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JANUARY, 1852. 


LicoTsouse Proyectors, and the Models and Plans at the Great 
Exhibition. 


It was natural to expect that an Exhibition promoted by a maritime 
people would prove to be a strong claim on their talent and genius, in 
all that related to naval architecture, and nauiical science, and that 
expectation was in a great degree realized. The powerful concentration 
of artificial light to guide the mariner on his way, arrested the attention 
in one of the most conspicuous positions of the building. Then we had 
models of vessels, furnished by the great public bodies, and private indi- 
viduals, and the simple, yet beautiful symmetry of primitive canoes, 
might be contrasted with the very latest improvements in the boat-build- 
ing art. Neither was there any paucity of invention for saving life from 
Jire or flood, or models of craft declared capable of carrying to the 
very jaws of death (with exemption from its terrors,) those gallent men, 
who so often peril their own existence to save their fellow creatures from 
destruction. Such was the emulation elicited; and rival nations found a 
neutral ground upon which to place the trophies of their industry, and 
to display that versatility of talent which is the soul of commerce, and 
the gift of peace! 

Yet, while the admiration was excited, it was evident to the close 
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observer, that very much of this was theoretical and Utopian. It is easy 
to scientific amateurs to seat themselves comfortably at the table of their 
study, and propound principles in mechanics, and delineate beautiful 
diagrams, which in theory appear to be thoroughly convincing, and yet 
in practice disappoint their projectors. Nay, they may even succeed in“ 
miniature modelling to comparative perfection with machines, which upon 
a more enlarged scale, are doomed to decisive failure. The amateur 
generally looks for the development of his plans to a secondary agency, 
and if disappointed, his friend’s stupidity is the alleged scape-goat of the 
scheme. Candour, however, would remind him, that inventors and pa- 
tentees should personally superintend the carrying out of any work which 
professes to be az original conception, and if attended with difficulty to 
share in all its hazards! 

Some of the very curious models and proposals for redeeming a part 
of the Goodwin or other shoals, or to build lighthouses thereon to fact- 
litate navigation, might well excite in an experienced mind the following 
reflections. Have the projectors ever seen that terrific shoal in its robes 
of storm, or watched the invading tide sweeping along its extended 
wastes with the precipation of a milldam, and scattering abroad upon the 
waters, the disjointed masses of a stoutly timbered ship? I could hardly 
believe this possible while contemplatiug some of the models at the 
great Exhibition. 

I could fancy an elegant architectural column upon piles or cylinders, 
erected during the fine summer months, and doomed to destruction by 
unavoidable casualty before the winter was half over, and why? Expe- 
riment upon experiment has been tried. Safety beacons of small 
dimensions, and offering little resistance to the chafing surge, have re- 
mained for a few years, while a splendid cylindric column disappeared in 
a few days during the first heavy storm to which it was exposed! 
The much vaunted “light of all nations,” sent forth an evanescent ray, 
and its iron carcase now, occasionally peeps through the sand which 
has covered it. Can all this be a matter of surprise to those who know 
the nature of these shoals? Fancy a case;—a large vessel tempest-driven 
grounds in the tidal stream of a beacon or other building, she breaks up! 
A section of her parted frame, a bow or quarter, lifted upon the crest 
of a raging sea, is hurled against the edifice, and again, and again 
assaults it, till parted into smaller fragments and drifted clear par 
upon the tide! Here is a battering ram of formidable power, and suc 
as was never contemplated by those whose drawings look so pleasing 
and attractive in the study, or upon the table of a metropolitan institu- 
tion. Again, amateur-engineers will have a lighthouse on the Goodwin 
Sands! But where? Upon what part of its extensive area? This is a 
momentous question, for, if placed improperly it would lure ships into 
danger, in lieu of guarding them against it. I have before me a propo- 
sition for enclosing an area of 600 feet diameter, by a circular breakwater 
of faggots. The talented projector has not explained how he will pre- 
serve n fazcot circle of 1,800 feet intact, upon a site of shifting sand 
where the whirling eddies have a rise and fall of many feet, twice in 
every twenty-four hours. In the centre of this area, the sand is to be 
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excavated to a depth of eighty feet down to the chalk substratum by 
means of circular cassons, and a tower of solid masonry is to be raised 
through that depth till its head is 140 feet above the surface, together, 
220 feet from base to lanthorn. An artesian well is to pierce down- 
wards into the fresh springs to supply a fleet with water. This bold 
conception was also proposed by the not irturiate projector of “ the light 
of all nations;” but, these gentlemen have forgotten to provide—first, a 
safe anchorage for ships whilst watering! Such and so various are the 
schemes for conquering the terrors of our modern Charybdis and emana- 
ting as they dio, on the noblest principle in our nature (philanthropy), 
they deserve our respect. But they are all very properly met, by the sim- 
ple proposition, can you better the present arrangement as to lights, and 
beacons, and buoys, in this particular locality! Let us try the ques- 
tion and compare the facts, and I fear we may take shame to ourselves 
for the outcry we are thus continually raising in the reflection, that our 
ancestors navigated these waters, when there was but one light to the 
Govudwin in lieu of three, and that light insignificant indeed, when com- 
pared with recently improved reflectors, and also at a time when there 
were no beacons or monster buoys, and the whole French coast opposite 
was a blank after sunset. Let us then compare the probable effects of 
a lighthouse upon the crown or centre of the Goodwin Sand (if prac- 
ticable) with its proposed altitude of 140 feet above the surface, or 
130 feet as a consequence above the level of high water. 

I should imagine the projector has never placed the chart before him, 
or taken the angles and distances of this illuminated channel, ‘the 
Strait of Dover,” but, that he has been entirely absorbed in the con- 
quest of art over nature, and the sublime aspect of a royal statue peer- 
ing amid the surf of Earl Goodwin’s submerged domain! He has entirely 

lost sight of the splendid lights which are exhibited on both the Fore- 
lands, for the express purpose of guiding the mariner in safety through 
the deep water channels contiguous to these dangerous shoals: nor can 
he have compared their admirable positions, with that of any similar 
guide which could be erected upon a lower and consequently infertor 
site. I have repeatedly stood upon Calais Pier admiring the brilliant 
twin tower lights of the South Foreland. Now, admitting the length 
of the Goodwin to be ten miles, and giving a mile at each extremity as 
the nearest prudent approach in a strong tideway, a central lighthouse 
upon the sand would be six miles distant from either danger. But the 
South Foreland lights are only three miles and a half, from the South 
Sand Head, and the North Foreland light six miles and a half from the 
North Sand Head. Here then are splendid lights of superior altitude, 
always accessible and free from casualty, closer to each outlying danger 
than a central light upon the Sand could be placed, and entirely clear of 
the dimming spray which in a storm would envelope a tower, having ten 
feet water around its base. When crossing from Ostend in a gale, 
I could always see the line of the Goodwin, by the white surf careening 
along its whole extent, and the cloud of spray ; apie above tt. These 
Foreland lights in days of yore, were considered all sufficient when the 
profession of a seaman was more practical than theoretical, when the 
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man at the helm was not blinded by the captains’ round-house stuck 
before his nose! when a rough-tree rail was the only bulwark! and 
the lead was kept going in pilot’s water in the hand of the hardy 
seaman— 
‘“* By practised skill o’er bar and shelf to sound, 
With dextrous arm, sagacious of the ground.’’ 

I have an ancient chart before me, and when it was published there 
was not a light-vessel at all near the Goodwin Sand! The guides on 
shore also were fire beacons in the open grate upon the summit of low 
towers on the headlands, and they were considered unerring guides. 
But to make assurance doubly sure in later times, a light-vessel was 
placed near the North Sand Head, with triangular lanthorns to distin- 
guish it, and for many years it was deemed all but impossible for the 
navigator to err in approaching this navigation from the German Ocean, 
or to run into danger, except by sheer carelessness or design (and when 
there has been xo risk of life, design has been but too apparent in 
numberless instances). Such were the features of the Goodwin lights 
when I first knew them. During the last war it became necessary to 
maintain a powerful fleet in the blockade of the Scheld, and as the 
Downs were the rendezvous, a light-vessel was moored in the Gull 
stream with two horizontal lanthorns to distinguish her in order to lead 
the heavy ships of the line more securely up to their anchorage. I 
remember well the prevailing exclamation “now we are posted and 
railed off, we can’t mistake;” and thus they remained for many years 
till the loss of an ill-fated East India ship the Ogle Castle, on the 
South Sand Head. And as I, with many others from the cliff at 
Ramsgate ata distance of nine miles, saw that ship go on shore in broad 
daylight, that casualty could not be in consequence of a paucity of lights 
or guides, for we could count the ships in the anchorage. No, the error 
in judgment on the part of those in charge was self evident. 

They had the ship under a great press of canvass for so heavy a gale, 
close-hauled, thinking to weather the shoal, and fetch into the Downs, 
where the fleet lay anchored at a comparatively short distance a-head 
of them! But they had a lee tide; the ship would not weather the 
breakers—struck! All her spars went instantly by the board, and in 
an incredibly short time, not a vestige of her was visible. The authori- 
ties feelingly alive (as experienced mariners themselves) to such severe 
loss of property, and melancholy sacrifice of human life, then placed a 
light-vessel with a single lanthorn at the South Sand Head, and these 
vessels are all equipped with a signal gun and rockets to give warning to 
vessels should they see them standing into danger, as well as to call off 
assistance from the shore. In addition to all these the outer line of the 
shoal has a cylinder beacon, and monster buoys to define exactly its limits. 
When we eonsider all this, and then take into account, the magnificent 
revolving light on Cape Grinez, and the flashing light at Calais, both of 
which we repeatedly see from Ramsgate, the rational conviction most 
assuredly presents itself, that the numerous losses arise more from tnca- 
pacity or recklessness than from avy neglect of precautionary measures 
in the adapta'’on of lights, beacons, and buoys, to the coast. Let us 
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for a moment contemplate;—a ship abreast of the light at Dungeness, 
in the fair way of her course, and bound to the Thames, has Cape 
Grinez blazing upon her starboard beam, and it is only five leagues 
distant from her till she has passed through Dover Roads, for if you 
place the leg of your dividers upon Cape Grinez and describe an arc, you 
will sweep both South Foreland and South Sand Head lights, at a dis- 
tance of only eighteen miles. What course we may ask, must a ship 
steer in ordinary weather, without having both these guides blazing 
upon her path! And if bound for the German Ocean, the South Fore- 
land lights kept in one are her leading marks to clear the shoals. 

She must run over the South Sand Head light-vessel ’ere she ap- 
proaches danger, and as she leaves the Goodwin in proper direction, 
Calais light is in view and at similar distance. Can any more perfect 
arrangement for navigating this locality be arrived at? Here are 
cross tearings erough and to spare in ordinary weather, and in fogs 
or snow-squalls, the light-vessels have gongs or bells to give warning to 
those, whose recklessness prompts them to keep underway when their 
only security is to anchor for a clear. A central lighthouse would be 
too distant irom the outskirts of the Sand to render signals effectual; 
nor would its inmates be of any service as a solitary watch, while the 
light-vessels on the cont must be approached, and their station 
passed before shallow water is at hand! Again, such a building would 
be inaccessible for weeks together during winter, while the light-vessels 
can be boarded by the daring and expert mariners who cruize in their 
luggers in the heaviest weather! 

What then can account for the continual and distressing amount of 
loss in this locality? There are persons who attribute it to excessive 
competition, male there are certainly instances, which favour that 
opinion. Although extra risk, and intense anxiety may obtrude itself 
upon the masters’ minds, there is no shortening sail, or heaving-to 
now; but crack on, to overtake, or perchance to leave competitors 
astern. No easing the steam power or speed of those headlong wildly 
steering vessels. We saw one unfortunate pass Ramsgate in the even- 
ing which ushered in the last agonising night to every soul on board of 
her. The crew of a Deal lugger spoke her, as the night was closing in, 
and tendered her service for £5. to pilot or assist the master by her 
experience, till a certain distance was achieved. The reply was, “I 
cannot afford five, I will give you £3.” This would not remunerate the 
lugger’s crew, and they advised him not to go on while it was so thick 
and hazardous. He observed, “‘ My opposition is astern of me, I 
must keep on.” The result of this determination was, one of the most 
fearful wrecks on record, and this should be a warning to public com- 
panies and shipowners, as to their conduct towards the commanders of 
their vessels. Many a reckless, happy-go-lucky fellow, gets ill-deserved 
credit with them for energy, while the more prudent and skilful pre- 
server of the lives and property entrusted to his charge, is too often 
taunted with apathy and indecision of character. 

“ Better twice about, than once ashore,” is the old adage. I have 
endeavoured to prove that our ocean path is better defined for us than 
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it was for our forefathers, and it will be passing strange if seamanship 
declines, while nautical science advances. It may be that additional 
security begets an overweening confidence, and we trust too much to 
lights and too little to soundings. There is no estimate with the 
plan before me, which I have thus briefly described, but it is my hum- 
ble opinion, that its cost is not within the reach of any moderate com- 
putation, while its utility may be questionable. 

I cannot close these remarks, without a few observations upon the 
expressed desire of some persons in authority, to relieve the shipping of 
all nations from the dues necessary to support the lights. Setting aside 
the policy of such a measure, let us examine its justice, and the question 
arises:— Who are most benefited by these ocean guides? The nautical 
mariners who can acquire a local knowledge of their ocean coast-line, 
its harbours, havens, roadsteads, or the foreigner from a distance who 
is bringing his ship into strange waters? His must certainly be the 
greater obligation, and it is but just that he should bear a proportion 
of the expense. Suppose for a moment, all our lights at once extin- 
guished! How would the northern nations suffer in the uncertainty 
of their more protracted reckoning. There is a ship now under my 
care, which has been knocking about the North Sea for six weeks, (from 
Norway bound to Bordeaux) and the captain became at last completely 
bewildered in reckoning, till boarded by a British Fisherman. 1 asked 
the captain what he would do, if we putall our lights out? He said, 
“They must go north about, they could not attempé the Narrow Strait.” 
A treat certainly in the month of November. The Captain spoke truly, 
when he assured me, that the northern mariners never begrudge the 
dues for lights, beacons, or buoyage. 

K. Beacuam: MaRgrTin, 


We understand that in the course of the week terminating on the 16th 
of Deccmber, no less than five ships of different sizes were extricated from 
the Goodwin, having been drifted on that Sand in light airs with fog. In 
such a dangerous navigation increased by a rapid tide, when fog prevents 
seeing a boat-hook’'s length from the ship, we should like to know what busi- 
ness has any vessel to be underway, and that too with no lead going, when 
she ought to be lying quietly at anchor until it clears away? What is it, how- 
ever, but a part of that opposition system alluded to by Captain Martin. 
But now that a court of enquiry has been happily instituted by the Board of 
Trade into the wrecks of merchant vessels, we trust that this heedlessness 
and risk of life and property (the latter most likely insured) will be exposed 
and checked. We all know the meaning of competition, although that ma 
cause the loss of insured property, the lives of our seamen must not be sacri- 
ficed at the sbrine of Mammon. ‘The masters of the above five vessels were 
equally culpable, es ifthey had been lost with every one on board.— Ep. } 


Irish _Licuts.— South Coast. 


Sir.—During the last summer the two additional lights which have been 
established on the south coast of Ireland, are, one on Mine Head, county 
of Waterford, and the other on Ballycotton Island, county of Cork. 
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Whether it arises from their bearing too close a resemblance to other 
lights on this coast, or that notice of their being displayed has not been 

roperly circulated, they are now objects of doubt and perplexity (as we 
hate witnessed), and the question put to us by bewildered strangers, 
makes it evident that the latter, if not both causes, operate much against 
their present usefulness. 

Before the long winter’s nights set in, it would be well if some exer- 
tion was made to apprize ship-masters of these additions recently made to 
our coast lights. It cannot be over done. Information on such subjects 
should be as patent afloat, as any other subject of deep general interest 
usually is on shore, and this I would suggest, might be effected through 
the agency of the custom-house, by delivering to each master a Trinity- 
Board notice of the intended change with his clearance. 

The necessity that seamen should have a clear conception of the 
appearance of the lights in question is rendered of greater importance 
from there now being four of an intermitting character between Cape 
Clear and the Tuskar. 

The sea lights on the south coast are now as follows: — 


Cape Clear......... secseores one revolving. 

Old Head of Kinsale ...... one fixed. 

Roche Point .......e.s+e. one red to seaward. 
Ballycotton Island ......... one flashing. 

Mine Head.........sceseeee. One intermitting. 
Hook of Waterford......... one fixed. 

Saltee Light Ship ......... two fixed. 

Tuskar .ecccosscecces soos... One revolving. 


Cape Clear light is described in that very useful but too little known 
publication, “‘ TheLight-Houses of the British Islands,” as “one light 
revolving at intervals of two minutes.” 

Ballycotton Island has one bright light, showing a powerful double 
flash three times every minute, with an interval of darkness of eighteen 
seconds between each double flash. It is visible nineteen miles in clear 
weather. 

Mine Head shews one bright light, suddenly eclipsed once every mi- 
nute for ten seconds, it is visible twenty-two miles in clear weather. 

Tuskar, one light, showing alternate one red, and two bright phases, 
each phase attaining its greatest brilliancy once in every two minutes, 
consequently the red phase occurs every sixth minute. Atten miles dis- 
tant, the bright phases are visible thirty seconds, the red not more than 
twenty seconds, beyond that the red is scarcely perceptible; but the 
bright may be seen fifteen miles in clear weather. 

It will readily occur to every one that these lights each partaking so 
much of the others nature, will be worse than useless to a vessel run- 
ning in a south-west gale and thick weather, if the interval and na- 
ture of their appearance is not perfectly understood. To fulfil the 
intention for which they were erected, a plan must be adopted which 
will bring the information home to all concerned, many of whom are 
not in the habit of reading the ordinary periodicals in which such notices 
usually appear, and when they do, may probably overlook them. 
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It is also a subject of deep importance, that the charts used by mer- 
chant ships which are frequently very old and incorrect, should be sub- 
jected to revision under authority, that the additional lights and dis- 
coveries made by surveyors be inserted on them. H. 

(Our number for July contains the notice ofthe Ballast Board at Dublin, 
announcing the infention of establishing these lights, but we have met with 
no Eo from that Board of such intention having been carried into effect. 
~ Ep. 


A Visit To St. HELENA. 


Sr. HELENA, situated within the borders, and in the heart of the south- 
east trades, appears on every side a barren and unapproachable rock, 
which, with naked walls rises abruptly from the ocean. The whole mass 
is a collection of deep vallies, chasms, steep mountain-ridges and peaks, 
the highest of which latter are called Diana Peak, Cuckold Point, 
and Hally Hill,* occasionally hiding their green summits in the 
clouds. 

No coast in the world presents such a chilling appearance as St. 
Helena, with its steep aad cloven crags, its barren rocky ridges, and 
fearful fissures, and no one beholding this forbidding coast, can imagine 
' that the island contains so much beautiful scenery. St. Helena is ip 
some degree oblong, almost a square, extending E.N.E. and W.S.W., 
and is about nine miles long, and twenty-six miles in circumference. 
James Town, the only one, is on the north side of the island, off which 
vessels anchor protected by the land from the violence of the south-east 
trade. Westerly or northerly winds seldom blow with force or duration, 
so as to endanger the shipping in the road. 

Off the south-east end of the island are two pointed rocks standing 
high out of water, the outermost of which is called George Island 
and the inner one the Column of Hercules. Close off the southern ca 
are three craggry rocks called the ‘‘ Needles,” and a little to the north- 
ward of the western point of the land ‘close to the shore are two more 
called Bird and Egg Islands; they are all barren rocks, the largest of 
which is not more than 300 ells in circumference. 

Approaching the island from the south-east, the land appears to slope 

ually from the middle of it to the northward, terminating abruptly 
in Barn point 2272 feet high. Beyond this Sugar-Loaf Point is seen, 
the northern extreme of the island, and near which is the well known 
pinnacle-shaped mountain called the Sugar-Loaf, 1960 feet above the sea. 
At the foot of this mountain are three batteries a short distance apart 
from each other, called Butter-Milk, Above Bank, and Beneath Bank 
batteries, mounted with heavy guns about 100 and 200 feet above the 
sea, and which with the others would be formidable to an enemy. 


* These are respectively 2692, 2672, and 2467 English feet above the level 
of the sea. 
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Shipmasters must be careful not to get toleeward of the Road, but to make 
the island from the eastward, keeping Sugar-Loaf Point when rounding 
it close on board. 

Formerly all vessels on passing this point sent a boat to the first 
named battery to give the name of the ship and the object of her visit; 
but of late years this practice has been discontinued. On that account 
our seamen gave it the name of “ Pry Corner.” About half a mile 
south-west of this point is Munden Point, which forms the eastern bound- 
ary of a bay in which, at the entrance of a small valley James Town 
is situated; the best anchorage off} it is in from 12 to 20 fathoms. The 
western point of the bay is formed by a steep id. toeateral hill called 
“Ladder Hill,” about 800 feet above the sea. The distance between these 
two points is about three cables’ lengths. 

Between ‘‘ Pry Corner,” and ‘ Munden Point,” is Rupert valley, 
where landing can be effected; but commanded by a strong battery. 

James Town and the Road are defended in front by a strong stone 
wall, on which are placed some thirty-two pound guns and heavy mortars, 
separated from the landing place by a deep moat; on the west side they 
are protected by a strong battery on the flat crown of the projecting 
corner of Ladder Hill, and on the east side, in addition to the above, by 
a strong fort on Munden Point. As soon as Munden Point is 
James Town ap suddenly between rocky lig ane 1000 feet high. 
The white buildings and church, with the green ue of the neigh- 
bourhood, give a pleasing effect to the scene, improved by the contrast 
of the adjacent crags. Immediately behind the water battery and in front 
of the town stauds the castle, a very large building, distinguished by a 
flag-staff, and near to it, on the right, is another large house called the 
“‘ Times Office.” 

In the first are the offices of the Government officials, the other is the 
dwelling of the harbour-master. The Fimes Office ® is provided with 
a mast, from which ata stated time, a white time-ball falls in sight of all 
the vessels in the roadstead. The duty of regulating this belongs 
to the harbour-master, and affords an excellent means for rating chro- 
nometers. 

In the distant extreme of the valley, on one of the highest rocky 
points, a large handsome white building may be seen in the midst of a 

ve, belonging to Mr. Young, collector of excise and customs duties. 

o the right of the valley is the ladder or staircase which is the 
ascent to the top of Ladder Hill; further inland is the elevated well 
known mountain “ High Knoll,” 1900 feet above the sea, having a 
telegraph on the summit of it; and to the left, at a short distance from 
the anchorage is the landing place. 

The town consists of one street only, the houses standing lengthwise 
in the valley, completely surrounded by farm yards. The landing which 
is not very easy, is on a steep projecting rock in which steps have been 


* Deriving its name perhaps, from the duty assigned to it of giving time to 
the ships. An account of it will be found in our volume for 1836. 
NO. 1.—vou. xx1. = 
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cut, and bricked, and against which the swell is so high at times, that 
caution must be used to spring out of the boat as it reaches one of the 
highest steps. A couple of hundred paces inore inland, on the same 
rock is a second landing place and badder, which is used when there is 
too much sea on the former. 

The way leading from the landing place to the town gate, is partly 
hewn out of the rock. The stranger has no sooner landed than he is 
struck with the awful deur of the massive rocks rising nearly perpen- 
dicular above him on his left, towering over some small houses. About 
500 or 600 paces from the landing is a drawbridge where the Toll-house 
is situate, and where is placed a neatly dressed sentinel in English uniform, 
white trowsers, red coat, &c. Should you have luggage it is inspected 
here; the gentlemen who perform that office are very civil. Having 
crossed the bridge, the water battery is on the right, and on the left the 
town wall, before which are some wooden houses behind a row of trees, 
in the midst of which stands the custom-house, containing the offices of 
the collector and other officials. 

At this place vessels are cleared in and out, goods deposited, &c.; 
about 200 steps further, nearly under the Times office, is the gate 
which leads to James Town. Passing the gate the visiter sees an ex- 
tensive rising plain before him, higher up terminating in a street, while 
pep right immediately behind it is the before-mentioned ladder of 

steps. 

Ness the main-guard is an inn, called the St. Helena Hotel, and hard 
by the Episcopal Church, beyond which on the left at the entrance of 
the gate are the Town Hall, Court of Justice, and Library, and the 
Government Gardens, tastefully laid out, and enclosed by an iron rail- 
ing and all forming an evening promenade. 

The street which with this plain forms the aforesaid part of the town, 
is broad, and has on each side a dozen neatly built stone houses with 
two others standiug crossways higher up, branching in two directions, 
the one on the left side leading through a small street is the way to 
Napoleon’s grave at Longwood, while the other side forms a street 
which leads to the highest part of the valley, where are situated the 
parade-ground, the botanical gardens, and the hospital. In front is the 
market place and two shops, while further up are several public-houses, 
&c. The houseshere are not so well built as in the lower part of the 
town, and characters of all descriptions are to be met with both in the 
upper and lower parts. 

Along the foot of the ladder is a way behind the houses, by which in a 
wig-zag direction cut out of Ladder Hill, the visiter reaches the summit, 
and thence Plantation House. This path is nine feet broad, protected 
by a wall four or five feet high along the steep abyss. It is easy of access 
both for carriages and foot passengers, but presents a fearful and terrific 
appearance from immense crags overhanging and threatening every 
minute to fall and crush every thing beneath them. The road on the 
left side leading to Napoleon's grave is also cut zig-zag out of the 
steep rock called Rupert’s Hill, this is also protected by a wall and is very 
easy for passengers. 
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The lower strata of the island is mostly of a dark brown colour and 
has every appearance of volcanic formation; a rich and productive soil 
of from six to twelve inches deep constitutes a portion of the island, and 

roduces amidst the dales and valleys a diversity of herbage of the most 
Peautiful colours, while on the higher parts of the island are various 
trees of which the fir forms the principal. A stunted sort of fir called 
the tree thrives very much, and on the south-west part of the 
‘sland (hare is a forest of these trees. The oak is also found here; it 
shoots up suddenly, but never reaches its natural growth. 

The open plains are mostly converted into grazing lands and corn- 
fields, and gardens for vegetables, most of which fetch a good price in 
the market. The sugar-cane, indigo plant, cotton and coffee trees have 
been introduced into the island, and would have flourished very well, 
but are little cultivated, the farmer confining himself more to the growth 
of the necessaries of life for which he can find a daily sale in the market. 
Quinces, pisang, aniseed, grapes and pears, tpether with a variety of 
other fruits are found here. Apples and more particulary pear-trees 
are in abundance. Near to the south-east part of the island is a valley 
through which flows a stream, the banks of which are completely covered 
with this fruit over laden nearly to the ground. 

The high ground of this orchard is darkish clay several feet deep. 
Wheat, barley and oats, flourish well, but the hopes of the farmer for a 
good harvest are often blighted by drought, and also by his greatest 
enemy the rat, which sometimes appears in innumerable quantities and 
destroy whole fields of wheat. Potatoes, cabbage, turnips, onions, celery, 
and sities vegetables are plentiful, besides peas and 8 in variety, 
a mixture of all which is daily brought into the market. Potatoes 
form a staple produce of the island, they are of a very fine description, 
and three crops are gathered during the year, and iadaeouralle seasons 
6000 bushels are annually sold. Cattle, sheep and pigs thrive well 
at St. Helena, but other European animals, from the change of climate 
are not numerous. There is also a handsome and strong horse of 
English breed; oxen are also of English breed. Of poisonous animals 
there are no others than the scorpion and centipede, their bite is not so 
dangerous as those of India. general very few birds or beasts of 
prey, spiders, caterpillars, musk rats, nor any thing of the sort are met 
vith, Pat whole hone of rats as before mentioned, infest the island. 
Pheasants and partridges are abundant, and gardens and orchards are 
enlivened by the notes of canaries. The feathered tribe of all sorts 
abound, besides myriads of rabbite. 

A great variety of fish are caught round the island, of which the 
mackerel ig the principal, quantities of which are taken daily and brought 
to market. There are the albicore, silver fish, bream, old wives, conger 
eels, &c., and a fish which on account of its red colour is called the 
“soldier.” Turtle are caught from February to June. In shell fish 
there are a variety of crabs, some of which are very . 

The sea birds lay their eggs in the clefts of the rocks and are used by 
the inhabitants as an article of food. 
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Market prices tn January \849. 










Beef, per English pound Onions green ‘“ 4 
Veal e Do. dry, per lb. 6 
Mutton ee Greens, per bunch 4) | 6 
Pork - Pears, per hundred 8jto 
Live Pigs Apples, (not shown) 

Live Sheep Peaches, per dozen 8 
Hens, per dozen Grapes, per |b (not shown) 

Ducks “ Pumpking, each - 

Geese, each Hay, per 100 lbs. 6] 6 
Turkeys (scarce) Fire Wood “ 

Eggs, per dozen Coffee grown on the island, 
Potatoes per 112 lbs. per Ib. l 
White Cabbage, each Barley, per 100 Ibe. 18} 6 


Turnips, per bunch 


The market at this time of the year is generally scarce both of European 
and tropical fruits, which after February are plentiful. 

Every thing was very scarce this year, ‘gh soorded fruits, both 
European and tropical, which up to the month of February had been 
plentiful. 







ExcHanGsE or Money. 
Silver Cotn. 




















Gold Cotn. Spanish Matten 4| 4 
Half Star Pagodas 3, 8 

Doubloons Colonial pieces (English coin- 
Bengal Mohurs (with a star) | 1/13) 3 age) 2| 4 
Bombay and other Mohurs_ | 1/10) 2} Sicca Rupees (with a star) 2| t 
Moidores 0} Bombay and all other Rupees Al) 
Napoleons and Louis d’Ors 7] Dutch Florins 1| 6 
Dutch 10 florin pieces 7| 5 Franc pieces 40 
“ ~—ducat 4] 2 ig 1; 8 
Pagodas (with a star) 3] 1 : 10 

Porto Nova, Pajodas 6 


English money is worth its full value, the sovereign realizing always 
20s., and sometimes more. 

During the warmest months the thermometer in the town seldom 
ranges above 80°, of Fahr. nor on the highest parts of the island below, 
54°, being a soft and productive temperature. Thunder is seldom heard, 
lightning is occasionally seen in sultry, oppressive weather. Instances 
have occurred of cattle perishing for want of water, and the grass being 
withered up, otherwise in all seasons rain may be expected, particularly 
in June, July, August, and September. On the hills and elevated spots 
the air is generally cool and agreeable, often shrouding in mist Long- 
wood and the adjacent parts, passing over them like a soft rain, refresh- 
ing the earth. 

From here the luxuriousness of the grazing land is seen, as you go 
further from the sea, where from the summit of the hills you look down 
upon cattle grazing up to their knees in grass. 
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James Town and other lower portions of the island are frequently 
overshadowed by light clouds, which for several days hide the suo, and 
by which the ee heat of its rays is tempered, the agreeable fresh 
cool breeze, which continually prevails producing the most refreshing 
tropical temperature. On the more elevated parts of the island the 
most rain falls, which is attributed to the foliage. On this account the 
branches of trees are strictly prohibited to be lopped off without the 
knowledge or leave of the authorities. In general the temperature may 
be put down as follows:— 


Highest temperature in 


Lengwond.|James Town. 
© ° 


January .| Light showers at intervals, nevertheless 

the pastures dry up - - |] 68 Fahr.| 76 Fahr. 
February . | Frequent heavy rains - -171 » | 78 4 
March . | Ditto o -  - - -!72 ,, | 80 - 
April . | Successive rains, but lighter the preced- 

ing month - * ° -1/70 , | 78 a 
May . Last month of Autumn, sometimes light 

showers - - - - 167 ,, | 77 i 
June . | First winter month, light rains till the 


en - - - 
July. Midwinter, all vegetation stopped 


- | 64 ,, 73 : 

August _.| Coldest winter month -162 ,, | 71 . 

September .| Commencement of Spring ° -163 , | 72 of 

October .| Sheepshearing ——= - ° -163 ,, | 78 ‘ 
ber . 

oe } Both harvest months ° - 1/65 , |75 ~,, 





St. Helena is completely under the influence of the south-east trades 
which carry off the unwholesome effect of damp, and it may be con- 
sidered one of the healthiest spots in the world. Sickness would be 
seldom known, but for vessels arriving from unhealthy parts, and every 
possible precaution is taken, no vessel being allowed to communicate 
with the shore, or any other ship lying in the roadstead, until she has 
been visited by the town doctor. 

From pieces of rock and loose stones falling from the pore most 
frequently at night, fewer accidents are heard of than might be 
expected. 

History of St. Helena.~The island was discovered on St. Helen’s 
day, in 1502, by the Portuguese Admiral Juan de Nova Castella. In 
1513 Fernando Lopez, a Portuguese nobleman returning from India, 
selected this as his abode, having incurred the displeasure of his govern- 
ment. He remained here several years and bred various animals. At 
this period the island was almost covered with trees, and for a long 
while was known only to the Portuguese; at length it became known 
to the Dutch who were at war with the Portuguese, they took it in 
1640, strengthened it, and made it a place for obtaining supplies for 

* In 1839 the population was 4,000 souls, composed of English, South Africans 


and free negroes; since then it has increased exclusive of military to 6000, and, 
still continues. 
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their homeward bound Indiamen; but in a few years finding that the 
Cape of Good Hope, was a more convenient place, it was acceded to 
the English, who in 1657 established a colony there. In 1672 the 
Dutch retook it, but in the following year 1673 it was again captured 
by the English under Sir Richard Munden, and in 1674 by Royal 
Proclamation it was annexed to the English East India Company, 
who retained possession of it, since which it has been annexed to the 


crown. 

It is well known that Napoleon Buonaparte, who like a second Alexander 
or Cesar would govern the whole world, lauded here an exile, on the 
13th October, 1815. He departed this life at Longwood, on the 5th 
May, 1821, at a farm, about two hours walk from James Town, in the 
sixth year of his banishment, and was buried in a small valley through 
which runs a spring of water, and which was his favorite spot. Five 
weeping willows overshadow a plain tomb that covered the ashes of this 
great man. On the 15th October, 1840, the grave was opened, the 
remains exhumed and carried to the metropolis of France. For nine- 
teen long years this spot with Longwood, was the chief object in the 
island. Ali visitors, even now, generally take a stroll towards it. 

As soun as the doctor has reported the healthy state of the ship and 
opened a communication with the shore any one may land. Messrs. 
Solomon and Carrol send on board to offer their services as shipping 
agents. Lodgings can be obtained from either as well as from other in- 
habitants at about £). sterling the twenty-four hours. Mr. Solomon, 
agent for the French consul, as also for the Dutch Commercial Company 
is one of the best inhabitants, at whose house there is every comfort; 
neat parlours and bedchambers, prompt attention and a liberal table 
a ian with all the luxuries the island affords. 

visit to Napoleon’s grave, Longwood, and other beautiful parts of 
the island is thus recommended. 

About 9 in the morning, after a substantial English breakfast, the 
party sets out for a walk or on horseback, or a drive is the easiest and most 
agreeable; the conveyances, which are open and carry four persons are 
drawn by two large, strong horses, one of which is ridden by a well 
dressed postillion; for the hire of this £8 is paid for the trip, and for 
eaddle horse fifteen shillings. After a gallop through Side-Path street 
the vehicle ascends along the left side of the valley, which soon appears 
like a steep sass ravine beneath it, while overhead are threatenin 
massive rocks. In about twenty minutes having arrived at a sd 
elevation there is a delightful view over the surrounding gardens and 
country seats, lying amidst the most luxuriant foliage, while the white 
buildings of the town, and the vessels in the roadstead present a most 
beautiful panorama. A little further at a short distance off the “ Briars” 
are a small country house which was Napoleon’s first dwelling. 
The house is small, but most delightfully situated, with shady trees 
close together with an orchard of all kinds of fruit, a garden and vineyard 
producing the finest grapes. The front of the house faces the valley 
and from whence there is an interesting view of a water fall. 

A small front chamber in this house was Napoleon’s parlour, while 
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another above it served as his sleeping-room, in the rear was a flower 
garden in which he took much delight. This dwelling now belongs to 
- Mr. Solomon, who keeps it in beautiful order and uses it as his country 
seat. 

After a short drive, Alarm Hill is ascended, which is 1960 feet above 
the sea. Here a sudden change in the temperature is perceptible from 
an agreeable fresh cool air; and a beautiful view northward is seen over the 
town, bay and vessels in the road; and to the eastward over Longwood 
and the surrounding neighbourhood, also a white building and extensive 
wood belonging to a Mr. Young, which can be seen from the roadstead. 
The road winds along this dwelling through shady fir trees, and its 
smoothness, the shade of the trees, and beautiful green foliage leave 
vivid impression on the mind, that frequently recurs afterwards in far 
different scenes at sea. 

The scene now changes suddenly. As soon as the grove is passed a 
fearful cliff is on the left towering over adeep abyss and steep barren 
lava beds of all colours, forming an extensive scene of volcanic desola- 
tion, not inappropriately called the Devils’ Punch Bowl. Following 
this path will be seen at the end of this cliffasmall green valley wherein 
is the grave ot Napoleon, through a narrow path the visitor descends 
alongs the border ofa hill covered with blackberries and grass to this 
noted place, which is about an hour and a half’s walk from the town, 
close to it a neat white house is kept by Widow Torbet, who farms this 
piece of ground, and to whom each visitor pays three shillings and six- 
pence for seeing the grave; refreshments can be had here. All strangers 
enter their names in a book kept for that purpose at the good woman’s 
request. She knows a goed deal concerning the Emperor, for when- 
ever he visited this his favorite spot, which was almost daily, he used to 
take a rest in her house. About a hundred yards from the house is the 
grave, it is twelve feet deep, built up with rough stones, protected by a 
reed shed built over it and an iron railing around. ‘he five weeping 
willows that formerly overshaded the grave were removed with the body 
to France, but others have been planted in their room, small sprigs of 
which are presented to visitors. The old Scotch serjeant who for twenty- 
five years shewed the grave is still there and does his best to supply eve 
information that can be desired relative to the Emperor, and ie which 
piece of intelligence he. generally receives a shilling. For a glass of 
water out of the spring from which Napoleon daily partook, and which 
is presented by a pretty little girl, six-pence is given; another shilling 
can be spent in small branches or bouquets. 

Nopoleon died at the age of fifty-one ; on opening the body it was 
found that an inflammatory cancer.in the stomach was the cause of death. 
The corpse dressed in the uniform of the national guard, was placed in 
a wadded tin case lined with white satin, with the well known three 
cornered hat placed on the thighs. Two silver urns containing the heart 
and stomach, the stars and medals, sword, and gold and silver coins 
bearing his image were placed in the coffin in the presence of Generals 
Bertrand and Montholon, Madame Bertrand and other persons, and 
soldered down. This tin coffin was enclosed in one of mahogany, which 
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was again saps in another of lead, and the whole deposited in a ma- 
hogany coffin, so that the body was four times encased. On the 15th 
October, 1841, the grave was opened, the coffin taken up with much - 
trouble, and opened in the presence of Generals Bertrand, Gourgand, 
Les Cases, Merchand, and other gentlemen. 

The body was in good preservation, and Napoleon was immediately 
recognised. In a few minutes after being exposed to the air and the 
eager gaze of blood-straining eyes, the coffin was again closed, placed in 
a sarcophagus brought expressly from France, carried in procession to 
the town, and afterwards taken to the landing place in great state, where 
it was received by the Prince de Joinville and staff with not less cere- 
mony, and conveyed on board the French frigate Belle Poule, just 
twenty-five years after Napoleon placed bis foot on St. Helena. 

Being satisfied with strips of branches, bouquets, &c., the visiter pro- 
ceeds along the same narrow path further up the hill to an even road, 
from which he has descended, and turns to the left along Napoleon’s 
valley, which presents a pleasing prospect surrounded with foliage. 
Very shortly he arrives at a place where the road takes three turnings, 
called Hutsgate. Here he passes behind a neat small cottage, in which 
General Bertrand and his family in the first instance took up their abode, 
and from whence there is a beautiful view of the grave and valley. 
Subsequently this cottage was occupied by a widow woman who supplies 
refreshments, &c. The distance to Longwood is half an hour's walk 
along an even road, from which on the right is first seen a view over an 
extensive and fruitful valley cut through hill and dale, covered with beau- 
tiful grass, studded with summer houses in the midst of groups of trees, 
their tints presenting a variety of green, intersected by little streamlets, 
while cattle and sheep are luxuriating in the meadows, all presenting a 
prospect of the most beautiful description, which is enhanced by part 
of the Devils Punchbowl on the left. Proceeding further, two rough 
stone pillars are reached on the right hand, with an open gate leading 
through to Longwood, where, in the distance, Napoleon’s old residence 
appears as a miserable old farm-shed with‘bay stacks, &c. The entrance 
to this dwelling, Napoleon’s last residence, is through a rough gate-wa 
which is open to the public, on the payment of two shillings sich 

erson. 

. This shamefully neglected building is oblong, about fifty feet long, 
eighteen broad, and thirty high,—it has three rooms in the middle, in 
one of which Napoleon died. There is now a corn mill inside, worked 
by horses and asses outside ; potatoes and other vegetables are kept in 
the billiard room, while the furthermost room is a receptacle for corn, &c. 
A building of the same scantiness and form stands at right angles be- 
hind, projecting like two wings. The part on the left contains the 
sleeping and dressing rooms, and on the right the library and two anti- 
chambers for domestics. Two smaller buildings separated from the house 
by a sort of alley served Generals Gourgand, Montholon, and Les Cases, 
as residences, and are now converted like the sleeping-room of the Em- 
peror, into stables containing hay and other kinds of farming stock. 

Every one who visits this spot, cannot but regret that it has not been 
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kept in the same order as when Napoleon lived there : the chief residence 
like the others, is built of slight planks, and the whole forms a mass of 
little rooms without any order or regularity, roofed over with battens 
called ‘ Shingles,” covered with a brownish yellow plaster. The ad- 
joining buildings are covered with tarred paper, which must have been 
very troublesome to the residents, for the heat of the sun drew out the 
tar, leaving free ingress for heavy rains ; the smell must have been very 
disagreeable to those accustomed to the gorgeous saloons of Paris. Every 
one who sees these decayed houses, must acknowledge that Napoleon 
and his faithful followers were badly provided for. The building with all 
its surrounding dwellings occupies a space of scarcely 200 feet. In the 
rear is a garden in which the Emperor often worked, now wholly gone 
to waste. 

Close to this old house is an observatory, on which is a telegraph, com- 
manding an extensive view over the wide spreading ocean, while its bril- 
lant azure seems scarcely parted from that of the sky, and a passing 
vessel fifteen miles distant appears as a mere spot upon it. In the time 
of the illustrious captive, it was in connexion with a telegraphic chain 
which encircled the island, and gave every information to the governor. 
The multitude of names cut in all directions about the house, bear 
witness of the interest all have taken in visiting this place. 

From hence the visitor proceeds to Napoleon’s new residence, which 
as he predicted was furnished after his death. It is situated about three 
hundred yards northward from the old one. This would have been a 
very comfortable dwelling for him, a handsome and roomy house built of 
stone, containing large airy chambers, verandah and pleasure grounds. 
It was inhabited by an English Naval Officer who had charge of the 
observatory, arsctel close to the building. Near to this habitation is a 
small wooden house which was the dwelling place of General Bertrand 
and family. Longwood is 4,760 feet above the sea, and consists with 
Deadwood (note, Deadwood was formerly called Greatwood, and con- 
sisted of a forest of fir-trees now all dead and removed ; hence it was 
called Deadwood,) of about 1,500 acres, covered with grass and corn. It is 
fully exposed to the south-east wind ; water is only obtained by means 
of pipes leading from the hills. There is scarcely any foliage excepting 
in the vicinity of Napoleon’s old house, where a ine and some shrubs 
are seen, with a few he trees scattered here and there. 

Having visited the next enclosed flower garden of the new house, and 
got rid of various sixpences for bouquets to poor little girls who offered 
them, we return to Hutsgate, part of which road leads to Sandy Bay, 
leaving Napoleon’s grave and valley to the right. The distance to it is 
about one hour and a half, four miles and a half along a road interrupted 
by gates, over hills and dales, passing through the most beautiful part 
of the island; valleys and hills covered with verdure, the former watered 
with winding streamlets flowing through the grass, beautified with cress 
aud water lilies, while the banks of the road are covered with geraniums 
and blackberry bushes which in proper season are weighed down with 
fruit. A number of houses and plantations seen through a variety of 
foliage make a most agreeable diversity of scenery, and every one pass- 
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ing this way who has any love for the beauties of nature, must be enrap- 
tured with the prospect. All around on the heights and in the dales, cattle 
are seen grazing, every spot not built on being luxurious pasture land. 


Here and there stand hayricks, while the newly cut grass lying in the ° 


fields affords a delightful odour. After a short drive this beautiful view 
is shut out by a hill, and all on a sudden the impressive and interesting 
scenery of Sandy Bay appears in view, arresting the attention. From 
the road may be observed (several hundred feet below,) a fruitful land- 
scape interspersed with plantations and houses, beautifully situated with 
the sea in the distance. 

At this place also, we had a fine view of the mountains, commonly 
called Lot, and his housekeeper and four children, raising their high 
peaks aloft, the first 1,444, and the second 1,423 feet high. That extra- 
ordinary peak is passed along a narrow road, sloping beneath a 
green mountain pass 2,215 feet high; from thence upwards through 
another, terminating in a fir-tree forest. Riding along this road a dull 
and rumbling sound is heard beneath. We soon arrived at the end of this 
grove, having then again a view over a valley interspersed with several 
roads leading to different villas, &c.; beneath is a running stream flow- 
ing to James Valley, forming the waterfall at that place. Plantation 
House is situated here, the residence of the Governor, Major-Gen. Sir 
Patrick Ross. It is a handsome building, with a pretty garden sur- 
rounded by trees. Behind it is a church on the rising ground, the 
second in the island. Plantation-house is on an eminence about 2, 
feet above the sea; it is approached first by a beautiful road, leading 
through a wood on each side, planted with geraniums and other pretty 
flowers, and further on, on the right hand a view may be had over the 
valley, until Red Hill House is gained, which is about half an hour from 
Plantation Hill. Ladder-Hill is a short three-quarters of an hours’ drive 
from here, over an inclining road along High Knoll, through an inter- 
esting part, the beauties diminishing more and more. On Ladder-Hill 
is a strong battery as before mentioned, public houses and other dwell- 
ings, with an observatory and telegraph. From hence, after viewing the 
roadstead and vessels, and the long ladder, we return through the said 
zig-zag path and arrive, after four or five hours absence, again at James 
Town having made the principal tour round the island. At Mr. Solo- 
mon’s will there be found as usual a good English dinner about this 
time. After dinner the custom is to take a stroll through the govern- 
ment garden, round the walls, &¢., which are frequented by the beau 
mondc of theisland. The evenings are very quiet and little stirring save 
a friendly meeting. 

The following morning after breakfast, which usually takes place at 
half-past 8, at Mr. Solomon’s, a walk through the town and valley in 
quest of the waterfall and adjacent beauties, repays the visitor's curiosity. 
But in the town there is little to see worthy of notice. The market 
place is passed on the right hand, opposite which is a tolerably large 
shop. As before mentioned, numerous beer shops, small shops, also 
the parade-ground, hotel, botanical gardens, and hospital, from whence 
you arrive at the delightful house and grounds occupied by Mrs. Ben- 
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nett, the widow of an officer; alady who is deservedly esteemed by all 
who know her. The road beyond becomes more difficult, and a little 
beneath the Briars a vineyard is passed, producing grapes of fine quality. 
From here to the waterfall, being at the end of James Valley, the road 
changes to a narrow path, very slippery and rather difficult footing. 
After a walk of one hour and ahalf to two hours we were glad to find 
a resting place, at the foot of a perpendicular rock forming a natural basin 
where the waters meet, falling from the rocks a couple of hundred feet. 
By continual rains the fall is rendered strong, but in fine weather is so 
light that it resembles more a drizzling shower. Resting on the stones 
we were delighted with a view of the ocean and the rugged lava masses, 
while the clear, cool waters, and cresses growing in it were agreeable 
and refreshing. A short distance from this spot in the neighbourhood 
of the vineyard are several troughs into which the mountain water is 
received, and from which by well built conducting pipes is carried under 
ground through the town to the landing place for the use of ships. 
The water is very pure, and good, and kept in large quantities. 
It is reckoned that every minute nearly 1,400 cans are received, 
whereby 300,000 can be supplied daily to the shipping. It is carried on 
board by vessels, from whence it is pumped out into the tanks on board 
and done very speedily. After returning to the town and partaking of 
refreshment, we paid a visit to the well stocked library, the entrance to 
which is by a.garden. St. Helena has little else of much interest to be 
seen than our ramble afforded, and after forty-eight hours sojourn we 
returned on board fully satisfied, and anticipating our arrival at home. 


Harbour Regulations of St. Helena. 


Art. 1.—The commanders of all vessels are obliged to make over to 
the collector a manifest of freights for St. Helena, besides a list of pas- 
eengers and luggage, the goods coming from Great Britain and Ireland 
to be oa in the entrepét and also to give notice before they unload. 
A penalty of £100 is inflicted in neglect of it. 

Art. 2.—No boat or other vessel, except the pratique boat shall be 
allowed alongside a ship newly arrived before a communication has been 
allowed by the medical inspector, and which will be made known by 
hoisting a white flag on the main-top-gallant-mast-head. 

Art. 8.—Every ship displaying a yellow flag at the fore-top is in 
quarantine. 

Art. 4.—Every commander of a ship must give twenty-four hours 
notice to the Secretary of Colonies before his departure, but if he wishes 
to leave again within the twenty-four hours after arrival, immediate 
notice must be given; neither may he take any persons whatever off the 
island without the knowledge of his excellency the Governor, or Colonial 
Secretary. 

Art. 5.—No boat is permitted to make fast to the buoy or buoy-rope, 
neither to the crane nor to the waterman’s place while any other boat is 
unloading, loading, or letting in water. Neither shall any boat so load- 
ing or unloading be allowed to remain over a reasonable time. 
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Art. 6.—No boat shall be allowed to remain at the steps of the land- 
ing place taking in passengers’ baggage longer than necessary. 

Art. 7.—No boat shall be allowed to remain fast to the steps longer 
than absolutely necessary, but remain a short distance off in order not to 
prevent other boats from landing. 

Art. 8.—No gunpowder is allowed to be landed without four hours 
notice being given to the Officer of Artillery or Harbour-Master. 

Art. 9.—No boat whatever may land any person or luggage from 
any ship, except H.B.M. ships, on any other part of the island than 
James Town without having special leave. 

Art. 10.—Every person visiting a vessel on board of which there is 
an infectious disease, must remain on board until such disease has left, 
or go with the ship to such place as the Governor may think fit. 

Art. 11.—No sh may be landed at the innermost steps nor any 
offal left behind at the landing place, neither is any bathing allowed in 
the harbour, nor ‘bones of large fish or carrion to be thrown into the 
sea within a quarter mile of the shore. 

Art. 12.—Boat hire:— 


£ s. d. 

For one person to or from on board 0 1 0 
»» More than one, each : , ; 0 0 6 
»» every package under 2dlb., (English) ‘ 01 0 
»» every package above 25lb., and under 100lbs. ». O 1 0 
»» every additional 100lb. ; F ; 0 0 6 


Art. 13.—Licensed boats must not refuse between sunrise and sunset 
to take any one on board a vessel at anchor, neither refuse to wait along- 
side when requested. 

Art. 14.—All vessels in quarantine, must be moored on the west-side 
of the harbour, under the surveillance of the harbour-master. 

Art, 15.—Commanders of vessels who come for water must send in 
a written request signed by themselves, to the office of the harbour- 
master, specifying the quantity required. The Time-ball* at James 
Town falls at 12 o’clock, as at the island, or ] o’clock of Greenwich, 
15° 55’ 26” south latitude, 5° 42’ 30” west longitude, or 22m. 50s. 
in time. For the information of commanders and passengers, it may 
be observed that the gates of the town are closed, and the bridges drawn 
up at the firing of the evening gun, and remain so until the morning 
gun fire. Those who wish to return on board must leave the town before 
this takes place. 

The Rollers at St. Helena.—As at Ascension and other places there 
is sometimes a tempestuous sea on the shore, that precludes all possible 
communication between the vessels and the land. The English call it, 
“ the Rollers”. The prevailing months are from December to April, 
though they happen also at other times. 

I experienced them as I lay in St. Helena roads and can bear witness 
that they form one of the grandest sights that I ever saw. A slow, high, 
rolling wave rises in the north-west flowing towards the island, and 


* See Nautical Magazine, 1836.—Eb. 
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before any precaution can be taken breaks upon the shore with a heavy 
surf. The atmosphere is bright and clear, the barometer remains as or- 
dinarily and the sea smooth in the distance, the waves being scarcely 
ruffled by a cats’ paw. In an instant, all is confusion around, from a sud- 
den, upheaving wave rolling onwards and breaking on the outer shallows 
with tremendous force. Instantly the surf follows, one wave succeeded by 
another with redoubled force towards the shore breaking upon the rocks. 
The landing then is very dangerous, and all plying between the harbour 
and shore is stopped. The rollers or extraordinary high swells, first 
appear in the form of a high, steep, long mountain ridge and gather 
fresh strength as they approach, astonishing the beholder; water moun- 
taina seems to follow each other with redoubled violence until they reach 
the receding waters from the shore, meeting them as walls, and with 
irresistable fury dash over the beach. The shore is a mass of foam, 
while the houses in the town are shaken almost to their foundations. 
Such was the case in February 1838, while I was on board the Eiiza- 
beth, and when the. spoondnft came flying over Mr. Solomon’s house 
like a shower of salt water. At the same time all was under water on 
the weather side, and every now and then the rollers swept over the 
landing place to such a height, that the force of them drove the heavy 
crane used for unloading and loading vessels about like a weather-cock. 
A few years subsequently, I lay there in the Menado, and had an 
opportunity before I arrived on board of witnessing a similar scene. 
The vessels were riding at anchor with a light but high running swell 
while a few cables’ lengths off the heaviest hurricane seemed to rage, 
presenting a terrific appearance. 

The most striking scene was the mountain of waters rolling in with 
speed against the wind, their towering tops curling into foam like white 
feathers and plumes shining through the light, carried about in all di- 
rections, forming a dancing mass above the scene, while the sun’s rays 
shining through them depicted all the colours of the rainbow. In F ab: 
1846, there was a similar visitation attended with much damage, when 
many of the condemned slave vessels were stranded and lost. The land- 
ing place and crane were washed away, the iron water reservoirs and 
their small houses totally destroyed, the damage done in the island was 
estimated at about £20,000. Vessels that were at anchor in the road- 
stead outside the twelve fathoms depth escaped unhurt, and their crews 
were spectators of this scene of devastation. The wind for several 
days before this disaster was from the north-west with thick showery 
weather. (Signed) F. FoxkeEns, 


Captain, Mercantile Marine. 
{Translated from the Verhandelingen Berigten.) 


Arctic Parens.— The Report of the Engqutring Committee. 


WE now present our readers with the report of the Enquiring Committec 
on the subject of the late Searching Expedition. It is the deliberate con- 
clusion of five experienced naval officers, who by personal enquiry have 
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thoroughly informed themselves of the facts which they had to investigate ; 
and it has received the concurrence and approval of the Board of Admiralty. 
The evidence which accompanies it betrays too clearly, in the very first 
few pages, the cause of its origin; for there are unequivocal indications 
even there of a spirit little calculated to promote the great objects in 
view. Assertions, contradicted and unsupported by any kind of evidence, 
there stand recorded! We gladly turn from them with the hope that our 
naval officers in future will be left to do their own work. ‘They have done 
it well in this instance, as they have before, and pity it is that in this instance 
also, they had not had more to do. 
The following letter convened the committee :— 


The Secretary of the Admiralty to Rear Admiral Bowles, C.B., M.P. 


Admiralty, 22nd October, 1851. 


Sir.—I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to 
acquaint you, that they are pleased to appoint a Committee, consisting 
of yourself and the following officers, namely— 

Rear Admiral Arthur Fanshawe; Captain Sir Edward Parry ; Captain 
Frederick W. Beechey; and Captain Sir George Back. ‘I'o this committee, 
which is to meet at this office at eleven o'clock, a.m., on the 24th instant, 
their Lordships refer all the papers and dccuments respecting the late Arctic 
Expeditions, with power to call for any other papers which they may require, 
and, to call for and examine any officer or other persons whose testimony 
they may consider necessary. 

My Lords desire that the Committee will direct their attention to, and re- 
port on the conduct of the officers intrusted with the command of the expe- 
ditions and the several exploring parties, and whether everything was done 
by them to carry into effect their instructions, and to prosecute the search 
for the missing ships. In respect to this part of the enquiry, their Lordships 
direct the particular attention of the Committee to the return of the expedi- 
tion from Cape Riley in this season, and they desire that the Committee will 
specially report whether it would have been of any advantage if Captain 
Austin or Mr. Penny had remained a further time to continue the search in 
that direction. 

My Lords further desire that the Committee will consider the results ob- 
tained by the late expeditions, and report what benefits can be expected from 
any further research, with the means and directions in which the Committee 
are of opinion that such search should be prosecuted. 

Iam, &c. 
(Signed) J. Pagker. 





The following is the report made in pursuance of the above letter. 
Report of the Arctic Committee. 
Admiralty, Arctic Committee, Nov, 20th, 1851. 

1. The committee appointed by their Lordships’ letter of the 22nd 
October to inquire into and report on the conduct of the officers en- 
trusted with the command of the late expeditions in search of Sir John 
Franklin, and whether everything was done by them to carry into effect 
their instructions, and to prosecute the search for the missing ships, 
commenced their proceedings on the 24th ult.; and conceiving that the 
only distinct inculpations are those contained in Mr. Penny’s letters 
to their Lordships of the 15th September and 10th October, we consi- 
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dered it our duty to direct our attention in the first instance to this 
part of the subject, and we accordingly examined Mr. Penny him- 
self and all the principal officers of the Lady Franklin and Sophia, 
with the view of ascertaining satisfactorily every circumstance con- 
nected with the exploration of Wellington Strait, and the channels dis- 
covered above it, and how far Mr. Penny’s subsequent statements are 
in conformity with those he so distinctly expressed in his letters of the 
4th and 11th of August, addressed to Captain Austin; and having 
obtained all the information in our power, and most carefully considered 
the whole question, we are of opinion that Captain Austin could only 
ut one construction on Mr. Penny’s two letters referred to, and that, 
having been thus assured by him that the open water found above 
Wellington Strait was (to use his own expression,) from ‘the fearful 
rate at which the tide runs (not less than six knots) through the sounds 
that divide the channel, dangerous even for a boat, much more to a ship, 
unless clear of ice, which from its present appearance would not be so 
that season,” impracticable for navigation at that time, and that the 
shores and islands on both sides had been thoroughly examined by the 
exploring parties, without any trace of the missing ships being dis- 
coverable, we do not think Captain Austin would have been justified in 
commencing a fresh search in a direction, concerning which he naturally 
considered himself to have received such authentic information. 

2. It will be observed that in Mr. Penny’s letter of the 4th of August, 
1851, (from which we extract the preceding paragraph), he distinctly 
acquaints Captain Austin of his fixed determination to return imme- 
diately to England, and that nothing is to be found in itin any way ex- 
pressive of his wish for a further search in Wellington Strait, and the 
channels connected with it. In this journal, also, several remarks occur, 
all equally discouraging and fully indicative of his opinions at that 
period: and we can only account for his subsequent change of language 
on his arrival in England by his considering (as he himself states in his 
evidence) that “he found everybody disappointed;” that it had been 
said, ‘‘ more might have been Jone” and “that he therefore wished to 
have the means of going out again;” but we are bound to state that 
the evidence brought before us has not, in our opinion, corroborated the 
statement that he expressed to Captain Austin at the time any such sen- 
timents; and it will be seen that Captain Austin distinctly denies having 
received any communication to that effect. 

3. Some desultory conservation, however, certainly appears to have 
taken place on this subject when Captain Austin and Mr. Penny met on 
the {1th of August, 1851, and it was for this reason that the former 
(very prudently and properly, in our opinion) pressed Mr. Penny so 
strongly for his opinion in writing. 

4. We think, therefore, that Captain Austin could only form his 
jadgment on Mr. Penny’s written communications, which although very 
Jaconic, were sufficiently explicit; and that, under all the circumstances of 
the case, much weight is due to the feeling expressed by Captain Austin 
in his evidence, that as Mr. Penny’s expedition was, equally with his 
own, equipped at the public expense, and receiving its orders from the 
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Admiralty, although independent of his authority, he considered himself 
bound to abide by the strongly-expressed opinion of the officer who had, 
by mutal agreement, undertaken that particular portion of the search, 
ae all had been done which it was in the power of man to accom- 
plish.” 

5. We beg to remark on this part of the subject, that although Mr. 
Penny endeavours to draw a distinction between Wellington Strait and 
the channel to the north-west, which he has since named Queen Victoria 
Channel, vo such distinction appears in the track chart delivered by him 
to Captain Austin at the time, and which we annex to this report; and 
we therefore, think that Captain Austin could not fairly be expected to 
recognise any distinction between the upper and lower parts of this 
channel. 

6. It appears to have been under this impression, which we think 
Captain Austin fully justified in entertaining, that, after finding Welling- 
ton Strait closed, the ice still presenting the same impenctrable barrier 
it had done in 1850, he decided on occupying the remainder of the na- 
vigable season in the examination of Jones Sound, to which inlet his own 
instructions, as well as Mr. Penny’s, directed attention, but which the 
latter had been unable to explore in the preceding season. 

7. We think that considerable benefit might have arisen, especially 
with reference to future operations in Wellington Strait, if one of the 
expeditions had remained near the entrance about a fortnight longer, in 
order to obtain the latest information of the state of the ice in that di- 
rection, and, therefore, the probable practicability of the uavigation of 
this Strait, and we think this might have been accomplished by Mr. 
Penny without involving any serious risk of being detained during the 
winter; but we are clearly of opinion that as no certain traces of Sir 
John Franklin’s ships had been met with in any direction beyond their 
wintering place at Beechey Island in 1845-6, and no report of the route 
intended to be pursued by them could be discovered, after the most 
diligent and repeated search (thus leaving this question a mere matter 
of conjecture,) both Captain Austin and Mr. Penny were fully justified 
by the tenor of their lordships’ instructions in not risking their deten- 
tion in the ice during another winter; and we beg to add that all the 
most experienced Arctic officers iu both expeditions appear to have 
unanimously concurred in opinion as to the expediency of returning to 
England. 

§ With respect to the conduct of the officers intrusted with the com- 
mand of the expeditions and several exploring parties, we most gladly 
express our highest and most unqualified admiration of the zeal, energy, 
any and perseverance with which every individual amongst them 
performed their respective duties. They appear to have been animated 
by a common feeling of determination to endure every hardship, and 
brave every danger, in their endeavours to obtain some traces of their 
missing countrymen. The journeys accoriplished under the most difh- 
cult and trying circumstances, far exceed both in distance and duration 
any to be found in the previous records of Arctic exploration in those 
parallels of latitude; and the arrangements made by Captain Austin and 
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Mr. Penny were so well considered and so complete that all their parties 
returned (with only one exception) in perfect health, and without having 
experienced any sufferings beyond those which were inseparable from 
severe fatigue in such inclement regions. 

9. With respect to the results of the late eee as regards the 
search for the missing ships, on which their Lordships desire our opinion, 
we may remark that, in the first place, it is a matter of no small interest 
and importance to have ascertained with certainty the exact position 
in which they passed the winter of 1845-6, while the careful and minute 
exploration of the coast to the southward and westward by Captain 
Ommaney and Lieutenant M‘Clintock, without discovering any traces 
whatever of Sir John Franklin, would seem to afford a very strong pre- 
sumption that he did not pass that way; and conjecture, therefore, 
naturally turns towards Wellington Strait, to which it is well known he 
had often looked, as affording one chance of a passage to the north- 
west, and which we see by Mr. Penny's account of his examination of 
the upper part of the channel, appears to form at least a possible outlet 
in that direction, 

10. It is not without considerable hesitation and anxiety that we 
proceed to reply to the last point on which their lordships request our 
opinion—namely, ‘“‘ What benefits can be expected from any further 
research, with the means and directions in which the Committee are of 
opinion that such search should be prosecuted.” 

11. We should deeply grieve at being considered capable of treating 
with coldness or indifference the natural and praiseworthy feelings of 
those who are still without certain information of the fate of their 
nearest and dearest relatives, who in this state naturally cling to hope 
“even against hope,” and whose thoughts, as might be expected, turn 

rly towards further explorations in any and every direction; but we 
have felt at the same time, while considering calmly and carefully this 
difficult question, that we have an equally important duty to perform 
towards those brave and meritorious men whose lives must be risked in 
this arduous and perilous search, and to reflect in what manner it may 
be best eondiietad: with a due regard to their safety. 

12. Taking therefore, all these circumstances into consideration, we 
have, after a most careful and anxious deliberation, decided on recom- 
mending to their Lordships, that an expedition should be despatched 
next year to Barrow Strait, consisting of the same ships which com- 

Captain Austin’s division—namely, two sailing ships and two 
steamers, with orders to proceed direct to Beechey Island, and to con- 
sider that harbour—beyond which we think one sailing ship and one 
steamer should on no account be taken—as the base of future opera- 
tion. 

13. We consider any further exploration in the direction of Melville 
Island, or to the south-west of Cape Walker wholly unnecessary; and we 
would therefore propose that all the strength and energy of the expe- 
dition should be Jirented towards the examination of the upper part of 
the Wellington Strait; and we are of opinion that by the adoption of the 
same careful and well-considered arrangements which were attended by 
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such satisfactory results on the late occasion, this examination may be 
effected without any serious risk of loss or danger. 

14. If, on arriving at the proposed rendezvous early in August, the 
barrier of ice at the entrance of the Strait renders any attempt to 
penetrate it unsafe or imprudent, it may perhaps still be possible to 
convey boats on runners or sledges, or by any small “lanes” which 
may offer, and launch them into the open water above, and by this 
means depdtsa of provisions may be advanced to the most convenient 
points, and such further information obtained during the remainder of 
the navigable season as might very much facilitate the operations of the 
ensuing spring. 

15. These operations must, in that case, be commenced as early as 
possible in the season of 1853, and pushed forward with as much 
rapidity as is consistent with prudence, it being clearly understood by 
all the exploring parties that they must return to the depét at Beechey 
Island in good time for their embarkation by the middle of August at 
latest. The object in view would be to examine the upper part of 
Wellington Strait, as far beyond Mr. Penny’s north-western advance as 
possible; and if Sir John Franklin did really proceed in that direction, 
it appears highly improbable that some traces of his expedition should 
not be discovered by the exploring parties in their search. 

16. If on the other hand, Wellington Strait is found open and navi- 
gable on the arrival of the expedition in the summer of 1852, we 
think one of the sailing ships, with a steamer, might proceed at once to 
take advantage of this opportunity, if the officer commanding should 
judge such a measure safe and prudent, and be thus placed in winter 
saben in a more favourable position for commencing the land search in 
the spring of 1853; but with the most distinct injunctions not to advance 
to such a distance as to endanger their return to the depdt, or their 
communication with it in that year; and it should be enjoined with 
equal strictness that, in the event of any irreparable disaster to the 
ships so proceeding, or if they should be too firmly fixed in the ice to 
be extricated during the summer of 1853, they are to be abandoned, 
and the crews brought down to the depét. 

17. It is, however, proper to provide for one possible contingency— 
namely, that of the difficulty of travelling at a late season rendering 
the retreat of the crew to Beechey Island more hazardous to their 
lives than their remaining by the ships (if they are only frozen up) 
another winter; and in that case the division at Beechey Island, which 
will be still amply provided with provisions, &c., must remain also until 
the following year; but this is, we hope, an improbable supposition, 
and our confident belief is, that with the improved equipments and 
appliances of all kinds which past experience will dictate, such an ex- 
ploration may be made in the early part of 1853, as to enable the whole 
expedition to return to England before the close of the navigable 
season. 

18. It is obviously impossible to provide in a report of this kind for 
more remote and less probable contingencies ; but their Lordships 
instructions to Captain Austin (Par. 4 and 7) contain all the discre- 
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tionary power with which an Officer under such circumstances can be 
entrusted; and we conclude they will be embodied in any future orders 
on the same subject. 

19. We have thought it right to request from the several gentlemen 
named in the margin® their opinions on this interesting, but most diffi- 
cult question; and we annex their replies, to which we beg to call their 
Lordships’ attention. 

20. We have also requested from Captain Austin and the Officers 
specially employed in his travelling partiesf such suggestions as to 
practicable improvements in equipments, clothing, aud provisions, as 
- their recent experience so well qualifies them to offer. They are an- 
nexed to this report, and will be found of considerable importance. 

21. Although our instructions do not advert to the report of the loss 
of the missing ships received from an Esquimaux named Adam Beck, 
and to whom Sir John Ross in his evidence still attaches much weight, 
we beg to state that a paper written by Adam Beck, in the presence of 
Sir John Ross and Captain Ommaney, and purporting to be the sub- 
stance of information communicated to him by another Esquimaux, now 
in England, named Erasmus York, on the subject of the loss of the 
ships and the murder of the crews, has, on being translated before us 
by a Moravian missionary, well acquainted with the Esquimaux 
language, proved not to contain a single word relating to this occur- 
rence. 

22. Adam Beck’s subsequent deposition, which was sent to Copen- 
hagen for translation, has not yet been returned; but if their Lordships 
should consider any further inquiry necessary, we would only express 
an earnest hope that it may be conducted separately, and not allowed 
to interfere with the early arrival of the proposed expedition in Barrow 
Strait. 

23. With respect to the efforts now making to afford relief to the 
missing ships in the direction of Behring Strait, we do not venture to 
offer any suggestions beyond a hope that, until further accounts are 
received from Captain Collinson and Commander M‘Clure, the Jlover, 
may be kept fully provisioned. 


We are, &c., 
Wa. Bowtes, Rear Admiral. W. E. Parry, Captain 
ARTHUR FansHAWwE, Hear F. W. Bexcury, Captain. 
Admiral. GrEorGE Back, Captain. 


To J. Parker, Esq., M.P., §&c., Admiralty. 





The Secretary of the Admiralty to Rear Admiral Bowles. 


Admiralty, Dec. 5th, 1851. 
Sir.—My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having received the 


* Rear Admiral Sir John Ross, the Rev. Dr. Scoresby, Captain Austin, 
Captain Kellett, Captain Ommaney, Sir John Richardson, Mr. W. Penny, and 
Mr. A. Stewart. 

¢t Captain Ommaney, Lieutenant M‘Clintock, Lieutenant S. Osborne, Mr. 
Bradford, Surgeon, and Mr. Brooman, Paymaster, 
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Report of the Committee of Naval Officers, appointed to inquire into and 
report on the conduct of the officers intrusted with the command of the late 
expedition in search of Captain Sir John Franklin and party, and whether 
everything was done by them to carry into effect their instructions, and to 
prosecute the search for the missing ships, I am commanded by their Lord. 
ships to request you will accept for yourself, and convey to the other officers 
of whom the Committee was composed, the best thanks of the board of 
Admiralty for the ability, intelligence, and zeal, with which the inquiry has 
been conducted. 

My Lords have perused with the greatest interest the Report, as well as 
the evidence which the Committee have thought fit to take upon the subject, 
and have much satisfaction in expressing their entire concurrence with the 
Committe in the opinion expressed by them of the conduct of Captain 
Austin, and the officers engaged in the recent expedition. 

I an, &c., 
(Signed) J. PargeEr. 


Aw APPEAL TO THE INHABITANTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, FOR 
THE Provision oF Homes For our SarLors.—Bya Blue Jacket. 


THE necessity of these institutions is now so obvious, that in a nation 
like Great Britain the claims of seamen to general sympathy and assist- 
ance only require to be brought prominently before the public mind to 
accomplish that end. The character of seamen possesses many striking 
features fitted to secure respect. They are, as a class, bold, brave, and 
generous; but, as their occupation excludes them so much from the rest 
of mankind, they are comparatively totally ignorant of the social rela- 
tions of a community on shore. By reason of their candour and open- 
ness of character, they are easily imposed upon, and become in general 
the dupes of the designing from the moment they land. 

Since the general peace, considerable exertions have been successfully 
made at various ports to impart to them religious instruction, and to 
effect this praiseworthy object many associations have been formed, 
denominated ‘Seamen’s Friend Societies.” Excellent as these no 
doubt are, the experience gained of late proves that these societies are 
greatly defective when not accompanied by the necessary adjunct of a 
Sailors’ Home. Without this useful institution the efforts made to in- 
culeate religious instruction are greatly neutralised, if not rendered 
altogether abortive. What otherwise can be expected from those who 
may be domiciled in a boarding-house, where dissipation and low de- 
bauchery impregnate the atmosphere, and where the main object is to 
deprive as ee as possible the seamen of his hard-earned wages. 
The value of seamen may be briefly stated:—They are, under Provid- 
ence, the great connecting link of the nations of the world; all countries 
should, therefore, be interested in their welfare; to their instrumentality 
we are indebted for many of the comforts and luxuries which we enjoy; 
how often do our tables bear the produce of the East and West Indies, 
and other distant countries, which have been brought to us by means of 
their efforts, and in accomplishing which they are exposed to storms, 
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changes of climate, and all the various dangers incident to a seafaring 
life. With the extended commercial machinery of modern times it ma 
appear while we are enjoying our comfortable meal, in one sense, as if 
we individually traded directly with those distant regions, the produce 
of which may be before us, and which is obtained by us without trouble 
and at a comparatively small expense. We should reflect on the toil, 
pee and labour that is required in conveying such necessarics and 
uxuries to us. These considerations should, at least, induce us to 
sympathise with the men who devote themselves to such a hazardous 
profession, and surely in addition to their hard-earned wages we should 
rejoice to welcome them to port, to guide, instruct, and protect them 
from those who would deceive and plunder them, and in endeavours to 
do them all the good in our power while they continue under our in- 
fluence. In the history of our sea-girt island, seamen have never been 
wanting to guard our commerce sad qrotedt our shores. 

Let us for a moment reflect on the Great Exhibition of all Nations 
of 1851, all the plans about which would be unavailing without the 
instrumentality of seamen, and lastly, we may ask, who conveys the 
Christian Missionary to his distant post? how are the blessings of 
Christianity and civilisation to extend without their aid? By steady 
and preserving efforts to advance the character of British seamen, we 
tend to advance the national character, of which they are, in one sense, 
the representatives in foreign climates. To evince our sense of their 
value it is our duty and interest to have Sailors’ Homes at every seaport 
in the United Kingdom, where seamen could be boarded at a just and 
reasonable charge, their property taken care of, and encouraged to pre- 
serve their earnings by means of a Savings’ Bank, and where, at the 
same time, themselves should be given every facility for their improv- 
ing their minds and advancing their professional character. A register 
being kept of the particulars of each person, where could the shipowner 
better apply for a crew than at the Sailors’ Home? 

The Mercantile Marine Act recognizes these institutions, and the 
manifold advantages they will afford seamen generally. It would be 
well for shipowners to unite and establish Llomes at each of their sea- 
ports. Let us never forget that we have great maritime rivals on the 
other side of the Atlantic, who are so alive to the advantages of such 
institutions, that for several years there have been Sailors’ Homes, con- 
ducted on excellent regulations, for the comfort of seamen, in full opera- 
tion in several sea-ports in the United States. May not this foresight 
of the Americans and our neglect operate frequently in inducing our 
seamen to engage in the service of a eciga nation? Repeated appeals, 
by means of the press, are necessary until we see Sailors’ Homes 
as common as Custom-houses. The recent benevolent exertions of 
Captain Hall, n.n., for the purpose of establishing Sailors’ Homes, 
shows what can be done by one person, and what might we not expect 
by various combinations of persons of influeuce? Let us act justly to 
our sailors. 
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Saitogs’ Home av THE Port or BarisTou. 


A meeting of merchants, shipowners, and others favourable to the 
establishment of a Sailors’ Home for this port was held on Tuesday, at 
the office of the Mercantile Marine Board, Princes-street. The object 
of the proposed institution is to ‘provide for seamen, whether men-of 
war’s men, yachtsmen, merchant sailors, or shipwrecked seamen, of all 
nations, a respectable and comfortable board and lodging house, with 
medical attendance, where men, when paid off from their ships, pass- 
ing from one port to another, on shore on leave, prevented by stress 
of weather from returning to their ships, discharged from hospitals, 
waiting for a ship, or in any way in need of board and lodging, will 
be received and entertained at as moderate a charge as possible, and 
where religious and useful instruction will be within their reach, without 
any additional cost—thus inculcating in them the performance of their 
duty both towards God and man; and where their friends may address 
them letters, or meet them whilst fitting out, or on their return from sea.” 

The chair was taken by P. W. S. Miles, Esq., m.p.. who, having 
made a few observations upon the necessity and desirability of the pro- 
posed institution, called on 

Capt. Hall, g.N., to address the meeting. The gallant captain said 
he was not much accustomed to public speaking, but still he would 
endeavour to explain the benefits of Sailors’ Homes. The condition 
of sailors was well known, and until lately little or nothing had been 
done towards ameliorating it. Now, however, in many of the principal 
ports, such as London, Liverpool, Portsmouth, Dublin, Cork, Belfast, 
Glasgow, &c., Sailors’ Homes had been established, and were found to 
have answered admirably, and had already proved a great boon to sea- 
men when on shore. Capt. Hall then proceeded to describe his visits 
to the various ports of the United Kingdom for the purpose of aiding in 
the establishment of Sailors’ Homes, and the success he had met with. 
In Liverpool a great mistake had been made by the committee, as they 
had expended a large sum of money in building, which he trusted would 
be avoided in this port, as it had nearly been fatal to the success of the 
institution. The lodging-houses of that port were of the most abomin- 
able kind, and, until the establishment of a Sailors’ Home, the poor 
sailors had no other place to go to. In Dublin a Sailors’ Home had 
been established, and that with the most beneficial effects. It had now 
been in existence two years, and, notwithstanding the difficulties with 
which the committee had had to contend, it answered its objects most 
admirably, the other lodging-houses becoming improved in their character 
and lower in their charges than before. In Belfast he had met with 
similar success. There the lodging-houses were of the worst descrip- 
tion, and when a‘ship wanted to go to sea, the captain, from the want 
of such an institution as a Sailors’ Home, had been to those low public 
houses in order to find his men. From thence he crossed over to Glas- 
gow. He found that there had been, for a long time past, some talk of 
getting up a Sailors’ Home at that port, but nothing practical had been 
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done. When he arrived there he, as was his wont, inquired into the 
character of the lodging-houses, and found them to be very bad. About 
a fortnight previous to his arrival, he had been informed that a foreign 
sailor, who had taken refuge in one of them, was turned out into the 
streets with only a pair of trousers and an old red shirt, and that he was 
so ashamed that he shot himself. At Greenock, Stornoway, and Aber- 
deen, Sailors’ Homes had also been established. At the meeting held 
at Aberdeen, Capt. Abbott, said he was indebted to the Sailors’ Home 
in London for the proud position he held as the captain of a merchant 
vessel, as previous to his going there he had never known how to take 
care of himself. At Dundee there was alsoa Sailors’ Home nearly ready 
for opening. Other ports he had also visited, and he trusted that in 
them he had also laid the foundation for similar institutions. At Ports- 
mouth it was found that a Sailors’ Home was very much needed, and 
on his return from Ireland one was commenced-there. That institution 
had now been opened for some time, and so great was its success, that 
it was absolutely necessary that it should be enlarged. When there a 
few days ago the place was quite full. Several of the men had been on 
shore more than a month, and had visited the crystal palace five times; 
and some of them left the institution to go on board the Centaur with 
£10 or £17 in their pockets! He should like to know who had ever 
heard of a sailor going on board a man-of-war with £10 in his pocket 
before? Such a fact was a compliment to the service, to the men, and 
to the institution of Sailors’ Homes. At Devonport an institution had 
been commenced, and there was not the slightest doubt of its success. 

After mentioning one or two other places at which similar institutions 
had been established, or were much required, the gallant captain referred 
to Bristol. In no port was a Sailors’ Home greater needed than in 
Bristo]. Capt. Fisher, the superintendent of the police, had informed 
him that the character of the lodging-houses was very low, and this fact 
had been confirmed by all with whom he had conversed upon the subject. 
When a ship came from any foreign port, the sailors were surrounded 
by a dozen or two of what were called “runners,” and these abominable 
crimps would use every artifice in order to get men to their houses. 
There was no respectable person from the Sailors’ Home to meet them, 
and how then could they blame the poor fellows for going wrong when 
there was none to put them right. He was sure the establishment of 
the proposed institution would make a great change for the better; it 
did not require much money to commence, and it would be the means of 
conferring great benefits on a most deserving class of men. He had 
often been asked, when speaking upon this subject elsewhere, what re- 
ligion do you mean to teach? His answer was none at all. They had 
nothing whatever to do with sect or creed. Ifa sailor of the Free Kirk 
of Scotland wished to go to a church of that persuasion, the porter would 
be instructed to give him information where to find it; and the same 
would be the case with a Roman Catholic, or the member of any other 
sect. They had nothing to do with proselytising, all they wished was 
to reform them from going to those horrible haunts they must go to if 
Sailors’ Homes were not provided. 
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F. W. Green, Esq., said every one connected with shipping must be 
aware of the great disadvantage sailors laboured under in not having a 
home to go to on the termination of their voyages. He anticipated all 
would cordially agree in promoting the carrying out of so desirable a 
scheme; and he, therefore, begged to move that this meeting, having 
heard the statements of Capt. Hall, think it highly desirable to establish 
a Sailors’ Home at this port. 

Mr. John Edwards seconded the motion. As an intance of the utility 
of Sailors’ Homes he mentioned the case of a sailor who was with him 
when he commanded a vessel. This young man had learnt to read and 
write at the Sailors’ Home, and, finding him attentive to his duties, he 
(Mr. Edwards) taught him navigation, and that young man was now the 
captain of a ship in this port. Too long had it been said of the sailor— 


‘** Where he goes, and how he fares, 
No one Knows, and no one cares.” 


He hoped this stain would be wiped from Bristol, and that it would 
no longer be said that her citizens cared nought for poor Jack. 

The resolution having been unanimously adopted. 

R. Bright, Esq., moved the appointment of a committee for the pur- 
pose of obtaining subscriptions, &c., to carry out the foregoing resolution. 
He thought it quite time that something of the kind was done; and 
that as it was a question of benevolence and charity, it affected not 
merely the merchant and shipowner, but the general public, who he 
hoped would come forward and liberally support it. 

Wm. Cook, Esq., seconded the resolution. 

Mr. J. G. Powell said, before the resolution was put to the meeting, 
he wished to say a few words, and he claimed the liberty of doing so as 
a right, first, because he had been invited to attend, and secondly, be- 
cause he was a sailor’s son. He liked practical men and practical mea- 
sures, and when a committee was proposed he felt bound to address a 
few words to them, because he had the honor, eighteen months or two 

ears ago, of proposing a similar committee at a meeting held at the 
Royal Western Hotel, which was equally as well attended as at the 
present, and at which Mr. P. F. Aiken presided. Capt. Hall had talked 
about building a Sailors’ Home, but he believed if they wished to carry 
out the project, they could begin at once without having recourse to 
building at all, since there were abundance of places which would suit 
for a temporary purpose, until the matter was more fully matured. 
With regard to the abominable character of the lodging-houses in this 
city, he could, from his own knowledge, most fully corroborate the state- 
ment of Capt. Fisher, that they were of the worst character. Capt. 
Hall had said that at Falmouth there was no place for the sick, but in 
Bristol he was happy to say there was an infirmary and an hospital 
where every care was taken of sailors, as well as other persons who 
might happen to be ill. Then came the question of religion. He 
trusted when they appointed the committee—which he sincerely hoped 
they would do—that they would avoid splitting upon the rock that the 
former committee did. He spoke now in the presence of Lieut. Wood 
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and others who were upon that committee, and he would say that it was 
not enough for the porter to be instructed to show a member of the 
Free Kirk of Scotland or any other creed, the place where his particular 
sect met, but it was necessary that the committee itself should avoid 
allowing any sectarian differences it interfere with the object they had 
in view. The former committee had differed upon the point as to what 
should be the religion of the superintendent, and hence they came to 
nothing. He was sincerely desirous to see the establishment a a Sailors’ 
Home, and for this reason he merely threw out this suggestion in order 
that it might serve as a warning to the committee about tu be appointed. 
He should not have said a word but that there was the fact that the 
other committee, selected at a meeting as unanimous, and far more nu- 
merous than the present, had come to nothing, merely because they 
could not agree upon this one point. Fine speeches at public meetings 
signified nothing; what they wanted was particular measures, and he 
hoped therefore, the committee would allow no petty differences betwixt 
themselves to destroy the object they had in view. 

Capt. Hall briefly explained that he had no wish to commence build- 
ing. He was satiefied there were many places to be had in Bristol, 
which, with a little alteration, would make capital Sailors’ Homes. 

The resolutiun was then put and carried nem. con. 

C. Hill, Eeq., read the names of a number of gentlemen who should 
be elected as a committee to carry out the measures necessary for the 
establishment of a Sailors’ Home. He had long wished that something 
of the kind should be commenced, and he was glad that circumstances 
now appeared to be favourable. He was sure it would prove a great 
blessing to the sailor, because it would be putting him in a position to 
acquire useful knowledge, and would offer him a comfortable and safe 
retreat from the dangers to which he was continually exposed. He 
should be most happy to do all he could to assist so desirable an object. 

William Patterson, Esq., seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Rowe before the resolution was put wished to make a few obser-. 
vations in reference to what had fallen from Mr. Powell. The commit- 
tee to which he referred had not proved ineffectual from the cause named. 
It had not, however been dropped entirely, for the committee of the 
Bethel ship, comprising men of all creeds, were most anxious to see such 
an institution established, and a short time ago had asked him to collect 
information on the subject of Sailors’ Homes with the view of com- 
mencing oue on a small scale themselves. He had no doubt that the 
committee would be glad to co-operate with the one just appointed. It 
was desirable the public should know the sum likely to be required to 
set the thing afloat, and he therefore had calculated that a suitable build- 
ing might be obtained at a rental of £100; the cost of fitting it up 
would amount perhaps to between £200 and £300; and for persons 
employed in connection with it say £200 more. So that supposing they 

£500, they would be ina fair position to start for twelve months, 
reckoning the money received from the sailors for board, &c., as sufficient 
to supply the institution with food. 

NO. 1.—vVoL. XXI. ¥ 
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After a few words from Mr. H. A. Palmer, the resolution was put 
and unanimously adopted. 

The Chairman said, the real business of the meeting was now to be 
done: they wanted some money to begin with, and it was proposed to 
commence the subscription at once. He should have much pleasure in 
patting down his name for £50—(cheers. ) 

The subscription list was then handed round the room, and in the 
course of a few minutes the Chairman announced the gratifying intelli- 
gence that the donations amounted to £270; and the annual subscrip- 
tion to £35. He was afraid Mr. Rowe’s estimate of the sum required 
was much too low, and this might perhaps interfere with the subscriptions. 
He should be better pleased if they could start with £1000, and an 
anpual subscription of from £50 to £100, and in a city like this he saw 
no difficulty in the matter. In a short time it was to be hoped it would 
become self-supporting. 

Mr. Ford said he had spoken to several gentlemen on the subject of 
the meeting, who, although unable to be present, had manifested a lively 
interest in it, and had procured pecuniary assistance. 

It was then moved, seconded, and carried, that Messrs. Ford, Rowe, 
and Edwards, be a sub-committee to collect subscriptions, &c., and to 
report progress at their earliest convenience. 

P. W. S. Miles, Esq., M.P., and R. Briant, Esq., were then elected 
the president and vice-president of the proposed Institution; and the 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

We understand that the sum received in donations now amounts to 
upwards of £300; and the annual subscriptions have increased to £50. 


[We propose keeping this important subject before us, and therefore invite 
communications upon it.—Ed. 


Tue Hastines anp Spuinx Hurricane of the 30th of September, 
and lst of October in the China Sea. 


(The following are instructive accounts of the same hurricane encountered by 
H.M.S. Hastings and Sphinz in the China Sea, and communicated to this journal 
by the Board of Admiralty. It will be seen on considering the changes of the 
wind, experienced by both ships, that the focus passed to the northward of them 
On ite westerly course, and as these storms seldom cross the China Sea south- 
ward of south-west, when the Hastings had her first storm wind at N.N.W., 
(noon of 30th,) and the Sphinz hers at north-west, had both ships stood out of 
their course, S.E. or E.S.E., the focus would have passed still further from them. 
That it approached them rapidly is evident, and accounted for by both standing 
to north-east. But the dangerous shoals of the China Sea, being to the south- 
ward required much caution in making any southing, and a usetul lesson is thus 
afforded of bow best to avoid the focus of a hurricane on one hand, and a navi- 
gation rendered dangerous by shoals on the other. The seaman who is conver- 
sant with the subject will readily see this on constructing the figure for himself, 
as indeed all seamen should do.—Ep. ] 


_ 4.M.S. Hastings, Hong-Kong, 15th October, 1851. 
S1r.—In compliance with your Excellency’s memorandum of the 31st 
instant, I have the honour to inform you that, on the 30th ultimo, Her 
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Majesty’s ship under my command, (while on her passage from Singa- 
pore to Hong-Kong, in company with H.M. steam vessel Sphinz ), 
encountered a typhoon in the China Sea. 

The weather up to 4 a.m. of the 30th, had been generally fine, and 
the barometer was then standing 29°67; after that hour it was observed 
to be ually falling, the weather becoming squally, with a thin haze 
and a low rapid scud. 

At noon, she was in lat. 12° 20’ N., and long. 113° 35’ E., under 
double reefed top-sails and main-top-gallant-sail, on the port tack, stand- 
ing N.E., with the wind N.N.W.,, barometer 29°61. The weather over- 
cast with squalls and rain. At lh. 30m. p.m., under close reefed top- 
sails and courses;—struck fore and mizen-top-gallant-masts. 

a P.M., the barometer had fallen to 29°46 the weather overcast and 
squally. 

6h. p.m., barometer 29°10, the force of the wind rapidly increasing, 
furled the main-sail, fore and mizen-top-sails, sent top-gallant-yards and 
masts down on deck, got small-sails out of the rigging and tops, and 
unbent the jib. 

6h. 30m. p.m., lost sight of Sphinx. 

7h. P.m., furled the fore-sail, double breeched the guns, and secured 
them with hawsers; 8h. 45m. clewed up main-top-sail which was soon 
blown away from the fourth reef; 9h. 30m., the wind shifted to W.S.W. | 
blowing a heavy gale, force 10; the weather was overcast with violent 
squalls and heavy rain. 

10h. p.m, the spare jib-boom was washed away from the main chains. 

10h. 30m. P.M., carried away jib-boom and starboard bumpkin. 
lh. p.m, a few flashes of lightning, with heavy rain, force of wind 

10). 

11h. 10m. p.m., blew away main-stay-sail and hauled down the fore; 
(ship under bare poles). 

Midnight, wind south, force 11; barometer standing 28°91. 

Oct. Ist., 2h. a.m., wind south-west, force from 11 to 12; barometer 
29-93; aneriod 28-68—(the course of the typhoon supposed to be passing) 
4h. a.M., wind S.W.b.S., force 10; barometer 29-92, aneroid 28°82. 

Sh. 30m., a.M., first gig washed away from the davits. 

8h. A.M., wind south, force 9 to 10; barometer 29:29; heavy squalls 
and rain with a short heavy sea—up runners and tackles. 

10h. A.m., barometer 29°45; squalls and rain. Noon, wind south, 
force 8, squalls moderating; barometer 29°45. 

2h. p.M., wind S.S.E., force 7; bore up and made sail to close reefed 
fore-top-sail, and fore and main-stay-sails; standing N.N.E.; barometer 
29°41. 

5h. p.m., bent and set close-reefed main-top-sail. 

Gh. p.m., wind S.S. W., force 6. 

Sh. P.M., wind 8.E., force 5.; barometer 29°64. 

Oct. 2nd. 2h. a.m., wind E.S.E., force 5; barometer 29-70. 

8h. a.M., made sail to top-sails and courses. From this hour the 
wind remaiued E.S.E. until 8h. p.m., when it fell dead calm; the weather 
continuing cloudy. Barometer 29°80. 
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The calm lasted six hours, after which a light breeze sprung up from 
the northward. 
(Signed) F, W. Austen, Captatn. 

To His Excellency, Rear- Admiral C.J. Austin, C.B., . 

Commander-in- Chief. 
Her Majesty's Steam Sloop Sphinz, 
Hong-Kong, Oct. 5th, 1851. 

Srz.—I have the honour to inform you that Her Majesty’s steam sloop 
under my command, left Singapore at 11 a.M., on the 2ith September, 
in company with His Excellency the Rear Admiral Commander-in Chief, 
to proceed to this place. On the 25th at noon, it being then nearly 
calm, we took the Hastings in tow, and towed her for two hundred and 
thirty-five miles till 7 a.m. on the 27th, when the wind being fair from 
south-west we cast her off, and kept company with her under easy steam 
and sail. 

On the afternoon of the 29th the wind which had previously been 
W.S.W., backed wind to N.W. and N.; at daylight on the 30th the 
Hastings being on a wind, and the Sphinz's square sails bagging her 
to leeward, they were furled, and anticipating shortly a stiff north-east 
monsoon, the top-gallant-masts and yards were sent on deck. 

At noon the barometer was still high 30-07, the weather looking a 
little unsettled, wind N.W., lat. 20° 20’ north, long. 113° 36’ east. 

In the afternoon the mizen-top-mast was struck and jib-boom housed, 
wind inclined to freshen; Hastings in company, a mile to windward; 
proceeded to reduce sail and house top-gallant-masts.- 

We lost sight of Hastings at 6h. pmM.; she was, when last seen, furl- 
ing fore and main top-sails. 

From this time the barometer began to fall rapidly, and the typhoon, 
for such from its extreme violence and decidedly revolving character I 
conceive I am justified in calling it, commenced in earnest. Wind N.W. 
. Soon after seven o’clock the inner jib-stay blew away; the gig was 
washed away from the stern about the same time. - The fore and main 
top-sails which had been reefed at quarters, were both split at 8h. P.M. 
» At 10b. p.m., the typhoon was raging furiously; wind W.S.W. 

At 10h. 45m. the port cutter was overwhelmed by the sea, and washed 
away; at 11h. the starboard cutter shared the same fate. 

About the same time the wind suddenly lulled suspiciously for a few 
moments, and then shifting to the S.W., blew again with equal fury. 

Perceiving that we were in the south-eastern quadrant of the storm, 
my object was to i away towards the eastward, we therefore endea- 
voured to keep her head E.N.E. At lh. 30m. the ship was taken by 
the sea and headed West, all our efforts to get her head round were un- 
successful, and she remained on this course, and therefore pursuing 
the force of the gale till daylight, when a momentary lull and shift of 
wind enabled us to put her fea the right way again. 

At lh. 45m., my private wherry, stowed on the port quarter. shared 
the same fate as the ship’s boats and was washed away. 

At 2h. 20m., the starboard after-broadside gun which had been 
secured in the position of extreme training, muzzle forward, was moved 
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by the rolling of the ship (the after side tackle having become unhooked), 
and by the flood of the sea which was making clean breaches over the 
deck, to the position of extreme training, muzzle aft, and at the same 
time was thrown out of the trunnion boxes (the forelocks of the cap- 
squares being broken by the upheaving of the gun) and pitched over- 
board: fortunately this occurrence was seen and immediately reported 


at the time it happened; the breeching being immediately cut the gun. 


was cleared of the side. 

The barometer attained its minimum 29°15 at midnight, soon after it 
rose a little, and it is very remarkable that during the time we were 
following the storm with our head west, the barometer remained 
nearly stationary, As soon as we got her head to the eastward and 
steered away from the focus, the barometer rapidly rose, and the weather 
speedily mended, the wind drawing round to S.S.E. 

I do not ever remember in the course of my experience, a gale so 
awful and violent in character. There was no thunder or lightning, 
but a great deal of rain in the middle watch. The main-mast which is 
rigged with chain rigging, worked much, so much so that I was ap- 
prehensive that we should lose it and took the earliest opportunity when 
daylight broke, of swifting the rigging in. 

Daylight revealed a long catalogue of minor misfortunes; great part 
of the ship’s company’s galley washed away, port after-sponson started, 
many twa of the bulwarks washed away, both life buoys gone, quarter 
boats davits bent, fore-gaff carried away. 

We saw nothing of the Hastings on the following day, Ist of Octo- 
ber, or since. On the 2nd when observations were obtained, the lat. 
15° 42’, agreed with the reckoning, but the long, 116° 55’ was 70 miles 
to the eastward of it. 

I enclose herewith, an extract from the log, from midnight of the 29th 
to noon of the 2nd. 

Her Majesty’s steam sloop Sphinx anchored in Hong-kong Harbour, 
on the 4th, at 11h. 30m. P.M. 

I have, &c., 
Cuarues F. A. SHADWELL, Commander. 

Captain J. L. Massie, Cleopatra, 

Sentor Officer in China. 


Tue Evrora Steamer AND AmenicAN Suip Cuarves Barter. 


(Present Lord Justice Cranworth, Lord Justice Sir James Knight Bruce, 
Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, and Sir Edward Ryan.) 

This case is one of extreme importance with reference to the magnitude 
of the subject at stake; but it is a case in which, having heard all that can 
be said on the part of the appellants, and having had an opportunity, since 
the matter was last before this court, to consider the effect of the evidence 
adduced, their lordships have come to the conclusion, without any doubt 
whatever, that the judgment of the court below was correct, therefore we need 
not trouble the counsel for the respondent to address us. 

It is to be observed that this is a suit instituted by the owners of the 
barque Charles Bartlet/, against the steamer Europa, and there are several 


so a 
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other actions to abide the result. That a most fearful collision did take place 
is a matter that admits ofno doubt; there is no doubt that the Europa ran 
into, and sank the Charles Bartlett, with all her cargo, and the greatest part 
of her passengers and crew; for that the owners of the Charles Bartlett seek 
reparation, and before they can sustain this judgment in its integrity, they 
have to make out two propositions ; first of all, that this was occasioned by 
the misconduct of the Europa, and next, that they were not to blame them- 
selves. I wish to guard myself in saying they are to make out that, because 
I understand it is to be a matter of difference in the Court of Admiralty 
upon whom the onus lies; but it is not necessary to enter into the abstract 

uestion here, because their lordships have come to the clear conclusion that 
the Europa was to blame, and the Charles Bartlett was not. At all events 
the ert Bartlett was not to blame in anything that contributed to the 
accident. 

Noa, with regard to the Europa, the way it was put by the learned Judge 
of the Admiralty Court is this; he says—‘“Was the a to blame for 

ing twelve and a half knots an hour, during a fog, which it is admitted to 
have been, in the locality described ? Secondly, whether she was to blame for 
not having an adequate watch? Thirdly, was there any neglect in the en- 
gineering department? Fourthly, whether the order given to starboard, 
which it is admitted was an erroneous order, was or was not carried into 
execution, 80 as to produce any effect? The fifth will be a general question, 
whether the collision was the consequence of this state of things?” 

Now, the first question put is, ‘‘ Was the Europa to blame for going twelve 
and a half knots an hour during a fog, which it is admitted to have been, in 
the locality specified?” Now, the report on that subject, if I may give that 
name to it, was, that no positive rule can be laid down as to the rate at which 
a steamer may or may not travel on the ocean; no positive rule can be laid 
down; and I think it may also be said, I do not know whether it does go to 
that length, that no positive rule can be laid down as to what rate a steamer 
may or may not go during a fog. Fog is a word which admits of such infinite 
differences of degree, that no rule can be laid down applicable to every case 
of every fog. But their lordships are of this opinion, that this may be safely 
laid down as arule on all occasions, fog or clear, light or dark, that no steamer 
has a right to navigate at such a rate that it is impossible for her to prevent 
damage, taking all precaution at the moment she sees damage to be possible 
or probable; and if she cannot do that without going at less than five knots 
an hour, then she is bound to go at less than five knots an hour, as will pro- 
bably be the case in coming up the Thames. In the middle of the Atlantic 
much greater latitude may be allowed, but neither in the Atlantic, nor any 
where else, can any ship be navigated at such a rate that it is impossible for 
her to avoid doing damage, discovering only the impendency of damage at 
the moment when it is impossible to avoid it. 

Taking that as the turning point on which our judgment is to go, let us 
see what the evidence is on that subject. It appears by the log of the Europa, 
‘3h. 30m., dense fog, could nof see more than a ship’s length ahead;” that 
is their own statement of the state of the atmosphere; they were going 
twelve and a half knots an hour. Was it, or was it not, possible in that state 
of things, to avoid running foul of the ship if they discovered at the distance 
of seventy-five yards from her own head a sailing vessel P I say seventy-five 
yards distant, that is about the length of the ship, or 100 yards? What is 
the evidence on that subject? There is a conflict of testimony. There have 
been examined ten witnesses on that point, six of them persons that were on 
board the ship, the Europa, at the time of this unfortunate accident. One is 
Douglas Reid, the Admiralty Lieutenant—he was in charge of the mails; 
Wardell, the second officer of the Europa; Coates, an able seaman ; White, 
an able seaman; Fern, an able seaman; and Campbell, an able seaman. 
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I understand not literally stop, but so as to get out of the way of doin 
, if she discovers anything within her own length. So say White an 
Fern, two of the able seamen. Coates, an able seaman, and Campbell, an 
able seaman, say that in their opinion she cannot do it if she is going twelve 
and a half knots an hour, and discovers something for the first time 100 yards 
distant ; it is impossible to stop. The expression of another person is “Stop 
her, and get out of the way,” and that is the meaning of all the witnesses. 

Then, in addition to the parties on board the ship, they have examined 
also three captains of other ships belonging to the same company—Shannon, 
Lang, and Judkins—and all of them, without exception, say they conceive 
it impossible, discovering anything merely at the distance of a ship’s length, 
to get out of the way. That is entitled to the more weight, because one of 
them, Shannon, begins by saying, “I think she could,” but he corrects hime - 
self by saying on further consideration, “I think she could not.” Of the same 
opinion is a person named Bellhouse, a passenger on board; s0 far as his tes- 
timony goes, she could not. 

Take the evidence to be correct on that subject, that the Europa was. 
- navigated at a rate which made it impossible for her to avoid collision with a 
ship, discovering it only at the distance at which alone it could be discovered, 
it appears to us to follow, as an inevitable consequence, that she was sailing. 
at a rate of speed at which it was not lawful for her to navigate. 

But there is a little conflict of the evidence on that subject. Conflict of 
evidence is often a matter difficult to deal with, but, fortunately for the ends 
of justice here, it appears to their lordships that it will make no difference, 
because if the evidence of three of the witnesses be the correct view of the 
case, and if it were possible to avoid the collision, discovering the ship her 
own length off only, no further than that, then we come to the other point, 
why did not the Auropa get out of the way? Therefore it ol gp reducible 
to the position quicunque via. The Europa admits herself, or it must be 
admited the Exropa was materially to blame. | 

That being so, it is not necessary to discuss the other grounds of blame 
alluded to in the Court of Admiralty; but their lordships are of opinion that 
probably on the other ‘iaper certainly on most of them, the judgment was 
quite correct. I say the evidence on these points satisfies us she was to 
blame. Was she to blame for not having an adequate watch ? It is proved, 
it was admitted by Dr. Addums, and it must be taken to be the fact, that 
there was only one eye looking out on the occasion in question. Without 
professing to know anything of nautical affairs in a ship going at this enor- 
mous rate in a part of the Atlantic, where—though there is a difference in 
the evidence—it was probable she would encounter other ships, it waa very 
imprudent and improper not to have more than a single eye on the look out. 
The naval gentlemen whose assistance we have had, tell us that it is clearly 
their opinion that a ship under these circumstances ought to have had more 
than one eye looking out. If that had been so, Ido not know that a dif- 
ference of result would have happened, but it might have been so, and it is 
clear they were guilty of great negligence in not having a better look out, 

Was there any neglect in the engineering department ? If anything turned 
upon that some of us might have wished further time to consider the evidence, 
but if we are called upon to express our opinion off hand, we should say the 
oh ets of the evidence is that there was not sufficient attention. 

here should have been a person at the crank hatch to communicate the 
orders. That is the opinion we have formed; but if that had been any of 
the blame we attribute, we should have wished more time to consider it. It 
is idle, however, to stop to consider it in a case where the result must be the 
same, let it be one way or the other. 

It is admitted that a wrong order was given to starboard the helm. There 
Lieutenant Reid says, he is of opinion that she could stop herself, by which 
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is a doubt whether that was to any extent carried into execution. Certainly 
it was only toa small extent, if toany extent. It was a wrong order, and 
probably it a little interfered with larboarding the helm ; probably toa minute 
extent indeed. Whether it contributed to the accident it might be unsafe to 
speculate upon. Whether it was executed is a matter on which we do not 
feel called to give a positive opinion, inasmuch as it would not have turned 
the case one way or the other. 

For all these reasons their lordships have come to the conclusion that the 
Europa was to blame—very much to blame—on the grounds I have stated. 

With regard to the Charles Bartlett, was the Charles Bartlett to blame? 
The questions put by the learned judge of the Admiralty Court are these :— 
Was she to blame for want of a good look-out? Was she to blame, in not 
having heard the Europa sooner; not sounding a horn, or any other neg- 
lect, or anything unseamanlike in any part of her conduct ? 

Now, the only part of the case in which there was any semblance of blame 
to be imputed to the Charles Bartlett was, the question of the alleged want 
of a sufficient look-out. On that point, all the evidence that there is tends 
to show most strongly that there was a sufficient look-out ; but, undoubtedly, 
there was considerable force in the observations pressed by Dr. Addams, that 
the party who probably best knows about what sort of a look-out there was, 
has not been examined’ at all. That is a very fair and legitimate observation. 
We, however, have come very strongly to the opinion on the evidence, 
that there was a good look-out, and what we might have done as to examin- 
ing the man, if we had thought this was a material question, it is not neces- 
sary for us to decide; because we have all come to the conclusion, that 
whether there was a good look-out is quite immaterial to the case, when we 
are of opinion that everything, whether there was a look-out or not, that 
could be done was done. We are clearly of opinion that the Charles Bartlett 
did everything which, under the circumstances, she was called upon to do ; 
and that no look-out could have afforded the opportunity of doing more. 

Now, the Charles Bartlett, it is to be observed, was under circumstances 
in which, according to the laws of navigation, she was entitled to keep her 
course. Of course it will not be understood that their lordships mean to 
lay down any rule—varying as it would from rules laid down before, and 
which are analogous to rules about keeping the road, such as are frequent 
at common law. Their lordships do not mean to lay down the rule that a 
ship, though entitled to keep her course, is to do ao when under special cir- 
cumstances it is obvious it will lead to, instead of avoiding, accident. All 
these general rules must be held to be rules bending to circumstances, but, 

ima facie, a party entitled to keep his course kas nothing else to do than 

eep his course. ‘hat was the position in which the Charles Bartlett was 
placed; she keeps her course, and, according to the evidence, she states, 
that when the ship was at the distance of 300 or 400 yards, she endeavours 
not to insist on her right, but endeavours to prevent the collision by getting 
out of the way, and doing everything that could be done, beyond what a 
party entitled to keep her course, perhaps, was bound to do. That being so, 
we can impute no blame to her; and we are of opinion, that if all the pas- 
sengers and the crew had been engaged in looking-out, it could have made 
no difference at all. 

The same principal disposes of the point of whether she was to blame in 
not having heard the Europa sooner. Now, on that subject we think, with 
reference to that, the circumstance that she was keeping her course is 
very important, because a ship keeping her course is only bound to go on, 
and keep her course, not anticipating and watching that other persons are 
coming. If she had heard something was coming, she would have been en- 
titled to consider that it would come so as not to do her damage. There- 
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fore, it appears to their lordships that it is beyond the question, and is not 
worthy of attention. 

With regard to the noise on board their own ship, it is suggested there 
was dancing and a violin on deck. I do not think that is made out. It was 
below, and whether it was going on at that time is not made out, but the 
‘noise that is made out, is the noise of coppering a rail. A ship that is lying 
her course in the middle of the day, if a rail requires coppering, is entitled 
to have it coppered. It is not pretended there was more noise than was 
necessary to copper the rail; therefore that could not be a matter of com- 
plaint on the part of the Europa. It is said, indeed, that the coppering of 
the rail took off the attention of one of the parties that ought to have been 
on the look-out—namely, the ma‘e; and that he was not so engaged. But 
their lordships can pay no attentiun to that argument. The party looking-out 
might in a certain sense do the coppering. His business in looking-out was 
to walk with his eyes to the horizon; but that does not mean he is not to 
turn bis eyes off and see what a man is doing. All these expressions, ‘ look- 
out,” are to be taken in the common sense. He might do that, and look 
afver the man coppering the rail. 

On these grounds their lordships have come to the opinion that the acci- 
dent was sahout default on the part of the Charles Bartlett, and was through 
the neglect of the Europa. The consequence will be that the appeal will be 
dismissed with costs. ‘The other cases will follow that decision. 


Nautica, NotTIicgs. 





Parse Liaats.—New York, Nov. 3rd.—Captain Bell, of brig John French 
from Carthagena, arrived at this port, reports false lights off Key West 
supposed to have been set bythe wreckers.—Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, 
Noo. 20th, 1851. 





The Heber, at San Francisco, on her passage from Whampoa to San Fran- 

cisco, discovered a large rock on the oth August, in lat. 31° 12’ north, long. 

139° 55' east, not laid down in any chart. The rock was entirely bare, and, 

? judge from its appearance, was about 250 or 300 feet in height.—Shipping 
azelte. 





The Court of Directors of the East India Company have lately received from 
the Governor of Prince of Wales Island, Singapore and Malacca, the follow- 
ing Notification, which is published for general information. 


Horssurcu Ligutuovse. 

Notice is hereby given, that a lighthouse, bearing the above designation, 
in commemoration of the celebrated Hydrographer, has been erected on 
Pedra Branca, a rock which lies off the eastern entrance of the Straits of Singa- 
pore. The light will be exhibited on the night of the 15th October, 1851, 
and on every night thereafter from sunset to sunrise. 

The following is 2 specification of the position of the lighthouse, the dangers 
which come within the influence of its light, and the appearance of the light, 
by Mr. J. T. Thompson, Government Surveyor :— 

The lighthouse is situated, according to the Admiralty Chart, in lat. 1° 20’ 


no, 1.—vyou. xxX!I. G 
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20” north, and long. 104° 25/ east of Greenwich, and by compass bears from 
Barbucet Puint east, distant twelve anda half nautical miles, and from the 
north-east point of Bingtang N.W.b.W. ? W., distant twelve miles. 

The following rocks and shoals lying in the way of vessels, and coming 
within the influence of the light bear from the lighthouse :— 


Distance in 





Compass Bearings. Nautical miles. Description. 
E.b.S. 3 Rock, which shows at low-water 
spring tides. 
S.E.b.E. 2 E, 3 Rock, with 4 a fathom on it at 








ditto. 
S.E.b.E. 3 E. 103 Postilion Rock, with 13 fathoms 
on it at ditto. 
S.S.E. } E. 3 S.E. Rocks, which always show. 
S.b.E. 3 E. 6 Diana Shoal, with 2} fathoms on 
them at low-water spring tides. 
South 4 S. Rocks, which always show. 
S.b.W. 2 W. 2 South Ledge dries at half ebb. 
S.b.W. } W. 74 Shoal, with 1} fathoms on it at 
low-water spring tides. 
S.W. 35S. 113 Crocodile Shoal, with 8 fathoms 
on it at ditto. 
W.3N. 7} Rock, with 2} fathoms on it at 
ditto 
W.N.W. 2 W. 6 Stork Rock, dries at low-water 
spring tides. 
W.N.W. 2 W. 53 Congalton’s Carr, with I} fathoms 
on it at ditto. 
Between W.N.W. 2 W. Between Romania Shoal, with 3} fathoms 
and N.b.W. 4 W. 44 and 6 on it at ditto. 
N.b.E. 103 North Patch, with 4 fathoms on it 


at ditto. 


The light will be known to Mariners as a revolving bright light which gra- 
dually attains its brightest period once every minute, and as gradually declines 
until it totally disappears to the distant observer ; whilst, when viewed from 
a short distance, it is never entirely invisible. 

The lantern, which is open all round, elevated 95 feet above the level of the 
sea at high-water spring tides, will be seen from the.deck of a vessel at a dis- 
tance of fifteen nautical miles. 

As a beacon during the day, the lighthouse will be known by the following 
description :—It stands on a rock, which measures 150 feet long and 100 
broad, and is 24 feet high at its highest point above the level of high water 
spring tides. The lighthouse is a pillar of dressed granite, and the lantern 
covered by a spherical dome, which is painted white. 

(Signed) W. J. Butrerworrn, 
Governor of Prince of Wales Islund, Singapore, and Malacca. 
Singupore, Sept. 24th, 1851. 
Published by order of the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
JamMEs C. MELVILL, Secretary. 
East India- House, London, Dec. 3rd, 1851. 
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Youcuat Harzsour Lieutrsouss, Sourm Coast or IRBLAND. 


Ballast Office, Dublin, Nov. 27th, 1851. 
The Corporation for Preserving and Improving the Port of Dublin hereby 
give notice, that a lighthouse has been erected on the western side of the en- 
trance of Youghal Harbour, County Cork, from which a light will be exhibited 
on the night of the lst of February, 1852, and will thereafter be lighted every 
night from sunset to sunrise. 
Specification given of the position and appearance of the light by Mr. Halpin, 
Inspector of Lighthouses :— 
Youghal Harbour Lighthouse is erected on the west side, and within the en- 
i of the harbour, in lat. 51° 56’ 34” north, and long. 7° 50’ 33” west, and 
ars:— 
From Black Rocks (East Point) N.E. 3 E., distant 23 nautical miles. 
» Capel (or Cable Island east point) Nea ‘ » 3¢ 
E. 


» Bar Rocks, (S.W. point) ~- »bE.ZE. , 1 ‘ 
» Black Ball Ledge, (N.E. point) N.b.W. 2 W. ,, if ” 
» Black Ball Head, N.W. } W. ‘ 
» Ferry Point S.W. 3S. 


» 8 ’ 

The lantern is 78 feet over high-water level. The light will be a fixed 
bright light open to the harbour, and seaward to S.W.b.S., and inclear weather 
will be seen at the distance of two leagues. 

The tower is circular, of a light stone colour. 

The bearings stated are magnetic— Var. 27° 50’ west. 

Note.—Capel Island, on the west side of Youghal Bay, tears from Bally- 
cottin Island Flashing Light E. 3 N., distant six miles, and from Mine Head 
Intermitting Light W. 4 S., distant twelve miles. 

By Order, H. Verexer, Sec. 





ALTERATION OF TipDAL SiaNats aT Dover Harpovur. 


Dover, September 11th, 1851. 
Notice is hereby given, that on and after the first day of January, 1852, the 
following Tide Signals will be exhibited at Dover Harbour instead of those now 
in use :— 











Depth of Water on 
bb and Flow b Day Signals. 
Index at Nort 
Pier. 


Night Signals. 








Red Flag with a Black/A Small Low Red Light on the 
Ball under at the cus-| North Pier, and similar light 
tomary Staff on the} on the outer extremity of the 
South Pier. South Pier. 

10 to 13 feet. Red Flag on the same|The lights now in use—viz., two 

Staff. large Red Lights on the Signal 

Staffs of the South Pier, and 

the above mentioned Small Low 

Red Light on the North Pier. 


7 to 10 feet. 


13 feet & upwards. |Red Flag with a Black|J.ights as above. 
Ball over on the like 
Staff. 
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A brilliant Green light projecting its rays towards the Harbour’s Mouth will 
be exhibited throughout the night by the Clock Tower in the inner part of the 
Harbour, and will show midway between the Piers. 

No Signals to ships in general will be made between seven feet ac ebb, and 
seven feet at flood, by the Index Board, and whenever, at other times, the 
Harbour is inaccessible to vessels, the flag (if in the day) will be pulled down, 
and (if at night) the light or lights on the South Pier will be extinguished, 
and only upon the former being rehoisted, or the latter relighted, can the Har- 


bour be entered. ; 
By order of the Honourable Warden and Assistants of Dover Har- 


bour. 
G. T. Tuompson, Registrar. 


Singapore, Oct. 6th, 1851. 

The American clipper-ship Memnon, Gordon, has been lost in Gaspar 
Straits. She was from Hong Kong for London, with a cargo of teas, had a 
dead beat down the China Sea, and on the morning of the 14th ult., about 3 
a.M., was in the Straits of Gaspar, with a bright moonlight, the island off the 
west end of Pulo Leat bearing south, and the north extreme point of Pulo Leat 
E.S.E,; tacked and stood to the 8.W., but immediately on the ship getting 
headway she struck on a reef not laid down in the charts. She was hove off 
the same day at high-water by her third bower, and was found to be uninjured. 
After being warped out clear of all danger, the vessel was anchored with the 
second and third bowers, with 30 fathoms of chain each. 





Singapore, Oct. 6th, 1851. 
The Adelaide, Allen, arrived at Whampoa, from Penang, was attacked by 
Chinese pirates on the voyage, who were beaten off after several of them were 


killed. 


MaRinE DEPARTMENT. 


Bombay Castle, 31st July, 1851. 

The following letter from Lieut. C. G. Constable, Jate in command of the 
Schooner Constance, dated the 14th instant, to the address of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Indian Navy, is published for general information. 

From Lieut. Charles G. Constable, I. N., 

To Commodore Stephen Lushington, R. N., 
Commander-in- Chief Indian Navy. 

Srr,—I have the honour to report the existence of a dangerous Rock, 
hitherto unknown to Europeans, near Cape Moosendom, at the entrance to 
the Persian Gulf. 

When in command of the H. C. Schooner Constance last May, duty took 
me to Coomza, a town situated at the bottom of one of the many deep coves 
in the neighbourhood of Ras Moosendom. TI there learnt that a sunken rock 
lay about half a mile off the island of Towkhul, but I could not then gain 
any particulars. A week afterwards I called again at Coomza, and was 
visited by about thirty of the inhabitants, and found amongst them one who 

ave me marks for finding the shoal. Thus guided, I came over the rocks 
in my boat, but was swept away by the current, and could not get on the 
patch again that day. On the following day, I succeeded in anchoring a 
boat on it, and accurately fixing it. The water, about is very deep (from 50 
to 70 fathoms). We first got 14 fathoms on the shoal, then 8, 4, 2, and 4 J, 
yards The whole patch is not more than 50 in diameter; and it doe 
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not show, except when very close. It bears west (true) from the centre of 
Towkhul, distant from the nearest part of it seven-tenths ofa mile (or nearly 
three-fourths of a mile.) And here I should remark that ‘lowkhul is placed 
on the General Chart of the Persian Gulf (where it is spelt Towkiu,) nearly 
1’30” N. of its true position. 

The water round about the islands and cliffs that form what, in a general 
sense, is called Cape Moosendom, is very deep, there being from 40 to 80 
fathoms close to them ; it is on this account that this shoal would have been 
particularly dangerous, for in such deep water no such danger would have 
been apprehended, and that part was trigonometrically surveyed by Lieut. 


J. M. Guy, in 1821. The warning supplied by the lead, would in all proba- - 


bility have come too late, supposing a lead had been going in such deep 
water. 

Towkhul is a perpendicular rocky islet, about 300 feet high, nowhere more 
than a quarter of a mile long; there is 50,fathoms water almost alongside of it. 
The natives of Coomza call it “Sowhgg,” and the shoal “ Ruk Sowhgg.” 

The following marks were observed when anchored on the rocky patch :— 

Miskhan Rocks on with south end of Perforated Rock. 

Kuchal is hidden behind the Southern part of Towkhul. 

Eastern end of Jezeereh Goon on with the easternmost little bit of white 
beach in Dooah Mielee. 

Western extreme of Jezeereh Goon in one with the high round hill over 
behind Kumza. 

I take this opposes of adding my testimony to the non-existence of 
the Challenger Bank, at least in the position assigned toit. In H. M.S. 
Challenger the longitudes were reckoned from Bombay Flag Staff in 72° 46’ 
30” E., as used by Captain Owen. Making, therefore, the necessary allow- 
ance, I steered the Constance over the given site of the shoal, and no indica- 
tion of shoal water was seen in any y adae 

am &c., 
C. G. ConstaBip, Lieutenant I. N. 
Late Commander H. C. Schooner Constance. 

Bombay, 14th July, 1851. 

By Order of the Right Honourable the Coverner in Council, 
J. G. Lumspen, Secretary to Government. 





BEACONS AND Booys IN THE ST. LAWRENCE. 
Beacons on Island Anticosti, South Shore. 


South Point Beacon, forty Six miles east of Salt 
: feet high, lat. 49° 3/ 43”, Lake Bay, lat. 49917! 30” 
long. 62° 18’ 30”. long. 43° 20/ 30”. 


Pavillion River Beacon Cape St. Mary, lat. 49° 
forty feet high, lat. 49° 9/ 40’ 30” N., long. 63° 58’ 0” 
45”, long. 62° 53! 10”. W. 
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May 17th, 1851. 
A black buvy on the north extremity of the Prairie Shoal in four fathoms ; St. 
Peters Church open its own breadth of the east side of St. Paul’s Bay, Notre 
Dame Church in one with the south part of Point St. Josepb. 

A black buoy on the east end of the Brule Bank, in four fathoms, the west 
end of Two Head Island, and the west end of Burnt Cape Ledge in one, Cape 
Tourmente W.S.W. 

A black buoy on the north-west side of the Brule Bank, in three fathoms 
water, the west end of Two Head Island and the east end of Margaret Island, 
touching the west end of Grosse Islund, S.b.E. ¢ E. 

A red buoy on the east end of the Traverse Spit in three fathoms, the west 
end of the Two Hea‘ Island, and the east end of Margaret Island just open, 
the west end of Gresse Island S.S.E. 

A chequered white and black buoy on the east end of the west sand in three 
fathoms, Patience Island and Two Head Island touching Berthier Church just 
open to the westward of Reaux Island. 





Rio pE ta Hacua.—Bremen, Nov. 30, 185).—Captain C. Osterloh, com- 
manding the Bremen brig Margaret, arrived at this port from St. ‘Thomas, re- 
ports as follows, in order to meet incorrect statements :—Rio de La Hacha 
(or La Hacha, as it is called commonly), belonging to the Republic of New 
Granada, has no harbour or bay, but is situated on the open coast, in lat. 11° 
33/N., long. 72° 52’ 30” W. of Greenwich. This was ascertained by a chro- 
nometer that had been examined four days before arrival in La Hacha, at St. 
Thomas, and in La Hacha itself, and by means of which it was determined 
that St. Thomas (Fort Christian) was situated four hours nineteen minutes 
forty seconds west of Greenwich. Vessels destined for this place, and com- 
ing from the eastward, do best if they run for Cape La Vela, about thirteen 
German miles east of La Hacha. ‘The country at the Cape is tolerably high, 
hilly, and towards the interior, mountainous and uncultivated. It is to be 
known particularly, by a small rocky island close to the Cape. From this 
cape take your course ; but do not come closer to the land than eighteen 
fathoms, because there are banks between La Vela and La Hacha, which ex- 
tend certainly much further from the shore than noted in the direction books. 
Vessels bound for Santa Martha have been lost on these banks, although 
it is to be supposed that they have kept from the land at least one and a half 
miles English. 

The coast to the westward of La Vela is very low and dangerous, on ac- 
count of the malevolent Indians, who inhabited the whole extent as far as 
close to La Hscha. When you have made good the distance until to about 
the meridian of La Hacha, steer towards the land, and you will perceive some 
woodland east of the town, which appears much higher and darker than the 
other parts of the country. This woodland borders immediately on the east- 
ern part of the town of La Hacha, from which it is separated only by a small 
river (where the territory of the Indians commences), and is the only mark 
on this coast, as the town, on account of its low situation, is not to be seen 
so soon. When you are as close to the shore as to see the town—which you 
can know by a high church with a square obtuse steeple in the middle—make 
use of the lead continually, and do not fear because the water begins to be- 
come shallow, until you find a depth suitable for your vessel; where you will 
find the best anchorage ground, N.N.W. of the church, on a sandy bottom. 
Pilots are not to be had here. If you donot make use of the lead, but think 
yourself sufficiently distant from the shore, you will run the risk of getting 
aground, because about two English miles from the shore, there are only 
eighteen feet of water. 
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Should you have to pass Rio Hacha, you will have a good mark at the Snow 
Mountains east of Santa Martha, which raise their summits above the clouds 
Ic will, however, be very difficult to beat up, as there is commonly a strong 
breeze in day time. During my sojourn from the Ist to the 23rd of April, 
we had a very strong sea-breeze from N.E. to N., which mostly commenced 
at nine o'clock in the morning, and lasted until eight o'clock in the evening, 
being particularly severe from two until four o’clock in the afternoon. At 
night there is mostly a calm and very little land breeze. 

The principal articles of export are redwood, and fustic, particularly 
the former article, which is brought to market by the Indians in large 
quantities. 

The authorities of La Hacha were very kind and friendly towards us, and 
after perusal of my passport gave a salute to the flag of our Republic, which 
now for the first time was seen in these waters. 

C. OsteRLon, Bremen brig Margaret. 





Ruxes anp Directions For THE REGULATIONS OF THE Ports or HosBART 
Town AND LAUNCESTON. 


1. No vessel shall receive a Certificate of exemption from pilotage until 
she has been two months in the Colonial trade without interruption. 

2. When the Master or Commander of a vessel wishes to be removed 
either from her moorings or from her berth alongside the wharf, he must 
write an application in a book in the Port Office; and the Officer whose 
duty it may be to superintend the removal, must when he has performed this 
duty, make an entry in the book opposite to the application, stating the date 
when such removal took place, and signing his name to the entry. 

3. When a vessel is about to leave the port, the Master or Commander 
must write his requisition for a Pilot in a book in the Port Office, stating the 
hour the Pilot will be required. 

4. The Master or Commander of every Vessel leaving the port must call 
at the Port Office and discharge all pilotage and harbour dues; and upon 
producing the receipt for the same to the Collector of Customs, and discharg- 
ing all other duties to the Customs, the Vessel's clearance will be forwarded 
to the Port Officer. 

5. The following are to be considered removes upon which the harbour-due 
of One Penny per ton will be charged :— 

1st.— The anchoring and mooring a Vessel on arrival, whether inside or 
outside the Harbour Master's limits, (which is a line drawn from Battery 
Point to Macquarie Point), except those Vessels attempt by the Act of 
Council 10th Victoria, No. 1. 

2nd.—Any removal in the Port, unmooring and moving to the wharf, to be 
considered as one remove : hauling off the wharf and re-mooring to be con- 
sidered as only one remove: or if a Vessel be taken alongside the wharf at 
once on arriving from sea, that is to be considered as only one remove. 
Unmooring and preparing for sea to be one remove, except when the Vessel 
is outside the Harbour Master’s limits, and then only on a written 
requisition. 

6. All vessels entering the River ‘amar for the purpose of seeking for trade, 
and proceeding no further up than George Town, and not breaking bulk, 
are to be exempt from pilotage except upon requiring the services of a pilot. 

7. All Colonial traders taking the Gypry steam-tug from Launceston to 
Bryant’s Bay, or the converse, are to pay only two thirds pilotage. 

8. The limits of the Port of Hobart Town, for the purposes of the Port 
eee one, to be a line drawn from Little Sandy Bay Point to Tryway 

oint. 
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9. All Vessels after having anchored in the Port are (without being re- 
quired to do so) to rig in their flying jib-booms; and are not to run them 
out again before their departure from the Port without the permission of the 
Port Officer. 

10. The Harbour Master, his Assistants, or any Pilot, while removing 
any Vessel from one anchorage to another, may make her fast to any other 
Vessel. 

11. The Senior Harbour Master is the second Officer of the Port, and 
will take charge of the Port Officer's duties in his absence: both Harbour 
Masters to be available for any general duty which the Port Officer may re- 
quire of them, 

12. The Port Officer at Hobart Town has charge of the whole Marine 
Department of the Colony, and is responsible to the Government that the 
whole of the duties are performed. His charge includes the Port Officer at 
Launceston, the Harbour Masters, Pilots, Signal Stations, Lighthouses, 
Buoys and Beacons, and all persons connected with them on both sides of 
the Ysland. 

13. The Pilots in charge of Vessels entering the Port are not to permit 
any boats to come alongside except the Boarding Officer's boat, the Customs’ 
boat, or Health Ojficer, before the Vessel is property secured at her 
anchorage. : 


Given, &c. 
W. T. Denison. 





DANGERS IN THE SOOLOO AND MINDORO SEas. 


Newton Heath, Manchester, November 20th, 1851. 

Sir.—First premising that I have been in command of merchant vessels 
navigating in the eastern seas for several years, I beg to acquaint you of the 
following dangers, &c. that I have met with on various trading voyages whilst 
there, which | believe are not generally known; if they should not have 
been noticed by any of your correspondents, please give them a place in your 
Magazine for the benefit of its readers. 

First.— The Golconda shval in the Mindoro Sea.—“ Sir E. Belcher speaking 
of this shoal in his voyages of the Samarang says, that he could not deter- 
mine the exact position of it, not having any land in sight, and very strong 
currents prevailing at the time.” I happened in one of my voyages to pass 
over it (or possibly another) in very clear weather, with the land of Panay 
and the island of Cagayane both in sight, of which I annex the particulars. 

October 17th, 1850, noon, lat. 9° 55’ N., island Cagayane, S.W.b.S. dis- 
tance twenty miles, moderate breezes, north-east. At 1h. 30m. close to the 
shoal, could not weather it, tacked off and sent the boat to sound ; found three 
fathoms, but there being a strong westerly current, the boat could not reach 
the extreme eastern point of the shoal where there appeared to be much 
less water; after hoisting up the boat stood over the western part of the 
shoal, least water in passing over six fathoms; bottom, black rocks with white 
sandy patches; whilst on the shoal, the island Cagayane bore S.S.W.4S., 
from the Royal yard and point Nasog, on the island of Panay, N.E.? E. from 
the deck, which will make the shoal in lat. 10°02’N., long. 121° 27'E., allow- 
ing Cagayane the position given it by Sir E. Belcher. 

‘The extent of the shoal is about two cables’ length, in a north-east and 
south-west direction, and half a ditto in breadth; saw another shoal about 
the same size, bearing S.b.W. from this distant two miles: after passing 
the shoal stood to the north-west twenty miles with a good look out, but saw 
nothing more. These shoals appear to extend in patches from Cagayane to 
the parallel of 10° 02’ N.; as on a subsequent voyage, I passsd through the 
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Cagayane islands, bound to Manila with astrong north-east wind; after pass- 
ing through, wind shifted to the northward; endeavoured to pasa betwecn 
that parallel and the islands, but on nearing the meridian of Cagayane, its 
distance about fifteen niles, found the passage nearly blocked up with heavy 
breakers. It would not be advisable for any vessel to get on that meridian, 
until to the northward of 10° 10’N., and vice versa. 


Shoal in Carimata Passage. 
June, 1846.—found to Singapore, passed a sand bank, nearly awash, bear- 
ing from East island, 8.E.b.S.45., distant twelve miles: this was published 
on my arrival at Singapore in the local papers. 


Straits of Balubac. 

The Dry Sand Bank mentioned by Horsburgh, three miles north of Passage 
island, has an extensive reef stretching to the south-east, which is not visible 
in the south-west monsoon, but breaks very heavy in the north-east ditto, 
and would be very dangerous if a vessel with a scant wind should be tempted 
to go to the southward of the shoal. There are also several very dangerous 
shoal patches contiguous to the islets, off the east coast of Banguey: they 
should not be approached at all in the night, nor within five or six miles in 
the day without a good look out at the mast head. 


Calagatar Shoal. 

This shoal does not appear to be noticed by navigators at all (at least, not 
to my knowledge), although much in the way of vessels going to, or leaving 
Manila by the Straits of St. Bernadino; it extends some distance along the 
coast, from Port St. Jago to the northward; about two miles off shore breaks 
very heavy in the south-west monsoon, to avoid it, after passing Point St. 
Jago (which is bold to), do not steer more northerly than N.W.b.N., until 
Fortune Island is brought to bear N.b.W.; then haul up for that island and 
ea it on either side ; another mark for clearing this shoal, is to keep Point 

imbones open of the eastern extreme of the land of Maribales. 


Shoals contiguous to Sovloo. 

Breakers probably oa Takoot Paboonoowan shoal.—I have seen these 
breakers on three different occasions, and suppose they must be on the above 
shoal, although they are farther north than the position as given by Hors- 
burgh; neither does he speak of breakers. I made them to bear from Duo 
Bolod N.W.b.W., and from Sangboys S.b.W.4W.; it appears to be of small 
extent, and probably would not break in sinooth water. 

Another shoal of three fathoms, or probably less at low water spring tides 
exists, with the Salleeolakit islands in one, bearing S.E.b.E., and the Sang- 
boys E.b.N.4N. This is probably the Griffin shoal of Horsburgh, but it is 
much to the westward of the position given by him. 

There are several shoal patches to the westward on this parallel, but, I 
think none dangerous but the above. I have passed over all that I believe 
exist, but never bad less than five fathoms. I have gone this passage on 
many different occasions, to and from Sooloo, and I find the best track is to 
keep the island of Dassaan just visible from the deck (ofa small vessel 
nearly dipping), which will lead clear through between these shoals; it 
would not be advisable for a stranger to get on this parallel at night, as most 
of the shoals are on the edge of soundings, and vessels coming from the 
northward would get no bottom until on them. 

I also beg to acquaint you with two different passages between the Phillip- 
pine islands that I have gone through several times, and which might proba- 
bly be of use to future navigators. 

Nortnumberland Passage. 

Running for the above passage, passed over a shoal with overfalls from 
five to twelve fathoms, about half a mile in extent; at the time had the 
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North Rocks in one with Turret island, bearing S.E.3E. and the north-west 
extreme of Busvagon, south. 

The first is through the straits of Iloilo, and along the east coast of Panay, 
which is slightly spoken of by Horsburgh. The town of Iloilo is the scat of 
Government for the island of Panay ; it has its Governor, Lieutenant ditto, 
and their officials,—it carries on an extensive trade with Manila—in tobacco, 
sugar, sapan wood, &c.; and is a good place for a vessel to put in, if in dis- 
tress. It is situated on the extreme south-east part of Panay, on very low 
land; having a salt water creak running round the town, in which vessels of 
200 tons can load or discharge, and if necessary, can be hove down and 
repaired. There are no port charges, only a small fee to the Capitaine del 
Porto for entering and clearing the vessel; water is conveniently got on the 
island of Guimaras. Iloilo itself being badly supplied ; refreshments can be 
got pretty moderate. High water full and change twelve hours. There isa 
dangerous shoal to the westward of Iloilo of considerable extent, say, eight 
or ten miles in a south-west direction; to avoid this a course should be 
steered for the south end of Guimaras, and not haul to the northward until 
within half a mile of that island; when at that distance, haul up and coast 
along as near as safety will permit, (it is bold to), keeping the lead going, 
soundings will be obtained from thirty to forty fathoms when off the Bay of 
St. Ana, which will decrease quickly to twelve in the Channel (if to the 
westward of it, you will shoal to five on the tail of the bank). This you will 
carry until up to the first of three remarkable bluff headlands on the Gui- 
maras shore, when abreast the second bluff, it will decrease to five, and on 
nearing the third ditto, which is nearly opposite the town, there is no bottom 
at thirty fathoms. Going in with a working breeze, should never stand off 
to less than four and a half fathoms, but can approach the Guimaras shore 
within hailing distance. When about entering the narrowest part of the Chan- 
nel, the town of Iloilo will be seen rising above the horizon, with the Fort 
nearly in one with the third bluff; this bluff must be passed as close as pos- 
sible to avoid being horsed on to the opposite shore by the strong tides. 
After rounding the Fort the creek's mouth will be seen: a little to eastward 
of this, is the best anchorage in twelve fathoms, mud close to the fishing 
stakes, with a kedge inshore. 

If bound to Manila by this passage, a pilot can be procured here for that 
place, or merely through the straits of Uloilo, which extends until clear of 
the shoals outside the seven pecadoes; for the last they will charge from 
eight to ten dollars. Leaving Iloilo with a fair wind, mid-channel is a good 
course, but if foul, borrow on the Guimaras shore until in the neighbourhood 
of the seven pecadoes; these must be passed on the north side (the south 
being full of shoals), and then borrow on the fishing stakes on the Panay 
shore ; you will carry from fourteen to seven fathoms on this line, until one 
and a half mile from the islands, when it will shoal suddenly to five or four. 
When getting near this narrow part of the Channel, the seven pecadoes will 
take the appearance of three islands, and kept on with a remarkable peak 
and valley; on the high land of Panay will lead 
clear, when the island of Nampaloongan (which 
is a high island between Negro and Guimaras 
is open, of the east end of the latter island, 
steer north-east until in seven or eight fathoms, then shape a course to pass 
mid-way between Negros and Panay, soundings from twenty fathoms down 
will be obtained all the way, but should not be decreased less than five on 
either shore; when the north end of Negros bears east, give it a wide berth 
to avoid an extensive mud bank that exists there ; pass the Calabezas islands 
at convenient distance—then steer to pass between Apiton and Panay—then 
through between Sombrero and Balubadiandan—then a course may be steered 
either side of Culebras for the Channel between Calagnan and Canas, and 
thence to the northward. All these Channels, although narrow, are safe 
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with good anchoring ground, (see copy of chart). (In October, 1849, I rode 
out a typhoon between Calagnan and Canas). After getting clear to the 
northward, steer W.N.W. for the Sapatas, and pass either between them or to 
the southward as most convenient (it would not be advisable to go to the 
northward, as there are extensive shoals off the south coast of Maxbate): 
then shape a course to pass between Tablas and Romblon; there are no 
dangers on this track. The small but high and jagged looking island of Cresto 
de Gallo alone will be seen to the northward, on nearing Sibuyan. After 

sing between Tablas and Romblon, the passage through any of the other 
islands may be taken at pleasure, they being all safe and pretty correct on 
Horsburgh’s charta. 

The second passage along the west coast of Panay is much used by Spanish 
vessels in the north-east monsoon, when coming fom the southward. It is 
close along the west coast of Panay, passing between it and the Dry Sand 
Bank, then between Maralison and an island close to Panay, and coasting 
along to Point Potol, passing between that Point aud the Caraboas islands, 
and then along the island of Tablas for Maestro de Campo (which with all 
the adjacent islands are bold to), and thence to Manila, if with a northerly 
wind, work close along the Tablas shore, there are no dangers. 

In the late charts, the space between Point Potol and the Dry Sand Bank, 
is made to appear full of shoals. 1 have gone over this ground several! times 
with a beating wind, but never saw any; and I believe, the only hidden dan- 
ger that was not known thoroughly, was the Panagatan shoal, on which the 
Marquis of Camden and other vessels have been lost, but which is now cor- 
rectly placed by Sir E. Belcher. 

T remain, &c., 
To the Edttor of the N.M. E. Bb. Worre. 





Bar or Rio GRanpveE pet Sup. 


The depth of water the /rene had on the bar of Rio Grande del Sul 
whilst entering that port on the 2nd of September, was fifteen feet, and sail- 
ing from thence on the 12th of October, the least depth of water on the bar 
was seventeen feet. Captain Downward has furnished the following for 
the information of mariners. 

‘The new lizhthouse was ina forward state of erection, the foundation 
being completed and the basement piece secured in its place. ‘The new 
lighthouse bears from the old one, north 23° west, (magnetic), 270 feet, and 
will be 69 feet high. It will be lighted on and after the Ist of January next, 
from which time a revolving light of the first order will be shown from the 
new tower. Whilst coming over the bar the new lighthouse was ‘ on”’ 
with the centre of the block-house that is attached to the fort, or the most 
easterly building; and is a good mark to run in for the bar, so long as it 
remains in its present position. One lighthouse cannot well be mistaken 
fur the other in daytime, as the new one will be thirty-three feet higher 
than the other. The winds are generally rotatory ones—travelling to the 
south-east ; and should ship-masters be running towards the port, with the 
wind to the north-east., and veered to the N.N.E or N., by the time they 
have made the bar, they should not attempt to beat their ships to wind- 
ward, but take a position to the southward of the bar, as the wind will, in 
all probability, quickly veer to the the north-west and south-west when they 
will have the weather gage and can enter with plenty of water. 

The following vessels left Rio Grande, o7ih September :—The Caroline 
(struck on the bar going out), and Regulator (also struck on the bar, being 
heavily laden), both for Birkenhead; Zebra, for Cork or Falmouth; and 
&liza Frances, (wrecked on the bar; crew saved), for orders, 
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Tue Bennrine Straits SEARCHING Exprpitions.—Our advices from Califor- 
nia mention the arrival of H.M.S Dedulus, Capt. G. G. Wellesley, at San 
Francisco, on the 22nd October, from Port Clarence, Behring Straits, which 
she Icft on the Ist of the month. She brought as passengers, Lieut. Cooper 
and I)r. Simpson, of H.M.S. Plover, which vessel had returred to Port Clarence, 
from the summer expedition, having been unable to penctrate further north 
than 71°; b-ing 3° short of their excursion last year. The Piorer’s consort had 
not returned to her winter quartcrs at the sailing of the Dadalus. No vestige 
of the expedition of Sir John Franklin was discovered; and it was the opinion 
of the two officers from the Plover who came passengers in the Dedalus that all 
further attempts to find traces leading to the Discovery of the Arctie voyagers 
will prove utterly fruitless. ‘Iie following is the report of the Dedalus:—*“ Her 
Britannic Majesty’s ship Dadalus, Capt. G. G. Wellesley, from Port Clarence, 
Behring Straits, October 1, arrived in our harbour yesterday, and anchored at 
Sancilito. The Dadalus was despatched from Valparaiso last spring to visit 
the provision whica was kept at Port Clarence as a depot and point of succour 
in case either Sir John Franklin's expedition or the other vessels in search of 
him should be oblizcd to quit their ships and take to their boats. The Dadalus 
arrived at the edge of the ice (which was then close to St. Lawrence Island) in 
the middle of June, when she fell in with a large ficet of whalers, principally 
Americans, waiting for an opening to proceed northward. There had been but 
little done in taking whales this season, although large numbers of them had 
been seen in the Arctic seas in the early part of the season. Most of the ships 
had gone south. Captain Wellesley thinks that all the vessels had passed the 
Straits for the south before the Daedalus sailed. The summer season is later 
than usual, the first fall of snow having occurred on the Ist of October, the day the 
Dedalus sailed from Port Clarence.” Captain Wellesley reports large quantities 
of ice in the Straits, which were, in fact, almost blocked up. The Vedalus had 
several narrow escapes, and was at one time in imminent danger of foundering. 





Singapore, November 5th.—On the 28th of September the barque Fawn, 
Alfred Kogers, Commander, belonging to Calcutta, sailed from Singapore on her 
return voyage from China to Calcutta. She had beenrepairing there for three 
weeks during which time her crew of Bengalee Lascars rcfused to work and te 
proceed in her, although four months’ pay was due to them. A new crew of Ja- 
vanese and Malays was supplied by a shipping master, who warned Capt. Rogers 
against ill-using them, as the Malay character is revengeiul and so widely 
different from that of the Bengalese. It appears that the vessel held on her 
course for six days withoul any untoward occurrence, but on the sixth day the 
chief mate found the burra-tindal smoking down the fore-hatch, whereupon he 
not only kicked and abused him, but brought him on deck and there inflicted 
corporal punishment in presence of the whole crew. About midnight the Ma- 
lays and Javanese mutinicd, and murdered the captaip, who was sleeping on 
deck; about daylight the second mate was killed, being almost cut to pieces. 
The first mate and Mr. Elphick, a passenger, defended themselves in one of the 
cabins for nearly twenty-four hours after the captain's death, when the former 
jumped out of the port and was drowned. Elphick died fighting with a hand- 
spike against his assailants. There were two ladies on board—Mrs. Rogers, 
the captain’s wife, and Mrs. Becham, her sister, the widow of a military officer, 
and her child. Ihave not learned with any degree of certainty how they were 
treated by the mutineers; but it would appear that the wretches did not intend 
to kill them, for they lowered them in a boat, which swamped, and the three 
were accidentally drowned. When the vessel was cleared of all the Europeans 
they scuttled and fired her, although she had a large quantity of copper on 
board, a portion of which might have easily been removed. ‘The ship finally 
grounded at Bruas, about fifty miles south of Penang. Part of the crew went 
on shore and the remainder came to Singapore in one of the boats, arriving on 
the 10th. ‘Two Bengalese who were of the party gave information at once to 
the resident councillor, and the police were set on the scent. Two Cochin 
Chinese and three Javanese have becn taken, and the Chinese carpenter sur- 
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rendered. The steamer Hovgly was dispatched on the 13th to look out for the 
wreck and the rest of the mutincers—part of whom had gone to Penang and 
given themselves ap, and the barra-tindal with the rest were captured at Bruas; 
this arch mover im the plot wis wearing the captain’s gold watch and chain 
when seized. 





LIBERLA, 


We are truly glad that our Liberia friends (for all good men must wish well 
to the New African republic) can give so direet a denial to the cruel charge of 
Com. Forbes’ statement as to Slavery in Liberia. It may possibly be alleged by 
the hypercritical that the followiag letter from President Roberts, is ex parte: 
this objection is happily met by the official report of J. K. Straw, Esq., man- 
ager of the British cotton farms in Liberia, who after visiting abl parts of that 
territory, asserts that they have entirely extinguished the slave-trade along 
their entire line of coast. !he letter of Mr. Roberts we subjoin. 


Government House, Monrovia, Jaly 24th, 1851. 

Str.—I received a few days ago, the May namber of Zhe Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter, containing an extract from Com. Forbes’ book entitled * Dahomy and 
the Dahomans,” in which the stranger commander roundly accuses the Libe- 
rians of engaging in “the brying and selling of God’s image.” &c., &c. These 
foul aspersions—as indeed they are—have been contradicted through the co- 
lumns of the Liberia Herald. But ¥ am particularly gratified to find that we 
were not without friends in England, who would not allow such statements, 
seriously derogatory to the very best intercsts of our little community, to be 
circulated, without inquiry as to their correctness, and adding a word in de- 
fence of an injured people, so cruelly attacked. 

I beg, sir, that you, and our good friend Mr. Cresson, who has never yet failed 
Liberia in her times of need, will accept my best thanks for the article you pub- 
lished, exposing the erroneousness of Com Forbes’ assertions in regard to the 
toleration of slavery by the Liberians. 

Since reading Com. Forbes’ letter to you, March 26th, published in the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, I have endeavoured to ascertain what ‘two” citizens of Libe- 
ria he refers to,—“ sojourners at Cape Mount, who owned slaves.”” But noone 
can give me the information; nor can I imagine who they can possibly be, un- 
less one is a man by name “ Curtis,” who some seventeen years ugo, for reasons 
unnecessary to name, left the colony, and settle:] among the natives of Cape 
Mount, where he united himself to the daughter of a ehief of the country, and 
has not since considered himself (residing as he was beyond the jurisdiction of 
the commonwealth) as identified with the Liberians: indeed, in his feelings he 
was wholly alienated from the people of Liberia. This, I am satisficd, was 
known to Com. Forbes, when he was penning his paragraph on Liberia, and to 
every British officer who has visited Cape Mount. Who is the other person 
alluded to (if Curtis be one) I cannot possibly divine. But I would ask, my 
dear Sir, is it not ungenerous, unkind, and unjust in Com. Forbes, even admit- 
ting it were true that he saw two Liberian citizens at Cape Mount, at that time 
beyond the jurisdiction of Liberia, engaged, as he states, in the slave-trade, to 
denounce a whole community? No, Sir; I thank God, the Liberians, as a peo- 
ple, certainly, abhor slavery in all its phascs, and would no sooner engage in 
the nefarious traffic than Com. Forbes himsclf. And Liberia will outlive Com. 
Forbes, and stand a lasting monument of the erroneousness of his book, at least 
so far as the people of Liberia are concerned. 

I have nothing new to eoromunicate respecting the progress of affairs here. 
We have had a great deal of rain this season, which makes things at present 
look rather dull. Still the prospect of a fine harvest, and brisk trade when the 
season shall open, is very encouraging. 

I am, &c., 
J. J. ROBERTS. 

Thomas Hodgkin, M.D., London. 
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Cresson Hansovr, Liberia.—In our October number, we adverted to the supe- 
rior advantayes of C:esson, Liberia, as a place of supplies, and a good place of 
call for our new line of African steamers on that coast. We have since heard 
the opinion of Capt. Murston, U.S. navy, who is intimately acquainted with the 
entire coast. He says, ‘‘ It must become the chief port of entry to the new 
republic, to whatever length on the entire coast she may in time extend; as it 
is the only harbour along that entire distance that deserves the name.” 





REWakD FoR MeRiTor10us Services.—The committee for managing the 
affairs of Lloyd’s, have resolved that a complimentary letter be written to Cap- 
tain Hein, of the Russian ship John, of Odessa—voting the honorary bronze 
medal of Lloyd’s to Thomas Larkins, mate of ditto, and the sum of ten pounds 
out of the fund of the establishment, to be equally divided among:t the remain- 
ing five men who accompanied the boat’s crew, to mark the sense entertained by 
the committee of their brave and humane exertions on the occasion when the 
Owen Glendower yacht, of Mr. Moore, of Moore-Hall Hill, county of Waterford, 
was dismasted in a heavy gale of wind, off the Arran Island, on the 25th of 
September last. The committee have also voted the sum of five pounds to John 
Richardson, John Richardson, junr., Robert Watson, Thomas Knaggs, and John 
Daly, five men labourers in the employ of Mr. Maberly, of the Alum Works, at 
Sansend, neer Whitby, who, at the peril of their lives, were instrumental in 
saving W. Breadlam, of the Friends’ Goodwill, capsized in a heavy gale of wind, 
near Whitby, on the 26th of September last. 





PiratTicaL Conpuct oF VESSELS IX THE MepITERRANEAN. 


§8in.—Captain Embleton, of the British barque Juliana, arrived yesterday as 
reported, being in quarantine, has written to us the following note. 
Ian, &c., 
Barcelona, Dec. 3. FRATINI aND GaRClIA, 


‘* Barcelona, Dec, 2, 1851. 
“Gentlemen,—Having been very much annoyed by a small vessel which came 
from among the islands of Columbretas, and which could have had no other in- 
tention than to rob us, I would desire you to report to the editor of the Shipping 
and Mercantile Gazette, that the Juliana was all but boarded by the above vessel, 
under the pretence of wanting water; and had we not seen such a number 
of men, and other unmistakeable signs of piratical intentions, we should have 
been boarded and robbed: fortunately we saw it in time, and having our swivels 
standing prominently, we got clear of him. One of our crew told me that, 
twelve months ago, a vessel that he was then in was boarded, and they were 
obliged to give them rope, provisions, clothes, coals; and in fact everything they 
desired, which is very grievous. Could the same message not be sent to the 
government of Spain as was sent to Moroceo ? 
“lam, &c., 
“KEK. W. EMBLETON. 
**P.S. Vessels ought to be cautious whom they allow to come alongside. 
“To Messrs. Fratini aud Garcia.” 





Fivz HonpRep PERSONS DESTROYED BY 4 WATERSPOUT.—On Saturday fur- 
ther intelligence was received at Lloyd’s under date Malta, Monday, the 8th in- 
stant, of a most awful occurrence at the island off Sicily, which had been swept 
by two enormous waterspouts, accompanied by a terific hurricane. Those who 
witnessed the phenomena describe the waterspouts as two immense spherical 
bodies of waterjreaching from the clouds, their cones nearly touching the earth; 
and, as far as could be judged at a quarter of a mile apart, travelling with im- 
mense velocity. They passed over the island near Marsala. In their progress 
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houses were unroofed, trees uprooted, men and women, horses, cattle, and sheep 
were raised up, drawn into their vortex, and borne on to destruction ; during 
their passage rain descended in cataracts, accompanied with hailstones of enor- 
mous size and masses of ice. Going over Castellamare, near Stabia, it destroyed 
half the town, and washed 200 of the inhabitants into the sea, who all perished. 
Upwards of 500 persons have been destroyed by this terrible visitation, and an 
immense amount of property, the country being laid waste for miles. The ship- 
ping in the harbour suffered severely, many vessels being destroyed, and their 
crews drowned. 





Stream Boat BourtpinG 1x tHE TxHames.—The British public are frequently 
amazed by accounts of the immense new steam boats of America, and the con- 
struction of others of still greater tonnage and power. We think, however, that 
a visit to the Thames building-yard of Mare and Co., Orchard Wharf, Black- 
wall, would convince the English public that neither for tonnage nor horse-po wer 
do the American yards surpass us in building ships and machinery. As a spe- 
cimen of British manufacture, Messrs. Mare launched two gigantic ships on Tues- 
day last. One of these vessels is a sack for the Pacha of Egypt, to be named 
the Faid Gihaad,a ship 282 feet in length, forty feet in breadth, twenty-nine 
feet in depth, of 2,200 tons measurement, and to have engines by Maudslay, 
Son and Field. The other ship to be launched on Tuesday is the Lady Jocelyn, 
built for the General Screw Steam Company, a sister ship of the Queen of the 
South, launched a few weeks since, 240 feet long, thirty-nine feet broad, twenty- 
five feet deep, 1,765 tons measurement, to be propelled by a screw machinery by 
Maudslay, of 300 horse power. At this establishment of Mr. Mare may now be 
seen some thirteen steamers of all sizes, from the stupendous 1,200 horse-power 
steamer the Himalaya, of 3,041 tons, building for the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Company, to a gun-boat of 144 tons and thirty horse power, in course of 
construction. 


New CHartTs. 


New and Correct Charts, Published by the Hydrographic Office, 4 dmiralty, and 
Sold by J. D, Potter, 31, Poultry. 


s. d. 
Encranp, East Coast, Yarmuoura Roaps, corrected to 1851, by Capt. 
Bullock, R.N. ee ae ae “a iss 0 6 
Ditto do. LoweEsTort To ORYORD do do ... 2 0 
Ditto do. Britisu LIiGnts do- do ... 1 0 
Povar Sea, Agctic Cart Discoveries, by Capt. Austin, R.N. and Afr. 
Penny, Lithographed, 1851 wee me ove mre 1 0 
MEDITERRANEAN, ARCHIPELAGO, SKOPRLO Group, by Capts Graves and 
Brock, R.N., 1847 iss ces tee ies ian 1 6 
Arnica, West Coast, De.ra or THE Kowaza, lithographed, from 1833 ; 
to 1851 ‘ine ‘ek wee see ous ees 
Ditto do. Gapoon River, corrected to 1849 : 1 6 
Ditto do. St. Hecrena Bay TO CaPe oF Goop Horr 1 6 
Ditto Sours Coast, sheet 1, TasLe Bar To Care AGULHAS ee... 1 6 
Ditto do. do. 2, AcuLHas TO CaPE Sr. Braise ees 1 0 
Ditto do. do. 3,Care St. Braise TO ZWELLENDAM -_ 
Point “i ia sa eae des — 
Ditto do. do. 4, ZwerLenpaM Point To CaPeE Reci¥ 1 0 
Ditto do. do. 5, Caps Recir Tro KeiskamMMa River... 1 0 
Ditto do. do. 6, KsiskamMa River To HOLE IN THE 
Way re = eo “ss sie or 0 
Ditto do. do 7, Hore im tHe Wa tz to lat. 30° 30/S. 1 0 
Ditto do. do. 8, Lat. 30° 30S. to Mortizy Porxt, 
including Port Nata oa6 wae Ned iis 0 
Ditto do. do. 9, Morter Point to Sorpwana Point 1 Oo 
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West Inpres, Plans of Portsin the Antilles, by Cupt. Barnett, R.N., 8. d. 
1846 ‘ wee 


awe ee ees ove a i 
Ditto Bauamas, Lone Istanp, CLARENCE Harpour, do. 1824 0 
Ditto do. Sheets 3 and 4 Great Bawama Bank, Dy 

Capts. Owen, Barnett and Smith, R.N., 1836 to 1818, each... 2 
Ditto do. Ego Istanp TO ELEUTHERA With plan of Port 

Rorazt Harsowr, by Capt. Barnett, RN. ... se ee l 
Ditto Anticua Harpour, CARLISLE Bar To 81. Jomn’s Har- 


gour, by Capt. Barnett, R.N., 1848 ice sels ies 
Souta America, SoutHw-East Coast, BENEVENTE To ITAPEMIRIM With 
BENEVETE Bay, enlarged, by Mr. T. W. Sullivan, R.N., 1851 
Ditto West Coast, 1x SAN Francisco Harpoour, Suisun Bay, 
from an American Survey, 1850 os, “ee dea 1 
East Ispies, Istanps East or Java, FkoM Bat_y TO Timor, by Lieut. 
H. D. A. Smits, 2.D., Navy, 1848 as ie oat 2 


EpWAED DUNSTERVILLE, Muster, B.N. 
Hydrog-aphie Office, November 20th, 1851. 


oO ww! 
eo © Oo eh OFH DG OR 





METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Kept at Croom’s Hil, Greenwich, by Mr. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory, 
From the 21st of November, to the 20th of December, 1851. 




































































: - | Barometer. Wind. 

eS lin Inches and} Thermometer Weather. 

e AQ | Decimals. in the shade. Quarter Strength 

S| a - - oouen aaetenheevunt Seemed peemenel once cee - 

e| 2 wisi . | ! 
= Ps 9 aM. , P.M. 3 les = i. A.M. P.M. moe AM P.M | 
ee ee - -|——| | ——— | ——_-! —_—  —— | 

In DeciIn Dec} ° sda Ms ° 

a1 IF. | 29-94 | 29°83 | 36 | 44] 291 45| SW | NW {8 | 3 nd 2) ; 
22 8. | 3000 | 30:10 | 40 | 42 | 37 | 43 | N N [4] 4 bep 2) be | 
23 Su. | 30:14 | 30°05 | 32 | 36; 30/38] Ww | 8 {2 | 2 bem er4) | 
g4 (M. | 29°51 | 29:46 | 43 | 42 | 36) 43 | NW] N [8 {3 om be | 
25 |Tu.| 29-49 | 29:47 | 31 | 36) 29) 38 | W | W [2 | 2 b bem: 
96 W. | 29°61 | 2967 | 30 | 35, 26,36! N | N |2 |2 of 0 Nl 
07 |Th.| 29°79 | 29°84 | 36 | 38 | 32/39) NW { N /2 | 2 ogf hor 

28 'F. | 30°00 | 30°06 | 32 | 38 | 30] 40} W | NW/]2 /2 bem pa 

29 8. | 30°16, 3020/30!34 28/36] Wl] wWwfiot bm in 

3¢ Su. | 30°19 , 30°23 | 32 | 36 28) 38] N | N | 2 | 2 be bef 

1 M. | 3025 , 30:28 ' 29/35 27,37; Wi Wil i,t bf o 

9 ‘ru.| 30°22 39.20 ' 38! 41 34!) 42| NW | wi? 2 og og 

3 W. | 30-28 | 3025! 38 | 38, 32/40{NW! W(t /1 ogm og 

4 Th.{ 30-22 : 30-24 31 | 36 30 | «2 | NW | Wi2.2 bein bai 

® F. | 30°23 | 30-28 43/46 35) 47] SW ' SW!) be or 3) 

6 8. | 3024! 30-241 46 | 47 44/48) sw! wile '3 o o 

7 Su. | 30:26 | 30°21 147148 45/49] SW SWi2 13 be be 

8 M. | 29°94 | 30:09 , 49 | 60 ' 421/52] SW, WwW | 3 3 be ; be 

9 Tu.| 302113014 | 44,52 36|5¢| SW BW) 2 | 4 ps i 

10 ,W. | 30-07 | 30°01 | 52 | 5a; 51183 | SW SW/5 | 4 qo be 

11 :Th.| 30°43 | 30°51 | 42 | 48} 40| 50] SW) W ]2 | 1 b bem 

12 ‘F. | 30°55 | 30°51 | 32] 34!) 31] 37{ W | NE|1 j|1 of of 

13 |S. | 30-43 | 30-39 | 40 | 42! 37 | 43] NE | NE | 1 (2 of o | 
14 ‘Su. | 30:53 | 30°49 | 40 | 40, 38) 42] E | E ji. | 1 0 of 

is (M. | 30-43 | 30-40 | 37 | 37| 35| 38] 8E | 8 {1 1/1 og og ! 
1¢ Tu.| 30°39 | 30°87 | 38 | 43/35/44] S | Swit il OK og 

17 |W. | 30°34 | 30-30 | 43 | 45 | 41) 46 | BE | SE | 1 | 1 bem bm | 
18 |Th.| 30-20 | 80-14 | 34] 38 | 838/41] SE | 8S [1 |2 og o 

19 |F. | 30°14 3014 | 44] 49] 41/50] 8S S j1 |2 be be 

20 s. 30°13 | 30°06 | 48 | 62/44/53] 8 | B |i 12 od (2) be 


LE 
November, 1851.—Mean height of the barometer = 29-684 inches; mean temperature = 36°8 
degrees; depth of rain fallen = 0:55 inches. 


TO CORRESPONDENCE. 
The important communication from Labuan and passages to and from San 
Francisco just recei ved. 








Hunt & Son, Printers, €, New Church Street, Edgware Road. 
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IMPORTANT TO THE MESS TABLE. 


ROYAL 
BY 


Ze‘ters Patent 


EDWARDS’ PRESERVED POTATO, 
Reduced in Price. 


THIS ECONOMICAL AND PURE VEGETABLE DIET, PROVED TO KEEP 
IN ALL CLIMATES, AND INVALUABLE WITH SALT PROVISIONS. 








The Patentees of the Passszaven Poraro solicit particular attention to the annexed 
Parorsssorns Caatiricatses, Govaanment Spsciac Rerorts, &c. shewing the important 
advantages of the Potato in a preserved state, for Ship or Military Stores, for general 
domestic use, orfor exportation to climates and situations, where that most desirable and 
nutritious Vegetable, (the Potato) is not obtainable, or only of an inferior growth or de- 
teriorated state. Enwargps’ Parsnt Preserveo Porato possesses the ines property 
of keepingunimpaired by time, or climate (and its cooking is effected in about ten minutes) 
proving an immense advantage over Potatoes in the natural state ; which, on being 
stowed in bulk, incipient vegetation almost immediately ensues; causing a rapid loss in 
io ah and quickly rendering this valuable root positively unwholesome and unfit for 


The Pareservev Poraro is prepared from the finest Potatoes; and contains all 
the flavour and wholesome properties of the vegetable when in its best state; this is 
authenticated by the Certificates of Professors Brande, Daniell, Dr. Paris, &c; more 
particularly by the following chemical Analysis of Dr. Ure, Professor of Chemistry, &c., 
“ I hereby certify that Messrs. Edwards’ Patent Preserved Potato, contains by Chemi- 
cal Analysis, the whole nutritious principle of that root in a pure concentrated state 
that it contains 

60 parts in the hundred, at leust of starch ; nearly 

30 of a soluble fibrine of demulcent antiscorbutic quality 

5 of a vegetable albumine of the nature somewhat of the white of egg, and 
5 of a lubricating gum. : 

The fibrine and albumine render it more light of digestion, and the gum 
more demulcent to the stomach than wheat flour, with which, also, it may be regarded 
as nearly equally nutritious, and more so than peas, beans, sago, or arrow root. 

Anprew Ure, .D., PRs. 

The value of Edwards’ Patent Preserved Potato is proved in its adoption on the 
various scales of Victualling in the Royal Navy, Transport Services, &c., by 
H.M. Land and Emigration Commissioners, the Hon. East India Company, and 
the Mercantile Marine generally. 

The great economy of Edwards’ Patent Potato as a general ship’s store, 
(as well as comfort and essential to the health of the men,) ts established 
by the scale of victualling for Troops, $c. The equivalent of $lb. of the 
cooked vegetable being supplied three times a week, for 20 weeks, at a cost 
of about 3s. for each man. 

Confning the merits of the Patent Preserved Potato, merely to cheapness, no 
article of stores is less in price, and when its antiscorbutic and other valuable 
properties are considered, the advantages attending its use will be found to 
surpass every other description of provisions.. Under the conviction of an exten- 
sive general demand, the Patentees offer the Preserved Potato to the public at 
& price (delivered in London, rox casu) that makes the vegetable, when cooked, 
as cheap as Potatoes in the ordinary state. 

The Patent Preserved Potato is Cooked and ready for 
use in TEN MINUTES by the mere additiOn of BOIL- 
ING WATEB, in a basin or other vessel. 

For makina a VALUABLE Ligat Puppine without Surr orn Eees, 

To 4lb. Preserved Potato add |} Pints of Boitinc WaTEx, let :t stand for 12 minutes 
then 1b. of Flour anda large tea spoonful of Sa.t, mizing the whole quickly together, 
tie in a Cloth, and boiled for 2 hours. 

D. g H. EDWARDS & Co., Sole Patentees. 
1, Bishopsgate Street, Londe 


Prorsessors’ CERTIFICATES. 


From Professor Brande, ¥.n.8., Royal Institution. 

I have examined Messrs. Edwards and Company's Patent Preserved Potato, 
and am of opinion, that it is a convenient and unexceptionable article, and con- 
sists only of the pure vegetable, without any foreign admixture or colouring 
matter; that with common precaution it may be kept for any length of time, 
without liability to decay or change; and that its comparative nutritive powers 
are to those of the fresh Potato as about four to one—one pound of the Preserved 
Potato being the equivalent of about four pounds of the best fresh Petatoes. 

Wittram Tuomas Branpe. 





From Dr. Ure, ¥.8.8.. Professor of Chemistry. 


Messrs. Edwards’ process for concentrating the nutritious powers of Potatoes, 
and preserving their qualities unimpaired for any length of time, and in any cli- 
mate, is, in my opinion, the best hitherto devised for that purpose, and chemically 
considered, the best possible 

I find that one pound of their Patent Potato, when cooked with about three 
pounds of water, affords a dish equal to a mash of fresh mealy Potatoes. When 
milk is used instead of water, then a much richer dish is obtained than can be 
formed from the best ordinary Potatoes boiled, because it is free from the water 
contained in fresh Potatoes, amounting to fully three-fourths of the weight. By 
adding eggs, sugar, and spices, to the milky mash, a delicious pudding may be 
made. Edwards’ Patent Potato will be found an invaluable preparation, not only 
in sea voyages and tropical countries, but at home in the after part of the season, 
because it continues uniformly wholescme and agreeable, whereas by this time 
our Potatoes have become unsound from frost, growth, &c. It also possesses all 
the antiscorbutic properties of the fresh Potato. 

AnpkreEw UR, m.p 





From Professor Daniell, F.R.S., King's College. 


Gentlemen.—I have carefully examined the several specimens of your Patent 
Preserved Potato, which you left with me, and have also read and considered the 
specification of your Patent, and have not the least hesitation in certifying, that 
it is a wholesome and agreeable preparation of the nutritious parts of the root, 
not distinguishable in flavor from fresh and well boiled mealy potatoes. I found 
no difference between the old and new samples. 

If the directions of your specification are carefully followed, I have no doubt 
that the preparation will preserve its flavor and nutritious properties, in dry 
packages, for any length of time. When cooked as you direct, I find that the 
grains swell very much, and when of the usual consistence of well mashed Potatoes, 
that they have increased in weight from 11d. to 44/bs. 

Messrs. Edwards & Co J. F. DANIELL. 





From Dr. Paris, ¥.2.8., President of the Royal College of Physicians, Author of 
the celebrated Treatise on tet, &c. 
I have cooked some of the Patent Iotato of Messrs. Edwards’ and I consider 


it a very good substitute for the fresh root. 
J. A. Paris. 


From A. S. Taylor, Esq., Lecturer on Chemistry, Guy's Hospital. 

I have examined the Patent Preserved Potato sent tome by Messrs. Edwards’ 
and beg to certify that it contains all the nutritious properties of that vegetable, 
and that, in my opinion, it is well adapted as an article of food. 

Atrrep §. Tarx Lor. 








Memo—The Patent Preserved Potato having been tested and analyzed at 
Sydney, ufter the voyage from England, by the celebrated Dr. Bennet; he 
certifies that its nutritious and antiscorbutic qualities correspond in every 
jg with the analysis mace by Dr. Ure. 

eB. By Amalysis Edwards’ Patent Potato is pre- 
pared only from the best quality and selected sound 
potatoes. 


SPECIAL REPORTS AS REQUIRED BY, AND MADE TO, Her MAJeEsty’s 
GOVERNMENT, ETC., ETC. 


Special Report on the Patent Preserved Potato, required by Dr. Gordon's letter, 
My 20, 1842, for the Army Medical Department. 

The Preserved Potato, of Edwards and Co., was this day treated according 
to the printed directions contained in each bag, and was then tasted by each of 
the undersigned, as well as by many other persons, (Medical Officers and 
patients in the hospitals,) and all were of opinion, that the preparation, as far 
sate could discover, retained all the virtues of fresh potatoes, and was not less 
palatable. 

The Board, therefore, consider the preparation as affording a most valuable arti- 
cle of diet, and are of opinion that it might be advantageously adopted as a por- 
tion of the ration of Soldiers proceeding on board ship tu foreign stations. 

In the event of its not being considered necessary by the Authorities to adopt 
it generally, they would particularly recommend that a quantity of it should 
be regularly put on board ships conveying troops, in order to be issued to such 
sick, as the Medical Officers in charge might consider it better adapted, than 
the articles of diet which it has hitherto been customary to substitute for salt 
provisions. 

(Signed) ANDrREw Situ, MD., P.M.O. 
J. Kinnis, .p., Staff Surgeon. 
R. Dowsz, Staff Surgeon, 2nd Ct. 
General Hospital, Fort Pitt, 5th June, 1842. 


(From the Right Hon. the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.) 
Extract of Special Report on the Patent Preserved Potato from Dr. Wilson, In- 
spector of Hospitals, §-c., dated on board H.M. Hospital ship Minden, at Chusan 
17th April, 1843, and addressed to Vice-Admiral Sir W. Parker, Com- 
mander-in- Chief in China and the East Indies. 

Respecting their general merits as an article of ration, I express the opinion, 
so.far as I have had the means of judging, that they possess valuable qualities, 
they have the general characteristic of containing a large portion of nutriment, 
are easily cooked, and which is of much consequence as an article of diet, are 
palatable. 
Extract of Special Report to Sir James McGrigor, Director-Generul Army 

Medical Department, London, dated Barbados, 19th April, 1843. 

Sir.—I have tasted the Potato, and I agree with the certificates sent, that 
the preparation is wholesome and pleastnt to the taste, and I have ascertained by 
frequent inquiry in the hospitals, that the patients prefer this preparation to 
sweet potatoes, and to the yams they usually receive; and I am of opinion that, 
for sea stock for the troops serving in this command, snd for use in hospitals 
when vegetables are scarce and dear it would be useful and acceptable in this 
command. (Signed) H. Bong, m.p., 
Inspector- General of Hospitals. 


Extract from Report on Edwards’ Patent Preserved Potato and Rice, 
by Dr. Pereira, author of the celebrated Treatise on Food, §c. 

Having been requested to give my opinion of the relative merits of Edwards’ 
Preserved Potato and of rice as antiscorbutic articles of food, I beg to say thatI 
consider potatoes to possess valuable antiscorbutic properties, and rice to be 
devoid of them. 

A few vears ago when in consequence of the potato disease, the potato and 
other antiscorbutic vegetables became scarce and dear, Rice, Indian corn, 
and other kinds of grain, were substituted by the poorer classes, and in 
pauper establishments for the potato; the consequence was, the appearance 
of scurvy in a very aggravated form in many parts of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 

‘The facts that were at that time brought to light, satisfied me that rice is 
incapable of preventing the appearance of scurvy, and that the potato isa 
most useful and valuable antiscorbutic. 

I further believe Edwards’ Patent Preserved Potato is a wholesome and 
tutritious food, and is especially adapted for general use as an antiscorbutic 
at sea. . m Ag (Signed) Jno. PereiRa, M.D., F.R.8., 

London, July 30th, 1851.- Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, §c. 











Letrer From Sirk WiLLiaM Burnett, k.c.H., F R.S., DIECTOR-GENERAL 
oF THE MepicaL DEPARTMENT oF THE Navy. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, enclosing testimonials from 
the Army Medical Department, as also trom Naval Surgeons, of the highly bene- 
ficial effects of your Patent Preserved Potato as a Vegetable Diet, and in reply 
acquaint you, that I aM PERFECTLY SATISFIED THAT YOUR PREPARED Potato 
FORMS A DESIRABLE ADDITION TO THE USCAL Dist at Sea. Wirtviam Bugnett, 
Lo Messrs. D. & Uf. Edwards and Co Director General, §c. 

Arctic EXPEDITION. 

Her Majesty's Ships Resolute and Assistance, Hioneer and Intrepid, Steam- 
Tenders, in search of Sir John Franklin, &e., 1850 and 1851. 

We the Commanders and Officers employed in the Arctic Expedition under 
Captain Horatio Thomas Austin, c.p., feel bound to record our favourable 
testimony of the excellent properties of Edwards’ Patent Preserved Potato. 
In fact we can scarcely speak too highly of it as a vegetable: being able to 
use it in various ways, it retained all the virtue, and much of the flavour of 
fresh mashed potato, during the whole voyage out and home, a period of 
eighteen months; and that remaining is as good and serviceable as ever. The 
men having been perfectly free from scurvy, we are induced to entertain a 
high opinion of its antiscorbutic properties. ‘The whole of the people ap- 
peared to relish the Preserved Potato more with their salt meat than with 
anything else, and infinitely to prefer it to rice, or the mixed vegetable or 
carrots, with wh ch these ships were supplied. 

Signed by the Officers and Surgeons of H.M.S. Resoxure, 
AssrsTANCE, Pionegsr, INTREPID. 
Extract from Captain Horatio T. Austin, C.B., H.M.S., Resolute. 

I feel it incumbent upon me to express the value | set upon this production 
(Edwards’ preserved potato), for the use of the table during sea voyages. In 
my own case as well as in that of the ship's company of the Hesolute, it was 
prized beyond rice, and as a substitute it is difficult to express its importance 
with salt provisions., Horatio T. Austin. 

From Admiral Sir John Russ. 

1 have much satisfaction in joining with other officers employed in the late 
Arctic Expedition, in the expression of the most unqualified and universal 
opinion of the excellent properties of Edwards’ preserved potato, especially 
as an antiscorbutic, which has been fully established in the different ships 
and vessels lately employed in that trying climate, and I can have no hesita- 
tion in giving my strongest recommendation, that it should be liberally sup- 
plied to every ship employed on Foreign service. (Signed) Joun Ross. 

Care oF Goop Hore. 
Extracts from Special Reports made to H.M Government 

Dr. Murtagh’s Report of the eligibility of this article for Hospital use, I 
have the bonour to enclose, and I beg to add that from my own daily obser- 
vation of its use in the Hospitals, I perfectly concur in what he has stated. 
I had an opportunity of testing the article at His Excellency Sir Harry 
Smith's table, and was much pleased with its sweetness and perfect resem- 
blance to the fresh vegetable, as, indeed, was every one else who was present 
at the Governor's table on that occasion. There happened to be a dish of 
fresh potatoes at dinner the same day, and all gave a preference to the pre- 
served over the fresh vegetable. I am of opinion the virtues of the recent 
potato are well preserved in the Patent Preparation, and J think it would be 
of the greatest importance as an article of diet, both for sick and well, at 
such posts as Fort Cox and Fort White, &c., where the garrisons have been 
kept for many months isolated, and almost in a state of siege, and when fresh 
vegetables cannot be procured. 

j beg therefore, most strongly to recommend that a supply be sent out 
with as little delay as possible, with ample instructions for its use pasted on 
each package. Scurvy has invariably followed war on this frontier on all 
former occasions. Joux HAL, M.D. 
King William's Town, Cape of Good Hope. Inspector General of Hospitals. 

Samples and Particulars may be had at the Patentees Offices, 1, Bishopsgate 
Street, corner of Leadenhall Street, London, and of the principal Provision Mer - 
chants; the Agents at the out-ports of the United Kingdom, also in the East 
and West Indies, Colonies, &c., &. D.& H. EDWARDS & Co.; Sole Patentees. 





CAPTAIN TOYNBEE’S 
“REVOLVING PARALLEL RULE.” 


REGISTERED SEPTEMBER, 19851. 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


J. D. POTTER, 31, POULTRY, LONDON. 
(Sole Agent for the sale of the Admiralty Charts.) 


THE advantages of this instrument are as follow :— 

lst.—By having the compass attached to the Ruler, bearings may 
be applied to Charts without its being requisite to slide a parallel ruler some 
distance over the Chart, so that time is saved and liability to error avoided ; 
also several bearings may be taken with the instrument in the same position. 

2nd.—The compass card may be set so as to show the true or uiaznetic 
bearings, or magnetic bearings affected by local deviation, depending upon 
the part of the world the ship is in, and the direction of her head. 

8rd.—It will construct the figures of the different sailings, and lay 
down the angles of a survey in a very expeditious manner, no chord of sixty 
or protractor being required, a pair of compasses alone being requisite. 

I will now explain its parts and the methods of using it. 
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It consists of a square plate (A) cut round its edges with rectangular 
jines to represent the meridians and parallels of a Chart, and marked with the 
N.S. E. and W. points ; within these edges is a circle divided into 360 degrees, 
numbered at every ten degrees from the N. and S., towards the FE. and W. 
points. 

In the centre of this plate, and perpendicular to it, is secured a pin 
(41) on which as a centre, a parallel ruler (B) is made to revolve, above 
the ruler, upon the same pin is a circular brass plate (C) divided into points and 
quarter points of the compass; this plate is so adjusted hy means of a 
screw (D) and flange (A 2), as to be able to revolve round the pin or become 
a fixture at pleasure, leaving the parallel ruler free to revolve. F. represents 
the mstrument with all its parts put together. The back edge of the ruler 
bisects the circle below and compass card above it, pointing out, as the miler 
is- revolved, the angle which it makes with their respective meridians in 
degrees of the former, and points and quarter points of the latter. There is 
also an ivory table upon the ruler, containing every second point of the 
compass, and headed with “var. of comps.,”” and “local deviation.” This 
tuble is to be filled in by the Navigator, with the variation for the part in 
which he is sailing, and the local deviation for every second point of the 
compass, marking them E. or W, according to their dircction. 

Now if the back edge of the ruler be bronght to coincide with the 
N. and 8. line of the square plate, and the compass card be revolved so as to 
bring its N. and S, points to coincide with that back edge and clamped 
there, itis manifest that when any one of the N. and 8S. lines of the square 
plate coincides with a meridian, or any one of its I. and W. lines with a 
parallel of a chart, then the circle shows in degrees, and the compass card in 
points and qnarter points, the ¢rwe bearing from one another of all places on 
the chart along the back edge of the ruler, also (these edges being parallel) 
of all places over which the other edge passes. | . 

But the chicf use of the compass card is that it may be adjusted sO 
as to represent the ship’s steering compass affected as it is by the combined 
influences of variation and local deviation. 

An example will illustrate my meaning. Suppose then a ship to be 
entering the English Channel, where the variation is 25° W. and steering 
1. by S. with a local deviation on this course of 6° E., the one being E., and 
the other W. the difference, or 19° W., 19 their combined effect, now by. 
revolving the back edge of the ruler 19° to the West of the North point of the , 
square plate, and bringing the North point of the compass card to agree with 
that edge, and clamping it there, the card represents the stecring compass so 


Youe as the ship remains upon that course, 


3 


Suppose now that the Commander, knowing his position on the 
Chart, finds by means of this instrument the bearing of the Caskets to be 
Kk. by 8. 3 S., they will have the same bearing from the steering compass, 
and an E, by S. course by it will weather them; but had no deviation been 
applied to the chart compass, E. by 8. 4.8. by it would agree with E. by 8. 
hy the stecring compass, which course if continued on would take the ship 
upon the Caskets. This, of course, is well known, I merely give the case to 
show that this method secms to lessen the liability to error in applying the 
local deviation, which to some is very perplexing, and by making its applica- 
tion simple, may induce many to allow for it who have previously neglected 
to do so. 

Again suppose the above ship to bein exactly the same position, but 
steering W. by N. with a local deviation of 8° W. for that course, this 
added to the var. 25° W. (because they are of the same name) gives 33° W, 
for their combined effect, and the Caskcts would bear S. E. by E.}E. by the 
adjusted chart compass, a3 well as by the steering compass. 

The application of the instrument is understood at first sight. The 
North point of the square plate must point Northwards on the Chart, and 
any one of its rectangular lines must coincide with any meridian or parallel. 
The centre of the square plate must be kept out of the line of direction of the 
bearings. 

By a little practice it is found easy to place it so that it will lay down 
several bearings without moving the square plate. 

By means of the circle the instrument lays down angles to degrees, 
and a scale of equal parts® upon it gives the length of the sides of a required 
figure. 

To lay down a Survey it would be useful to have a compass card di- 
vided to degrees numbered from the North point 130 degrees cach way, the 
rectangular lines being drawn round the margin of the paper would, like the 
meridians and parallels of a chart, supply the means for placing the instru- 
ment, and in laying down the plan any line having been drawn to make a 
required angle with another, before moving the parallel ruler the North 
point of the card may be revolved to coincide with the back edge of the ruler 
and clamped, then will the North and South line of the card represent the- 
last line drawn, which may be carried to any other part of the paper, or 
another line may be drawn making any requited angle with it, the same plan 
being followed throughout. 





* A scale can be applicd if necessary. 
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A Visit To Pitcairn IstAND ON A VOYAGE FROM OTAHBITE TO 
VavpARAiso.—By Mr. W. H. Dillon, Master-Commander of 
A.H.S. Cockatrice, 1851. 


On the afternoon of the 9th July, we ran out of Papeite Harbour with 
a fresh breeze from E.N.E., steering to the southward between Otaheite 
and Eimeo. At sunset, the wind became variable from the eastward, 
continuing so for the two following days, keeping us in sight of Otaheite 
until 5 p.m. on the 11th, when the wind freshened from the northward, 
drawing round to west and S.S.E. We took advantage of the northerly 
wind to get to the southward; when in lat. 24°S., long. 145° W., shaped 
a course directly for Pitcairn Island, and although the wind was ex- 
ceedingly variable, with the exception of one or two days, (when it blew 
hard from the south-east with a very heavy sea,) it was generally 
favourable. 

The position assigned to Incarnation Island, was passed within a few 
miles, but we saw nothing of it, and I am of opinion, from the enquiries 
as well as the experience of others, that, such an island does not exist. 
No land was seen after leaving Otaheite until midnight of the 25th July, 
when we made Pitcairn Island, bearing east, and in the morning were 
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within two miles of the village. We soon observed a boat pulling 
towards us, from which half a dozen fine looking men (G. Adams and 
Arthur Quintal were of the number), jumped on our deck and shaking 
us cordially by the hands, gave us a hearty welcome to Pitcairn Island. 
They were delighted at our arrival, as they had been despairing of ever 
seeing a man-of-war again. It was so long since one had visited them, 
- that they were afraid they had given some offence, and were no longer 
thought worthy of notice. I assured them that such was not the case, 
that circumstances over which the commander-in-chief had no control, 
entirely prevented his sending a vessel to the island last year, and to 
convince them of their not being forgotten, told them that I was the bearer 
of numerous presents and letters from their old friends. As soon as I 
could satisfy their anxious enquiries, I desired they would pull me on 
shore, which was eagerly complied with. 

The landing place is in Bounty Bay; it is partly protected by a reef 
of rocks to the north-eastward from the heavy surf, generally rolling in 
there. On this day it was very smooth, and I landed easily: a rough 
path and very steep ascent leads to a level where the village is built. 
On arriving at the top a most interesting scene presented itself. The 
elded (Mr. Nobbs), and all the inhabitants of the island, male and 
emale (many of the latter very handsome and possessing great personal 
attraction, ) dressed in a clean and pretty becoming manner, had assem- 
bled to greet and welcome us to the island; and after the heartiest 
salutation I ever experienced, they enquired most affectionately after 
Her Majesty and the Royal Family, and then pressed me with questions 
as to the non-appearance of a man-of-war for so long a period. The 
women especially were most importunate on the occasion, and exceed- 
ingly anxious to know if any thing wrong on their part was the cause. 
‘Oh! why don’t you come oftener?” was the question. ‘* We have 
been longing to see you; they form the happiest hours of our lives—the few 
visits from our countrymen, and we have been watching for you days, 
and months, and years; you cannot think much of us, or you would 
never let us remain so long without coming to see if we were alive.” 

After pacifying them in the best manner I could, and answering all 
their enquiries about officers that had ever visited them, of whom they 
retain a lively and grateful recollection, I was conducted to the school- 
house, a large and substantial building about fifty feet long by twenty 
wide; it is conveniently fitted up with desks and well furnished 
with slates, a well selected supply of moral and religious books, 
and other requisites for the instruction of youth. At one end there 
is a pulpit and a small space allotted for the use of the pastor; the 
house being used for a chapel on Sundays. The book containing 
the records of the island is kept here, it was handed to me for 
inspection; I found all the births, deaths, and marriages, duly re- 
gistered in it, and also the number and name of the ships that 
have visited it since its occupation, The average number formerly 
was eight per annum, but in the last two or three yevrs, there have been 
many more; for instance in 1850, there were forty-seven, of which 
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seventeen were English, (principally from the colonies to California, 
and whalers), twenty-nine American (whalers), and one Hanoverian. 
This year they have already been visited by seven English and nine 
American ships. They speak very highly of the conduct of all, espe- 
cially the whalers. It appears that many of them make a practice of 
calling there for a few supplies, such as yams, sweet potatoes, limes, 
oranges, fowls, and pigs, for which they receive in return coarse cotton 
goods, fish-hooks, biscuit, old lead, &c. The captains always caution 
any of their crews that land, not to molest the inhabitants in any way, 
or make use of bad language. 

There are now (30th July, 1851,) 160 souls on the island, eighty-one 
males, and seventy-nine females. The average annual number of births 
eight, whilst, but four deaths have occurred in six years, (one of which 
was Susanna Young, the last survivor of the Bounty, who died July. 
15th, 1850, aged seventy-five years). There are at present fourteen 
males and nine females marriageable, unmarried. The whole community 
consists of twenty-three families inhabiting seventeen houses. The 
diseases they suffer mostly from, are rheumatism, asthma, ague, and 
billious attacks. The small-pox has never appeared amongst them, 
neither has a soul on the island been vaccinated—the attempt was made 
on a few some time since, but from the lymph being old or bad, it had 
not the desired effect. It is sad to contemplate such a disease breaking 
out there, yet it is not improbable, from their having intercourse occa- 
sionally with vessels crowded with passengers. I cautioned them parti- 
cularly (on the assistant-surgeon’s suggestion) not to communicate with 
any vessel until they ascertained there was no sickness on board. ‘There 
were five passengers left on the island from the ship Nodle, Captain 
Parker, from Sydney to California in April, 1850, the same ship also 
took one of the islanders (Matthew Quintal) away with them, she has 
since returned—he told me he was never happy or well whilst he was 
away, and every day of his absence appeared a year to him. The gen 
tlemen left on the island were destitute of every thing except the suit 
of clothes they had on, but were clothed and fed, and treated in the 
most hospitable manner by the inhabitants, until their departure in 
another vessel about a month afterwards. They left the following tes- 
timony of their gratitude in the record book, which I have copied to show 
the goodness of the people in whom I now feel so much interest: — 


Pitcairn Island, 12th April, 1850. 

‘We cannot leave Pitcairn Island without recording our thanks, not 
only for the hospitality shewn towards us by the kindhearted inhabitants, 
but even more for the general cordiality of our reception, and the deli- 
cacy with which it was manifested. Anxious as we were to be as little 
a burthen to them as possible (being aware that they had but little to 
spare for themselves) while obliged by necessity to be entirely depen- 
ent on them, having been left on shore from our vessel, with nothing 
but the clothes we stood in, we found it impossible to prevent them 
from supplying us with even a superfluous abundance; for they would 
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listen to no refusal. We likewise wish to record our sense of the wor- 
thiness of the community, of the high tone of feeling both moral and 
religious, which universally pervades it, and of their loyalty to Queen 
and country. With heartiest good wishes for their welfare, which we 
hope for a future opportunity of proving in more than words, we bid 
them a kind farewell.” 
(Signed) “ Hues CaRrrton. 
“ WaLTER Broptie. 
‘SAMUEL VaILeE.” 


“ The fact of my pink left in common with the above gentlemen 
and another (a Mr. Taylor,) upon this island, where we had landed 
with permission of the captain, and being left destitute of every thing is 
recorded above. Ihave further to state that our property has been 
carried away, and that, but for the general kindness of the inhabitants, 
our position would have been one of unutterable suffering. As it is our 
personal losses are most severe. As for myself, Ican only say that being 
so unworthily deserted, has caused me delays for which no recompense 
could ever repay me. Before leaving Pitcairn Island, I avail myself 
of the few moments left me to say, that more sympathy for the suffer- 
ings of others could never be shown in any part of the world. I 
attribute so much christian charity to the great pains which have been 
taken by my worthy friend, Mr. Nobbs, in the staealisn of the Islanders 
and in the formation of their minds; and to himself and to the com- 
munity in general, I render heart-felt thanks for all we have re- 
ceived. I most sincerely hope that those having more immediate means 
to do this kind hearted community service, will do so. Wishing them 
every prosperity I leave this day by the schooner Velocity, bearing with 
me the most aitectionate remembrance of their active friendship.” 
(Signed) “CHARLES DE THIERRY.” 


‘I beg to add my name and thanks to the above.” 
(Signed) “Avtan K. Tarvior.” 


After I had seen every thing of interest in the school-room, I was 
conducted over the village, and at last lodged in the house of George 
Adams, it being his duty (as pilot of the boat) to entertain me, and 
which all on the island would have been proud to have done, to mark 
their delight at seeing us. Consequently his house was full of visitors, the 
women bringing offerings of fruit and flowers for the strangers. . I was 
surprised to see a nice clean table cloth spread, with knives and forks, 
on which was soon placed a substantial dish of roast pig, yams, and 
sweet potatoes. The invitation to sit down and partake of it was given 
in 80 bogie! a manner, that admitted of no refusal, but J very willingly 
took my place at the table and made an excellent meal. It was very 
nicely cooked after the Otaheitian fashion. Their substitute for bread 
is yams or plantains grated into a paste on a rough stone made for the 
purpose, and either baked or fried. That made from the yam very much 
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resembles rice bread, the other is more like a pancake, both very 
d. 
POA Ree dinner we took a walk to see a little of the island; some of the 
women accompanied us and entertained me very much by their lively 
and cheerful conversation. I learnt from it that they do the most 
laborious work, such as preparing the ground for planting, digging - 
tatoes and yams, which they have to carry some distance to their 
ouses, by rough and precipitous paths. They also thatch the houses, 
cook, ce and attend to other domestic duties; whilst the men are 
employed building houses and other mechanical work, fishing and hunt- 
ing the goats. The children have not much attention paid them after 
they can run about. When they are seven years old they are sent to 
school, and attend regularly until fourteen, consequently, there is no 
one on the island that cannot read and write. Most of them are exceed- 
ingly intelligent and well informed, indeed much more so than it is possi- 
ble to conceive from their isolation and little intercourse with the world. 
But what must be remarkable to strangers more than anything else, is 
the happy manner in which they live together. There does not appear 
to be a jealousy or bad thought existing amongst them. The women 
in particular are very fond of each other. Such a thing as a quarrel 
between them never occurs, and nothing unpleasant can happen to any 
one on the island without its being a source of grief to all, they are so 
tied together by friendship and love. A magistrate is coped yearly 
by a majority of votes; all, both male and female above the age of 
eighteen are voters. He has the management of the affairs of the 
island, and settles disputes, with the assistance of a jury if necessury. 
Should any decision be deemed unsatisfactory, they do not quarrel over 
it, but let the subject drop, and refer it by mutual consent to the 
captain of the first man-of-war that visits them, with the express under- 
standing that his decision is final, The magistrate takes charge of an 
spirituous liquors that may be given them from ships visiting the island, 
and issues a small portion to any one who wishes it on holydays, of 
which they have but two in the year,—one to celebrate the arrival of 
the Bounty there in January, the other the Queen’s birth-day. By this 
means, drunkenness is entirely avoided. I was told by Arthur Quintal, 
that such a crime had not taken place for thirteen years. 

I returned to my vessel in the evening, much against my own, and 
their inclination, promising to visit them again before my departure. 
Bad weather set in with a very heavy surf, which obliged me to seek 
shelter under the lee of the island, and I almost despaired of being able 
to perform my promise, but I was astonished on Monday morning 
(about 9 o’clock) to find the whale boat from the island close alongside. 

The poor fellows had at the risk of their lives, come out to bid me 
farewell, fearing I should not be able to remain until it moderated. 
The weather was so bad that I could not think of allowing them to 
return to the shore, I hoisted their boat up and made them as com- 
fortable as possible. Fortunately the weather cleared up so much 
towards the evening, that I was enable to land with them, and although 
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it was raining in torrents I found the young people at the landing 
place waiting to escort me to their houses, and passed that evening as 
pleasantly as any one of my life. The whole of the inhabitants assem- 
bled at the house where I was quartered, and after being properly 
arranged according to their voices, sang ‘‘God save the Queen, ” in 
excellent style, after which they gave me several hymns. The women 
have very pretty voices and good ears for music; they are very fond of 
it, and pass three evenings in each week in the study of this harmless 
and agreeable accomplishment. Mr. Carlton, one of the gentlemen 
who received their kind hospitalities, on being left behind there, taught 
them, and it may be conceived with what ardour they received his 
instructions, to make such rapid progress in three weeks. I felt very 
sorry that I had no one on board who could give them a few lessons, 
according to their request, or that I had not any music to leave them, 
but promised to procure some at Valparaiso if possible. The following 
morning I assembled all the elders of the island at the school-room, and 
settled two or three little disputes that had been referred to my decision, 
and afterwards had the pleasure of seeing the .boxes I had brought, 
opened for distribution. It afforded me a great deal of amusement to 
sce the curiosity and anxiety displayed on this occasion, and the bursts 
of rapturous gratitude when they found there were articles they stood 
most in need of. I observed amongst the packages, one from Madame 
Sigourney, and one from Mr. Banister (an American gentleman, ) full of 
useful and valuable things. They told me that they had many kind 
friends in America who very often send them presents, and begged I 
would express their grateful acknowledgments, to any of their friends 
I may happen to meet; as also their earnest determination to endeavour 
(by their conduct) to deserve their gifts. It was with the greatest 
regret I took leave of these interesting islanders; the unsettled state of 
the weather added to other circumstances, prevented any longer delay, 
but it was with the utmost reluctance they were persuaded of the fact. 
The entire community accompanied me down to the boat, carrying 
with them pigs, kids, fowls, fruit, sweet potatoes, yams, &c., which 
they insisted on our taking as presents, and with a hearty embrace from 
all the women, I bid adieu to the happiest, most moral and kind hearted 

ople it had been my lot to fall in with, during along period of service 
in all parts of the habitable globe. I shall always look back to my visit 
to Pitcairn Island with the greatest pleasure, and wishing them all 
happiness, trust they may never be disturbed or molested in their peace- 
ful abode. 

The articles they are most in need of, are old lead, fish-hooks, slate 
pencils, common writing-paper, flannel, material for bed ticks, and coarse 
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Extracts from the Remarks of H.M.S. Columbine, (1849), J. D. 
Hay, Commander on the Coast of China. 


Remarks, &e., January, 1849. 


31st.—In company with Mr. Scott, and Mr. Crowdy, and Mr. 
Jackson, our consul, (whose hospitality to all the officers was conspi- 
cious), we paid a visit to the famous monastery of Kushan. The 
monastery is about 970 years old, carrying us back to the times of 
Alfred, and coeval with Oxford. We proceeded from the city on the 
lst of February in chairs, about fifteen miles in a north-east direction, 
through well cultivated plains, thickly peopled. On arriving at the 
foot of the mountain which is about 3,200 feet high, we found a wall 
running round its base, and two neat and massive gates admitted us to 
the sacred precincts. A small stream crossed by a neat bridge, and on 
the banks of which some trees flourished, having been crossed, we com- 
menced on foot our toilsome ascent. A zig-zag road about fourteen feet 
wide occasionally so steep as to be paved with steps, conducted us after a 
four-mile walk to the monastery, which is about 2,000 feet above the sea. 
The foot of the mountain to an elevation of about 1,000 feet is clothed 
with the pinus moutana. Above that elevation trees of every description 
appear to thrive, and the monastery covering about four acres is embo- 
somed in a secluded dell, covered by magnificent timber of ancient growth. 
The fraternity is Buddhist and consists of 170 brethern. The Abbot a 
man of polished manners treated us with civility and gave us ample ac- 
commodation. On the ensuing day we visited the peak, and wandered 
over the grounds varied by foliage of every hue, and cascades, natural 
and artificial of every form, then left our kind friends. 

February 12th.—We proceeded down the river to wait at the 
mouth for the Scout. Between this and the 17th we used every ex- 
ertion to obtain pilots for the ship, and the Scout, in which we succeeded ; 
and on the 20th the pilots carried both vessels out past the knoll, with- 
out shoaling the water to less than four fathoms. They, however, to 
keep this depth of water made a more tortuous course than the chart 
prescribed, and passed the knoll more to the southward than the line of 
the square hill on with it in Collinson’s plan. On the necessity arising 
fora ship of more than twelve feet draught to enter the Min river, 
no difficulty would be experienced, if pilots wereemployed. By anchor- 
ing under the White Dogs, in the north-eest Moonsoon, or at Matsushan 
at all seasons, a boat might easily procure a pilot, and the dangers 
of the navigation and shifting banks obviated by their local experience. 
If the Min be ever intended for a place of trade, her Majesty’s ships 
should encourage the native pilots, who would eventually become as 
expert in the management of square-rigged ships as the pilots in the 
Canton River, and if assured of employment would no doubt have a 
pilot station at the White Dog group. 

This evening the Scout parted company for Hong-kong. 

July 28th.—A Parsee merchant having died at Canton, his body 
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was brought down to Whampoa to be interred on the 29th. That 
community have a plot of ground which they rent as a cemetery. It is 
situated on a hill on Dane’s Island at the upper end of Whampoa Reach. 
The Parsees pay for it through the English Consulate. At about noon 
I received an intimation that the funeral was to take place, but that 
the Parsees anticipated some opposition, which shortly after I found to 
be the case. 

A very large and turbulent mob had assembled determined to stop 
the funeral. I decided at once on Janding my marines and armed boats’ 
crews, and proceeded with them to the spot. Their objection to the 
burial appeared to me to be a pretext for raising money, and the Con- 
sular agent agreeing with me in this view, I judged that the boldest and 
most determined course would be the safest. 

Through the interpreter I commenced a parley with some of the most 
respectable looking, and in the mean time suddenly ordered the 2nd 
Lieutenant to seize on and hold the hill, which, the crowd being taken 
by surprise, he effected, and then landed the body and carried it up with 
a guard, without firing a shot, or once using a bayonet. For this 
service we received the thanks of the Governor of Hong-kong, the senior 
naval officer, and of the Parsee Mercantile Communities. 

On the 4th July being at the Consulate, Dr. Bowring the Consul, 
Lieutenant Bridges, and Mr. Ball an American Missionary, succeeded 
with myself in walking round the walls of Canton without much molesta- 
tion. eee say when we started, which we did at 5 a.m., I hardly 
anticipated getting back in a whole skin, but our guide Dr. Ball, spoke 
the dialect remarkably well, and was recognized as a Syuntzing or 
teacher, and much respected, so that we returned at eight o’clock in 
safety, having examined the forts at the back of the city, which when 
once captured, no very difficult operation, are the city’s worst foes. We 
were a little abused, however, in our walk in some of the very bad 
localities which adjoined the wall. 

Aug.—During the whole of our stay at Whampoa, we avoided as much as 
pene drinking the river water, and by occasionally visiting Hong- 

ong re-established the health of the ship’s company, obtaining there 
some drinking water of the best description. Whenever we did want 
water at Whampoa, I caused it to be procured from a spring on Dane’s 
Island, which afforded about one ton per day. I should recommend 
this precaution to all ships stationed in this river. 

We experienced the greatest civility from the inhabitants of Dane's 
Island and of French Island, round one of which islands I walked some- 
times alone almost every evening, and certainly every morning of our 
stay. I was never molested, and so civil were they that six of the ship’s 
company had leave in rotation i day, and never in the four months 
was there any disturbance arising from this cause. 

Sept. 14th.— We experienced a Typhoon, the heaviest part of which from 
north-east to north-west, we rode out during the night in Anson’s Bay. 
It adds another to the many proofs of the truth of the hurricane theory. 
The centre having passed a little to the southward of Hong-kong, 
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reached St. John's on the 17th, and there caused shipwreck to seventeen 
sail of Shapng-tzai’s fleet, which was at anchor in Satter Bay, How- 
cheun Island, and which place I visited in the Phlegethon steamer. On 
the 20th, when in search of that chief. I went into Boddams 
Cove, in Portoy Island (one of the Grand Ladrone rider Je It is a ve 
snug anchorage for one or two ships, mooring to the shore, but a sail 
ing ship could hardly warp or tow out with the wind fresh from the 
eastward. I would, however, with a very low barometer off the Grand 
Ladrone, prefer to go into Boddams Cove for shelter, rather than suf- 
fera Typhoon at sea off those islands. There are no dangers at the 
entrance of the cove, and when in and secured to the shore, nothing 
could disturb a vessel. 

23rd—Some information of a piratical fleet in the neighbourhood of 
Hainan having reached Captain Troubridge, he sailed in Amazon 
with Phlegethon to search the coast, leaving me temporarily senior 
officer at Hong-Kong. The U.S. American Commodore, having 
written to Captain Troubridge this morning from Macao, to say that 
he had detained two piratical vessels, who had been prowling near the 
receiving vessels, and had some English merchandize on board, which 
they could not account for, and that he wished to give them up to us, 
I consulted with Mr. Bonham, the Plenipotentiary, and decided 
to go over and take charge of them. I sailed for Macao, where we 
arrived at 6h. 30m. p.m., and having seen Captain Gedney, U.S.N. of 
U.8.S. Plymouth, I went on shore to call on Commodore Gersinger, 
with whom I arranged to take over the Ist and 3rd Lieutenants of the 
Plymouth as witnesses, and I placed an officer and prize crew in each 
vessel. At6 A.m., having sent Mr. Walker, (mate,) and Mr. Goddard, 
(midshipman,) with prize crews on board, we wayed; and Mr. Walker's 
sailing badly took her in tow. 

24th.—Mr. Goddard having unavoidably parted company at night- 
fall, found himself surrounded by some other piratical vessels, and ve 
properly bore up and took refuge under the guns of the Plymouth. 
As he was unable to fetch the, place where I waited for him under 
Santao, Captain Gedney most kindly sent an officer and additional 
force, under Mr. Goddard’s orders, aad although the officer was senior 
in rank to Mr. Goddard, with the most positive written order to obey 
him. Captain Gedney’s delicacy in this affair was very praiseworthy. 
The prize reached in safety on the 26th. 

27th.—On arriving at Hong-Kong, I found from Commander Will- 
cox, of the Fury, who had arrived during my absence, that Sir Francis 
Collier had parted company with him in the Hastings a few days 
before. Both the American prizes under my convoy, having arrived in 
safety; I determined on the suggestion of Mr Bouham, to proceed to 
sea at night, in search of a piratical fleet, reported to have attacked the 
town of Pinghoi, in Haarlem Bay, afew (two) days before. The admiral 
being so close at hand, I did not like to employ H.M.S. Fury, for coal 
was so scarce at the time, that only 200 tons were procurable for the 
Queen’s service, and the information though good, was Chinese, and not 
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to be relied on. I therefore turned the station orders and letters over 
to Commander Willcox, wrote to Commander Lyons of the Pilot, to be 
on the look out at Amoy, and having embarked, Mr. D. R. Caldwell, 
of the police force, (an officer who speaks the Chinese dialect of the 
South like a native), and the two Chinese who had brought the infor- 
mation, I proceeded to sea, and the wind being very scant, swept out 
through the Lymoon Pass. The two Chinese on board, one of whom 
was a respectable person, and would take no money, told me that Chai- 
a-poo, the murderer of Captain D’Acosta and Captain Dwyer, and 
vice-Admiral of Shapng-tzai’s fleet, had lately separated from that 
noted chief, and had come with upwards of twenty sail to Haarlem 
Bay, blockaded the harbour and burned the port. 
28th.—That he (my informant), and his companion, having volun- 
teered to seek the English assistance rather than permit their townsmen 
to pay a ransom, had carried their small boat across the neck of land at 
the back of Fokai Point and come down in it to Hong-Kong. In the 
evening we reached Haarlem Bay, and were told that Pinghoi had been 
forced to pay the ransom the day before, and that fourteen sail of the 
irate fleet gone on to attack the town of Tysammu, in Honghai 
. I continued the pursuit, and had intended to anchor until day- 
bight at the mouth of T’ysammu Inlet, and for this purpose had com- 
menced to shorten sail, when about eleven at night, we saw a village 
smouldering, his sure handy work, and shortly after observed two well 
formed lines of seven sail each, running to the south-west. I again 
made sailand stood on until I could fetch the rear ship of the lee line and 
tacked; but the wind heading us off a little we fetched at about a quar- 
ter before midnight, three from the rear of the lee line, and passing 
under the stem of a large nineteen gun-vessel, hailed him to know who 
he might be. He replied to Mr. Caldwell (who was with me on the 
forecastle) that he was an honest trader, bound with a cargo of salt to 
Hong-Kong, and that he knew nothing about his companions. I then 
desired him through Mr. Caldwell to heave to that I might examine 
him, threatening otherwise to fire. In the mean time we could see him 
tricing up fire-balls, stink pots, and boarding nettings. And so caution- 
ing him once more for the sake of humanity, I commenced the action 
with three rounds quick firing, at about ten yards, which he returned 
with much spirit. 
29th.—I then wore, firing m t guns into his second astern, whom 
we soon silenced as well as fis fol ower, compelling them to desert them. 
I now found the disadvantage of a tiller and no wheel, for it was impos- 
sible to manceuvre the ship and fight the stern guns, and as my first 
antagonist had now a good position, he raked me twice before I could 
return his fire. At last having got round, we punished him severely, 
but the Jeading ships of his line having gone on, and the weather line 
still holding its course, apparently with the intention of sacrificing a 
ship or two to save the others, the firing and calm separated us for a 
time, and as they swept faster than we did, the action ceased except- 
ing a few distant shots. We continued the pursuit, occasionally sweep- 
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ing, and though a mist obscured them for atime, at daylight we saw 
them about a mile and a half from us, running in line abreast, with a 
light air from the eastward. At about 11h. 25m, a.m., when the chace 
seemed nearly hopeless, the whole line hauled to the wind together 
on the starboard tack, as if with the intention of giving battle, but in a 
few minutes the cause became apparent. To our joy, the P.& O.S. V. 
Canton came round Fokai Point from to leeward, and I hoisted 
Marryat’s signal ‘Allin sight are enemy.” She did not need this to 
stimulate her exertions. Without waiting to make out the signal, she 
commenced firing on the head of the line, and then came within hail. 
I went on board, (having authorized the person who went with me, to 
charter if possible), and found that she was chartered by an American 
gentleman, to go in search of a missing vessel the Coquette, supposed 
to have struck on the Pratas Shoal, during the late Typhoon. He 
would not forego the charter, but most liberally put her at my dispo- 
sal, and her master Mr. Jameson, agreed to it. She then took us in 
tow and brought us within 1000 yards of one of the largest, on our way 
sinking one, and compelling the crew of another to jump overboard, whilst 
many more of the crews deserted from the others. Upwards of 200 
were passed in the water, and others in boats pulling for the shore. 

The Canton, however, was built of iron, and one shot having gone 
through her at some risk to her engines and steam chest, I cast off tow. 
Off Coast Islet, about nine miles east of Fokai Point, is a small inlet, 
Pank Island, not surveyed, although described in Captain Collinson’s 
directions. Into this our immediate antagonist ran in close action, and 
I followed. We took the ground. But the pinnace and cutter were 
immediately hoisted out, and sent in under Lieut. H. Bridges, first 
lieutenant, Mr. Charles R. Goddard, midshipman; Mr. Charles Crowdy, 
midshipman in the pinnace; and Mr. George R. Harvey, midshipman; 
and Mr. James R. Bleufold, clerk, in the cutter to cut es out, and our 
gallant friend Captain Watkins, the American also volunteered to assist. 
They suceeeded—he had anchored out of sight of us in the ship, and up 
at the head of the creek in which we were aground, A small Chinese 
fort opened a harmless fire on him and he was at bay. At last driven 
from his guns by the shot of our boats,—Bridges carried him by board- 
ing, and the pirate with the impetus of despair, rushed below to blow 
them into the air, and two marines and a seaman were killed, and Mr. 
Charles Goddard, a most promising young officer, mortally wounded: 
whilst our wounded were increased to three marines severely; two sea- 
nen dangerously, and four slightly wounded. Thomas Hardiman, and 
Thomas Cook, boatswain’s mates, distinguished themselves. The whole 
of the pirates but one were destroyed—we kept him for information, 
The few that reached the shore after the explosion were mercilessly 
butchered by their own countrymen, who came down to thank us. In 
the mean time we had hard work in getting the ship off. All the gun- 
room officers, purser, and surgeon, &c., worked at the capstan, and 
when off, the Canton towed us out. When the boats returned we 
went down in tow of the Canton to Haarlem Bay, and found that the 
rest of the pirate fleet were in Mirs Bay. 
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30th.—I arranged for the Canton to return to Hong-Kong with our 
wounded, and a despatch to the Admiral, of whose arrival at Hong- 
Kong during my absence, the Canton had apprized me. The Canton 
reached Hong-Kong about 2 p.m., and landed the wounded, all but poor 
young Goddard, who died on the passage. The Admiral immediately 
despatched the force I had requested, wnich arrived early on the Ist of 
October. In the mean time being very shorthanded: and to lee- 
ward of this large force, I had my cable ready for slipping—top-sail 
yards hoisted up and furled with rope yarn, and aman on each yard 
ready to cut them and let fall the sail. Loaded all the guns with grape 
depressed, and to each gun lashed a sweep, with orders not to fire until 
the boats touched them, which would insure correctness of aim in the 
dark. The pirates did not attempt to come out, and shortly after mid- 
night to our great happiness the Fury arrived, bringing every thing 
we wanted. 

October Ist.—At 5h. 15m. a.m., Fury took us in tow and wayed, 
and we proceeded about fifteen miles to the Pagoda, further than, this 
we had no chart. So having to grope our way, I left the Columbine 
and proceeded in the Fury with all the boats up a creek, in the north- 
west corner of Mirs Bay, screened by innumerable islands. It had 
upwards of three fathoms all the way, and the name is Loong-shan-foo, 
or Ram’s horn, in the Chinese dialect. Here we found twenty-three 
sail ready to receive us; about 500 tons each, and mounting from twelve 
to eighteen guns; and three new vessels on the stocks. They hoisted 
their colours and opened a heavy fire on the Fury, but her shell des- 
troyed and set on fire several, which soon communicated to the others, 
and by night the twenty-six were destroyed and about 400 guns also 
rendered useless. Only two men were wounded on board the Fury. Thus 
we had the satisfaction of completing the destruction of this formidable 
fleet, which had given so much terror to the coast during the summer. 
Lieutenant Sericald, second lieutenant, the first being in the boats, on 
hearing the firing, with commendable zeal had brought the Columbine 
up the narrow channel, but too late to join in the action. 

4th.—On the 4th we returned to Hong-Kong, and the Admiral 
ordered me to prepare an expedition to proceed to the westward in 
search of Shapng-tzai. Having received my final orders, we sailed in 
the Columbine, with H.M.S. Fury, Commander Willcox, and the 
Hon. E. I. C. 8S. V. Phelegethon, under my orders. A party of seamen 
from the Hastings, under Lieutenant George Hancock, (acting flag 
lieutenant) who had volunteered, (Lieutenant Luard being ill), and a 
party of marines under Captain Moore, also were embarked. Mr. D. R. 
Caldwell as interpreter, and Mr. Soames as pilot, for certain places, also 
went with me. Having found that the congreve rockets of 1842, were 
nearly useless, we exchanged them for 1846, which was a most useful 
exchange. We first proceeded to the Concock, and in the morning 
wayed from that place. 


(To be concluded in our nect. ) 


_——. 
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HorssouracH Licutuousr, Near SINGAPORE. 


A correspondent informs us that this important beacon has just been 
lighted.* To Mr. J. T. Thomson, government-surveyor, Singapore, the 
mariner is indebted both for the design, and, as in all works of similar 
difficulty, for its superintendence, which involved much personal risk 
and discomfort, as well as great forethought and indefatigable perseve- 
rence. The dome, lanterns, and optical apparatus, which latter is on 
the holophotal system, were prepared at Edinburgh, under the directions 
of Messrs. Stevenson, civil engineers; and, with the exception: of these, 
the whole is of native workmanship. 

The Horsburgh Lighthouse, which was so named as a just tribute of 
respect to the merits of the late distinguished hydrographer of the India 
House, is erected on the Pedra Branca Rock, situated ten miles from the 
nearest land, and forty from any place where supplies can be had. The 
rock measures, at high water, about 100 feet by 150 feet. In a letter 
just received from Mr. Thomson, he mentions the following interesting 

iculars:—“ The sea does not, at any time, break against the build- 
ing (which measures, from the water up to the centre of the light, 
ninety-five feet), though a- considerable spray goes on the rock. This, 
of course, rendered it uun to build the lighthouse on the princi- 
ple of the three great works in Britain (the Eddystone, Bell Rock, and 
Skerryvore). The work may be considered curious, for the tower was 
built b Chinese and natives of India; of whom, about fifty souls were 
generally employed at the rock. None of them could talk English, and 
one-tenth of whom could only speak, imperfectly, Malay (the language 
of these parts). What is still more curious, there were, at times, three 
classes of Chinese, none of whom could speak each other’s language, 
being as different as French is to English. Besides these, were Malays, 
Javanese, Boyans, Klings, Bengalese, Papuas, from New Guinea; Rawas, 
from the interior of Sumatra; which, with English, counted eleven lan- 
Nach Such confusion of tongues was there, at times, as to be a ve 

abel! The Chinese, who were the most numerous, had to be mostl 

directed by signs.” In spite of these most discouraging difficulties, Mr. 
Thomson beouahe his arduous labours to a successful issue in a remarka- 
bly rapid manner, and at an astonishingly small cost, The work was 
commenced on the 11th April, 1850: the fast stone was laid on the Ist 
June, 1851; and the light was ready to be shown by the 20th Septem- 
ber 1851. The expense was only about £4,000 for the building, and 
about £1,400 for all expenses connected with the lantern, dome, and 
optical apparatus. The whole cost, therefore, exclusive of gun-boats 
for protection, wooding, watering, and the occasional presence of a go- 
vernment steamer, was only about £5,400. All the exposed stonework 
is of granite, from Pulo Ubin. Before fixing upon the exact position 
and design of the tower, Mr. Thomson had recourse to the ingenious 
expedient of testing the violence and direction of the waves, by attach- 
ing to the rocks with cement, isolated pillars of brickwork. 


* See “Notice” in our last number. 
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The light apparatus is one of the forms of the holophotal system 
which was invented by Mr. Thomas Stevenson, of Edinburgh. It con- 
sists of nine truncated, parabolic, silver-plated reflectors, twenty-five 
inches in diameter, with hemispherical reflectors behind, and a set of 
holophotal prisms, with a lens in front, so as completely to inclose, and 
usefully to employ, the whole of the sphere of diverging rays which 
Pee from the flame. Mr. Thomson thus describes the effect of the 
ight:—‘ The light was shown exactly at 6, when the sun sinks under 
the horizon: the effect was dazzling at half a-mile distance. We pro- 
ceeded on our return to Singapore until it sank, at fifteen miles distance, 
below the horizon. I found that it was never invisible till we gained a 
distance of nine miles, when the interval between the flashes became 
eclipsed. This I consider a great desideratum supplied, as ships, when 
tacking out or in, can take their bearings at any moment: and at a fur- 
ther distance than seven miles, ships are either well out to sea, free from 
dangers, or well into the straits. Ata distance of fifteen miles the 
bright period appeared to be about four to five seconds. When we lost 
sight of it, it ae still the magnitude of the planets Jupiter and Venus 
—The light possessess all the advantages required by the mariner.” 

The Singapore Free Press thus describes the first illumination:— 
‘‘ Three hearty cheers welcomed to life the meteor-like brilliancy which 
will probably serve to guide the midnight path of the mariner for 
thousand years to come. A breathless silence ensued, as every one 
seemed absorbed in watching the flashes which appeared each minute, 
and lighted up the surface of the sea for more than a mile around the 
tower.—It disappeared below the horizon at fifteen miles; but it still 
continued visible to those who ascended the rigging for nearly an hour 
afterwards, and it was the general opinion that the light will be seen 
as brilliant as ever at a distance of twenty miles.” 

We have only, in conclusion, to congratutate Mr. Thomson on the 
successful sonipleion of his arduous undertaking, and we trust that he 
will give some detailed description of the operations; the more so as it 
will afford an interesting proof of the growing resources of our distant 
settlements, which are fouud adequate in science and in wealth to the 
creation of so important a work as that of the lighthouse on the Pedra 
Branca Rock.—F rom the Civil Engineers’ Journal. 


HoLyHEAD LIGHTHOUSE, 


WE extract from the Liverpool Albion the following account of what 
has been done since the passing of the act for the formation of the 
above harbour, and what is the present condition of the works:— 
“The act was obtained on the evidence given that a harbour of 
refuge would be one of great public utility, and that it could be com- 
pleted in seven years for the sum of £628,083. 
“Mr. Rendel divided the estimate of the cost into two distinct parts. 
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First, for the rough breakwaters, or rubble-stone work, and, secondly, 
for the dressed masonry necessary for encasing the rubble-stone work. 
The former he calculated could be completed in three or four summers, 
at an expense of— 


£ s d £ s. d. 
For North Breakwater. rubble-stone 174,335 5 0O 
Contingencies, superintendence, &c., 


at 15 per cent. : ‘ ° . 25,823 15 0 
———— —— 200,159 0 0 
For East Breakwater, rubble-stone $8,639 8 0 
Contingencies, superintendence, &c., 
at 15 per cent ; ‘ ; §,795 17 0 
———————_ 44,435 6 0 








Total expense of Rough Breakwaters . £244,594 5 0 


‘‘Forsthe completion of the masonary for encasing these breakwaters, 
Mr. Rendel calculated that a further sum of £383,4880. 15s. would be 
required. He proposed to build the whole extent of the rough break- 
waters continuously up to a certain height, until they reached low-water 
level; and when this was effected, in, as Mr. Rendel calculated, three 
or four years, he proposed to commence building the masonry for fac- 
ing them, which further work he expected to complete in three years 
more; in all seven years. 

“The act having been obtained, the Admiralty seem, in the first 
place, to have been impressed with the idea that the estimate of Messrs. 
Ackroyd and Co., was not sufficiently moderate, and in order to satisfy 
themselves on this point, they arrived at the conclusion that it would be 
more advisable to offer the contract for public competition. Messrs. 
Ackroyd and Co., tendered for the whole of the works, at £604,994. 
The Admiralty, however, for some reason or other which is not in- 
telligible, without explanation, determined, in the first instance, to 
receive tenders only for a portion of the works. 

“Tt will be observed, at the time when the Act was passed, the bay 
which it was proposed to enclose was in a state of nature. In order to 
convey the mountain into the sea, from the respective points of Soldiers’ 
Point and Salt Island, it was necessary that a road should be made to 
each of them trom the intended quarry. The Admiralty advertised for 
tenders for constructing these ‘ats round the bay; but, for some reasons 
which are still more inexplicable, they coupled with these roads a por- 
tion of the masonry which was to unite the landward end of the East 
Breakwater with Salt Island. This masonry was to be of ashlar stone, 
and it is understood that several contractors tendered for it, amongst 
others, Messrs. Ackroyd and Co., and Messrs. Rigby and Co. The 
tender given by the latter, for the masonry and roads, is supposed to 
have been the lowest, and amounted to the sum of £90,000. Messrs. 
Rigby and Co., proceeded with and completed the roads, but as yet no 
part of the masonry contracted for at the East Breakwater has been 
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commenced. Why, therefore, it was tendered for at so early a period 
it is difficult to imagine. 

‘The roads having been completed, the Admiralty next proceeded 
with the North Breakwater. No more tenders, however, were adver- 
tised for; and it is understood, that this great portion of the work is 
being proceeded with upon some private arrangement existing between 
the Admiralty and Messrs. Rigby and Co., by which the contractors 
are paid at a certain rate for every ton of stone which is deposited in 
the sea: an excellent arrangement for the contractors, as they are thus 
sheltered from all risk of loss. 

‘“‘ At present the only portion of the work in progress is the North 
Breakwater, which is carried out in the following maaner:— 

‘tA railway is formed from the quarry to the extreme end of Soldiers’ 
Point. Beyond this, a wooden staging has been run out into the sea, 
not for the whole length of the breakwater, as at first proposed by Mr. 
Rendel, but for about a third part only of the distance. The top of the 
staging is considerably above ish water mark. The depth of the sea 
at low-water, in the line of the breakwater, varies from thirty to fifty 
feet; the tide rising, on an average, to a further height of seventeen feet 
in spring tides and seven feet in neaps. Along the top of the staging 
are railways capable of sustaining the weight of a locomotive engine and 
a number of trucks. The rough breakwater is formed by ribblecatoa, 
brought from the mountain and dropped, through the staging, into the 
sea. The operation is exceedingly simple: the rubble-stone is tumbled 
into the water, and is then loft to be dealt with by the sea, which 
arranges the deposit in the manner best suited to form a consolidated 
mass; and it is calculated that, when a sufficient portion of the mountain 
has been dropped into the sea, there will be formed a breakwater which 
will have an average base of some 600 feet, and a top surface of about 
fifty feet in width. The slopes, it is understood, will be faced with 
dressed stone to a certain extent, similar to the fine specimen which has 
been executed for about 100 yards at the seaward side of Soldiers’ Point. 
When the whole is complete, protected by batteries, and ornamented 
by lighthouses, observatories, and telegraphs, it will no doubt present a 
very interesting, if not a useful, monument of industry and per- 
severance. 

‘‘It must not be supposed that this method of forming a breakwater 
is unscientific: it is quite the reverse. That a breakwater of any mag- 
nitude could not be constructed by man without the natural forces of 
the sea, was discovered by the French, in their attempts to form the 

eat breakwater at Cherbourg. They tried in the first instance, to 
inclose that famous harbour by sinking truncated cones of wood, filled 
with rock, at certain distances from each other; but the sea soon washed 
these contrivances to pieces, and recourse was then hal to depositing 
stone, and when, by the action of the sea, this had become sufficiently 
arranged and consolidated, it was then cased with dressed masonry. 
This mode of procedure was first proposed by Monsieur Cachin, the 
celebrated French engineer. He says, ‘If man be strong enough to 
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heap together rocks in the midst of the ocean, the action of the sea 
alone can dispose them in the manner most likly to insure their stability.’ 
Mr. Rendel, therefore, in the present instance, is acting upon experience 
in the mode of operation which he is now pursuing. 

“It has been stated that Mr. Rendel originally intended to proceed 
with the rough breakwaters continuously and simultaneously, that is, to 
construct the entirety of the works under water before he commenced 
the superincumbent masonry. He says, in his evidence. ‘ Droppin 
in stone in the way of an embankment for a railway would be very b 
engineering indeed; because you would always have the end of the 
breakwater exposed to the beat of the sea, and you would be constantly 
having derangements; but if we begin to deposit at the bottom and 
bring it up in layers, say ten, fifteen, or twenty feet high, we get our 
work so perfectly secure that the sea does not operate on that below 
low-water, so as to damage it. We bring it up to a certain height in 
low-water and finish it off in a year or a year and a half, having only 
the risk of that year and a half to contend with, instead of the whole 
time the breakwater is being constructed.’ 

‘“‘ The breakwater is being proceeded with, not in layers continuously, 
to a level below low-water mark, but as an embankment. The only 
difference between it and a railway embankment being, in the modus 
operandi, by dropping the stone through a staging instead of empty- 
ing it over a tip. 

‘¢ As regards the progress made in the works, it is evident that only 
about one-third part is in a course of construction, and this is evidenced 
to the mind, more by the erection of the staging, and the passing to 
and fro of the locomotives and trucks than by any appearance of the 
breakwater itself; for, when viewed at high-water, from any point of 
vision whatever, all that is presented to the eye of this magnificent 
breakwater is a few ridges of rubble-rocks interspersed amongst the 
timbers of the staging. 

‘“‘ The east breakwater has not yet been commenced upon, with the 
exception of a portion of the staging which has been run out as far to 
seaward as low-water mark. 

“ At present there are employed upon these works about 1500 
men, most of whom are occupied in quarrying stone. They work 
in relays, night and day. They are assisted by four locomotive 
engines. This mass of mind and matter is able every day to accom- 
plish a removal into the sea of about 2,000 tons weight of the mountain; 
and so the work proceeds, ‘dragging its slow length along.’ 


Tue Strait or MaGeEtian, &c. &c.—A Nautical Sketch. 


Lravine the Pacific, we will now proceed round Cape Horn, the 

southern insulated portion of America (save the rocks of Diego Ram- 

irez), which has gained some notoriety from the stormy weather that 

generally prevails off it, and the disasters which were experienced by the 
NO. 2.—VOL. XXI. L 
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English and Spanish squadrons respectively under the command of 
Commodore Anson, and Admiral Pizarro, in the eighteenth century. 

The circumstances which occurred during this expedition of the 
English, and the efforts of the Spaniards to frustrate it, gave rise to 
one of the pleasantest narratives of sea adventure that ever amused the 
world; and if no other effect had followed from the voyage than that of 
the capture of the Galleon, with her immense treasure, it was sufficient 
to show to the seaman, that no difficulties or dangers should discourage 
him from persevering to the last extremity, to accomplish the orders 
with which he is charged. In that light alone the voyage has been of 
incalculable service to the navy; and it will remain a brilliant example 
of what the hardy and noble spirits of that glorious profession are capa- 
ble of performing under the most trying and discouraging circumstances, 
and a lesson to the future enemies of this Great Nation, whose peculiar 
field of action is the ocean. Doubtless, the book will be found by the 
side of its worthy literary compatriot Dibdins’ Sea Songs, in the seaman’s 
library of our ships of war. 

The Magellanic Strait was an odd split of natures,’ if it were formed 
by convulsion. Perhaps, at the upheaval, the Tierra del Fuego made its 
appearance subsequently to the continent. However, in whatever way it 
may have been formed, it is a convenient short-cut for steamers; and 
would be for sailing vessels if a dozen steam-tugs were therein stationed: 
coal probably will be found in Patagonia, and such a discovery would, 
there is scarcely a doubt, give rise to an establishment of the sort. 

What are the geological features of the two opposite coasts? I do not 
know if any of the disciples of that science have brought their laudable 
inquisitiveness and note-books to this netherend of the ‘New world,” 
to determine the mode of separation, or, otherwise, the periods of rise: 
I think none have visited the locality, for such a purpose at least. 

The land portion of the globe although occupying less space over its 
surface, is still so extensive, that the remoter parts of minor demensions, 
give place to those of a grander scale, and of more convenient access; 

et the field is so wide that much of the latter remains to be examined. 
Nevertheless when we survey what those ardent spirits have absolutely 
accomplished, we cannot but be impressed with wonder that so much has 
been done, especially considering the comparatively recent date of syste- 
matic investigation. 

Of the insular lands in the vicinity, I have already spoken briefly. 
The main land was called Patagon by Magellan; the Spaniards named 
it Magellania in honour of its discoverer; the former however, has pre- 
vailed in a latinized form. The Portuguese navigator (in the service of 
Spain) death cheated out of his full measure of ecldaé, and it fell to the 
lot of his second to accomplish the great feat, and to have the fact re- 
corded in the motto awarded to him.—“ Primus circumdtste me.” 

The equestrian tribe of savages who were magnified into giants by the 
early voyagers, are known by the name of Tehuels: their general height 
is from six to seven feet; their shoulders are broad and thick; seated on 
horseback, and clothed in skins, no doubt they appeared to the European 
visitor, of an unusually large size. The native occupiers of the land, 
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have remained unmolested since the beginning of the sixteenth century; 
and probably will remain so until the country be examined with a view 
to ascertain the value of its indigenous productions. As a route, the 
Strait, perhaps, will be bandoned: when a navigable canal shall have 
been formed across the Isthmus of Darien. 

There is scarcely a place in any part of the maritime world which is 
not capable in some product or other, or in some way, of ministering to 
the supplies of commerce, or to the accommodation of trafficking voya- 
gers. If the land, or ice-covered rocks, yields no article that may be 
productive of gold in a market, it may afford shelter, water, wood, &c., 
and the sea around be prolific in animal treasures. The Strait of 
Magellan is not an exception, indeed, about five hundred miles southerly, 
our hardy seamen have become acquainted with a series of ice-bound 
rocky islands (of volcanic origin apparently) which have proved a profit- 
able field of enterprise, as whales frequent the sea around them, and the 
phoca tribes inhabit the coasts. The islands are barren; bare rocks being 
the predominant feature of their structure. 

These islands were seen by a Dutch navigator, long before their re- 
discovery by the English merchant Captain Smith; and there is evidence 
that a ahig. probably one of Pizaro’s squadron, was wrecked upon one 
of the group. Captain Cook appears to have passed near their position, 
perhaps in thick weather, without being aware of the circumstance. 
How far towards the Pole these islands stretch, has not been determined; 
if however, there are others to the southward, a wide channel must 
divide them from those lying northerly, as the latter have been sailed 
round by different vessels. They were brought into general notice by 
an enterprising naval officer, Master Weddell, who with laudable ardour 
pushed on to a higher latitude than had previously been reached. 

The Tierra del Fuego is not inviting to the colonizing European; 
the Southern Ocean however, has enticed the enterprising shipowner, 
and hundreds of vessels have therein reaped a plentiful harvest. But, 
we live in an age of progress and activity, and men who are engaged in 
commerce and adventure are seldom content with one pursuit, however 
much it may advance their interests: a new speculation gives zest to their 
spirit of enterprise, and in the Anglo-Saxou race especially, this has 
been wonderfully exemplified by the indefatigable ardour with which 
they have searched the nooks and corners of the world for articles of 
traffic, and gained a wide footing over its surface. In peering about 
whilst in search of something rare, a new source of profit arose before 
the enquiring eyes of an adventurer, a few years ago, which the turn-a- 
penny enthusiast seized upon with avidity. 

The eagerness with which the pursuit was followed could not have 
been surpassed by the zeal of the worshipers of the ‘ Philosopher’s stone’ 
of old. We allude to the Guano-manial 

The dips of Potosi and Real del Monte, which had so much engaged 
the attention of British speculators, lost the great attraction which ima- 
gination had given to the mines upon the single consideration that the 
gold ore would be obtained in an incredibly short period of time by the 
aid of steam machinery; when it was found out that the exuviz of birds 
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was likely to prove a more profitable, and, unquestionably, a less expen- 
sive field for the investment of capital, as it was to be procured in some 
places for the mere trouble of gathering. 

When the project was mooted, Mr. Bull, as is his wont, became 
almost frantic with joy—he rubbed his hands, and was vociferous during 
his energetic exertions to be first in the field; and in his mad desire to 
beat competitors out of it by simply forestalling them, he launched 
hundreds of his craft “ helter-skelter,” upon the ocean, and away they 
flew, like a flock of hungry gulls, each striving to be foremost. The 
pouring-out can only be likened to an Italian carnival, or a Parisian 
croud on le jour del’'an! From one end of his busy land to the other, 
the affair became a locus communis; nothing was so loudly and earnestly 
spoken of as the surprising qualities of the new manure—guano, was in 
every body’s thoughts—it would be not only the making of the farmer 
—a privileged growler ever—but keep famine away, at least from Ireland 
and may be’, pay off some large alice of the national debt! 

By the way, speaking of the national debt—I have heard it asserted 
that it is of incalculable advantage to the nation! At first I considered 
this a strange problem—a problem I thought not likely to be very readily 
solved by any individual who had to pay the heavy taxes, in dus pro- 
portion to his circumstances, which are mainly imposed from the exis- 
tence of that very debt—the interest thereof swallowing up the larger 
portion of the States’ income. Yet, after due deliberation, and obtain- 
ing a clear and unprejudiced view of the question upon all its bearings, 
that ‘great fact” does not seem to be incapable of demonstration. 

There can be no doubt it is a spur to industry, which aided by the 
necessities pressing on individual condition, urges every one—not en- 
tirely independent of the labour of the head or hand,—to push heart 
and soul, for its realization in his own case,—and thus the nation becomes 
rich—and besides, this very effect serves to keep the devil out of the 
turbulent portion of the community; at least, all who are incessantly em- 
proyed in promoting their own interests. Touch this spring, and you 

ave the vibratory answer—that every man, let him be in political pen- 
chant— Radical, Republican, or Chartist—who has money in the funds, 
has an interest at stake in the event of revolution, and therefore, he 
feels the necessity—taking it as a selfish principle—for internal peace 
and tranquility. The Savings Bank has a similar though minor influence 
on great masses of persons. 

To return to the adventurers—when they arrived at one of the sources 
of action, with the spirit that belongs to their race, they began to quar- 
rel for precedence; and had not the men-of-war interfered, it is not im- 
probable but that the whole of the “precious stuff” would have been 
shovelled into David Jones’ Locker, instead of the holds of the ships, out 
of sheer spite to one another. At length, however, the heaps were cleared, 
and an old face presented to the favours of the sun and the wind, which 
had long—probably for centuries, been veiled from light and from air. 

What the depositors of the “treasure” thought—if they have it—of 
these doings, I leave to the physiologist to guess; but we may suppose, 
if they are not for ever scared away from their haunts by the polite be- 
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haviour of the ‘lords of the creation,” they will begin, de novo, to manu- 
facture, ammonia, and deposit it for their use, between the date of their 
clearance, and a thousand years to come, unless the world should be at an 
end before that period arrives. 

The first arrivals at home created something like a triumph for a time; 
and no doubt the adventure proved a good spec ; the cultivators of the 
soil were in ecstacy. But John Bull is a whimsical and ungrateful crea- 
ture; he no sooner applied the uew saline stimulent to his crops, than 
he began to abuse it as a cause certain—‘od rot it’—of the “disease” 
as it was called, which shortly afterwards appeared among his “‘taters.” 

This very natural effect of time seemed to puzzle every body—some 
went so far as to consider the fact as judgment of Heaven for our sins, 
and Pat had to bear the heaviest load | The most obvious reason for the 
failure of the potato crops, and which is both simple and probable, failed 
to present itself to the thoughts of all who in their wisdom essayed to 
determine the cause. Even the philosophers of nature appear to have 
overlooked the very natural consequence which has followed the universal 
indolent mode of culture. 

It is well known that the cultivators of the potato have been in the 
practice of planting the excrescent appendage of the root denominated a 
tuber, in which the reproductive principle appears to be limited, instead 
of occasionally sowing the seed, wherein exists the perpetuating prin- 
ciple of the plant. 

This explanation may be readily admitted if we examine the Jerusalem 
artichoke, which produces a tuber, but neither flower nor seed; in it 
therefore, this tuber constitutes its perpetuating principle, which is not 
the case in the potato or the tulip and others of the flowering tuberous 
and bulbous plants. Amateurs planted the seed of the potato merely to 
obtain new varieties, and that is the reason why we still have a few sorts 
(principally of the early kind) worth eating. It will not do to plant the 
seed of the deteriorated plant now. The obtaining seed from the wild 
potato in its native habitat is advisable, not from the plants of the coast, 
for there the Peruvians, &c., have been following the same negligent 
plan of culture that we have, and the seed obtained from them have not 
produced sound tubers. 

Some writers have laid the blame on a new sort of aphis, which was 
called Vastator; but as the failure has been universal, that seems to be 
obviously incorrect; besides, the province of those insects is to consume 
decaying vegetables, and not those which are living, unless deprived of 
the former. A physician considered it a disease in the potato, and there- 
fore, made up a prescription to ductor it into good health. This was 
natural enough—‘“‘every one to his calling.” I have been a potato 
grower, and that circumstance may serve as my excuse for touching on 
the subject here. 3 

To return to our theme. Ido not know whether the voyagers paid 
so many bars of goods for so many tons of guano, to the black king of 
the coast of Africa, who claimed the islands on which it was deposited, 
or helped themselves without leave or acknowledgment. But, having 
swept those lands clean, adventurers pushed on to the southern end of 
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America, and astonished the penguins and the giants of Patagonia with 
their prying inquisitiveness. What to think of the gathering, neither 
bipeds perhaps could very well determine; but it is more than probable 
they were greatly alarmed. No doubt the sagacious penguins when 
they saw such an influx of strange objects, and heard the unusual clatter 
of voices which the perverse tides caused, from their natural instinct 
dropped quietly out of the way of the genus that had invaded their 
hitherto peaceful domain, and took shelter among the Fuegian tribe of 
dappers. 

As to the equestrians, we may take it for granted that, they were in 
a “great stew, which their guanico skin dress was not likely to miti- 
gate, that is to say, whilst the uncertainty of the object of the strangers 
was unrelieved by action. On finding however, that the noisy multitude 
were only helping themselves to an article of which they themselves 
stood not in need, they no doubt became pacified. Yet it is probable 
that in their councils, they could not divine what on earth the pale-faces 
wanted with the dung of birds. On the first alarm, it is equally proba- 
ble that the first thought of their mind was, that the motive of the 
strangers was to rob them of their lands; a decision however, which, on 
this occasion proved unfounded. 

What a universal disturber is the white man! There is no land—nay, 
no sea—that is free from his presence; he peers into the deep recesses 
of the silent and gloomy forests of continents—into the cold sunless and 
ice-bound waters of polar regions; his cupidity and his curiosity are 
alike unbounded; he seems never to be sateGed = Gal content with the 
moderate share of the bounty whieh Providence has given alike to all of 
the human species, 4e craves the whole for himself—and in the plenitude 
of his enlarged desire, realizes the poet’s hit at his insufferable self-im- 
portance, in the exclamation : 


“ The world, the world was made for me!” 


To the stately forests which shade this wild land from the vivifying 
but scanty rays of old Sol, we cannot strictly apply the epithet pri- 
meval; and equally erroneous would it be to speak of the first growth of 
the original progenitors as being “as old as the creation”; nor, perhaps, 
though moderating our propensity for exaggeration, to eay coeval with 
the appearance of man, even though the existence of land here was 
aaucedent to the deluge. 

Trees although living to a great age, have a limit assigned to that 
age; nature being provident in the succession, and moreover, adapting 
the plants, from the most stately to the under-growth, to the clime, the 
soil, the sunny exposure and the shade, in which these are to grow and 
flourish. In Texas, one of our roving botanists discovered a beautiful 
flower (Listanthus Russellianus) in a position where the sun’s rays never 
reached! The colour is deep purple, without any appearance of fading 
from the absence of strong light; a circumstance in itself curious 
enough; but all dark coloured substances absorb light and caloric in a 
greater degree than pale shades. Here then is compensation admirably 
sustained. But among the apparent mysteries which are presented to 
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our contemplation, none, perhaps, are more striking to a thoughtful 
mind, than the universal changes which appear to have been going on 
from the remotest era to the present time. Permanency is a mere re- 
lative term which we conveniently use to express indefinite time; we 
may therefore predict that change will one day or other take place in 
Patagonia. 

The world is comparatively old according to computation without 
reference to physical facts—that is, if-we put it in juxta position with 
the age man is now permitted to attain. Truth is slowly received by the 
mind—that is, confirmed without the reservation of doubt; but, how 
many false assumptions are advanced as truths and pass-current because, 
these are wished to be such, or taken for granted from sheer indifference? 
Sophistry gives her artistic touches, and subtile argument varnishes the 
whole to give the semblance of sterling worth! The nineteenth century 
has shown the wonderful expansion of the human intellect, and things 
are said and done which startle the dull and uninventive among the 
world’s denizens. The political philosophy of America lags not behind 
that of Europe; here we give one of its fertile deductions ‘“ The red 
man is gone, and the white man is in his place. Such are the muta- 
tions of the world! Shall we lament then? No, it is the will and the 
work of Him that made all, governs all, disposes all, and it is all for the 
best, or chance is Providence, and Providence is chance.” What a com- 
fortable reflection to the free will and responsibility of man! How cooll 
and confidently the “creature” pronounces on the Providence of the 
Omnipotent, and measures by the standard of human finite reason, the 
action of the infinite will! To me the subject in one sense appears a 
mystery—in another, as man is endowed with free will, the case is plain 
enough, and if he is accountable for his actions (of which perhans few or 
none will dispute) then I think there will appear a heavy weight of sin 
upon him in these matters—but the dread of “ Apolyon,” sits not upon 
his conscience thereon. ; 

Palliatives are ever at hand. The white man sees in the mysterious 
effects which his own actions create, the hand of Providence. pon this 
plea he excuses all the acts of spoliation and injustice which he has com- 
mitted toward the savage whom he has dispossessed, and justities himself 
by boldly assuming that savages have no right to more lands than they 
can occupy; a new political opiate very accommodating in the hands of 
state physicans. 

In the red man, east of the Mississipi, what recollections of the past, 
stamped by tradition, but must harrow up his soul with the bitter- 
est impressions. Memory can paint nothing in these which to him seems 
not an evil. It cannot magnify the truth. He sees his race dwindled to 
a definite few; and these few yearly becoming less. He sees his “white 
brother ” lord of, within a few fractions, the entire lands of the indi- 
genous tribes, and calculates with certainty the melancholy fate that 
awaits the remnant, and to whose share does he charge the consummation, 
to the “Great Spirit,” or to the European “brother”? 

Abstractedly colonization is not en evil; it is the injustice of the sup- 
planters of the native races; the general neglect, in the past, of their 
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interests that has made it a disgrace to the civilized. How could the 
new doctrine work in Patagonia? What equivalent could be given to 
a people who, like the Arabs, are nomade equestrians; a surface sufficient 
to accommodate the whole, after the European fashion, would never 
satisfy them whilst their wandering habit remained. Supposing the 
country worth colonising, who claims it? The Buenozarians, Monte- 
vedians, or Chileans? 

Apply the new principle to Ireland, where there are millions of acres 
unoccupied, if it be justin the one case, why not in the other? Ha! the 
Trish have representatives! This long digression the reader perhaps 
will excuse, as it leads to the close of our sketch. I do not know how 
the “score” stood with the underwriters, those excellent udepts at the 
game of “probabilities,” but report told of many of the craft finding a 
setting place under water, a speculation, it may be, just as profitable as 
if the cargoes of guano these might not have been equal to carry had 
been landed at the docks at home. By the way, it is a curious coinci- 
dence that the Welch who were not of yore a famed people for maritime 
traffic, should have had two of their proper names thrust upon the most 
deceptive things pertaining to it. ‘David Jones” personifies the 
Ocean, and “ Lloyd’s,” the craft of underwriters! Thus gracing (if I 
may courteously so say) two of the most wonderful and uncertain things 
in the physical and moral world. 

The skippers, no doubt, had their patience put to the test, and the 
desire for precedence unbounded. How the facts fared in the vicinity 
of such an anti-gastronomic locate as port Famine I never heard. 

Is there nothing more profitable than guano to be had in Patagonia? 
There are plenty of giant trees; and timber for ship-building is valuable 
in England; have they been examined? The voyage isa much shorter 
one thau that to New Zealand. 

SToRMY JACK. 


Arctic INFORMATION. 


AMONG our notes of Arctic matters, we have now two documents to 
preserve, curiosities in their way almost as valuable as those of a literary 
caste by Mr. D’Israeli. The first is a statement of certain grave objec- 
tions to the progress of Lieutenant Pim, whose departure we noticed in our 
December number, and the second is the proposal of a gentleman to 
take a solitary steamer through Bhering Straits by the Pacific and search 
for Sir John Franklin’s ships to the north-east. We have heard of 
another proposal of a gentleman named Petermann, to make a winter 
voyage to the Arctic Sea, into which he would find his way between 
Spitzbergen and Nova Zemla, in spite of darkness and icebergs, so as to 
be ready to commence a search in earnest for Sir John Franklin among 
the Parry Islands in the following summer! We say “earnest,” for it 
might be doubted whether any one could seriously entertain the idea of 
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ships wantonly contending with ice in gales of wind during darkness, 
were it not that he recommends to the consideration of the “ antho- 
rities,” whether the same Mr. Beatson to whom we have alluded, should 
not make his voyage by this route instead of that by Behring Strait. 
Verily this is putting one’s gravity to a severe test; but the really se- 
rious character of the object in view, enables us to say it is well meant. 
Save us from such counsellors. No, the proper way to find Sir John 
Franklin’s ships, if Captain Austin’s and Captain Ommaney’s opinions 
are to be set aside, is to follow them from one stopping place to another, 
through the Wellington Channel, in which we know they have been ;—but 
so to follow them, and by such a well concerted plan, as to secure retreat 
tohen necessary; anid not to luse more ships and lives in seeking them, as 
such expeditions as those of Mr. Beatson and Mr. Petermann would do. 
But here are the documents to which we have alluded. 
‘“‘The statement of the Imperial Government alluded to in his Excellen- 
cy’s letter commences with a notice of the lively interest which the 

mperor has not ceased to take in the generous efforts made by the 
British Government to discover traces of the Franklin expedition, as 
evinced by the co-operation of His Imperial Majesty; distinct orders 
having been given to his officers and people on the coasts of Asia and 
America, to assist in every way the British rp mals while instructions 
have been given to obtain any information of shipwrecks on the northern 
shores of Siberia. The report then proceeds:— 

‘‘ With similar sentiments of sympathy, the Emperor heard of the 
expedition proposed by Lieutenant Pim, of the British Navy. But, 
unfortunately, between the conception of such a project and its realiza- 
tion physical difficulties and insurmountable obstacles exist, which Mr, 
Pim, guided by his generous devotion, does not seem to have suf- 
ficiently foreseen, and concerning which it is the duty of the Russian 
Government to enlighten him. 

‘Tt is easy to trace in the map of the world, across the immense wil- 
derness of Northern Siberia, an itinerary which might lead to the end 
desired to be reached by Lieutenant Pim; but, in executing such a pro- 
ject it must not be forgotten that, in addition to the enormous distances 
to be traversed, vast deserts must also be passed over, which, buried under 
eternal snows, offer neither means of transport nor provisions,—unex- 
plored regions, in which tribes of savage people are scattered at wide in- 
tervals,—people over whom the Russian power exercises only the slightest 
influence, and whose warlike character, barbarous customs, and hatred of 
strangers are such, that the Imperial Government would find it impossi- 
ble to guarantee the personal security of Lieutenant Pim and his party. 

‘To give an idea of the difficulties that such a journey presents, it is 
well to call to mind the expedition undertaken some years ago by Admiral 
Wrangel. Prepared during two preceding years by the local authorities, 
this expedition, though undertaken on a scale of research much less ex- 
tensive than that now contemplated, had to be diminished in consequence 
of a disease among the dogs employed to drag the sledges, and yet fifty 
sledyes and 600 dogs were required. 

“From this example, it is easy to judge of the fate which would 
attend Mr. Pim and his companions in the endeavour to execute a jour 
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ney almost treble the extent of that spe tees by Admiral Wrangel, 
and in which the British officer, having to be accompanied by interpre- 
ters, must be provided with more considerable means of transport. 

‘¢ To define more precisely the nature of these difficulties, and to estab- 
lish the basis of an approximate estimate, it is sufficient to remember, that 
as Admiral Wrangel was compelled to employ fifty sledges and GOO dogs 
(each sledge being supplied with from fifty to seventy salt herrings per 
diem), Lieutenant Pim’s expedition would call for from 1,200 to 1,500 
dogs, and provisions in proportion. Now, these animals are only kept in 
sufficient number for the use of the inhabitants, and it is doubtful if it 
would be possible to collect such a quantity of dogs, even if the complete — 
ruin of the natives, which must ensue, were entirely put out of the question. 

‘‘ As to the idea of setting on foot such a journey at present, and with- 
out having made the necessary preparations, the Imperial Government 
does not hesitate to view it as physically (‘ matertellement’) impossible.” 

After some observations upon the improbability of the expedition of 
Franklin having been shipwrecked in the glacial sea to the north of 
Siberia, without some information of the event having been conveyed to 
the Imperial authorities by the natives, the report concludes by stating 
that the Imperial government, having it at heart to negleet nothing 
which might contribute to the work of humanity which the British 
Government has followed up with so much perseverance, seizes the op- 
portunity of proposing to Lieutenant Pim to have further cor:munica- 
tions with M. Baer and M. Middendorff, in order that any ulterior 
measures may be indicated by which tidings may be obtained of the 
missing expedition. The next equally extraordinary document is the 
letter from Mr. Beatson as follows, addressed to the president of the 
Geographical Society :— 


36, Moorgate street, Jan. 12th,1852. 

“The subject of search for Sir John Franklin having been so fre- 
quently discussed by the members of this scientific society, and others 
well acquainted with the navigation of the Polar regions, I think it 
would be presumptuous in me to attempt an explanation of my reasons 
fur commencing the search from the north-west of Behring Straits. I 
believe that many are of opinion that a high northern latitude may be 
reached through the open water seen by Wrangel, and that subsequently 
an eastern passage may be furced by a screw steamer. I may, however, 
be permitted to mention that this is no hasty idea of mine, but one 
which I have had in contemplation for above two years. On my arrival 
from Africa at the close of 1849, after the return of Sir James Ross, I 
began to think seriously of the probable causes of Sir John Franklin’s 
detention, and while in Russia last winter, in speaking upon the subject 
with some officers of the Imperial navy who had been in the Arctic Séas, 
I found that their opinions were exactly the same as mine, namely, that 
Sir John would pass to the northward of the Parry Islands, pie never 
think of turning back till in the meridian of Behring Straits. They 
were also of opinion that when he arrived thus far he would be prevented 
getting to the southward by a chain of islands extending far to the west- 
ward, a continuation, in fact, of the Parry Islands. Supposing, now, 
Franklin to have succeeded in getting so far to the westward, and being 
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stopped there, it cannot be imagined that he would relinquish the attempt 
to get through this last barrier to all his hopes, and the realization of 
the passage into the Pacific, to retrace his steps from a point which ma 
have taken four years to reach. What would a brave man do in such 
acase? Certainly not to retreat in two or even three years, particularly 
if, as we hope, they have met with sufficient animal food to support 
them. I believe Sir John Franklin to be somewhere to the north of 
Behring Straits, and certainly not far to the eastward;.and in that 
belief I wrote to Lady F ran lia, in October last, stating my plan, and 
soliciting her assistance, which, I am happy to say, was erregeuatat| 
given. Ihave since then exerted myself in selecting a suitable vessel, 
which I have purchased, and which is now in dock undergoing the 
necessary alterations. She is a schooner of nearly 200 tons, but capa- 
ble of carrying a much larger quantity. I intend fitting her with three 
separate engines of sight horse power each, with separate boilers, by 
which arrangement I can effect an immense saving of fuel by only work- 
ing one or more engines, as circumstances may require. In addition to 
this, I take a steam launch, with an engine of five-horse power. My 
crew will consist of only fifteen men and myself. I shall, by a careful 
selection of provisions, be enabled to take enough for five years. The 
whole of these arrangements I expect to have completed and be able to 
leave England by the end of next month, and to proceed direct to the 
Sandwich Islands, whence, having filled up with coal, &c., to push on 
for the Straits, which I hope to be able to enter by the middle or latter 
end of July. When there, of course I must be guided by the condition 
of the ice. If there is a possibility of getting to the north, on or about 
the meridian of the Straits, I shall do so; otherwise, I intend pushing 
my way to the north-west till I arrive at the open water seen by Wran- 
gel, when, perhaps, I may be able to get to the north and then to the 
east. Should I not succeed in getting so far along the coast this year, 
I might employ the spring (before the breaking up of the ice) in an 
attempt to reach that land seen by Captain Kellet from Herald Island, 
and thus be enabled to perform one part of the scheme proposed b 
Lieutenant Pim. I Said: next in the spring push away to the nort 
and east, in which direction I believe I shall eventually find some traces 
of our missing ships. I consider it would have been desirable (and, in 
fact, it was my first intention) to have had another small screw steamer 
as a tender, and of far greater power. I am sorry to say that I am not 
able to accomplish this, but am, nevertheless, determined to go in the 
best way I can.” Iam, &c., DonaLp BEraTson. 
Although Mr. Beatson cannot command success, he certainly well deserves it 


for his bold and unprecedented project. But we must now make room for 
the following despatch from Captain Wellesly of the Daedalus. 


Official report of H.M.S. Dedalus’s visit to H.M.S. Plover, in 
Behring’s Strait. 


H.M.S. Dedalus, San Francisco, October 27th, 1851. 
Srz.—lI have the honour to report to you the areas of her Majesty's 
ship under my command since my last communication from the Sandwich 
Islands on the 24th of May, and in so doing I regret not to be the bearer 
of any news regarding the missing expedition. 
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We quitted the harbour of Honolulu on the 25th of May, and hove 
to outside the port until dusk, in order to await, to the last moment, the 
arrival of any vessel with further orders, then bore up, and passed between 
Oahu and Atooai, as in consequence of the excellent passage made last 
year by the Investigator, by pursuing a direct course through the Straits 
of Amouckta, I determined to follow the same route, and our own pas- 
sage having occupied the same time, though several weeks earlier in the 
year, I think it may be recommended for speed, as it certainly may be 
for security. 

We reached within sixty miles of Amouckta on the 22th of June, in 
very thick weather, and having had no observations for some preceding 
days, we rounded to till the next day, when having ascertained our 
position, we steered through the channel to the westward of Amouckta, 
without seeing land, passed to the westward, and in sight of St. Paul’s 
and Sea Otter Islands on the 15th, and stood in to the south-west point 
of St. Lawrence Island on the 18th, having carried a fair wind since 
passing the Aleutian Group, and our passage thus far having only occu- 
pied twenty-four days. 

Here we boarded the French whale-ship Ajaz, of Bordeaux. who gave 
us information that the ice extended across the Bay of Anadir from Cape 
Thaddeus to Cape Tchaplin, and thence across St. Lawrence Island, and 
that, finding it impossible to get to the northward, she was going to pass to 
the southward of the island, in hopes of finding clear water to the eastward. 

I am sorry to add that, in endeavouring to do this, while approaching 
too close to the shore in search for whales, this vessel struck, and was lost 
on a reef off the south-east side of St. Lawrence Island a few days after- 
wards. The Ajax had fallen in with H.M.S. Enterprize, on the Ist of 
June, in long. 176 west, at the edge of the ice, which at this period 
appears to have extended across from Cape Thaddeus (Asiatic Coast), to 
Cape Roumanzoff, on the American Coast. 

On the 19th we sighted the ice, and found cruizing off the edge of it 
several whale-ships, awaiting for an opening to proceed nort wards. 
We were detained off the north-west point of St. Lawrence Island till 
the 24th, when, having anchored with the stream, near it, we were 
closely beset with the ice, which extended in every direction as far as 
the eye could reach, and left us no alternative but to remain at anchor 
to avoidjbeing drifted near the shore. On the 27th, the northern shore 
of the island being partially cleared of ice, and the ship free, we weighed, 
and stood to the eastward, in the hope of finding a clear passage in that 
direction. We succeeded, however, in getting but a few miles, and from 
this period to the 9th of July, we were almost constantly beset with ice, 
the only clear water being occasionally close in the shore, where we were 
forced to remain at anchor, sustaining a heavy pressure of ice against the 
bows, from the strength of the tide, which made the ship drive; and it 
was generally found better to weigh on these occasions, and, having no 
ice anchors, to secure the ship with warps, and the boats’ anchors to the 
largest floes of ice, and in this manner we gained some miles to the east- 
ward. On one oceasion we made sail, and drove the ship through the 
ice into clear water; but the thumps and shakes she received were so great 
that I should not have attempted it again but as a last resource. 

On the 5th, whilst at auchor, the weather being very thick, a field of 
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ice, above a mile long and half-a-mile broad, was set across the ship’s 
bows, and the ship, unable to withstand such a pressure, drove, our efforts 
to break it by degrees, by the use of our spare mizen-topmast, as a bum- 
per, and axes and pickaxes, being quite ineffectual. A heavy jerk about 
midnight, and the ice passing on clear of the ship, showed that some- 
thing had given way; and next morning, finding the ship again driving 
we sighted our anchor, and found both flukes gone, the shank having 
broken in half about a foot from the crown. The part that came up, as 
well as the cable, was quite bright, but so great was the strain, that I 
should have been surprised if neither anchor nor cable had given way. 

It is worth remarking that on the 12th of August, or thirty-four days 
afterwards, we picked up the buoy of this anchor (which was a wooden 
temporary one we had made to save our new buoys whilst among the 
ice) lying on the north beach on the shore of Port Clarence. It was about 
fifty feet from the water’s edge, and about twenty feet further up than 
the ordinary high water mark, and had no doubt been drifted up on the 
8th, when the tide rose unusually high in the south-east gale which blew 
on that day. The distance from where it was lost was about 145 miles, 
which would give only about four miles and a quarter a day to the 
northward; but part of this time the sea was almost filled with ice, and 
the wind prevailed more than usual from the northward. It may be 
considered, however, as confirming the supposition that all the lar 
quantity of drift wood in this vicinity, and in the midst of which the 
buoy was found, comes from the southward. 

he wreck of the American whaler Mary Mitchell, lost about the same 
time on the west side of St. Lawrence Island, drifted also to the northward 
and through Behring Straits, and was fallen in with by the English 
echooner Eliza, of Hobart Town, in August, to the N. W. of East Cape. 

In the course of the 6th we weighed, and soon after, securing the 
ship to the field of ice above mentioned, drifted with it ten miles further 
to the eastward. Finally, we observed on the 9th clear water to the 
northward, and shortly after had the pleasure once more of making sail, 
after three weeks being obstructed and almost constantly beset with ice. 

We were not, however, able to reach King’s Island, as the pack ex- 
tended thirty miles to the westward of it in a nearly north and south 
direction, and had the weather not been so very thick on standing over 
to the Asiatic coast, I should have gone into St. Lawrence Bay, but the 
fogs were so thick we could scarcely see a ship's length. On the 15th 
we found the ice had cleared away, and succeeded in anchoring in Port 
Clarence, when I found that the Enterprize had sailed on the 10th on 
her Arctic service, and that the Plover had proceeded on the 11th to 
Norton Sound, leaving her decked boat in Grantley Harbour, in charge 
of the storehouse. I, therefore, took advantage of the fine weather to 
get our topmasts down and refit our rigging, and had the bows caulked, 
the pitch having been forced out, and some copper rubbed off by the ice, 
which caused a trifling leakage. 

On the 30th of July the Plover arrived, and I sent the carpenter and 
a carpenter's mate of the ship aboard to examine into her condition and 
report on her defects, and I have the honour to enclose herewith (No. 1) 
a copy of their report, from which it is evident that in their judgment 
the vessel is quite fit to continue the service she was employed in for 
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the period she is ordered to remain. Commander Moore had instructions 
from Captain Collinson to proceed to Hong-Kong in case no man-of- 
war arrived during the summer, in consequence, I imagine, of the Plo- 
ver’s crew having suffered much from scurvy in the past winter. 

He had also a discretionary order to proceed previously to the north- 
ward of Behring Straits for a short period, if he thought it likely to be 
of any service in gaining information; and as he was anxious to do so I 
delayed the repair of his defects, and supplying him with store and pro- 
visions till his return, and I proceeded in this ship in company with the 
Plover to St Lawrence Bay on the 2nd of August, to ascertain if any 
despatches had been buried on the island there, in the position pointed 
out by Captain Collinson in his letter to the Admiralty last year. We 
had parted company in very thick weather, and on the 4th, on entering 
the bay, we observed the Plover also running in while we were commu- 
nicating with an English lorcha from Hong-Kong, out of which vessel 
we took a bag of letters for the Enterprize. 

The Plover meantime had anchored inside the harbour, which is furmed 
by a low sandy islet, on the northern shore. 

We had neither chart nor sailing directions, but as I understood that 
the passage was safe on either side of the islet, we steered for the eastern 
one, but the water shoaling very quickly the best bower anchor was let 
go in four fathoms and a half, sail shortened, and on bringing up the 
ship swung into three fathoms, and touched very lightly a few times, 
owing to a slight swell that was setting in. 

Shortening in cable and laying out the stream anchor, we hove her 
into deeper water immediately, without a possibility of her having re- 
ceived the slightest damage, and then entering by the western channel 
we anchored in the harbour, where we found several whale ships, prin- 
cipally under English and American colours. 

No despatches having been found, I quite agreed with Commander 
Moore, that although there was very little probability of his either see- 
ing or obtaining any intelligence of. the Enterprize, or hearing of the 

ition in which the Investigator had passed the last winter, it would 

satisfactory that I should be able on my return to carry information 
as to the state of the ice to the northward, as the unusual time to which 
the sea to the southward has been filled with ice would render it probable 
that the packed ice would be found much further to the southward of 
its position than in the previous years. 

To assist in working the Plover I sent from this ship Mr. Buckley, 
acting mate, and Mr. Scott, second master, with ten seamen (with whose 
conduct and exertions Commander Moore, on his return, expressed him- 
self as much pleased), and on the 9th of August the two vessels sailed 
together, the Dedalus anchoring in Port Clarence the following day. 

On the 28th the Plover returned, having reached only 70° 30’ north 
latitude, where he found the pack, being 160 miles further south than 
last year. He, therefore, visited Kotzebue Sound, ascertained that the 
cache of provisions was untouched, and made the best of his way back 
to Port Clarence. We immediately commenced caulking and repairing 
her defects, which, with the exception of replacing some copper rubbed 
off under water, was completed by the 6th of September, and on the 
9th she moved into Grantley Harbour to prepare for passing the winter. 
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I have completed the Plover with stores, provisions, clothing and 
fuel, to December, 1553, as per statement No. 2, with the exception 
only of some preserved soups and vegetables, and a few medicines, with 
a few trifling stores, none of which we had on board; and in addition I 
have left in her charge a supply of six months’ provisions and warm 
clothing for sixty men, calculating that if either crews of the Enterprize 
or Investigator should fall back in boats they would be victualled during 
the winter, without encroaching on the Plover’s own stock, and in the 
summer the Plover will have no difficulty in falling in with whalers 
about the straits, any of whom would carry the crews to the Sandwich 
Islands or elsewhere. 

In compliance with the third paragraph of your orders, I have replaced 
all the officers and men of the Plover ais either were desirous of quitting 
the Arctic Regions, or were not considered, after another most carefal 
medical examination (a previous one having been already held by Captain 
Collinson’s orders in July), equal to passing two more winters there. 

To the former I gave the option to volunteer for this ship, any petty 
officers for whom no vacancies might exist being borne as supernumeraries 
for your disposal. I have the honour to enclose (No. 3), a general 
statement of all charges made, with the reasons against each name; also 
the documents connected with the medical surveys held on the Plover’s 
crew, and the volunteers from this ship for the Plover. To supply their 
places, amounting to twenty-three, an equal number have been sent from 
this ship, and, in addition, I appointed Mr. Gordon acting mate, and a 
ae i at the request of Commander Moore, making her complement 
hold forty-une exclusive of the interpreters; the seamen and marines 
selected by lot from a large number of volunteers, and all of them men 
-of excellent character. Lieutenant Vernon, of this ship, who replaced 
Lieutenant Cooper, is a most excellent, trustworthy officer, as is also Mr. 
Foster, assistant-surgeon, whom I sent to the Plover, to superseile Dr. 
Simpson (5), surgeon, in accordance with the Admiralty circular, No. 
17, dated July 3rd, 1846, and whom I received on board for a passage 
to England; and I have given Mr. Chads, acting mate, an order to act 
as lieutenant, vice Vernon. 

With the exception, therefore, of some few medicines and preserved 
soups and vegetables (and to make up for the latter article this year a 
supply of excellent potatoes was purchased from an English schooner 
which visited Port Clarence), I consider the Plover is, as far as possible, 
in a condition to fulfil their lordships’ instructions. I should have quit- 
ted the Plover with more satisfaction could I have felt myself justified 
in replacing Commander Moore, and every one of the Plover’s crew, 
even without their consent. They all either left England in the Plover 
and have therefore already passed three winters in the Arctic regions, 
or have served in the Herald since 1845, and desirous as they were to 
remain at their posts as long as their bodily strength permitted them, 
and at present there is no such impediment, { did not feel i he autho- 
rised to act contrary to their wishes, although it is impossible not to be 
anxious at leaving them for two more winters, and looking forward to 
the possible effect upon their health which the monotonous nature of 
such a lengthened service produces in depressing the spirits. Having, 
however, made a fair offer to all of retiring, coupled, as I felt I ae 
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do, with an expression to them of my conviction that no discredit could 
by any possibility attach to their accepting it, I did not feel it right to 
take any other step. | 

Judging from last year’s supply of venison (6,000lbs), and several 
thousand head of ptarmigan, besides fish, a fair supply of fresh provisions 
may be reasonably anticipated this winter, although the Esquimaux 
have obtained such a large supply of their favourite articles of barter 
from the whale ships during the summer, they may not exert themselves 
so much in order to procure them for the Plover. 

During our stay at Port Clarence I received an urgent request, a 
copy of which I have the honor to enclose (No. 6.) from the master of 
the English schooner Eliza, of Hobart Town, of which Mr. Johu John- 
son, of New Wharf, Hobart Town, is owner, to remove John Thomas, 
second mate, from his vessel, and having personally assured myself of 
the truth of his statement, I received him on board this ship, to be sent 
on shore at the first convenient opportunity. 

From what I was able to collect from the different whaling ships we 
fell in with, I imagine that the past season has proved so unfavourable 
that not many will be tempted to try Behring Straits next year. Very 
few whales have been taken, and in addition to extensive injury from 
the ice, which, owing to its being so far south, many attempted to force 
their way through, but unsuccessfully, several have teen totally lost. 

We found Port Clarence a most excellent harbour; abundance of water, 
and wood, easily procured, and our seine net, used once a week, provided 
enough for a day for the whole ship’s company. 

The winds were generally moderate, the holding ground excellent, 
and had it been necessary for the ship to remain for the winter, although 
it is very doubtful if we could get her into Grantley Harbour, there is a 
position near Cape Riley, where she would no doubt have been perfectly 
secure. Grantley Harbour has proved quite secure as a winter quarter 
for the Flover, and the shore abounds in summer with wild onions and 
berries, excellent antiscorbutics. In the belief that Commander Moore 
has transmitted to you a report of proceedings during the past winter, as 
also an account of the distressing murder of Lieutenant Barnard, of the 
Enterprize, at Darabin, I do not allude to these subjects. I am sorry to 
say that an unfortunate affray between some natives, some where near Cape 
Chaplain, and the crews of some whalers, occurred this summer. 

The dispute seems to have originated in the endeavour of the natives 
to obtain possession by force of some property on board a whaler which 
was wrecked there, and ended by the loss of some lives on both sides. 

The arrangements with regard to the Plover were completed before 
the last week in September, but as it was probable that, in the event of 
the Enterprize not finding it practicable to reach Point Barrow, she 
would be obliged to return to Port Clarence, in which case she might be 
expected to arrive before the end of September, I delayed our departure 
till the 1st of October, when we put to sea with a fine northerly wind, 
which carried us past St. Lawrence Island, and on the 7th we passed 
through the Straits of Amouckta, thence we steered a direct course, and 
arrived at this port on the 22nd instant. After a few days’ stay I shall 
proceed to sea for the purpose of carrying out the remainder of your orders, 
en route to Valparaiso. Vite: &c., Geo. G. WELLESLEY. 
To Rear Admiral F. Moresby, C.B., &c., Commander-in-C hief. 
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Desrruction oF THE Rorat Maw New Srsamen “ AMAZON,” AND 
Loss or 115 Livss. 


Tae catastrophe which befel the Royal Mail Steam Packet Amazon, she 
being destroyed by fire on the night of Saturday,'January 3rd, has created a 
deep feeling of sorrow and regret, not only in Southampton, her port of 
departure, but universally in the public mind, from the fearful loss of life, 
and the terrible nature of the deaths of the gallant commander, his officers 
and crew, and the unhappy passengers. 

The distressing intelligence was brought to Plymouth on the midnight of Mon- 
day, bythe brig Marsden, Captain Evans, bound from South Carolina to Cardiff, 
which ship also brought the only supposed survivors, twenty-one in number, 
of the 161 souls that left Southampton inthe 4mazon. On Thursday night 
an electric despatch was received in Southampton stating that twenty-five 
more lives, including those of six passengers, pad been saved ; having been 
picked up by a Dutch vessel and taken into Brest, from whence the intelli- 
gence waa telegraphed to Paris, and thence to London, and so to South- 
ampton. The account is correct, but our narrative necessarily stands as 
first written. 

The Amazon left Southampton at half-past three o'clock on Friday 
afternoon, and in the Channel experienced strong head winds and rain. 
At a quarter before one on Sunday morning, when the ship was about 110 
miles W.8.W. of Scilly, a fire broke out suddenly, forward on the starboard 
side, between the ateam chest and the under part of the galley, and shortly 
after the flames rushed up the gangway which is in front of the foremost 
funnel. The alarm-bell was rung, and Captain Symons rushed on deck in 
his shirt, and trowers. Wet swabs and other loose things were placed on 
the gratings of the spar-deck hatch, and a hose was brought to play on the 
main deck, but quickly abandoned in consequence of the excessive heat. 
The deck pump was also kept at work until the men were forced to retire. 
The wind was blowing half a gale from the south-west, and the vessel was 

ing eight and a half knots, which was her average rate from the time of 

eparture. Captain Symons ordered some hay, between the engine-room 
crank gratings, to be thrown over-buard ; two trusses were hove over 
the ship's side, but the fire soon ignited the main body, the hencoops 
on each side, and the paddleboxes; the men were obliged to abandon 
deck, and those who could leave were all finally Srived from the 
ship. 

‘The firet boat that was lowered was the mail boat. She was immediately 
filled with people and went astern, when she was swamped, with twenty- 
four or twenty-five passengers in her, all of whom were drowned. The 
next boat that was lowered was the first cutter. There was not many in 
her; and when they unhooked her after tackle, she sheared across the sea, 
and the people were immediately washed out, the boat still remaining hang- 
ing by the bow. The next boat lowered was the second cutter. In attempt- 
ing to lower her, the sea raised her fore-end and unhooked her, and she im- 
mediately fell perpendicularly, and all, except two, were jerked into the sea, 
and these clung to the thwarts. It is not known what became of them. 
Some of the men succeeded in lowering the life boat with fourteen of the 
crew in her, and two passengers. At the same time as that boat was 
lowered, Mr. Vincent, the midshipman, Mr. J. Williamson, the steward, 
two able seamen, and Mr. Silsey, a passenger, succeeded in lowering the 
dingy and got into the life-boat. The captain during all this time, was 
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actively engaged in endeavouring to get the fire under, which was burning 
most furiously, and soon after the men got into the boat it came on to blow 
a gale of wind, the sea at the time being very heavy. Anothcr life boat, as 
observed, must have saved twenty-five more lives. 

The loss of life, the swamping of the boats, and all the other horrors of 
this afflicting event are too easily accounted for. The position of the fire 
rendered it impossible to get at the engines, in order to stop them. When 
the ship's head was to windward the flames swept the after decks, where the 
passengers chiefly were. Before the wind, she was going at a tremendous 
speed, and it is marvellous how any of the boats were launched under such cir- 
cumstances and in such a sea. The escape of the little dingy is no doubt 
due to the calmness and intrepidity of young Mr. Vincent, who, though a 
mere boy in years, proved himself a thorough man and sailor on the occasion. 
He not only guided his small boat in safety till he joined the life boat, but 
there he took immediate command as superior officer and did vee 
in his power to sustain the courage of the crew throughout that dreadfu 
night. The following written statement was laid by him before the Direc- 
tors of the Company :— 

“The Amazon was at noon of the 3rd of January, 1852, in lat. 49° 12’ 
N., and long. 4° 57’ W., from which time she steered W.b.S. } S., till 9h. 
30m. p.m. of the same day, when she was stopped to cool the bearings. At 
11h. 30m. p.m. she proceeded, still steering the same course, steaming about 
eight and a half knots per hour, wind and sea increasing from the windward. 
At 40 minutes a.m. on the 4th, smoke was observed coming through the 
hatchway, on the foreside of the foremost funnel. Immediately afterwards 
the flames burst through. The alarm was immediately given, and the 
captain and chief officer came on deck. The fire-hose and buckets of water 
were brought to play on the fire; but that, together with the attempt to stop 
the engine was ineffectual. The helm was put hard to starboard to put her 
before the wind, but it was some time before she payed off. The mail- 
boat, when lowered, was immediately swamped, with about twenty five 
people in her, all of whom were lost. the pinnace, when lowered, sheered 
across the sea before the people in her could unhook the fore-tackle. They 
were thereby washed out, and the boat remained hanging by the bow. 
While clearing away the second cutter a sea struck her and raised her off 
the cranes and unhooked the bow-tackle. The fore-end immediately fell 
down, and the people in her, with the exception of two, who hung double 
over the thwarts, were precipated into the sea and drowned. Sixteen men 
(including two passengers) succeeded in clearing away and lowering the 
life-boat on the starboard side. They used every endeavour to save those 
in the water, but were swept past so rapidly that their exertions were with- 
out avail. At about the same time I (Mr. Vincent,) with the chief steward, 
one passengers, and two seamen, got into and lowered the dingy, and were 
picked up by the life-boat about half an hour afterwards, when we im- 
mediately took the small boat in tow, and stood down for the ship, but the 
wind and sea increasing, and the dingy being upset, end ourselves being 
nearly swamped, we were obliged to fet the small boat go, and keep the 
life-boat with her head to the sea. Whilst lving-to a bark passed astern 
of us, and was accordingly hailed, and did, I believe, answer, but did nothing 
of any kind to assist us, but stood down to leeward of the ship, hauled on 
a wind, and went away. There was now on our quarter a boat with five 
men (supposed to be the gig), but we could not from the severity of the 
weather render her any assistance. About half an hour afterwards we suddenly 
lost sight of her. About 4 a.m. it rained heavily, wind shifted to the north- 
ward, decreasir g sea, confused, but going down; put the boat about, and 
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kept before it. At five the magazine exploded, and about half an hour 
afterwards the funnels went over the side, soon after which the ship went 
down bodily. At noon we were picked up by the Marsden, of London, 
stood in for the coast of France, and. afterwards (wind shifting to the soutb- 
ward) for Falmouth, and lastly for Plymouth, at which place we arrived on 
Monday, 11 p.m. 

“ 48° 5’ N. lat., 5° 80’ W. long., when picked up. 

“ Wirriam Vincent.” 
“To the a R.M.S.P. Company, 
| an. 6th, 1852.” 


The list of passengers believed to be lost is as follows :—Messrs. De Pass 
and Delgado; Lieutenant Geylls; Mr. Fellows; and Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Winton, Jamaica; Mr. Best, and servant; Mr. Kilkelly ; Messrs. Callender 
and Stirling; and Mr. Alleyne, Barbados; Mr. Johnston; Mr. Burnett ; 
aod Mr. and Mrs. Scotland, Trinidad ; Mr. Hick; and Mr. and Mrs. M'‘Clia- 
now, Demerara; Mr. Elliott Warburton; Mr. Geraud; M. and Madame 
Lacombe and child; M. Kersaboe; Mr. Cinna; Mr. Barincose; and Mr. 
Dellemare, Chagres; Mr. M. Del Rio; Margaret Fitzgerald; M. Fevrier ; 
and Mr. Glennie, VeraCruz; Miss Smyth, Porto Rico; Mr. Joel, Jamaica ; 
Mr, Cuming, and Mr. Evans, St. Thomas; Mr. Cardennas, Santa Martha ; 
Mr. Blood; Mr. Anthony, and Mr. Hamilton, Jamaica; Mr. Ferrear; Grace 
Hoar; Mr. Strybro, and Mr. Granier, Vera Cruz; Mr. Crevecowst, St. 
Thomas; Mr. Faye, epee i 2 

‘The passengers saved are—Mr. Hawkes, Vera Cruz; Mr. Neilson, Deme- 
rara; Mr. Sisley, Chagres. 

The uames of the crew believed to be lost are—William Symons, Com- 
mander; Henry Roberts, 34, chief officer, Gosport; Charles H. Treweeke, 29, 
second officer, Illogan; John Lawis, 28, third officer, Kingston, Jamaica; 
George D. Goodridge, 21, fourth officer, Paignton; James W. Fullerton, 
surgeon, County Donegal; M. H. Strutt, 33, purser, Middlesex; Francis 
Stainforth, 16, midshipman, East Indies; William K. Stuart, 15, midshipman, 
Tallyhog; Thomas Walter Shapcott, 28, purser’s assistant, Southampton; 
David Davis, 40, boatawain, Cardigan; James Murchis, 34, carpenter, Ayrs 
James Bryant, 26, carpenter’s mate and joiner, Downton, Wilts; Joseph 
Kay, 41, master-at-arms, Bolton; George Deal, 26, quarter-master, Bridport ; 
Alexander King, 33, quarter-master, Fareham; Richard Carter, 20, A.B., 
Poplar; Peter Kelly, 19, A.B., Aberdeen; Daniel Brown, 27, A.B., Yarmouth, 
George Webb, 34, A.B., Southampton; Samuel Perry, 20, A.B, Harton; 
Richard L. Tammadge, 34, A.B., Hilsea; Henry Wright, 28, A.B., Gosport; 
John M. W. Rogers, 28, A.B., London; Joseph Welsman, 20, A.B., Devon- 
yor William Foy, 21, A.B., Althorpe; Thomas Hart, 33, A.B., Kent; 

quire Glen, 34, A.B., Greenock; John Clerk, 39, A.B., Burnham; William 
Stephenson, 23, A.B., Ayr; James Dove, 36, A.B., Isle of Wight; George 
Helab, 29, ship’s cook, Mile-end; John Forse, 36, officers’ servant, Exeter; 
Richard Harris, 16, dispensary boy, Isle of Wight; William Fox, 17, boy, 
Falmouth; Daniel Trimming, 18, boy, Kovel; F. 8. Wall, 15, boy, South- 
ampton; Charles Leddra, 17, boy, St. Ives; George Angus, 34, chief engi- 
neer, Dunbar; William Angus, 82, second engineer, Dunbar; William Bustin, 
40, third engineer, Alphington; William Stone, 37, fourth engineer, Lud- 
goen; Andrew Ferguson, fifth engineer, Greenock; Frederick Davey, 26, 
sixth engineer, Exeter; Isaac Robarts, 36, boiler maker, Holyhead; John 
Lamont, 22, fireman, Jersey; Charles Flemington, 29, fireman, Morton; 
George Reeves, 22, fireman, Brading; Charles Lang, 44, fireman, Alverstoke; 
Michael Fox, 36, fireman, Blarney; John Fowler, 38, fireman, Old Ford; 
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George Harding, 26, fireman, Crayford; Nathan Wigley, 32, fireman, Paul’s- 
Cray; Thomas Attwood, 30, fireman, at sea; Peter M‘Kirdy, 33, fireman, 
Rotheca: Jobn Richards, 29, fireman, Millbrook; Robert Furl, 30, fireman, 
Portsea; William Pane, 38, fireman, Southampton; William Scott, 29, fire- 
man, Harwich; William Lane, 81, fireman, Lymington; Henry Day, 22, 
fireman, Walton; George Tucker, 21, coaltrimmer, Portsea; W. Goodman, 
32, coaltrimmer, London; Charles Deudney, 25, coaltrimmer, Hastings; W. 
Lucas, 20, coaltrimmer, Dorsetshire; Henry Carter, 21, coaltrimmer, South- 
ampton; Abraham Bundy, 33, coaltrimmer, Leap; W. Wall, 25, coaltrimmer, 
Wickbam; John Potter, 23, coaltrimmer, Wyle; Samuel Lees, 35, coaltrim- 
mer, Wolverhampton; Thomas Forder, 32, coaltrimmer, Sutton; Angus 
M<Innes, lamptrimmer, Fortwilliam; W. Norris, 18, engineer's servant, 
Southampton; Michael Gould, 41, head waiter, Kingsend; W. G. Lambert, 
24, waiter, Chatham; W. Adams, 21, waiter, Shirley; John Bance, 20, waiter; 
Southampton; John Blake, 38, bedroom steward, Hopton; Thomas Philpott, 
34, foreroom steward, Ramsgate; Robert Daniel, 23, saloon cook, Bethnel- 
green; Debray Theophile, 30, French cook, France; Charles Mills, 25, 
second cook and scullion, Hursley; Joseph Kerley, 36, baker, Southampton; 
John Watson, 22, boots, Southampton; James E Stroud, 26, butcher and 
stock-keeper, Thatcham; Frederick Falkner, 33, storekeeper, Middlesex ; 
E. Scott, 44, stewardess, Banff; George Gerrin, 17, boy, Helin; Thomas 
James Brown, 18, able seaman, Hants. 

Those of the crew saved are—Mr. Vincent, jun. midshipman; Mr. James 
Williamson, chief steward; Mr. John Dunford, quarter-master; W. Foster; 
Thomas Carney; James Maylin; James Mowatt; William Stears; J. H; 
Passmore; H. Williams ; William Stevenson; and John Nerink, able seamen; 
William Nutman, water-tender; James White; John Shearing; and Charles 
Thorn, firemen; W. Dumner, and George King, trimmers. 

The fearful account of life and death, therefore, by the Amazon stands 
thus — 


Ship’s company . - - 110 
Admiralty agent - - - - I 
Passengers . - . 50 

161 
Saved - es 2 2 21 
Missing - - - - * 140 
[Deduct, since known to be saved] - 25 
Total lost - ° - . - 115 


Of the causes which led to this terrible catastrophe nothing is yet known 
with certainty. The only conjecture that could at first be hazarded was 
that which connects with the outbreak of the fire the heated state of the 
bearings. All new ships suffer more or less in the same way until their 
engines get into working trim. 

As is usual with new machinery, water was kept almost continually play- 
ing on the bearings of the engines. On account of the heat of these bear- 
ings the ship was stopped off the Bill of Portland on Friday night, between 
the hours of eight and twelve, and about the same period on Saturday night 
she was stopped for two hours and a half; however, the necessity for the 
operation of wetting these parts was decreasing, as the main centre bear- 
ings Were getting more suent, and the engine altogether in better order. 
John Shearing, an intelligent fireman, states that in playing the water on the 
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cranks a quantity fell on the wood and felt of the boilers, and he conceives 
that these substances, when the water was dried from them, would ignite 
the quicker for the operation, and hence the accident. 

The boats of the 4mazon were fitted with iron cranes or crutches, on 
which their keels rested ; these fittings obstructed their clearance from the 
ship, and but for this fatal arrangement the serious loss of life would have 
been lessened. Captain Symons ordered no one to get into the boats. This 
order was obeyed until the people saw the flames overpowering the ship. 
He was last seen with the man at the wheel, ordering the helm to be put 
up, so as to keep the ship before the wind. His last words were,—*“ It is 
all over with her.” The officer of the watch, Mr. Treweeke (second officer), 
was walking the bridge when the accident was discovered. Mr. Henry 
Roberts, chief officer, in his shirt only, was actively assisting the captain; 
he was last seen going through the companion down to the main deck, and 
is supposed to have perished there. Mr. Lewis, (third officer), Mr. Good- 
ridge (fourth officer), and the two midshipmen, some of whose berths were 
forward, on the port side of the main deck, were probably suffocated, as 
were also the chief engineer Mr. George Angus, and Mr. Allen, super- 
intending engineer, under Mr. Seaward, as they were seen in the engine- 
room ten minutes before the fire broke out going forward, there being 
no possibility of their return through the flames. ‘The second engineer, 
Mr. William Angus, was on the spar deck, between the funnel and the crank 
gratings, pulling oars, and throwing them out of the way of the fire on the 
deck, near the boats. The two boats were stowed on the top of the spon- 
sons, where the flames prevented approach. After the Amazon was put 
about, she went at the rate of twelve or thirteen knots, dead before the wind. 
One boat on the starboard-side, the second cutter, was full of people when 
the wash of the sea unhooked the foremost tackle; she held on by the stern 
tackle, and her stem falling into the sea, all except two were drowned, in 
consequence of the ship’s speed. The pinnace was observed on the port 
side, towing by the fore-tackle, behind the burning ship, and as no one cut the 
tow-rope, the miserable passengers, who were all huddled together, were, 
one after the other, washed into the sea. The mail-boat, which was also 
full of people, having shipped a quantity of water, went down alongside. 

The scene on deck is described as dreadful in the extreme. When the 
flames had approached the after companion, two male passengers came up 
from the saloon, all in flames, and running aft, fellon the deck. A tall lady, 
supposed to be Mrs. Maclaren, entreated some one to take care of her 
child, but she would not enter either of the boats. Dineford, the quarter- 
master, placed one lady passenger in a boat, but she, being extremely agi- 
tated, got out again, and although Henry Williams and another used some 
force and begged her to go in, she persisting in remaining on board. The 
etewardess, Mrs. Scott, with her bonnet and shawl on, and something in her 
hand, first asked Steer to put her in the dingy and then left fora larger 
boat. At the time of leaving some of those who yet lived were kneeling on 
the deck praying to God for mercy, while others, almost in a state of nudity, 
were running about screaming with horror. 

The survivors escaped in the after starboard second life-boat, in which 
was Mr. Neilson. One of her occupants (Maylin), in leaving, pressed his 
foot through the burning deck aid injured it; two others (Williams and 
Passmore) had to climb the starboard paddle-box through the flames and 
smoke. They succeeded after three attempts, and then slid down hands and 
face over the paddle-box into the boat ; several went down by the tackles. 
Two of the watch below (Williams and Foster) had their hair burnt while 
coming on deck. When the life-boat left there were sixteen on board; they 
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heard some one shouting in the water, threw over a keg and some oars. 
They endeavoured to approach, but the sea carried the boat off. They then 
took Mr. Vincent, Mr, Williamson, Mr. Sisley, and two sailors from the 
dingy, and, making her fast to the stern, towed after the burning wreck, 
thinking to save more lives, but the dingy having filled, they were obliged 
to cut her adrift, and fearing that they themselves should be swamped, their 
boat’s head was put to face the sea. ‘I'welve oars were at work, the wind 
was increasing, and heavy squalls coming on. ‘They saw the ship's gig full 
of people, shouting as if for assistance, and at the same time descried a 
sail standing apparently to the southward. The vessel appeared to pass 
between the two boats, and after this the gig was not seen; whether she was 
swamped or was taken up by the stranger is unknown. The strange vessel 
came pretty close under the life-boat’s stern, when all shouted together, and 
thought they were answered on board; she was a barque, under close reefed 
top-sails, fore-sail, and fore-top-mast stay-sail; her spanker was hanging in 
the brails as if she was in the act of vering. Soon after her helm was put 
up, and she bore right down towards the wreck, behind which she disap- 
peared. The masts of the steamer went over before four o'clock in the 
morning, the fore-mast on the port and the main-mast on the starboard side. 
One poor fellow appeared at the jib-boom end; the jib was cut loose, and 
was blowing away. Her mizen-mast was atill standing while she was in 
flames from stem to stern. About five o'clock, when the life boat was pass- 
ing the ship in a lee-wardly direction, the gun-powder in her two magazines 
aft exploded, and in about twenty minutes, the mizen having gone by the 
board, she made a heavy lurch and went down, her funnels being red hot 
and still standing. 

Mr. Viocent, in his narrative given above, does not mention that when in 
the dingy his monkey jacket, being mounted on an oar, was their only sail, 
and the boat was kept dry by bailing her with his boots. 

Captain William Symons was n gentleman of known and tried courage and 
abilities. He was only provisionally appointed to the Amazon in conse- 
quence of the absence from Eugland of Captain Chapman, of the Tay, who 
was destined to be her permanent commander, the Directors having intended 
Captain Symons to assume the command of the new steamer Oronoco, now 
in the Thames, and uearly ready to take the station on the main line of the 
West India mail service. Captain Symons had recently distinguished him- 
self by great bravery in the Isthmus of Panama, where, by bis intrepidity 
and coolness, he prevented the slaughter of a great number of American 
passengers by the infuriated natives, and where under a heavy fire of cannon 
and musketry, he succeed in conveying gold dust to the value of upwards of 
2,000,000 dollars in the boats of the Medway on board the United States’ 
mail steam ship Cherokee; and, further, in rescuing the passengers under 
circumstances of imminent danger, and placing hem safely on board the 
steamer. Just prior to the sailing of the Amazon Captain Symons received 
fhe subjoined letter from the United States Mail Steam-ship Company, of 

ew York, accompanied by a magnificent silver speaking trumpet :— 


“ Office of the United States’ Mail Steam Ship Companu, 
; New York, November 4th, 1851. 

“ Sir.— Captain Windle, of the Cherokee, one of this Company's steam- 
ers, has reported to us the prompt and efficient aid rendered by yourself, and 
the officers under your command, in the recent affray at Chagres, by which 
the mails, treasure, and passengers, were promptly and securely placed on 
board the Cherokee. 

‘“*T beg you to accept, in behalf of this Company, my best acknowledge- 
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ments for this high act of courtesy, characteristic alike of British honour and 
humanity, and honourable to your flag, yourself, your officers, and men. 

‘* Allow me also the pleasure to tender you the accompanying speaking 
trumpet, as a slight testimonial of the Company's appreciation of your 
character and services. 

“Tam, &c., 
‘¢ M. O. Roserts.” 

“ To Captain Symons, commanding the Royal Mail Packet 

ompany’s steam-ship Medway.” 


Lieutenant Brady, r.v., the Admiralty agent of the Amazon, was sent on 
board to take ome of the mails at the last moment, in the place of Lieut. 
Wilkinson, R.x., who was prevented from embarking by a sudden indisposi- 
tion, and whose life has thus been providentially preserved at the expense, 
of that of Lieutenant Brady, who was an officer well known and highly res- 


pected. 

It may be added that all the ‘officers, engineers, and crew of the Amazon 
were picked men, and were selected for appointment to the new ship from 
their previously known abilities and intelligence. 

The value of the 4mazon when ready for sea was about £100,000, and she 
ie understood to have cost the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company fully 
that sum. She was not insured, and the loss will consequently fall entirely 
upon the insurance fund of the company—a fund exclusively devoted from 
annual grants derived from the profits of the company towards casualties of 
shipwrecks and loss of their vessels. The value of the specie, quicksilver, 
cargo, &c., when added to the value of the ob will be a total loss 
of property by this melancholy occurrence of little less than £200,000 
sterling. 

The following is a description of the Amazon recently given by us:— 

‘She is the finest steam-ship that has ever appeared in these waters, and 
externally is a great credit to her builders, the Messrs. Green, of Blackwall, 
as well as to the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, her full and lofty rig, 
and immense spread of canvass, together with her taut and warlike ap- 
pearance, giving her at a distance more the look of a formidable war steamer 
than that of a packet-ship to be engaged in the peaceful business of convey- 
ing mails, merchandize, and passengers. Considerable interest is attached 
to the performance of the vessel, as she is the first of the new main line of 
steamers about to be established by the West India Mail Company between 
Southampton and the Isthmus of Panama. The several trials of speed were 
tested by the following gentlemen, who were on board, viz:—Mr. Hughes, 
the government engineer; Mr. George Mills, the superintending engineer of 
the 1 Mail Steam Company; Mr. Brani, of the firm of Seaward & Co., 
the makers of the engines; and by Mr. A. Austen, appointed by the Royal 
Mail Company to superintend the trials. 

«We select a few of the particulars of the several results, with a view of | 
giving an idea of the Amazon's performances. On Monday morning the 
Amazon ran from the Maplin Light to the Sunk, a distance of nineteen miles 
in one hour and thirty minutes, equal to a speed of 13°6 knots, but from. 
this should be deducted the influence of a two-knot tide, giving an 
actual speed through the water of 11°6 knots, by both patent and com- 
mon logs; the pressure of steam was at this time 12ib., the engines 
making thirteen and a quarter to fourteen revolutions, the consumption 
of coal being 53 cwt. Iqr. 16lb. per hour, Subsequently the Amazon ran 
from the Kentish Knock to the North Sand Head, a distance of twenty 
miles and three-quarters, with no tide, in 1h. 44m., equal to a speed of 
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31-88 knots: or nearly thirteen miles and a halfan hour. During the night 
of Monday, the weather being thick, it was deemed advisable to reduce the 
epeed of the ship, and an opportunity of trying the effect of the expansive 
apparatus was afforded. After running through the Downs the engines were 
accordingly worked on the third grade of expansion, and with these eleven 
and three-quarter revolutions of the engines were made, with a consumption 
of 27 cwt. 2qr. 25lb. of coals per hour, and a speed of ten knots and a half; 
with the steam shut off, the engines making nine and a half revolutions, 
and an expenditure of 25cwt. per hour, the speed was 8°6 knots. On 
Tuesday morning the Amaxon ran through Spithead and proceeded to the 
measured mile in Stokes Bay. Six trials were there made. The mean 
result of these six runs was 11°492 knots, equal to an average of 13242 
statute miles per hour. This performance is, on the whole, considered 
satisfactory, but a somewhat greater speed is anticipated on the official 
trial trip, when the stiffness of the machinery will be got rid of, and when 
the Amazon will be put in better trim than she is on the present occasion, 
her forward spar-deck near the bows, being now lumbered up with two 
immense surf boats and some heavy cylinder covers and machinery brought 
round from the Thames. The quantity of coals on board was between 500 
and 600 tons; the regular quantity for sea is, however, 1000 tons. The 
Amazon steered very easily, and with great precision for so large a ship, and 
in turning the segment of a circle described was so small as to surprise the 
gentlemen on board. The ponderous machinery of the Amazon is most 
creditable to the manufactory of Messrs. Seaward and Capel; its beauty . 
of finish, great strength, and admirable working, are much admired by all.” 

The destruction of the Amazon following so quickly upon the stranding of 
the Demerara at Bristol will be seriously detrimental to the interests of the 
company, as two out of the five new ships are thus withdrawn, leaving only 
three—viz., Oronoco, Magdalen, and Parana—with which to perform the 
Isthmus of Panama. Several of the old ships will have to be retained on 
the main line till other vessels to replace the missing ships can be con- 
structed, and in the meantime much inconvenience will be experienced by 
the disorganisation into which the general mail service will necessarily be 
thrown by the non-employment of steamers of sufficient power and speed 
with which to maintain the chain of communication between this country 
and the West Indies, Central America, the Gulf of Mexico, Pacific, &c. 
We have no doubt the Directors will make every effort to remedy this state 
of things without delay, but a considerable time will elapse before so great a 
blow can be recovered, and the traffic will necessarily suffer to some extent 
by the competition of the New York route, which is found to be more 
speedy for the transmission of mails, passengers, and treasure from the 

acific and some other points, than can be provided by the Old Weat India 
ackets, which are, when compared with other ocean steamers, so deficient 
in speed. 

The West India Mail Company has been the most unfortunate of all the 
great steam packet associations in the loss of their steam ships. Since the 
establishment of the company in 1841, no less than eight of their fleet of 
steamers have been destroyed by casualties on the sea. We recapitulate 
their names—the Medina, wrecked on the 12th of May, 1844, on a coral 
reef, near Turk’s Island; the J/szs, on the 8th of October, 1842, sunk off 
Bermuda, having previously struck on a reef; the Solway, wrecked off Co- 
gunna, on the 8th of April, 1843; the Tweed, on the 12tb of February, 1847, 
on the Alacranes Rocks, Gulf of Mexico; the Forth, likewise lost on the 
same rocks, on the 13th of January, 1849; the 4ctg@on, lost in 1844, in the 
Negrillos, near Carthagena: and the new steamer Demerara, stranded in 
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the river Avon, near Bristol, not long since. The wrecks of the Tweed and 
Solway were attended with peculiarly distressing circumstances, involving 
the loss of nearly one hundred and twenty lives, and in the case of the sur- 
vivors of the 7weed, with an extent of hardship and suffering which has 
rarely found a parallel in the records of disasters at sea. ‘The catalogue is 
closed by the burning of the 4mazon on the morning of the 4th of January 
and by the harrowing occurrences which it has been our painful duty to re- 
count in connexion with her destruction. 

Great as the loss of the Amazon may be in a pecuniary point of view, 
and extensive as will be the inconvenience arising from an interruption of 
the mail service, and the postponement of long-desired improvements and 
accelerations in the transit, which would have been introduced into the 
working of this important line, these considerations bear little comparison 
with the frightful expenditure of human life which has attended the destruc- 
tion of this stupendous veseel. 

Among the passengers will be perceived the name of Mr. Eliot Warburton, 
the well-known author, who was deputed by the Atlantic and Pacific Junc- 
tion oe to come to a friendly understanding with the tribes of Indians 
who inhabit the Isthmus of Darien. It was also the intention of Mr. War- 
burton, to make himself perfectly acquainted with every part of these dis- 
tricts, and with whatever‘referred to their topography, climate, and resources 
—an intention which has been frustrated by his untimely and dreadful death. 
Another of the passengers ;by the Amazon was one of the deputies to the 
Congress of New Granada, who was returning to the seat of Government 
in New Granada, as one of the commissioners of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Junction Company, empowered by them to negociate for some modifications 
of the very important concessions which were recently ted by the 
Legislature of New Granada to the agents of the company in reference to 
the construction of a ship canal. 

The wives, families, friends, and connexions of many of the crew of the 
Amazon reside in Southampton, and the melancholy event caused a deep 
gioom in the town. Many of the officers, engineers, seamen, &c., have wives 
and families depending upon their exertions for support ; and to the loss of 
their husbands, sons, and brothers, as the case may be, is added, in several 
cases, the proximate loss of the means of subsistance. A subscription has 
commenced for their benefit, the Mayor of Southampton, Mr. R. Andrews, 
heading the list of donations with the sum of £10. 


Further Particulars. 


The Amazon was, at noon on January 3rd, about 150 miles from Southamp- 
ton, proceeding steadily on her voyage, and nothing occurred till a quarter 
to one on Sunday morning, the vessel then being about eighty miles north- 
west of Ushant, when the fireman reported a fire in the engine-room to Mr. 
Treweeks, second mate, the officer of the watch, who immediately sent the 
quarter-master to the captain, who instantly came on deck in his shirt, and 
examined the state of the fire, and ordered all bands on deck to the fire- 
engine. The flames soon burst out from the engine-room, and ignited the 
hay, &c., for live stock, a portion of which was immediately thrown over- 
board in a blaze. The captain immediately et before the wind, and ordered 
the engines to be mopped: but so great a hold had the fire obtained that 
engineers and firemen were unable to stop below, or to get at the engines, 
to stop them. At this time, which was less than half an hour from the 
discovery of the fire, it had obtained such a mastery as to baffle the exer- 
tions of the officers and crew, the flames ascending and cutting off all com- 
munication, and the vessel still under steam. 
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The passengers, most of whom were in bed, were suddenly aroused by the 
dreadful cry of “Fire ;" and immediately a simultaneous rush was made 
for the gangways. The strong and alert reached the deck, but numbers 
must have been suffocated below. On deck the whole ‘‘ midships ” was one 
mass of fire, and all were endeavouring to get aft, where the greatest chance 
of safety lay from the vicinity of the boats. One lady was seen rushing 
frantically about with her baby in her arms, seeking with a mother’s in- 
stinct only to protect it from the death that was too surely awaiting 
both. 

About 4 a.m. those in the life-boat saw a barque, of about 300 tons re- 
gister, under double-reefed main-top-sail, close-reefed fore-top-sail, and 
whole fore-sail, on a wind which was about west and by south; she was 
within hail of the boat, and also of the steamer, and those on board the 
boat hailed and shouted, and the barque passed on between the boat and 
the Amaxon, to windward of the latter, but to leeward of the boat. The 
lite-boat did all that was possible in looking out for the other boats, or any 
of the passengers and crew who might have been in the water, but she was 
obliged to be kept head to sea, which was running heavy ; one sea broke 
on board, and partially filled her. The steamer was at this time in a com- 
plete blaze, fore and aft, and about 5h. 30m. a.m. her magazine blew up, 
on in less than a quarter of an hour the vessel went down broad- 
side on. 

Most of the crew and officers were picked men from the company’s service, 
and it was considered promotion to be transferred from any of the West 
India packets to the Amazon. Captain Symons,the unfortunate comman- 
der of the Amazon, was a most experienced officer. He was formerly in 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s service. During all the time he 
commanded the West India packets he was enabled to boast that notwith- 
etanding the intricate and difficult navigation of the West Indies, the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the central American coast, he never met with the slightest 
accident. He had not long been married. Lieutenant Brady was the Ad- 
miralty agent on the Alexandrian line. He was a highly intelligent and 
most amiable man. He was called on by the Admiralty authorities, almost 
at the last moment, to take charge of the mails on board the Amazon, in 
consequence of the illness of a brother officer. Mr. Roberts, the chief officer 
of the Amazon, was first in the company’s service for promotion to a com- 
mand. Mr. Wm. Angus, the second engineer, was wrecked in the Acizor 
and Forth, two of the West India packets. 

From Captain Evans, bis officers, and crew of the Marsden, the boat's 
crew from the Amazon received every kindness and attention, and after a 
sharp look-out from the masthead for any other boats, or vestige of the 
wreck, the brig bore up for Plymouth, and landed them about midnight on 
Monday. They were at once taken to the Globe Hotel, where they re- 
ceived from Mr. Radmore every attention that their case demanded, and 
were subsequently provided for by the agents to the Shipwrecked Fishermen 
and Mariners’ Society. 

One of the firemen saved endeavours to account for the origin of the fire 
from the overheating of the cranks and other pe of the machinery, 
which it was found necessary to play upon with water frequently; but at 
the time the fire was discovered, a period of six or seven hours had elapsed 
without its being cooled. He imagines that the great heat of the same 
and the boilers ignited the felt and wood casing around the steam-chest, 
and thus spread. 

‘the Port Admiral at Plymouth in the course of the day, sent a steamer 
to cruize about in the vicinity of the wreck to see if any boats are yet to be 
picked up. The hope, alas! is almost against all hope. 
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At aad nae on Wednesday morning, the excitement and anxiety to 
ascertain full and authentic particulars became painfnlly apparent among all 
classes. It soon became known that Mr. R. Neilson, of Dale Street, who 
was on board the Amazon, intended to proceed to Demerara, was one of 
the few survivors of the melancholy catastrophe, and that he returned home 
that morning. Crowds of eager friends immediately assembled at Mr. 
Neilson’s office to congratulate him on his providential deliverance. Mr. 
Neilson gives the following particulars attending the calamity, in addition 
to those already made public :— 

‘“‘ The fire broke out about one o'clock on Sunday morning, the 4th instant, 
off the Bay of Biscay ; it was first discovered by Mr. Vincent, who was 
afterwards picked up by the boat in which Mr. Neilson was. Mr. Neilson 
was the last man but one who got into the last boat, which was the star- 
board life-boat, and he had to get into the boat by springing from the ship’s 
side, and sliding down the tackle-fall. Soon after pulling off from the 
burning ship they saw the second cutter struck by a heavy sea, and the 
others had fallen astern or already sunk. Keeping clear of the ship, and, 
at the same time, desirous to save as many as possible, they neared the 
dingy, and picked up Mr. Vincent, Monsieur Sisselet, and three others ; 
they then took their stations in the dingy, Mr. Neilson in the bow, and Mr. 
Vincent at the stern, directing the men according to the seas they were 
likely to ship. After rounding the Amazon, with her head down, they saw 
one of the other boats capsized, but could render no assistance. ” 

Independently of the great loss of life, the loss of property has been very 
cousiderable by this disasterous ocean conflagration. Many valuable con- 
sigoments and remittances were forwarded from Liverpool by the Amazon 
for the West Coast ; and amongst other losses may be mentioned the entire 
West India impression of the European Times. Several uninsured packages 
have also shared the general fate, and the inhabitants of Liverpool and Man- 
chester will be among the heaviest ‘eaprpotl sufferers. Still it is said that 
the loss to the underwriters by the destruction of the Amazon will prove 
moderate, the cargo not having been very heavy, and the Royal Mail Steam 
Company, who have an accumulated fund for the purpose, beigg their own 
insurers. The cost of the vessel, which will now fall upon that fund, is sup- 
posed to have been upwards of £100,000. 

The following descriptive letter from Mr. Neileon appears in the cor- 
respondence of the Zimes:— 

othing could be more auspicious than the departure of the Amezon from 
Southampton-waters on her first voyage, on the afternoon of Friday, the 2nd 
of January, 1352. She was hep epee by the mail tender, crowded with 
the friends of the passengers, and the captain, by whom they had just been 
hospitably entertained on board, and who evinced by their hearty cheers at 
parting how sincerely they wished us a safe and prosperous voyage. 

The Amazon was a beautifully built ship of 2,250 tons burthen, witha 
flush deck of nearly 300 feet in length, propelled by two splendid engines of 
400 horse power each, stored with a supply of 1,000 sacks of coal, and 1,000 
tons in bulk. She had on board 156 in all, including seven women and two 
children, viz:—fifty passengers and 106 of crew and attendants. 

The wind was right ahead, but she proceeded steadily on till about nine 
o'clock, when.the bearings of the cranks of the paddle-shaft became so hot 
that she was stopped until by pumping water upon them for an hour she was 
enabled to proceed. This operation was repeated during the night and fol- 
lowing morning, and on Saturday, at 12 o'clock, our position was lat 49° 12’ 
long. 4° 57'. Towards evening the wind increased, still ahead—our 
course, west and by south half south. Between 8 and 9 o'clock, I was walk- 
ing the deck with Mr. Best, of Barbados, speaking of the state of the en- 
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gines, on which they were then pumping. ‘ You appear very anxious about 
those engines,” said he, “ia there any danger?’ ‘‘ None,” said I, “as long 
as there is plenty of sea-room ; but with our engines stopped on a lee-shore, 
I would not give much for our chance of escape in such a night as we are 
likely to have from the appearance of the weather.”’ ‘I hope,’’ said he, 
*‘ there is no chance of fire, as we should have two elements to contend with”. 
‘**T hope not,” I replied, “for we should have three, as it is evidently going 
to blow a gale, and we must then look toa fourth for our refuge.” ‘God 
forbid!” said he, “three to one are fearful odds. Good night,” and he weat 
below. I then proceeded to the engine-room and found the bearings very 
hot. I mentioned to one of the engineers my apprehentions for the night, 
and recommended to slacken speed; while we were yet speaking the bear- 
ings became so hot that the contents of the grease-cup burst off like so much 
steam. Mr. Angus, the chief engineer, who had been most constant in hia 
attentions, was immediately on the spot, stopped the engines, slacked the 
caps, and applied the oe for two hours before we could proceed. I had 
several times during the day conversed with Mr. Angus on the state of the 
engines which he told me he did not expect would get settled to their bear- 
ings for at least a week. 

rom the necessity of keeping the bearings constantly lubricated a very 
large vessel of grease stood at the door of the store-room, which was under 
the galley. At about half-past 1], the engines were again put about, and I 
went on deck and joined Captain Symons, who stated his apprehensions of a 
heavy gale before morning, when he expected rain and a change of wind to 
the northward. We conversed till midnight, when he went below. , 

Being partially conversant with machinery, I felt anxious about the state 
of the engines, and walked the deck until half-past 12, when I again went to 
the engine-room, leaving Mr. Vincent, midshipman of the watch, on deck. 

The engines were then going at three-quarters speed, and the engineer in 
attendance, putting his hand on the bearings, told me all was going quite 
comfortable, and I accordin ¥ retired to rest. 

About ten minutes after i ad left the deck, Mr. Vincent proceeded below 
to set the time by the Captain’s directions, when he perceived smoke and 
fire coming up the fore-hatchway past the ship's galley. He immediately gave 
the alarm to the officer of the watch, and ran aft to inform the captain, who 
gael came on deck and directed his whole energies to the suppression of 

e fire. , 

I had not been in bed for five minutes when I first heard the alarm bell, 
and the cries of “ fire,’’ which were accompanied by the shrieks of several 
of the female cabin passengers, and rushing from my berth I saw the sparks 
and flames ascending the main hatchway above the engines, and many of the 
passengers hurrying on deck in their night-clothes. 

I retired to my cabin and put on part of my clothes, when the increasing 
confusion warned me to lose no time in reaching the deck. 

The first person I saw on reacking the deck was Mr. Barnet, of Trinidad, 
standing in his night shirt with a life-buoy round him, which brought to my 
mind that I had left a life-belt in my cabin, which I might perhaps recover 
if Thad yet time. I looked towards the flames, which were rising from the 
main and fore hatchways in so bright a mass as to convey the impression 
that the fire had originated in or near the oil store-room, and that there 
might be time to regain my cabin, which I succeeded in doing though the 
windows were snapping right and left with the heat of the flames. — ) 
~ I could not at first lay my hand on the belt, it being dark ; just as I had 
found it a tremendous crash of the glass panels of the division at the end of 
the cabins announced the approach of the fire aft. 

On leaving my cabin to regain the deck several of the cabin passengers, 
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appalled at the approach of the fire, dared not attempt the approach of the 
companion-stairs; I urged them forward in vain, and drawing a long breath 
I gaiued the upper deck unhurt. 

No description could convey any adequate impression of the scene which 
there presented itself. With the exception of the officers and men of the 
night watch, I was the only one even partially clothed. 

Whatever human exertion could effect was attempted by Captain Symons, 
regardless of himself, to induce the assistance of others to extinguish the 
flames; but in vain, for so rapid was their progress that all communication, 
fore and aft, was already obstructed. The fast order I heard him give was, 
‘* For God's sake Mr, Roberts, put her before the wind.” 

This Mr. Roberts immediately attempted, and young Vincent, who was low- 
ee com the dingy, jumped to the helm and put it hard up until the ship 
payed off. : 

in the mean time the aftermost boat on the port side (I think the mail- 
boat) was lowered down, with probably twenty-five people in her; but the 
moment she touched the water she swamped and all hands that were in her 
drifted astern, all clinging together with dreadful shrieks. 

The next boat forward (the pinnace) was also lowered full, but by sofne 
accident the after tackle alone got unhooked, and she was dragged forward 
by the fore-tackle with such rapidity that the sea swept round her sides and 
washed every soul out of her. 

The next boat on the same side was a No. 2 life- boat, at which I observed 
several hands trying to get her into the water while the fire was rapidly com- 
‘ing aft, and on the platform of the paddle-box was a White's life-boat so 
secured as to render it almost impossible under such circumstances to get 
her loose. Inthe mean time, Mr. Vincent, with three of the crew and one 
passenger, had got into the dingy, which was hanging over the stern. A 
similar number of boats, were on the starboard side. ‘The aftermost boat 
(which I think was the gig), was lowered only half full, and got away. A 
second cutter was lowering full of people. In the next boat (a Green's life- 
boat) were about twelve of the crew, most of them dressed, trying to get her 
launched, which, however, they could not effect, owing to her keel being 
socketed in the keel-crane, which projected from the ship’s side. 

My first intention on coming on deck in my life-belt, and seeing the con- 
fusion that prevailed, was to wait until a boat had got clear and then jum 
overboard and swim to it; but, on observing the coolness with whic 
the men in the life-boat were working, I determined to share their 
fate, and accordingly got into the boat to assist in launching her. Our 
united efforts proved ineffectual; the fire had reached the companion, when 
one of the men, seizing my arm, said, ‘‘ Jump on deck, and haul away that 
tackle fall.” We both did so at the after-tackle, two other men being at the 
fore-tackle. We raised the boat, with the men in her, out of the gripe of 
the crane, and one of the men loosing the bolt, I got over the ship’s side and 
shoved the crane in, and the boat began to lower. 

At this time the second cutter had reached the water, when the sea struck 
her bow, and as the ship rose from the swell of the waves she lifted the boat 
perpendicularly by the stern tackle and discharged all the unfortunate in- 
mates but two, who hung, shrieking, across the thwarts. 

The flames were now rushing up the companion with such fury that they 
caught the two men who were lowering the fore tackle of our life-boat, and 
burnt the hair off the face of one of them, who immediately jumped into the 
boat, followed by the man at the after tackle. I sprang from the side, and 
slid down the tackle into the boat as she reached the water, and as the 
other man at the fore tackle did the same I feve the word to cut away. 
‘*Hold hard,” said one of the sailors, who had far more presence of mind. 
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“ Fend her off! If we drift under the cutter, she'll stave through us. Now 
cut away,” said he, and we drifted clear, the doomed ship rushing madly 
forward, the sport of the combined fury of the three elements, so sadly al- 
luded to in my remark to Mr. Best. But far above the roaring crash of wind 
and wave and fire rang the shrieks of the helpless sufferers on board the ill- 
fated Amazon. 

From a moment of deep and heartfelt gratitude to Providence, we were 
aroused by the cries of drowning fellow creatures around us, to whom, alas! 
we could render no instant assistance, for the oars were lashed amidships, 
and the rudder was stowed away. Of two loose oars that had been thrown 
into the boat we pushed one to a poor creature who was within five yards of 
us, but the shrill bubbling cry which accompanied his effort to reach told 
too sadly it was in vain. 

We were now hailed by the dingy, which had left the vessel about the 
same time as we ourselves. She was fast filling with water, which Vincent 
was bailing out with his boots, having cut the tops off. We called them to 
come alongside, and took them into the life-boat, laying Mr. Sisley, the pas- 
senger, who was more dead than alive, at the bottom of the boat. 

“We took the dingy in tow, and got our rudder shipped, threw the masts 
overboard (for we had no sails), got the oars out into their crutches, which 
we had not been able to find till then, and pulled away for the burning ship, 
to try to save some more lives. The fire gave us plenty of light, though the 
moon was obscured by clouds. The wind, however, had now increased to a 
severe gale, and before we had proceeded far on our mission, a heavy sea 
struck the dingy and capsized her, drove her on our stern, broke away our 
rudder, and nearly half filled us with water. 

I was in the bow, and sang out to cut away the dingy, and get her head to 
wind, which Mr. Vincent, who was in the stern, had already commenced 
doing, and scarcely was this accomplished ere the aypees of a tremendous 
sea t ads the surf, and over the top of which our boat gallantly rode, gave 
us ground for hope that we might still live through that awful night. It was, 
however, vain to attempt the rescue of those who were drowning round us. 
The slightest deviation from the wind's eye, in such a sea, would have 
swamped our boat. Behind us the burning ahip shed a light which illumined 
the sky and sea for miles around. Before us the sky and sea seemed to meet 
in one dark undistinguishable mass, the immediate approach of the waves 
rae indicated by a rushing sound as their crests broke far above our heads 
in a long white line of foam, glaringly reflecting the burning ship behind us. 
In this position, without food or water (for we staved our only small water- 
cask to bale the boat when nearly swamped), without compass or rudder, 
and several only half clothed, we remained for about three hours, Vincent in 
the stern and I in the bow, watching the approach of the waves and givin 
the orders to the men to pull starbcard or pull port, so as to keep her hea 
dead to windward. 

During this time we were drifting towards the ship, which was burning 
broadside on to the wind. Her mainmast went first, and then the foremast, 
and a considerable time elapsed before her mizenmast went; directly after 
which I noticed a slight explosion of gunpowder. Previous to this a barque 
hove in sight, and passed between the stern of our boat and the burning 
ship. We judged her to be outward bound, from her being under close- 
reefed topsails. As she passed, between 300 and 400 yards distant, we 
several times hailed ber with our united voices, strengthened by all the en- 
ergy of despair. She answered us, and brailed her spanker, and we thought 
‘was preparing to bear up to our rescue, 

I shall never forget the deep sob of hope with which I noticed these pre- 
parations, or the bitterness of feeling with which I saw him spread his can- 
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vass to the wind and wear round past the stern of the burning vessel as he 
left us to our fate. 

For some short time past I had noticed a boat a short distance from our 
starboard beam, which I believe was the gig, with apparently about half-a- 
dozen hands in her. She now began to call for assistance, which also we 
could not attempt to offer, the sea was running 80 sib 

This continued for some time, when the hailing suddenly ceased, and as I 
never saw her afterwards, though I often looked most anxiously in that direc- 
tion, I cannot resist the sad conviction that she shared the fate of the 
other boats. 

About tour o’clock it began to rain heavily, which beat down the sea, and 
as the wind, which had hitherto been south-west, got round to the north, it 
blew more steadily and with less violence. 

We accordingly put the boat’s head down the wind and pulled away astern 
of the burning ship. Her chimneys were red hot, and as we crossed her 
stern at the distance of about half a-mile, her magazine exploded, discharg- 
ing a considerable number of rockets, and in about half an hour after, her 
funnels went over her side, she sank beneath the waves, and the red lurid 
light which for the last five hours had illumined the dreary expanse of the 
ocean, and formed the strong ground of hope for the attraction of succour, 
was succeeded by a gloomy darkness. 

I remembered Captain Symons’s observations as to the change of wind in the 
event of rain, and having frequently noticed our course by the compass dur- 
ing the previous day, I was enabled to form some notion, though a vague 
one, of the position of the coast of France and the British Channel, and we 
pulled away in that direction during the remainder of the night. 

The morning broke bright and clear, and never was a rising sun hailed 
by an Eastern devotee with more fervent gratitude than that with which we 

blessed Almighty Providence for having preserved us from the complicated 
dangers of such a night. And though our position and prospects were by 
no means those which would have been selected from choice, the buoyancy 
of hope induced us only to think of being picked up by a passing vessel. 

I joined Vincent in the stern, and we proceeded to con over our probable 
distance from land, and as we knew that unless picked up we could not make 
it for five or six days, even with a favourable wind, we arranged for a division 
of the men into watches, taking each one. 

The wind considerably abated, and we pulled steadily on for about three 
hours longer, when the man on the look-out forward cried out that he saw a 
sail. At least a quarter of an hour elapsed before it could be again sighted, 
and still longer ere it showed by its increased size that it was outward-bound. 
We immediately altered our course, and commenced pulling dead to wind- 
ward so as to intercept her, which with a couple of hours’ hard pulling we 
managed to siccomplich, and hailed her before she was aware of our approach. 
She was an outward-bound brig, and from her white sails and green caboose 
we took her for a foreigner, and one of our men hailed her in the Dutch 

anguage. 

8 7 had been approaching her, thinking of the barque that had left us 
during the night, we were speculating on our chance of obtaining assistance, 
but we little expected that our first hail would be followed by every exertion 
to get away from us. The wind had, however, completely lulled. I saw 
that we had the speed of her, and I shouted to the men to give way and we 
would board her by force. 

This was unnecessary, for the captain, whom the gale had kept on deck all 
the previous night, and had been asleep in his berth when we first hailed, now 
came on deck, backed his mainsail and main-topsail, and, calling us to come 
alongside, cast a rope to make fast toour boat. Though the wind was down, 
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there was so much sea on as to render it a difficult matter to board the brig. 
Several ropes were thrown over, one of which I seized, but from its only being 
partially secured I fell overboard, but was immediately picked up, not a bit 
worse, and we all succeeded in getting on board the brig Marsden, from Lon- 
don, bound to Carolina. Nothing could exceed the kindness with which 
Captain Evans treated us all, giving up his beds and providing the best re- 
sources his vessel could afford. He first tried to land us on the coast of 
France, but the wind shifting he was obliged to stand out to sea in the hope 
of falling in with an inward-bound ship. This not occurring he determined 
to land us on the coast of England, and tried for Falmouth. The weather 
became hazy, the wind began to blow, and as he had not becn able to get a 
sight of the sun at noon on Tuesday, and the weather thickening in the 
direction of the English coast, towards evening he stood up Channel, made 
the Eddystone Lighthouse about eleven, and anchored in Plymouth harbour 
between twelve and one o'clock. 

It seemed as if every vestige of the unfortunate 4mazon was destined to 
destruction, for the life-boat in which we had been saved, and a better boat: 
never was built, after being towed to within thirty miles of the British Coast, 
wore through the rope and went adrift. We all bewailed her loss for the 
moment like that of a tried friend. 

We landed at Plymouth, and found our way to the Globe Hotel, where we 
were received by Mr. Radmore, notwithstanding our very questionable ap- 
pearance, with the most hospitable attention. Supper, beds, and money were 
at once offered to us, and the following morning he received our eighteen 
fellow-travellers with the same kindness. 

The mayor of Plymouth also called the following morning with offers of 
every assistance, and I take the opportunity through your columns of 
acknowledging the grateful sense I entertain of the kindness we have received. 
But a far deeper debt of gratitude than can be thus acknowledged is due to 
that Almighty Power who by His mercy has thus preserved us from the perils 
which that awful night saw so fearfully combined against us. 

T cannot close my narrative of this event without adverting in the strongest 
terms of praise and admiration to the conduct of young Vincent. Throughout 
the whole of the dreadful scenes through which we passed, he never showed 
the slightest symptons of fear or hesitation, or uttered a single murmur or 
complaint. | 

His whole care seemed for the men, of whom he took the command with 
the calmness of an old officer, and having on him as one of the officers of the 
watch, when he escaped the full complement of clothes, he gave his pea-jacket 
to one of the men who had only a shirt on, a flannel shirt to another, and his 
handkerchief to a third. 

I have been in scenes which have tried the nerves of hardened men, but 
never in any more calculated to try them, than those through which this 
young officer passed unruffied. I must speak also in the highest terms of 
the steadiness, firmness, and unwearied exertions of our boat’s crew, who 
notwithstanding the heavy sea and the crowded state of the boat, with twenty- 
one in her, were most eager to brave every danger for the chance of offering 
still further aid to their drowning comrades, while the possibility of a chance 
still remained. There are two or three points to which I wish to call attention 
in connection with all steam-vessels. 

There ought to be some means available on the upper deck of opening the 
feed-cock of the boilers (the man who did it on board the Amazon, gave me 
8 fearful account of his narrow a ae and also of working the fire hose 
upon the upper deck, but still more the means of being able to stop the en- 
gines. Had this last been done, and half the energy displayed by the gallant 
commander in lowering the boats, that was ineffectually expended in at- 
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tempting to check the progress of the fire, there was ample boat accommodation 
and of first-rate quality, to have saved all hands. 

There were two of White's life-boats on the platforms behind the paddle- 
boxes, capable of holding thirty five men each, but they were so stowed away 
as to render it difficult for any ship’s company to have lowered them under 
ten minutes each even in broad daylight; two other life-boats, in one of 
which we were saved, which would carry safely twenty-five men each, a mail 
boat, pinnace, and cutter twenty men each, a gig fifteen men, and the dingy. 
Seven of these at least, and perhaps the gig, if well managed, would have 
lived through that night, if proper crews had been appropriated to each so as 
to lower and take charge of them; yet of all these, as far as I can judge, only 
one survived the wreck. 

Though I know little or nothing of nautical affairs, I cannot help thinking 
that the two best life-boats might have been sufficiently secured, and more 
available when wanted. 

On the origin of the fire I can say but little. There was a number of new 
coal sacks very much tarred lying between the steam chest and the oil store, 
above the grated paihway over the coals; but at half-past 12 o'clock I stood 
eppoaite to this, and all was safe, and at that time the engines were quite 
cool. 

No blame can attach to the engineers, who were particularly attentive, and 
Mr. Angus, the chief engineer, who was almost constantly on duty. All the 
lights abaft the engine-room were out when I retired to rest, and I had bid 
good night to the officers of the watch and several men on deck when I went 
below at half-past twelve. 

The fire first appeared coming up the fore-hatchway, and within two 
minutes of the first cry, befure the bell was sounded (for I was wide awake), 
I saw the fire rushing up the main engine hatcbway. 

When on deck the second time I had intended to leap overboard and swim 
to the first boat that got clear of the ship, and I stood there for a short time 
before turning to the life-boat in which I escaped, and had therefore an op- 

rtunity of watching the heroic conduct of Captain Symons, and several of 

is officers and men in attempting to suppress the flames, in which, if human 
exertions could have availed anything, he would have succeeded. 

Fate, however decreed otherwise, and unless the other life-boat was got 
away, or the gig escaped, I have too much reason to fear that our party of 
twenty-one, who were landed at Plymouth on Tuesday morning, are all that 
are left of those who sailed from England on Friday afternoon, in the ill-fated 
Amazon. 

I am, &c., 
Halewood, January 8th.— Times. Roserr Nemson. 


Southampton, Friday. 

Public interest continues still so painfully excited on the details attendin 
this melancholy disaster, and there has been given so much by niccemeal 
that probably we shall be rendering a service to our readers, if we attempt to 
throw the whule into one cpaneeted narrative, passing as lightly as possible 
aie those facts that have already been brought prominently before the 
public. 

The 4mazon was one of five ships which the Royal West India Mail Steam 
Packet Company had ordered, of a superior class to those already in their 
service, to meet. the demand that was made upon them for increased speed 
and accommodation. She was the second of the five that had been built for 
the Company; and it is painful to think that both these noble vessels have 
perished before they had ever performed a single voyage—the Demerara 
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becoming a wreck whilst proceeding down the River Avon from Bristol—the 
Amazon perishing by fire before she had well cleared the Coast of England. 

The Amazon differed in several respects from the older steamers in the 
Company's service. She was considerably larger, her engines being of 800 
horse power. This immense power rendered necessary larger machinery. 
The old vessels are worked with four boilers on each side of the ship, all in 
the after part of the engine-room. The Amazon had double the number, 
eight in the forward, and as many in the after-part of the engine-room. 
There were consequently two funnels, one about the iidships, the other 
immediately behind the foremast. The store-rooms containing large supplies 
of oil, tallow, waste, and other materials, are placed in the old vessels in the 
fore part of the engine-room, at the opposite end from the range of boilers. 
In the Amazon these store-rooms were also in the fore part of the engine- 
room; but as there were double ranges of boilers, it happened that the floor 
of the store-rooms rested directly upon the wood casing that surrounds the 
boilers or steam-chest. Then with regard to the boats, about which so much 
has been said; most of the older vessels have life-boats resting bottom up on 
the top of the paddle-boxes, and the smaller boats swing from two iron props 
or davits, by ropes, that running through a pulley, enable men seated in 
them to lower themselves from the ship's side to the water, when the hooks 
by which the tackle is attached to the boats may at once be cast off. But, 
as it would be inconvenient that the boats so hung from the davits, should 
be swinging backward and forward with every roll of the ship, ropes are lashed 
round them, and fastened to the bulwarks, in order to keep them steady. 
Now, in order to get quit of this latter somewhat clumsy contrivance, as well 
as to ease the strain of the boat upon the tackling by which it swings, a 
different mode of fastening them was adopted in the Amazon. There were 
davits as usual, and the common contrivance for lowering the boats into the 
water; but, instead of undergirding ropes or guys, two iron props were 
introduced, cach of which branching out at the top into two prongs, received 
in its grooves the keel of the boat, in which she sat as in a cradle, thus taking 
away all strain from the ordinary tackling. This change in the mode of 
securing the boats, had however this effect—that whereas in the former caze 
the boat’s crew had but to lower the boat and themselves into the water, by 
this new mode it became necessary, before they could do that, to hoist the 
boat up a few feet till it was got clear of the projecting points of the crutch 
on which it rested. Of what fatal consequence this necessity was will become 
but too apparent in the course of the narrative. It may be added that the 
life-boats, which were very large, and could have held 100 people a-piece 
with ease, were secured in the same manner, and did not, as is usual, lie on 
the top of the paddle-boxes. 

The following is an account of the adventures of the survivors, picked up 
by the Dutch galliot:— 

Mr. Allen, foreman of Messrs. Seaward said, I jumped into the gig, which 
a few minutes before I had seen stove by the cranes, in attempting to lower 
her, and from her—I can hardly tell how, I got into the boat below followed 
by Stone, John Lamont, Mr. Glennie, (passenger), and one or two others, 
when a sea rising threw our boat up under the gig, which was still lashed, 
nearly capsizing us several times. I! called out to cut away the rope and let 
her go. It was done, and we went rapidly astern, the ship having way upon 
her, notwithstanding the engines had stopped. To our surprise, we found 
Mrs. Maclenan and her child lying in the bottom of the boat; the poor lady 
had nothing but her night.dress on. Finding the boat rapidly filling, and 
on looking for the cause, we discovered the plugs were left out. With some 
waste paper Stone and another blocked up the holes. We then prepared to 
put the boat ready for sea; we lashed the mast in the boat and threw it 
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overboard, in the expectation it would keep her end on; but finding the sea 
breaking over us, we pulled the mast aboard again, and got two sculls out to 
pull, lashing the other (there being only three on board) at the stern to steer 
the boat. We went before the wind, not having suflicient strength to con- 
tend with the sea, which was running mountains high. We hoisted a lady's 
shawl for a sail, and carried on in that way until three in the morning, when 
it came on to rain heavily. A sea breaking over us, carried away our tiller, 
and I thought then, it was all over. By means, however, of a breaker, 
which was Fett in the boat, and our boots, we manage: to bale her out. 
Towards four in the morning the wind abated. We were then drifting away 
many miles from the ship, which was one mass of flames, the fire rushing out 
of every window and porthole, and from the funnels to the height of twenty 
feet. We lost slight of her about five, but did not see her go down. 
At half-past 11, or about 12, a sail hove in sight, and every man plied the 
oars, and we pulled until half-past 6, when we fortunately reached the ves- 
sel, a Dutch galliot. I should have added, that at half-past 6 o'clock on 
Monday morning we fell in with another boat, containing five of the crew, 
two male and one female passenger, Miss Smith, who gave the following ac- 
- count of her escape. 

‘“‘ Being alarmed on seeing so much in others, I immediately took up a 
blanket and two petticoats, and rushed up the companjon stairs aft. ‘I'he 
flames at that time were rushing through the after bulkhead. I went to the 
side of the ship and seized a rope, and on looking round I saw an officer 
running towards me in flames. He threw himself down and rolled over to- 
wards me, with the endeavour no doubt, to extinguish the fire. Observing 
a boat alongside I swung out, holding by the rope for some time, the boat 
under me having capsized twice. At last seeing a favourable opportunity, 
as the boat righted and was again under me, I Ict go my hold and dropped 
into the boat, a sailor at the same time endeavouring to catch me. We 
remained within a short distance of the burning ship, in the hope of saving 
others, for I should think two hours; and although we could distinctly ob- 
serve the poor creatures huddled together aft, and many on the bows and 
bowsprit, we did not perceive any in the water. By this time the engincs 
had ceased. When all hope was gone, the men preperce to pull tcwards 
land, if possible. Although we were about thirty hours in the small boat, 
during the whole of which anxious time there was nothing either to eat or to 
drink ; but, notwithstanding this, the gallant fellows who had so laboriously 
exerted themselves to save our lives uttered not a murmur.” 

There are a variety of rumours in Southampton about Captain Symons's 
unwillingness to go to sea in the Amazon. It is an undoubted fact that he 
would much rather have stayed at home than have taken the command of 
the Amazon. This desire he expressed while dining at the Royal George 
the day before he sailed. A friend likewise wishing him good-bye in South. 
ampton Water a few minutes before he sailed, said jocosely, ‘‘ Good-bye, 
Captain Symons, of the Amazon.” He replied sharply, ‘ No, I will not 
have it; Iam Captain of the Orinoco,” (one of the large steamers not yet 
completed.) When Captain Symons took leave of the pilot at the Needles 
he was depressed in spirits. He shook hands with the we and said, “ Well, 
God bless you; you have done your duty, the responsibility now rests on me.”’ 
The truth was, Captain Symons did not like the Amazon because it was not 
his ship, and all sailors are fanciful and superstitious; but it is a libel on the 
humanity and manliness of a truly brave, kind hearted, and honourable man, 
to suppose that he had any doubts as to the safety of the ship. Jn fact 
there is not the slightest foundation for thinking so. 

The Board of ‘rade, we understand, are carrying on an independent 
inquiry, when we trust the government officers who tried and surveyed 
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the ship, and reported on her to the Admiralty, will be closely examined. 
Portions of wreck of the ship are being thrown up on the coasts of Devon 
and Cornwall. 

[It is gratifying to find that the subscriptions (see Advertisement Sheet) for 
the survivors of this sad event are progressing favourably: in addition to the 


bankers advertised they will be received by Mr. Potter, 31, Poultry, Admiralty 
Agent.—Ep. } 





A Sup on Fire.—Foezces or Discrrrineg. 


The following which appears in a recent number of the United Service 
Gazette forms a remarkable contrast to the foregoing. 

Whether any discipline, however rigid and perfect in detail, could have 
preserved the ill-fated Amazon, is a question which is not my province to 
answer, even were I thoroughly acquainted with the facts; but as we sec so 
many melancholy proofs of the absolute want of discipline on board ships, 
both in the mercantile and Royal navy, I will, should you deem it proper to 
grant me a small space in your impartial and widely circulated jourual, give 
you an irstance of the force of it. In 1831, on board His Majesty's ship 
Magictenne, at sea, many hundred miles from land, about 4h. 30m. a.m., (dark 
of course), the ship Corporal, on going the “ rounds,” smelt, or rather 
fancied he smelt fire, in the fore cockpit. On descending the cockpit-ladder 
he observed the foresail-roum to be on fire ; he made no alarm on the lower 
deck, but according to the order in the “fire bill,” quietly made his report 
to the commanding officer, who instantly, without dressing himself, commu- 
nicated it to the captain, who jumped up through the skylight batchway in 
his bedgown, and coolly gave orders to beat to “ quarters,’ at the same time 
sending a hand aloft to see if he saw a ship to leeward ;—on his answering 
in the negative, the captain says, ‘‘ You be , sir; I can seeher.” Then 
looking round to the man at the helm, ‘“ Do you see that ship, sir?” ‘The 

oor fellow, afraid to say ‘“‘ No,” answers “ Yes, sir.” Then “put the 
elm up, and keep towards her.’ He then ordered the fire-bell to be rung, 
at the same time calling aloud, ‘‘ Fire in the fore sail-room ; sail-trimmers, 
shorten and trim sails; sentries under arms; over the boats.” Every man 
and officer darted to their respective stations with lightning speed. Sail- 
trimmers having bauled up the courses, and brailed the fore and aft sails up, 
remained steady at their quarters; pumps, engine, buckets, &c., were worked 
with more than mortal energy. The water from every direction rushed down 
on the devouring element to an extent that must either have extinguished 
it or swamped the ship. The party whose duty necessitated them to be 
where the fire was, notwithstanding their perilous position, immediately over 
the magazine—the light room where the fire originated already burned, and 
the flames within three inches of the powder, cleared the burning sail-room 
with all that energy and self-possession peculiar to British seamen in such 
emergencies, when commanded by a rigid and determined disciplinarian. 
More than ten minutes did not elapse from the time the drum beat to quar- 
ters till all was over, and the gallant “ craft,’ under all canvass, again pursu- 
ing her course. So quietly was every thiag managed, that those “asail- 
trimmers,” at the after quarters never knew that the ship was actually on fire, 
but merely thought it a sham for exercise. Not a man or sail-trimmer was 
allowed to look round, or speak, or whisper to his neighbour. The piercing 
eye of the captain was upon them, who, in his bedgown, walked the deck, 
with his arms folded, his step as firm and features as composed, as if he had 
been parading the quarter-deck of the guard-ship in Portsmouth Harbour. 
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No one, save the captain, first lieutenant, and corporal knew the ship to be on 
fire until every man was at his station. How long the fire had been burning 
we never ascertained. Suffice it to say, had it not been for the corporal dis- 
covering it at the moment he did, the ship would have been blown up, and 
every soul on board unconsciously hurried into eternity; and it was equally 
fortunate for us, when discovered, that we were commanded by a man pos- 
sessing all the firmness, coolness, and presence of mind requisite to control 
and direct on such an awful occasion. Had the corporal, instead of acting 
according to the orders on the fire-bill, given the alarm of ‘Fire in the 
foresail.room,” those in their hammocks would have been so panic-stricken, 
knowing the proximity of the sail-room to the magazine, that neither threats 
hor persuasion of ay description would have tended to recal their self-pos- 
session, To leave the ship would have been impossible; the quarter-boats 
might have been lowered, but the large boats inboard were lashed and secured 
for sea, sn that we could scarcely have made an attempt to clear them before 
the fire would have reached the powder in the magazine. There was but 
one alternative—make a ‘lesperate effort to subdue the flames—we did so, 
and were successful. A splendid ship and a gallant crew were saved by the 
force of discipline. 

I may remark that the order given to the man at the helm to “steer 
direct for that ship,”’ * had a considerable effect on the spirits of those who. 
knew the worst of the case; they,no doubt, imagining all the while that there 
was a ship to escape to should their efforts to extinguish the fire fail. I need 
scarcely say the Magicienne, at that time, was commanded by James Hanway 
Plumridge. She wason her passage out to India, and on, or near the 
equator. 

Tues an A.B. 1s THs “ MaaiciEnng.” 





Tue Rscent Atrack ox Laaos. 


An attack on the King and the slave traders of Lagos was made on the 25th. 
of November last by the combined crews of a squadron of cruizers, which in-. 
cluded the Officers, Seamen and Marines of the Philomel, 8, Commander Forbes; 
Harlequin, 12, Commander Wilmot; Volcano, steam vessel, Commander Coote; 
Niger, 14, screw sloop, Commander Heath; and Waterwitch, 8, Commander 
Gardner—the force consisting of twenty-three boats, with 260 Officers and men, 
id og command of the senior cer, Commander F. G. Forbes, of the 
Phi 

The King of Lagos, Cocioco by name, had forbidden the men-of-war boats 
from coming up the river to Lagos; but previously Mr. Beecroft, the Consul at 
Fernando Po, with the Commanders of the Harlequin and Waterwitch, and 
Lieutenant Patey, the Commander of the Bloodhound, steam tender, had been 
received by the King with every demonstration of respect. They, however, 
failed in their object to engage the King to promise, on the part of himself and 
subjects, not to favour the slave trade. Mr. Beecroft then determined on seek- 
ing another interview with the King, and in order to show his sable Majesty 
the hopelessness of any successful persistence in carrying on the inhuman 
traffic, arranged that the armed buats of the Squadron should accompany him 
up the river under a flag of truce. 

Accordingly, a course over the bar having been surveyed by the Masters of 
the Bloodhound and Waterwitch, the Bloodhound steamer, with a white flag, and 
following boats of the Squadron, Mr. Beecroft in Commander Wilmot’s gig 
starting 100 yards a-head, proceeded at daylight of the 25th of November to- 
wards the river. 


* There was no ship in sight. 
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Philumel.—Commander Forbes, in the whale-boat; Licutenant Williams, in 
the pinnace, with twelve-pounder carronade, and cutter and whale-boat. 

Harlequin.—Commander Wilmot, inthe gig; Lieutenant Boughey in the pin- 
nace, With cutter and two whale-boats. 

Vulcano.—Commander Coote, in whale-boat; Lieutenant Reeves, in paddle- 
box boat, Lieutenant Robinson, in paddle-box boat, with cutter. 

Niger.—Commander Heath, in the gig; Lieutenant Dunn, in the pinnace, 
with three cutters and whale-boat. 

Waterwitch.—Commander Gardner, in whale-boat; Lieutenant Graham, in 
pinnace, with cutter and whale-boat. 

As the force crossed the bar, and about four miles distant from the point, a 
heavy fire of musketry was directed towards it. No notice, however, was taken 
of this ineffectual show of opposition to the progress of the boats, and the flags 
of truce were kept flying. When within about a mile and a halfof the town 
the Bloodhound grounded, and as she could not be got off the boats formed line 
and proceeded up the river, and kept on, with the flag of truce flying, until they 
received a heavy fire from some guns and musketry on shore. ‘The fire was 
harmless on account of the distance; but now the boats opened their fire with 
shrapnel shells and round shot, the Niger ut the same time throwing a shell or 
two on the point near the mouth of the river. After exchanging a continuous 
fire for nearly an hour, with a beach lined for more than a mile with bodies of 
men, the boats dashed at the shore and effected a landing simultaneously at one 
spot, when leaving a sufficient guard at the boats, about 160 Officers and men 
fought their way into the town. They were met, however, with most deter- 
mined resistance on the part of the natives, who disputed every inch of the nar- 
row streets intersecting each other, and when beat out of one street ran round 
by the backways and showed front again at the end of other streets. After some 
gallant fighting in this way against an increasing enemy, which amounted to 
at least 5000, and having two Officers killed and six men wounded, Captain 
Forbes determined on setting fire to as many houses as they could and retreating 
to the boats. Having fired the houses in the neighbourhood they retreated in 
good order, and having re-embarked, proceeded to the Bloodhound, got her afloat 
the same night, and the next morning re-crossed the bar; the force having sus- 
tained the following loss—comparatively small when the number of the enemy 
is taken into account, and when it is considered that, in adddition to their force 
of half a dozen large guns, and as many swivels, which were constantly served, 
almost every house was a fortification. 

Killed.— Mr. Dyer, Mate of Niger; Mr. Hall, Mate of Niger. 

Wounded.—Charles Hancock, Serjeant, R.MLA., of Niger, seriously; John 
Goulding, Gunner, R.M.A., of Niger, dangerously; Urbane Collet, Bombadier, 
R.M.A., of Niger, severely; William Hall, Seaman, of Niger, severely; John 
M‘Carthy, Seaman, of Niger, severely; Richard Gomett, Seaman, of Niger, 
severely; J. Todhunter, A.B., of Niger, severely; a Quartermaster of Philomel; 
two men of Volcano, severely. , 

In addition to the above, others receive hurts from spent balls. 

The Niger took the wounded to Sierra Leone, and proceeded in search of the 
Commodore; and it was understood that Commodore Bruce had proceeded to 
Lagos to organize such a force as would compel the King of Lagos to submis- 
sion; the Harlequin, in the mean time, by her presence off the coast, preventing 
the King of Lagos from forining any new expedition against the missionary es- 
tablishment at Badagry. 


NavuTicaL Norices. 





Torres Strait sy Brian's ENTRANCE. 


[We lose no time in giving publicity to the fellowing account of a passage 
made by the ship Gumbra, of Liverpool. through Torres Strait by the northern 
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channel, called Bligh’s entrance; as the recommendation by her master of that 
channel added to Captain Blackwood’s previous account of it, and the excel- 
lent chart bid fair to establish its adoption in preference to any of the intricate 
channels hitherto used. Captain Blackwood’s account of this channel was pub- 
lished in our volume for 1845. ] 

S:r.—Having followed the late sailing directions of Captain F. P. Black- 
wood, and route through Torres Strait by the coast of New Guinea, en- 
tering north of the Barrier reef, I beg leave kindly to submit to your notice 
an account of our passage through in the ship Gambia of Liverpoul, from Syd- 
ney to Calcutta. August 9th, 1851, at Gh. 45m. p.m, started from Sydney 
Cove with a strong breeze from south-west, at 7h. 30m. cleared the heads and 
steered a N,E.b.E. course by compass, until in 155° east. On the 13th at 
noon being in lat. 24° 2/ south, long. 155° 48/ east, steered a true north course 
with the intention of serine Kenn’s reef next day, as we did not wish to lose 
time by waiting for daylight to make Bird Isle, we ran on with a good look out 
from the mast head, and at noon on the 14th placed the ship in 21° 11/ south, 
and 155° 49 east, by a good observation, which is two miles (true) south of the 
postion of Kenn’s reef on the chart (general chart of Terra Auatralis, corrected 
up to 1843). The day being tolerably clear, we had a particular good look 
out from the mast head for the said Rock, but nothing whatever could be seen 
as far as the eye could reach. From the uniform rate and correctness of my 
chronometer, I am very strongly of opinion that this danger is placed at least 
seven or eight miles too far east on the charts, and from the reason of its being 
immediately in the track of ships steering for Torres Strait deserves further at- 
tention, and a more correct position assigned to it. We now altered our course 
more westerly, and followed along the Cumberland track on the chart, keeping 
from twenty to thirty miles more easterly than it. The trade wind being very 
strong and a hazy atmosphere rendering the horizon at times very uncertain, 
besides, being an entire stranger to Torres Strait, I determined to follow what 
&ppeared to me (from an impartial and careful inspection of the latest Admi- 
ralty charts of these parts) to be the clearest and safest passage through, (not- 
withstanding that I had been cautioned by some old hands before leaving Syd- 
ney, not to attempt it,) and accordingly steered to pass through b Bligh's en- 
trance, as recommended by Captain Blackwood in his most sxccilont work on 
the subject. On the 19th of August at noon, our position by good observation 
was 9° 33/ south, and 145° 20’ east; having passed the eastern fields between 
four and five o’clock in the morning at the distance of about ten miles without 
seeing them, and at five p.m. saw the breakers on the northern extremity of 
Portlock’s reef, bearing south by east by compass about five miles. At 6h. 
45m. p.m. hauled off E.N.E. close by the wind, At midnight sounded in 55 
fathoms coral and shell. Wore round on the port tack, courses hauled up. At 3h. 
a.M. lat. by stellar observation was 9921'S. Bore away and steered in W.4S. 
by compass under easy sail. At 5h. a.m. observed lat. by Moon's meridian 
altitude 9° 20’ long. by Rigel east of meridian 144° 17/ 45” east. At 6h. a.m. 
saw the breakers on East Cay from the topsail yard bearing south by compass, 
about four miles. At 7h. 15m. a.m., Anchor Cay $.3£. by compass, two 
and a half miles, got a sight fur the chronometer which made our long. 
144° 2’ 45” east. At 9h. 30m., a sand bank south by east of us four miles, 
which we rounded and hauled up S.W.b.S. At noon of the 28th was abreast 
of Stephens Island. At 4b. 30m. p.m, anchored under Arden Island in 
13 fathoms, At 7h. a.m. next morning, weighed with a fresh wind and 
hazy weather. At noon of the 21st, passed between Poll rock and a sand bank 
south of it. At 2h. p.m. passed between Double Island and Monday Bank. At 
Sh. p.m. passed Wednesday Island, and at 7h. p.m. anchored for the second 
time off Booby Island in seven and a half fathoms, thus making in twenty-one 
hours under sail from Anchor Cay, and twelve days from Sydney Cove. 
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[am so satisfied with the great advantages ‘of this route over any other 
through the Barrier reef, (so far as safety is concerned) that were it generally 
known to masters navigating through Torres Strait it would invariably be adop- 
ted: in my opinion there is very considerable less risk in entering by the route 
(where we have soundings to help as a guide by night—if waiting for daylight 
and a clear stretch to the north,) than running down for any of the openings 
through the Barrier, more particularly with a light ship and strong wind, as 
she would find it difficult to beat to windward; but let every man judge for 
himself, a mere glance at these new and excellent charts of Captain F. P. 
Blackwood will at once satisfy on this point, for my part I am so decidedly in 
favour of it, that I think vessels taking this route should be insured at a lower 
premium than those going through any part of the Barrier. 

Trusting you will give this publicity t oust your far famed volumes. 

am, &c., 


Huecr Anpgrson, Master. 
Calcutta, November 20tk, 1851. 





Rock In THE Canad SBA. 


Singapore, 30th October, 1851. 
Sre.—I have to inform you that when beating down the China Sea, from Hong: 
Kong to Labuan, with single reefed top-sails, the wind at south-west, and a 
considerable sea on September 7th, at 8 a.m., just after we had sights for the 
chronometers, breakers were reported to leeward—they were barely distin- 
guishable, and standing on to the southward we soon lost sight of them, at noon 
we tacked to the North-west in lat. by observations, 11° 25/N., and at 4 p.m. 
passed to windward of breakers plainly seen extending about two miles in a 
N.N.W. and §.8.E. direction. We passed not more than half a mile to wind- 
ward of the broken water, and at one time saw the bottom under the ship, but 
before we could sound passed on to deep water. These breakers had been the 
same we had seen at 8 a.m, as Our reckoning now placed us in about the same 
sition 

P This shoal we place in lat. 11° 38’N., long. 114° 40/ E. or about N. 60° E. 22', 
from the northernmost dangers of Horsburgh, which he says are islands, so 
that this shoal is very eg bela n a position here given may be assumed as 
pretty nearly correct. ur chronometers appeared right, leaving Macao 
August 23rd, and off the Paracels (Bombay Shoal) September 4th. 

I may also observe that, on September 17th, we passed over the position of 
the George and Abercromby Shval as placed on Horsburgh’s chart, corrected 
to 1846—and the same day passed between the Seahorse br-akers and the Luco- 
nia breakers, both of which we saw from the masthead—we passed over one 
shoal patch about three miles to the west of the Seahorse breakers, on which we 
had 3 fathoms, and between these two shoals we saw several shoal patches, but 
avoided passing over.any of them. These two shoals appeared pretty correctly 
placed on the chart according to our observation. We arrived at Labuan on 
the 19th and found there the surveying ship Royalist and H.C.S. Pluto. 

I have further to report that when leaving Labuan, on Sunday, October 12th, 
the 7yident grounded on a knoll of light-coloured sand, near where 9 fathoms is 
placed on the Admiralty chart of Labuan, by Captains Bethune and Belcher, 
r.x. The following are the bearings from where the ship lay aground :— 


Kim Sam point or S.W. end of Labuan, W.b.N.iN. 
Point Enoe (point Papaan of Belcher) N.E.b.N. 
Point Papaan (point Daat of Belcher) N.E.b.E4E. 


The ship was drawing nearly seventeen feet water, we grounded at about 2h. 
30m. P.M.. and hove off about 9 p.m. The ebb tide setting to the north-west 
and the flood to the south-cast it appeared to be Jow-water about 5 p.a.—After 
grounding the tide left us about a foot. 
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We sounded round the ship and’found the shoal of small extent, not more 
than 400 feet from east to west and 200 feet from north to south, having 7 and 
8 fathoms all round. Muddy bottom—the shoal water sandy bottom, and the 
best water 9 feet. 

The flag-staff was shut in behind Point Enoe and Point Burong well open to 
the north of Point Karaman. The names of some of the islands are changed in 
the new sailing directions for Labuan, drawn up by Mr. W. B. Calver, n.x., 
from those given by Captain Belcher. 

Iam, &c., J. Lyvat. 


_ Copy from the barque Trident’s Log-book. 
Barque Trident from Labuan to Singapore, [civil date. | 





H |Winds|Str| Wr. | Bar. | A| W Remarks, Sunday October 12th, 1851. 








0 0 
0 | Ojcp. 
0 | 0} be. 
0 0 | b.c. |29°97/83/84 
Oo |0O] b. c.7, hove up anchor, made sail with light breeze 
0 |OTf b to the southward. 
$.8.E. | 1°2] b. c. 10, hove to, Pt. Papaan (or pt. Daat of Belcher) 
» | 12) b. (29°95/87/85 NNE. dis. 1 m., when Mr. F. Motley, pilot left 
» {2°3 Db. ship, made sl. stod.S W., sound. 9 to 74 fath. 
1 » | 2] Dd. Noon, calm & smooth wat. found tide set. to north. 
l ” 1} b. came toin 7} fath., Pt. Enoe bearing N.E.4N. 
1 0 | 0] b. |29°96/90\85 and Pt. Burong open N. of Pt. Kuraman. 
hoo [| OO] b. .2 p.m. boarded by Capt. Tavenor & Mr. Cochran, 
2\W NW] 1-2) b. Labuan, up anchor, stood S.4W., it. breeze 
3} oy, «=| 2°31 +b. N.N.W., soundings in 8 and 74 fathoms. 
4] ,, |2°3| b. |[29°96/88/85ic. 2h. 45m., the water shoaled suddenly to 44 fath. 
5] 4, |2°3] b. next cast 3g, and the ship grounded ona 
6| N.W. | 2:3] b. Knoll of light sand, none such being marked 
7| ow =| 2°83} Dee. on the Admiralty chart of Labuan, hauled 
8IWNW) 2 [b.c.1.'29°96'85/85 down the jibs, and hove all back, got the str. 
9} 4 [1bell - anchor out astern to heave the ship off, but 
10} gg | Bi b.cL. the tide ebbing the water left the ship about 
Wl) yg «| 1 | be. one foot, farled the sails, the ship listed over 
12 0 | b. |29-95)85/85 a little to port. The captain, with Captain 


Tavenor and Mr. Cochrane, sounded round. 
the ship. From where the ship lay aground 
the west end of Labuan, bore W.b.N.4N., Pt. 
Enoe N.E.b.N., Pt. Papaan N.E.b.E.3E., and 
Pt. Burong well open to the N. of Pt. Kuraman 
carpenter sound, the pumps every hour, ship 
making little water; at 8 p.m. the tide rising, 
commenced to heave off, the ship thumped 
lightly, c. 9h. 30m. hove afloat, and at 10 came 
toin 10 fath. with $0 fath, on the bower cable. 
Carpenter attending to the pumps. 


Singapore, November 4th, 1851. 
Mag. Epitor.—! have been induced to forward you the accompanying tabular 
abstracts of our passages &c., together with some remarks on the passage 
from the south east trade, in the Atlantic, to the south-east trade in the Indian 
Ocean, in the hope that they may be found of some utility by some one in 
their weather investigations, even although they may be all, considered by 
you of far too prolix and trivial a nature, to merit a place in your very valu- 
able Magazine, and if you should consider any of the statements or remarks 
of sufficient interest to warrant their insertion in the Nautical, one of my most 
NO. 2.—VOL. KXI. Q 
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valued companions, they are placed at your disposal, if not there is no harm 
done. I have been the more inclined to forward all the enclosed, from an 
oft re tiie observation in your Magazine, ‘‘ There cannot be too many facts 
recorded.” 

No. 1.—A table of a passage to Valparaiso from Liverpool, in 1849 and 
1850. 

a 2. — Abstract of the table of a passage from Liverpool to Batavia in 1850 
and 1851. 

No. 3.—Extracts from remark bouk, on the passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope, and to the eastward of the Islands of Amsterdam and St. Pauls, with 
copy of one day’s log, March 10th. 

No. 4.—-Skeich of a shoal on which we unded leaving Labuan, and a 
copy from our registry during the time of an expected Typhoon at Hong- 
ong. 

No. 5.—Copy of report to the ‘‘ Singapore Free Press,” and copy of the 
log on the day we grounded on the shoal. 

There has been severe weather in the China Sea on the 24th September 
and Ist October, as various reports will show, in about 13° north. 

I am, &c., 
To the Editor, N.M. "I oun Lratt. 





APALACHICOLA, Jan. 1, 1852.—The following lighthouses have been en- 
tirely swept away during a severe gale, and it is probable they will not be 
replaced under nine months or one year. No light-ship or temporary light 
has as yet been substituted in place of either of them. Dog Island was 
situated in lat. 29° 46’ N., long. 84°44’ W. Cape St. George, lat. 29° 35’ 
N., long. 85° 5’ W. Cape San Bas, lat. 29° 38’ N., long. 85° 27’ W. 

An official notice states that a lighthouse has been erected in South Aus- 
tralia, at Cape Willoughby, on the south side of Kangaroo, at the entrance 
of Backstair's passage into Gulf St. Vincent. This light will be called the 
“Stur Light,”’ and will guide the mariner from the neighbouring colonies 
eastward of Adelaide. It is a revolving light, and situated in lat. 35° 50’ 37” 
long. 138° 8’ E., elevation base 179 feet, stone capping sixty-two, total 241 
feet and is visible at sea eight leagues. 

The lighthouse wae erected ready to receive the lantern on its arrival, 
which was sent from this country in July last by the ship Benjamin Elkin.— 
Daily News. 





Passaass :— Pacific. 


Mr. Epitor.—I herewith send you the following journal of a passage from 
Panama to San Francisco and from thence to Singapore, touching at Hono- 
lulu (S.1.), for publication in the Nantical, should you deem it worthy of 
a place in that valuable work, which I think next to our invaluable friend 
Horsburgh, the best Nautical publication of the day for information with 
regard to shoals, winds, &c. I have been enabled through it, to lay several 
dangers down in my charts, which otherwise I should have been entirely 
ignorant of, and think the work ought to form a part of every ship-masters’ 
library, and should like to see more remarks in it from that body. I have 
found them of great service in making passages where I have not been before, 
particularly this voyage, from the remarks of an old experienced hand in 
your vol. for 1848; likewise the remarks on the Caroline Group.—Vol.1849. 

I have merely added the passage from Singapore to Calcutta to shew the 
detention there is sometimes in the Straits of Malacca. Hoping the re- 
marks may prove beneficial to some of your nautical readers. 

I remain, &c., 
Calcutta, 18th October, 1851. A Constant READER. 
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Abstract of a Passage of the barque Walter Morrice, from Panama 
( Laboga) to San Francisco—Upper California, 11th February to 
20th March: 37 days. 

4 p.m., anchor up: stood out between Urava and Farallon. 













is Latitude.| Longitude.| Course and 
| Wind. |W. | Bar. Sym.|T.|DR./Obs. |D. R.{ Chr. |distan. made. 
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4 of? Oo 7 

fl N. 29°56 82 7 6 79 65 Ld. N.W. 18’ cur. 
S. 18! str. from 
Taboga, under 

2 ‘| all staysails. 
12 N. f. {29°53 29°60/84 442 81 2418 $13 W. 169 
N.E. oO! me 
13] N.E. f. [29-52 29 62185/3 52 83 18 S 663 W. 124 
14| Variable jq.r. | \ S oe 50! 
ae E. jq.r. mee 60/83/2 45 S. 673 W. 122 3 ‘ 
E. [Iit. 
15| S.S.E. | f. 129-52 2960/84 244 89 12] Weat 195/Cur. N. 70° W.58/ 


91 27/S. 88 W. 135/Cur. N. 59° W. 25/ 


Current 
N. 80 W. 116/ 






S.S.E ; | 
19] 8.E. f. |29°50 29°61/81 219 99 38IN. 88 W. 174/Cur. N. 76 W. 64! 
8. qr. | heavy N.W. swell 
20 stare 29°54 29°62 82 2 44 101 ie 78 W. 121/Cur. N. 66 W. 46/ 
to S.E. | 
21 ee to 29°52 29.57/85 3 9 102 oe 724 W. 83/Cur. N. 56 W. 18’ 
alm 
22) SE. 29°5029.55186| (34 9 103 39,N. 47 W. 6o\Cur. N. 79 W. 16/ 
N.W. to 


104 7\N. 54 W. 3 


Calm. | 
24| E.N.E. 29°47/29°55/84 5 12 104 53/N. 37 W. 79 
S.E.b.E.} f. 
25) S.E.  |e.r./29°50/29°57/80 5 38 105 6N. 224 W. 28 
26| S.S.E. | 
N.E. Yr. |29°53/29°61/85 6 52 105 44'N. 27 W. 83 
27| Calm 29°53129°61/83 7 59 107 20\N. 55 W. 117|Cur. 8. 43 W. 297 
N.N.E. | 4/p.m. flound|thle Triades | from|N.NE.|in a squall wit/h rain at sunt. fine 
28} N.N.E. | f. ]29°51/29°60/84 9 36 110°11|N 604 W. 196/Cur. S 844 W. 81/ 
hvy. sw. & light, 
| from W. to N.E, 
=] 
“i N.N.E. | f. leo-ssleo.esis2]i1e6| ‘fra s4N. 52 W. 1781Cur. N.75 W. 42’ 
hvy. NW. swell. 
2) N.N.E. | f. [29°52/29-63/81/ [12 56 114 51|N. 56 W. 162/Cur. 8. 67 W. 41! 
3) N.N.E. | ££. |29°56/29°67/78 1414 116 42/N. 54 W. 133/Cur. S.71 W. 25/ 
4) N.N.L. | f. |29:57/29-70/78 15 15 118 25'N. 44 W. 141/Cur. West 40’ 
N.b.E. | 0. |29°62/29-75!73 17 7 120 22/N. 574 W. 183/Current West 29/ 
5 ; 
6| N.b.N. . '29°66/29 80,73 18 49 121 57|N. 412W. 187/Current West 20/ 
q. head sea. 
7) N.N.E. 29°68 mae 20 23 123 39|\N. 444W. 134/Current West 27/ 
to N.E. 
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| Latitude.| i.ongitu-te.; Course and 
A| Wind. |W.| Bar. 'Sym./T.|DR Obs. |D.R. Chr. |distan. made.|| Remarks. 


ere 























°o7 ie] / ° / 
8) N.N.E. | f. |29°71:29°83/71 22.13 125 9\N. 37 W. 138/Current West 24’ 
to N.E. 
9IN.E.b.N.| 0. |29°77:29°87/71 23 51 126 28|N. 363W. 122|\Current West 20/ 
10/ N.to | f |29 eee 69 24 41 127 48\N. 554 W. 89/Current West 24’ 
N.N.E. 
Il) N.N.E. oe 66 26 14 129 15IN. 40 W. 122/Current West 12’ 
N.E. 
12) ON, ase 69| 27 28 131 10|N. 54, W. 126/Current West 13’ 
13) N.N.E. ee 66 28 54 133 4\N. 494W.132,Current West 20/ 
14) N.N.E.| — |30.05;90°13\66 0 32 135 4.N. 46}W. 143}Current West 30’ 
15) NLN.E. | 0. [29°98|30°05/67 3142 135 38|N. 23 W. 72}Heavy sea. 
to E. 
16K. to S.E| {29 66/22-79/66) {3314 134 28|N. 303 E. 107 
17; S.W. |r. 129 55/29-60/60 35 3 131 57\N. 49 E. 165 
N.W. (|q.r. 
f. 
18] S.W. 29°64/29°60159 36 22 1290 IN. 61 E. 164 
§.W. | q. 
S.W. |r. 
19) N.W. | q. |29'57/29°58/59 37 39 1263 IN. 613 E. 161 
Yr. 
20 arrived 


Remarks on making the Passage from Panama to San Francisco. 


Before leaving Panama, I made enquiries, and found that vessels which kept 
the coast on board all the way, were generally three months on the passage, 
therefore adopted the route recommended to me, viz:—steering to the south 
until in the south-east trades, if found steady to the northward of the Galapa- 
gos it will be better to proceed north of that group, but if light and variable 
proceed south of them, and do not endeavour to make any northing until in 
about long. 100° or 105° W. I was advised to make Cape St. Lucas if practi- 
cable, (although I do not see the utility of it), and should the wind hang to the 
north-west after leaving the north-east Trades, reach to the westward, until you 
can head up on the larboard tack for your port, but on no account endeavour 
to work along shore with a north-west wind, as the current I understand runs 
strong to the southward in the season when north-west winds prevail, viz:—_ 
from March to November, the other season an inshore passage might be made 
when yaaa gales occur at times, and wind frequently from the south- 
eastw 


[On the subject of passages in the Pacific Ocean, we recommend our cor- 
respondent to consult the excellent notices of the late Captain Basil Hall in 
his work entitled “ Extracts from a Journal, &c.,” and which have been trans- 
ferred to a memoir on the navigation of the Pacific, long since published by 
the Admiralty. Jn our last volume will be found some excellent remarks on 
the prevailing winds of the Pacific Ocean by Commander Wood, r.n., of 
H.M.S8. Pandora, whose close observation and experience as a scientific Sea- 
man entitle them to entire confidence. 
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Abstract of a Tassage of the Barque Walter Morrice, from San Fran- 
cisco to the Sandwich Islands, June 18th, 16 days. 





—_——— eC - — 
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Wind. W.|Bar. Isym. T.| Latitude. | Long. 
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> Course an Remarks. 
= DR. Obs. Ieee ot made, 
cy 
= 
~ 
© oO / 2) / 
3; W, 29°80 29°80/61/35 37 124 56 
WANLW. | o a. 
4| W.b.N 29°77| 2980166 30 24\127 58 36 W. 174/South 
W b.S 
5) N.W. 29°78/29°83/68 30 32/130 20/S. 544 W. 193 Var. 11° FE, 
6} N.N.W 29°70/29°77/69 28 58/182 48'S. 54 W. 159 Var. 11° E. 
N. / 
7| W. and 29°67\29°75170 26 50/138 6iS. 7 W. 129/S. 20 
W.S.W | 
8 WwW. 29°74'29°80 77 25 51/133 19/8. 1l W. 60\8. 12 /Var. 11° E. 
glEasterly| [29 88|/29°87/75 25 39/133 40S. 573W. 23 Var, 11° E. 
10} S.E. to 29°78\29°85/74 25 31)134 56'S. 85 W. 69 Var. 11° E., 
N.E, 7 PM. a sail 


S.w. stdg N.w. 











11] E.S.E. 29°74|29°77|72 25 10|136 52'S. 78 W. 107 

12} OE. 29 67/29°75|73 24 52)138 36/5 79 W. 96|/W. 24/Var. 11° E. 
S.E.  {qr. 

is} 8. iar. 29°64/29°76|76 24 18/142 “a 80} W. Eh 24 
S.5.E. 

14] S.E.. | £. |29-70129-80l79 23 59/146 68.85 W. 210)W. 24 

15] S.E. | f. |29°76|29-83]/80 23 7/149 43'S. 75 W. 206 

16} E.S.E. | f. |29°73/29-80}80 22 = 36\8. 73 W. 187 Var. 11° E. 
EN.E. | | 

17| E.N.E, | f. [29°70 78 21 42/155 48/S. 793 W. 160 At 10 a.m. 

iqr. sn, Owhyhee 
18 a S.b.W. 80/. 





Remained at the Port of Honolulu, Island of Waohoo nine days, during which 
time had a constant north-east trade, and fine weather with the exception of 
one evening, on which heavy rain occurred. The north-east trades prevail the 
saa a of the year, but southerly winds and gales prevail from November 
to Apri 

Great difficulty in procuring hands, the government not allowing the natives 
to ship; those which had been allowed to go in ships previously having been ill- 
used and turned adrift without wages in Foreign countries, on which account 
no native is allowed to leave in any ship except government vessels, Whalers 
and Hudson Bay Company’s vessels, it being said those are the only vessels 
that have fulfilled the contract of paying their wages and returning them to the 
Islands. It is too bad of ships not carrying out their contract, as many others 
as well as myself will suffer from it. I laid several days waiting for hands, and 
at last was compelled to give eighty dollars for the run to Singapore, and left 
several vessels wanting hands and make not the least doubt, but they will have 
to pay much higher than I did. I had several natives working on board who 
wished to join me, but I was not allowed to take them. I therefore left, counting 
in all nineteen hands, and considered myself fortunate in getting away as I had 
done, although not without enticing Jack a little, and putting up with a little 
more from them than I should have done in most other parts. 
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CasuaLTiEs 1x Caprain CoLiixson’s Baurine Strait ExpPEpiTiox. 


Iz is with great regret that we have to announce the following lamentable 
casualties in the Lnterprize, Captain Collinson, c.3, We copy the account from 
the Times, 

On the 16th inst., we mentioned that H.M.S. Daedalus, Captain Wellesley, had 
reached San Francisco on the 22nd of October from Behring Strait, which she 
left on the lst of that month. By that ship information was received that the 
Plover, Commander Moore, had passed the winter in Grantley Harbour. The 
crew of the latter had suffered a good deal from scurvy, but no lives were lost, 
and a great number of the crew were removed, and replaced by volunteers from 
the Dedalus. We now learn that the Enterprize, which rejoined the Plover 
on the 3rd of July, was less fortunate, having lost two officers, Lieutenant J. 
Barnard and Mr. Whitehead, clerk in charge. Lieutenant Barnard and Mr. E. 
Adams, assistant-surgeon of the Enterprize, had been left at Michaelowski, the 
Russian trading postin Norton Bay, in October last, for the purpose of collecting 
information of the missing expedition from the Russian posta and from the 
Natives inland. In pursuance of this object, Lieutenant Barnard, with an inter- 

reter, had gone early in January, to a distant post, intending to communicate 
possible, with some of the neighbouring chiefs. During the night the post 
was surrounded by a large body of Ko-yu-kuk Indians, several of whom at 
daybreak entered the ee dwelling and killed the Russian Governor. 
Lieutenant Barnard and the interpreter, who were in the same house, made 
such resistance as drove the Indians out of the house. They then lay siege to 
the post, sheltering themselves behind wooden shields, stuck upright in the 
snow, but one of them being soon afterwards shot, the whole party retired to an 
Esquimaux village at some distance, where they committed great cruelties, 
killing upwards of sixty natives, including women and children. Lieutenant 
Barnard died of his wounds on the afternoon of the day following the attack. 
Mr. Adams, on hearing of the event at Michaelowski, proceeded with a number 
of Russians to the distant post, where he saw the body of his late companion, in 
which were numerous wounds, the principal one being in the abdomen, and of 
such an extent as to have proved inevitably fatal. Mr. Whitehead’s death took 
place on board the Enterprize, while on her passage from Hong-Kong to Port 


Clarence. 





Musgvum or Pracricat Ggotoer: Lonpon.—We understand that officers 
of the Army and Navy, as well as those of the Honourable East India Ser- 
vice, are admitted to the Lectures of the Museum of Practical Geology, in 
Jermyn Street, at half the usual charge of admission. 





Five Boats 1x THE Pace or Onz.—Berthon's Boats. 


It will be readily admitted that a superabundance of boats and still better of 
life-boats, is a most desirable thing for every sea-going vessel. 
_ But the question is, where and how are so many life-bvats to be stowed? For 
instance an emigrant ship with 500 passengers, where is she to carry enough 
life-boats to save so large a number from wreck, or that still more terrible 
calamity, fire, which has been so very frequent of late with this class of vessels? 

The above question is satisfactorily solved by the life-boats recently invented 
and fairly tried by the Rev. E. L. Berthon. A full description of these boats 
with drawings will be given in another number. 

At present we confine ourselves to a brief and general notice of their con- 
struction. &c. 
Fri aes instantancous collapsibility and expansion, with enormous 
stren 
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The very largest boat ever carried by a first class ship will shut itself into little 
more Pa two feet, and being always under the davits is ready to lower at any 
moment. 

When in the water they are most perfect life-boats, with rowing and sailing 
powers second to none. _ 

The expense is moderate—weight very small. 

The position in which these boats are carried, viz:—outside the bulwarks 
and not rising above them, renders them safe from destruction by fire, an event 
which added so much to the fatal result of the burning of the Amazon. 

As a proof of the strength of these boats, it may be stated that a twenty-one 
foot boat placed upon two blocks at the stem and stern out of the water does 
not bend the smallest portion of an inch, even when filled with men. 


Tas Harsour or Newcastis.—Although the harbour is not s0 easy of 
access as it is desirable it should be, ships when once within its precincts are 
perfectly secure by reason of the shelter and protection afforded by the 
“breakwater.” It has lately been surveyed at the private expense of the 
Port Master, Captain Livingstone, and from the chart laid down by the sur- 
veyor, Captain Peters, it would appear that vessels of almost any tonnage 
might enter, and find good anchorage in sand and mud. Large ships, it is 
true, cannot take in entire cargoes under the Company's staith, or at Don- 
aldson’s Wharf. Twelve feet is found on the bar of the coal channel at low, 
and seventeen and a half high water spring tides; but within such narrow 
limits that it is not considered generally safe to take vessels over, when draw- 
ing more than fourteen to fourteen feet and a half, the slightest diverge from 
the centre of the channel bringing a vessel at once into nine and fourteen 
feet and a half, in the respective states of the tide above mentioned. The 
rise of tide is five feet and a half full and change. This obstruction obliges 
some vessels to load partly in the stream by the aid of lighters, an incon- 
venience that might, and probably will, be remedied, by the Company run- 
ning a shoot across the channel into deep water. 

There is as yet no lighthouse here, but in lieu thereof, a beacon fire light 
is maintained during every night at the signal station. Taken at the flag- 
staff the latitude given on the chart is 32° 56’ south, longitude 151° 44’ 15” 
east. The leading winds are south-east to south-west inwards, north-west 
to north-east outwards. An excellent wharf running east from the Queen's 
Wharf has been constructed with ballast discharged from coasting and other 
vessels, and others are in course of formation of the same material, to be 
run in the contrary direction. When completed, much valuable ground will 
be reclaimed from the water.— Sydney Paper. 


New CHarts AND Books. 


Published by the Hydrographic Office, a and Sold by J. D. Potter, 31, 
oullry. 


d, 
Eneuianp, Tuames River, sheets No. 1, 2, and 3, corrected to 1851, by 
Capt. Bullock, R.N.,each = + ° - - - - 8 0 
vi Lowesrorr Koaps, corrected to 1852, Capt. Bulluck, R.N. 0 6 
. Dover Bay, corrected to 1851, Capt. Bullock, R.N. - - 1 0 
i Isue or May, with Plans, Com. Williams, RN., 1847 - 2 6 
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West Inpres, Bahamas, Wide opening, Capt. Barnett, R.N., 1838, - 0 6 
IRELAND, Cau Coast,) CastLE Haven and GLANDORE HaRBouR, Com. 

Wolfe, R.N., 1846 - - - - - - 1 6 

= Ditto CLonaKILTy Bary, Com. Wolfe, R.N., 1846 - | 6 
i Ditto CourtTMaCsSuERRY Bay, Ditto - - 1 6 
Mrp:TERRANEAN, ARCHIPELAGO, sheets 2 and 3, Cupl. Graves, R.N., 

1850, each - - - - - - - 2 0 
Arrica, (South Coast), sheet 10, Sorpwana Point to Detacoa BaY. 1 0 
East Inpigs, Entrecasteaux Cuannet, Mr. Welsh, 1850. - - 1 0 

= Derwent Rivsr, Ditto - - 1 0 
REvoLving STORMS - - - = 7 : - 0 6 
Java, Directions, Second Edition - - - ° - 3 0 
MEDITERRANEAN LiGuts, corrected to 1852 - - - - 0 6 
FRENCH, SPaNisH, and PortuauesE Liguts, to 1852_—- - - O 6 


Epwarp Dunstervittz, Muster, R.N.- 
Hydrographic Office, November 20th, 1851. 





METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory, 
From the 21st of December, 1851, to the 20th of January, 1852. 





















































. - | Barometer. Wind. 
b> | » iIn Inches and} Thermometer Weather. 
A }A] Decimals. in the shade. Quarter Strengt 
4 x] =! eons | eo ce eee eee ee 
g|3 Fr M. P.M A.M P.M 
| > 9 A.M. 3 P.M. a A.M. P.M. | . \ 2 Be oe ee 
Low nae is i cae Tun en A eee Me ee eee es ane 
In Dec In Dec} ° 
2) |Su. | 29°81 | 29°62 | 48 sw swi5s | 4 gop 2) bep 3 
42 iM. | 29°55 | 29°56 | 45 SE | NW] 1 | 3 or (2) ogr 3 4 
93 |Tu.| 30°10 | 30°20 | 39 N N 3 | 3 be 
94 |W. | 30-31 | 30°32 | 38 E| E |i /) be be 
95 ‘Th.| 30°36 | 30°36 | 35 NW | NW 1 1 bem bem 
ag |F. | 30:50 | 30-52 | 32 SE | E /|1 /1 be be 
27 |S. | 30°48 | 30°42 | 29 NW |NW/|2 :8 ° o 
28 Su. | 30°32 | 30°40 | 38 NE! NE |2 ° 3 bep (1) bep 3 4 
99 | 30°52 | 30 52 | 35 NE| NE/1 1 be o 
30 |Tu.| 30°49 | 30°46 | 37 SW | sw il it 0) be 
3) |W. | 30 29 | 30°20 | 34 8 sw 1.2 1) o 
Biccin Uame Ne tee eles [ates seis aces fa Peete ea ee, enna eae 
1 ,Th.| 29°92 | 29°86 | 33 w iw il | 2 og ° 
g 'F. | 29°68 | 29°64 | 34 sw sw il il ° be 
3 8. | 29°74 | 29°68 | 35 sw sw l'5 bep (1 gbe 
4 Su. | 29°62 | 2984 | 41 WwW NW 8 4 qbcp (1 be 
5 M. | 30°20 | 30-14 | 32 sw SW #2 (2 ° be 
6 ‘Tu.| 29:93 | 29-79 | 36 s | 8 2/4 b be 
7 iW. | 99°55 | 29°69 | 48 sw WwW i 5 qop 1) (2 qbe 
 |Th.| 29:88 | 296) | 41 8, 8 5 5 qbe qbcp 4 
10 ‘8. 29°68 | 29°72 | 30 w ww 2 2 b: 
11 (Su. | 29-06 | 29°12 | 48 sw sw 5 | 8 qbep 1 bep 3 4 
12 |M 29-30 | 29:06 | 48 SW 8 4 3 or or 3 4 
13 |Tu.{| 29-50 | 29 53 |} 38 NE, E |2 | 2 or 1 2 or 3 4 
1a |W. | 29:74 | 29°78 | 46 sw swil jl be be 
15 |Th.]| 29°60 | 29°62 | 51 aw sw 5 /\4 gor 1 2 bep 4 
16 IF. | 29°78 | 29°88 | 46 sw SWi2/2 be 
17 |S. | 30-01 | 30-11 | 42 NW NW 2/3 bep 1 bm 
18 (Su. | 30°38 | 30°32 | 35 sw 8Wwi2 2 be be 
19 |M. | 30°18 | 30°08 | 36 8 8 2 (4 b b 
20 i 29°80 | 29°68 | 46 8 s |4 | 4 od 2 or 4 





December, 1851.—Mean height of the barometer = 30°258 inches; mean temperature = 40°0 
degrees; depth of rain fallen = 0 69 inches. 
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RepPorT on SABLE ISLAND, IN THE ATLANTIC OcEAN.—By Captain 
H. W. Bayfield, RN. 


Sapte IsLanp was discovered very early in the sixteenth century, and 
although the strong and irregular currents around its formidable sand- 
bars, together with the prevalent fogs, soon made it the dread of navi- 
gators, it appears nevertheless, to have been not unfrequently visited, 
in those early times, by the Portuguese, French, and English fishermen. 
Cattle and swine are said to have been landed there by the Baron de Lery 
in 1518, and by the Portuguese in 1553. 

The first of these reports wants confirmation: the second was so far 
credited, that it induced Sir Humphrey Gilbert to visit the island in 
1583, in the hope of obtaining supplies. He, however, found no cattle 
on the island, and having lost one of his three vessels on its dangerous 
bars, he sailed for England with the other two. But this distinguished 
half brother of Sir Walter Raleigh, celebrated for the virtues of public 
and private life, was destined never again to behold the land of his birth; 
for his vessel, the Sguirrel,* foundered in a violent storm which she en- 
countered on the passage home, and all on board perished! 


* This voyage is full of interest, from the circumstance of Newfoundland 
being taken possession of, the discovery that was made by it, and the fatal 
events by which it was attended. The ships arrived at Penguin, (now Fogo,) 
Island, and went on to Conception Bay, and afterwards to St. John Bay. Sir 

NO. 3.—VoL. XXI. R 
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In 1598, the Marquis de la Roche landed forty convicts on the island, 
of whom twelve only were found alive at the aa of seven years, when a 
vessel was sent to bring them back to France. Although the total wreck 
of a French ship supplied them with some provisions, and also with the 
materials for the huts that prevented them from perishing from want of 
shelter in the first winter, yet twenty-eight of these miserable people ap- 
peared to have perished from the difficulty of subsisting so large a com- 
pany upon the walrus, seals, fish, and berries, which formed their only 
food, and which it must often have been exceedingly difficult to procure. 
If therefore, the reports of cattle having been previously landed on the 
island be true, they must have been exterminated before these unfortu- 
nate people arrived there. It is, however, certain that they were intro- 
duced very soon afterwards, and that they multiplied sanes tingly, for in 
1635, the number of horned cattle on the island, was estimated at eight 
hundred head. 

It is said, that the island was several times stocked with cattle, as a 
humane provision for the shipwrecked, but that notwithstanding their 
rapid increase, the danger of remaining long near the island, and latterly 
a proclamation of the Governor of Nova Scotia forbidding them to be 
killed, they were as often extirpated by unprincipled persons who hunted 
them for their hides and tallow, At last they were replaced by the pre- 
sent race of wild horses, but when, or by whom, designedly or accidentally 
from wrecks, is not known. Haliburton, from whose interesting history 
of Nova Scotia I have drawn most of the foregoing particulars, states, 
that there was for many years “a small herd of wild hogs on the island, 
which became exceedingly fierce, but that the climate which had always 
restricted their increase, finally overcame them altogether, the whole 
having perished during an unusually severe winter. It is also stated, 
that these creatures, from their occasionally feeding on the dead bodies 
that came on shore from wrecks, were regarded with the utmost horror 


Humphrey Gilbert took posscssion of Newfoundland, and received presents from 
all the vessels he found there, particularly those of the Portuguese. Mutiny and 
sickness broke out in his flect, while in St. John Bay, by which many were lost. 
He sailed in search of Sablon (Sable) Island, on which he was told that the Por- 
tuguese had landed cattle thirty years previously. His ship struck on a sand- 
bank, (probably off Sable Island) and several of her crew were lost. The admi- 
ral was saved, and went on board a small vessel of his fleet, (the Squirrel of ten 
tone!) and shaped his course for England. But, having passed the Azores in 
September, they were overtaken by a storm; and the small vessel, in which the 
admiral embarked, foundered, with all on board. Mr. Barrow, in his valuable 
Chronological History of Voyages into the Arctic Regions, quotes the following 
passege concerning Sir Humphrey Gilbert, from Prince's Worthies of Devon. 
‘¢He was an excellent hydrographer, and no less skilful mathematician; of an 
high and daring spirit, though not equally favoured of fortune; yet the large 
volume of his virtues may be read in his noble enterprises; the great design 
whereof was to discover the remote countries of America, and to bring off those 
savages from their diabolical superstitions to the embracing the gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Christ; for which, his zeal deserves an eterna) remembrance.” 
The day before his vessel foundered, she having recovered from being nearly 
overwhelmed by a sea, Sir Hugh was seen sitting abaft, with a book in his hand, 
and was heard calling out to his crew, ‘Courage, my lads! we are as near to 
heaven by sea as by land!” 
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and disgust, and that they were not replaced in consequence. In addi- 
tion to the horses, English rabbits, and rats have been introduced, and 
have multiplied scacadiigt . The rats which have come on shore from 
wrecks, feed upon the rabbits, and keep down their numbers; whilst 
they themselves perish in vast numbers from the climate during severe 
winters. They nevertheless remain so numerous as to be a serious incon- 
venience in winter, when they swarm about the houses and stores of the 
establishment. 

There does not appear to have ever been any indigenous quadrupeds, 
—for the black foxes, that were formerly found on the island, and have 
long since disappeared, most probably came on shore originally from 
drift ice; several instances of bears and foxes having landed on the 
island from ice, having occurred in comparatively recent times; afford- 
ing an interesting example of the mode in which species have been dis- 
tributed, and conveyed to habitations appareutly the most unlikely, not- 
withstanding the obstacle presented by a wide expanse of intervening 
sea. When we consider the number of such instances, that must have 
occurred in the course of many centuries, our surprise will probably be 
excited more by the paucity of, animal life on an island of such extent, 
and affording such ample means of subsistence, at the time of its dis- 
covery, than it would have been by its abundance, did we not perceive 
in the absence of rocks and trees, the want of that shelter from the cli- 
mate, and from natural enemies, which would be indispensable for the 
preservation of many species. From the commencement of the sixteenth 
century to this day, shipwrecks appear to have been frequent on this is- 
land, for at that early period of American History, the valuable and ex- 
tensive fisheries, the fur trade with the Indians, the desire to introduce 
the gospel and to form settlements in the new world, seem all to have 
combined in promoting that spirit of enterprize and love of adventure 
so characteristic of the age. 

Hence, numerous voyages were undertaken, many of which were to 
various parts of Breton Island, Nova Scotia, and the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. Canseau, now Canso Harbour, seems from the first to have been 
much frequented, especially by the French;—doubtless so also was the 
Passage de Funsac, now the Gut of Canso:—and Sable Island, with its 
formidable long bars, lies directly in the way of vessels passing between 
those places, and the ports of Europe and Newfoundland. 

In the following century the island appears to have been much fre- 
quented by the New England and French fishermen, for walrus, as well 
as seals and fish. The walrus, whose teeth were exceedingly valuable, 
are now seldom seen; but seals still visit the island periodically in con- 
siderable numbers, and are taken by the people of the establishment. 
As the trade between Europe and the American colonies increased, so 
also did the number of shipwrecks, until at last Sable Island became the 
terror of seamen. The trade of Nova Scotia suffered so greatly, that, 
in 1801, measures were adopted by the Government and Legislature of 
that colony for the relief and removal of shipwrecked persons, and for 
peeves the plunder of the wrecks. Hence the origin of the present 

umane establishment, so creditable to the colony; and for the support of 
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which the British Government has borne an equal share of the expense, 
since 1827. The necessity for such an establishment will appear evi- 
dent, if we try to imagine the dreadful misery, which must have been 
repeatedly endured by the shipwrecked, during the many dreary winters 
of the three intervening centuries, from the discovery of the island to 
the formation of this provision for the unfortunate. Many fatal ship- 
wrecks occurred, during that long period, of which no record was left 
but the bones of the lost! These are exposed to view from time to time, 
by the action of the winds and waves upon the loose sand, of which the 
island is composed. A dreadful example of this is recorded in the Nau- 
tical Magazine for 1842,* wherein is related the discovery of the remains 
of a part of the 43rd regiment, under Major Elliott, which, together 
with the huts they had constructed out of the wreck, had been buried 
under the sand hills for nearly a century. The transport in which they 
had embarked was never heard of until this discovery, and was supposed 
to have foundered at sea. 

The average number of wrecks on the island for some years past has 
been about two each year; but the superintendant informed me, that 
this conveys but an inadequate idea of the loss of life and property; for 
there is frequent evidence of the loss of vessels on the long bars, after a 
long continuance of foggy weather. Of these unknown vessels the only 
records are the fresh fragments of the wreck and cargo, or the drowned 
bodies of the crew. 

The position of Sable Island was first determined with any pre- 
tension to accuracy, by Admiral Sir Charles Ogle’s officers, (Messrs. 
Jones and Jauncey,) in 1528, and the Admiralty charts, were corrected 
accordingly. The correction however, seems not to have been generally 
adopted, and the discrepencies, amounting to upwards of twenty miles 
of longitude, between the corrected and uncorrected charts, seems to have 
added in some cases to the just apprehension with which the island has 
been regarded. 

Hence it became desirable to verify its position, and the result of our 
observations for that purpose is as follows:— 


Latitude North. Longitude West. 
° , a ° r n” 
The west flagstaff near the principal estab- 


lishment ne sak wes .. 43 56 82 6O $19 
The west extreme of the Grassv Sandhills 43 56 52 60 900 
The north-east extreme of the Grassy 

Sandhills ees ee ane .- 438 59 05 69 46 015 


© Times, September 17th, 1842.—The Halifax Papers published the following 
singular discovery:—“ The following facts have been made known to us by a 
gentleman of this city, who has had his information from the best authority— 
viz , Capt. Darby, sen., Governor (as he is called) of Sable Island. For the last 
twenty-five or thirty years there has been a large mound or pyrawid of sand, 
about 100 feet high, on the island, and not very far from the residence of Cap- 
tain Darby. The winds for some years have been gradually diminishing its 
height, and after a severe blow some weeks since it was completely blown away, 
and, singular to say, a number of small houses, built of the timbers and planks 


oe eee ye 








————— oe oe eee” 
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The longitude is here given under the assumption, that Halifax tablet 
in dock-yard, is in 63° 35’ 19:5” W., and will be subject to any correc- 
tion to which the latter may hereafter be found liable. The latitude 
may be 10” too far north, that being the usual error of the instrument, 
when observing the sun or stars to the southward, but this is of no im- 
portance to seamen. 

The position above given, is substantially the same as that of Sir 
Charles Ogle’s officers, the only material difference being in the west 
extreme of the Grassy Sandhills, which was found to be 2’ 18” long. 
further east from Halifax Dock-yard observatory; showing an average 
annual diminution in the length of the island, of 0-1 of longitude, or 73 
fathoms of distance, during the twenty-three years from 1828 to 1851. 

This confirms the statements of Captain Darb and Mr. M‘Kenna, 
the former and present superintendant concerning the continual washing 
away of the west end of the island, of which a remarkable instance is 
related by Captain Darby, to have occurred in 1811, and recorded in 
the Nautical Magazine for 1838.* 

There appears to have been no change whatever in the north-east end 
of the island since 1828; nor any material change, according to the 
statements of Captain Darby, and the people on the island, since the 
commencement of the present century. Further back all is conjecture, 
the island being then without inhabitants, and its position undetermined. 





of a vessel, were quite visible. On examination they were found to contain a 
number of articles of furniture and stores, put up in boxes, which were marked 
‘43d Regiment;’ the boxes or cases were perfectly rotten, and would not admit 
of their being removed. <A brass dog-collar was, however, discovered by Captain 
Darby, with the name of ‘ Major Elliot, 43d Regiment,’ on it, and which Captain 
Darby brought to the city, and presented to Major Tryon, who belongs to the 
43d Reg.”—Halifax Herald. Captain Darby has endorsed this announcement. 
Addressing the editor of the Halifax Herald, on Wednesday, he says, “The 
houses are appearing at the base of the hill, about two miles long and sixty or 
seventy feet high, lying parallel with the south coast of the island, the eastern 
end of which hill is about fifty-five feet high, covered with grass ard other ve- 
getation, about twenty-three above the level of the sea; these houses appear as 
the sands wear away with the action of the winds. There appeared at times 
numerous bullets of lead, a great number of military shoes, parts of bales of 
blankets and cloths, brass points of sword scat bards, bees’-wax, a small glass, 
convex on both sides, a copper halfpenny of George Il., dated 1749, some 
military brass buckles, a great number of brass paper-pins, a very small dcg’s 
brass collar, with ‘Major Elliott, 43d regiment,’ engravcd on it, numerous 
bones, some whole and some broken, with the scalp of hair and head dress of a 
yous female, a piece of gold band. There are three buildings, which seem to 

ave been constructed of the fragments of some ship; they are situate about 
ten feet apart, in a triangular form, and are ten to twelve feet square.” 


* We quote the passage alluded to here by Captain Bayfield, as it is not only 
an interesting trait in the history of the island, but also goes far to account for 
the difference in the positions of the extremes of Sable Island in different charts 
alluded to by a correspondent, T. F. F., in the Nautical Magazine, for Novem- 
ber last, (p. 615), who will perceive that of the positions he quoted for it, 
Norie’s chart is the nearest to Captain Bayfield’s.—Ep. 

On the 30th of September, 1811, there wasa severe gale of wind from S.S.E., 
that washed away all of the dry part of north-west bar, extendjng four milcs 
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How long therefore, this irregular, yet constant waste of the island, at 
its west end has continued is unknown; but if it has continued during 
the whole of the three and a half centuries, that have elapsed siuce its 
discovery, the island must originally have extended beyond the extrem- 
ity of the north-west bar, where there is now a depth of 10 fathoms of 
water, at the distance of seventeen miles from the present west extreme 
of the Grassy Sand-hills. Neither is this very improbable, for the north- 
west bar, is reported to have become longer of late years, in proportion 
as the island has been shortened. 

The bars are said to be “travelling” to the northward, and the island 
to become annually narrower and higher; but there is no sufficient data 
either to prove or disprove these assertions in the absence of any regular 
survey of the island before the present year. If, however, we were to 
take the height of the Sandhills as usually stated, and compare it with 
the real elevation above the sea, we should be compelled to say that the 
island had become lower; but no reliance can be placed on such estima- 
tions, or rather they are almost always exaggerated. 

Whether the present waste of the island be owing to any change in 
the currents, or to a gradual subsidence of the bank, of which the island is 
the summit, must at present therefore, be mere conjecture; but if the 
latter be the true cause, as seems by no means improbable, then the 
narrowing of the island would follow as a necessary consequence. The 





and a half north-west from the high part of the island, and half a mile broad. 
The greater part of it was covered with grass, and on the outer part of it was a 
hill elevated about twenty-five or thirty feet above the level of the sea, on which 
the rigging and sails of a brig that was wrecked there that summer were placed 
for safety; but these were all lost when it washed away. There is now, over 
the same extent of bar, four or five fathoms of water. ‘The sea has been reduc- 
ing the western end both since and before that time, at the rate of nearly one- 
sixth of a mile annual. 

Easterly, southerly, and S.S.W. winds, set a rapid current along shore in 
shoal-water, to the W.N.W. and N.W..;; that is, along the shore of the western 
end of the island, but not the eastern or middle, as there the current, with 
southerly and south-west winds, sets to the eastward. The natural tendency of 
the tood-tide is toward the coast. When it strikes the island, it flows to the 
eastward, over the north-east bank, and to the westward over the north-west 
bank, and passes the west end in a north-west direction, so rapidly that it 
carries the sand with it; and the hills of the west end being high and narrow, 
they are undermined at their base by it, and tumble down some thousands of 
tons of sand at atime. This, the current beneath catches, and sweeps away to 
the north-west, increasing the bank. As soon as this current passes the extreme 
point of the dry bar, it tends more across the bank to the north-east, the motion 
of the sea contributing to keep the sand in motion; the current carrics it to the 
north-east, and spreads to the north-west. Although across the bank from the 
island, to the distance of fifteen or tweuty miles to the north-west, there is a 
flood and ebb tide, the flood setting to the N.N.E., the ebb to the S.S.W., the 
flood comes over a broad flat bottom until it arrives at the highest ridge of the 
bar, bringing the sand with it so far. It then finds a deep water suddenly to 
the eastward of the bar, and its strength is as suddenly lost, the waters pitching 
over this bank settle gently in deep water, and the sand going with the current 
does the same, and keeps the eastern edge of the bar and the bank very steep; 
but to the southward and westward it is flat and shallow. 

The ebb tide, setting gently to the southward and westward, miccts the stcep 
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early navigators of the sixteenth century, were not remarkable for accu- 
rate or full descriptions. They have supplied us with no sufficient data to 
judge of such questions; but their casual and very general account of 
the island, would lead us to suppose a reduction of its length not im- 
probable; whilst it indicates no observable difference in its nature or 
form, or in its position relatively to the neighbouring continent of Nova 
Scotia, from the nearest point of which, (White Head), it is distant 
about eighty-five miles. 

Our trigonometrical survey will, however, supply all that is wanting, 
for estimating in future the annual waste of the island, in length, breadth 
or height; any changes that may take place in the position of the moat 
remarkable Sandhills, in the opening, closing, or filling up of the long 
pond, and in the length and direction of the formidable long bars. 

The present length of the island, from the extremities of the 
Grassy Sandhills at either end, is sixteen and two-thirds nautical miles 
in a direct line of true bearing, N. 82° 22’ E., and seventeen and a 
quarter nautical miles if we follow the curve of its shores. Its extreme 
breadth is exactly one mile. It is formed of two nearly parallel ridges 
of sand, shaped like a bow, and meeting in a point at either end. It is 
wholly or partially covered with grass for considerable spaces, in others 
scooped out by the winds into bare crater-shaped hollows; or hove up 
into sandhills, attaining the extreme elevation of seventy-five feet above 








side of the bank; and rising above it, passes over and increases in strength, 
merely levelling the sand that had been brought up by the last flood. It «does 
not carry it back until the next flood comes, which brings up a fresh supply 
from the washing of the island; and so alternately the sand changes with every 
flood and ebb tide. The conscquence is, that although the west end is several 
miles to the eastward of where it was in 1811; yet, the shoalest or eastern part 
of the bar or bank, has the same bearing from the dry land that it had then, 
which plainly shows that the bar and bank have increased castward as fast as 
the island has decreased in the same direction. But the distance of the outer 
breakers has not increased more than about two miles. In }829 their whole dis- 
tance from the land being from ten to fourteen miles, in rough weather bearing 
north-west from theisland. Thereisa passage across the bar inside, about four 
or five miles broad, with three or four fathoms of water. Since 1811, or about 
twenty-six years, an extent of four miles and a half of high land has been 
washed away, which averages rather better than one-sixth of a mile every 
year. In the last few vears it is nearer to one-fourth of a mile every year, 
owing to the land being much narrower than it was the first fiftcen years of the 
elapsed time. The whole of the island that does not wash away, grows in 
height; the most windy seasons cause the greatest elevation of parts where 
loose sand can be blown on to them; but the island in general grows smaller. 
The eastern end of the island has not wasted much in length since my know- 
ledge of it,—nearly thirty years. The highland (about a mile of it) has blown 
down with the wind, (but not washed down with the sea, as at the west end,) 
and now there is a low, bare, sandy beach, extending in a north-east direction 
from the high land about three miles. I think about one mile of this was high 
land, or sand hills, thirty years ago; the other two miles were formed by a low 
sandy beach, as at present: the elevated portion of the one mile of course has 
been blown into the sea, and gone to increase the shoal-water on the bar, being 
carried there by a strong flood-tide setting to the N.N.E. The bar itself ex- 
tends from the dry part E.N.E., and at the distance of twelve or fourteen miles 
from the land, a very shoal spot, always breaks, except when dry, at which time 
seals may be observed lying onit. Between this spot and the land is a passage 
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the sea at high water. Between these ridges a long pond, in some parts 
twelve feet deep, extends from the west end for a distance of eleven 
miles. 

A low valley, in which are ponds of fresh water, continues from it for 
the remaining distance of six miles and a quarter, to the north-east end 
of the island. 

The pond which is said to be gradually filling with blown sand, had 
formerly an entrance on the north side, that admitted small vessels; but 
the entrance has more generally been on the south side, where it has 
been closed since 1836, the sea flowing in over the low sandy beach only 
in high tides and heavy gales; as it does also at the west end. 

The north-west bar is dry only three quarters of a mile out from the 
end of the Grassy Sandhills, but it has several patches of eand nearly 
dry, about a mile further out, and which are supposed to have collected 
around the remains of old wrecks. 

The north-east bar is dry four miles out from the Grassy Sandhills; 
the sea washing over the outer half of that distance only in rough 
weather. At the distance of one mile and three-quarters out on this bar 
a sandhill, about ten feet high, and with some grass on it, has accumu- 
lated around the wreck of a vessel lost there in the year 1820. 

It does not therefore, require many years to form one of those sand- 
hills and clothe it with vegetation; hee are still more easily dissipated 
by the fury of the tempest and the action of the waves. A single gale, 
as on the 30th September, 1811, has been sufficient to wash away and 
submerge several miles of the west end of the island, although for the 
most part covered with grass, and having near the extremity a sand 
hill twenty-five feet high. 

If we add the dry parts of the bars to the length of the island as 
before stated, the whole extent of sand dry at present will be twenty-two 
nautical miles; and if again we add to this distance the still greater 
length of the bars under water at either end, the whole will form a bow 





about five or six miles wide, with from three to four fathoms of water on it. This 
bar and bank is also very steep on the north-western edge, and shallow and flat 
in the opposite direction. The bar travels to the northward slowly, the north- 
west bar travels to the northward and eastward rapidly. The variation of the 
compass, by amplitudes, on the 9th of February, 1837, was 20° 22’ west, and I 
think increasing. 

The lake in the island fills ae very fast, generally by sand blowing into it 
from all directions, and partially by the sea flowing over the south coast ia 
many places in heavy weather, and conveying the sand with it. The improve- 
ments on the island have very much increased within the last few years. When 
the French frigate was cast away in 1822, the crew, all except the officers, had 
to cook and live in the little hollows and sheltered spots about the island, for 
the want of buildings to cover them; and yet they were grateful and uncom- 
plaining. I have since seen Englishmen, with a comfortable house over their 
heads, good convenience for cooking, and plenty to eat, yet dissatisfied and 
grumbling. There are now seventeen considerable buildings on the island, 
besides some three or four small ones, that would upon an occasion afford shelter 
to four or five hundred persons. 

To the Honourable the Collector of Her Majesty's JOSEPH DARBY. 

Customs at Halifar, N.S. 
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or crescent concave to the north, and extending over fifty-two miles of 
sea! Caught within the horns of this crescent in a strong norther! 
gale, the situation of a vessel would be extremely perilous; for the eb 
tide sets to the southward, directly on and over the bars, usually at the 
rate of one and a half or two knots, and when accelerated by winds 
much faster; whilst the flood stream runs at a much less rate in the 
opposite direction. 

The whole extent of the north-west bar, from the end of the Grassy 
Sandhills to the depth of 10 fathoms, is nearly seventeen miles; the dry 
part being succeeded by nine miles of foaming breakers in bad weather, 
and the remaining seven miles, from 5 to 10 fathoms of depth, being 
usually shown by a great ripple, or a heavy cross sea. The isction of 
this bar is N.W.4N. maguetic, for the first twelve miles, then W.b.N. 
for the remaining distance; beyond which the water deepens gradually 
- to the westward for many miles. 

The north-east bar extends fourteen miles out from the Grassy Sand- 
hills to the depth of 10 fathoms. Its direction is N.E.b.E.4E. for the 
first seven miles, beyond which it curves gradually till it terminates to 
E.S.E. 

The dry part of nearly four miles is succeeded by eight or nine 
miles of breakers when there is any sea running. I have considered 
this bar as ending at the depth of 10 fathoms, but the ridge of sand 
continues, with a depth of from 10 to 13 fathoms, and often a heavy 
breaking sea, ten miles further to E.S.E., and then ends abruptly; the 
soundings increasing to 170 fathoms, in a distance of three miles fur- 
ther in the same direction. 

Both bars are extremely steep, and consequently dangerous of approach 
on the north side; the north-east bar, especially so, having 30 fathoms 
of water close to it. To the southward, on the contrary, the water 
deepens gradually out for so many miles, that it would seem almost im- 
possible for any vessel, using common precaution, to run on shore on 
that side, either of the island or its bars. Yet by far the greater num- 
ber of shipwrecks have taken place there, affording a sad proof of the 
culpable neglect of the sounding lead, so common in the mercantile 
marine. Some of these vessels came on shore in fine, although foggy 
weather, after running for many miles in shallow water, when one cast 
of the lead would have shown them their danger, and in many cases 
saved both life and property. 

In most cases the vessels were thought to be far to the eastward of 
the island, when they ran on shore upon it; having been set to the 
westward by the currents. That this alleged cause is the true one 
there seems little reason to doubt, for the general tendency of the cur- 
rents, between Newfoundland and Suble Island is to the westward, 
although they are greatly modified by the various banks over and be- 
tween which they flow; and are also rendered inconstant and irregular 
both in streaath and direction by winds present and at a distance. 
These currents are, first, the great northern current along the east coast 
of Newfoundland, which is deflected to the westward by the Great Bank, 
and secondly, the current out of the Gulf of St. Lawrence composed not 
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only of the stream of the river St. Lawrence, but also of the branch of the 
northern current which is so generally found entering the Gulf through the 
Strait of Belleisle. 

I have already mentioned the set of the tidal streams over the bars; 
they too are doubtless much influenced by winds. It was difficult on 
account of the surf to ascertain the exact time of high water on the full 
and change days, but it was at seven hours and a half nearly, and the rise 
not exceeding four feet. This was on the north side of the island. I am 
inclined to think that it is high water somewhat earlier on the south side, 
as has been alleged, and that portions of the flood tide wave after pas- 
sing round the bars, converge and meet on the north side, making high 
water there perhaps an hour or more later; but I am not aware that any 
precise or sufficient observations have ever been made to ascertain this. 
It is said by the people of the island, that all floating things which have 
been lost overboard anywhere in the vicinity of the island, are sure to be 
found on it sooner or later. This would lead us to suppose a prevailing 
circular motion in the currents or tidal streams, to which the arrange- 
ment of the island, its bars, and the middle ground to the north of it, 
in their peculiar shape, may in whole or in part be due. 

Sable island, seen from the north, at a distance of nine or ten miles, 
presents the appearance of a long range of sand hills, some of which are 
very white. From the south the range of white sand appears more 
continuous, and very low towards the west end. On a near approach 
many of the sand hills are seen to be denuded by the waves, so as to 
form steep cliffs next to the sea. In other parts they are covered with 
grass and defended by a broad beach, which however cannot be reached 
without passing over ridges of sand, covered with only a few feet of 
water, and parallel to the shore, at distances not exceeding one third of 
a mile; these form heavy breakers, dangerous to pass in boats when 
there is any searunning. The landing is, in general, impracticable on 
the south side, excepting after several days of northerly wind. On the 
north side boats can land only in southerly winds, and after some con- 
tinuance of fine weather; but there are surf-boats, at the establishment 
which can land dry when a common boat would swamp instantly. These 
surf-boats have been found very useful in saving people and property 
from wrecks, but being flat bottomed they run some risk of being blown 
off to sea, in the event of a sudden and violent increase of wind occur- 
ring whilst so employed. 

A life-boat, therefore, that could sail as well as row, is much wanted 
at the principal establishment; and seems indispensable to its complete 
efficiency. In calm nights succeeding bad weather, the roar of the surf, 
on the island and its bars, can often be heard from distances of many 
miles. 

Off the north side of the island, excepting near the east end where 
the deep water approaches too near the shore, the anchorage is good 
between the depths of 5 and 10 fathums, and the distances of one and 
two miles from the shore. 

The bottom is of fine sand that holds well; but the sea is so heavy, 
excepting with off-shore winds, that a vessel should weigh instantly on 
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the first appearance of a wind from the sea. Great caution should be 
used in approaching from the northward at night or in thick weather, 
unless certain of the vessel’s position, because the east end of the island 
and the north-east bar are very steep on that side, although the soundings 
afford sufficient warning further to the westward. , 

The south side of the island may be safely approached by the lead, 
excepting near the bars where it becomes shoal and dangerous, without 
& commanding breeze, on account of the strong and uncertain tides and 
currents. Vessels seldom anchor off the south side because of the 
prevailing southerly swell, and the consequent difficulty of landing. 

The island is almost entirely composed of white sia resembling very 
fine Muscovado sugar in appearance, coarser than the soundings about 
it, but nevertheless easily moved by the winds which cause it to drift 
like snow, and have been observed to form and to remove large sand hills 
in a very few years. A few very small and rounded quartz pebbles, and 
also titaniferous iron sand, forming black bands of limited extent, are 
occasionally met with on the beaches, but there are no large stones 
unless it may be a few derived from the ballast of wrecked vessels. 

There is no appearance whatever of the island being based on rock. 
There are no rocky soundings any where near it; it appears to be simply 
the summit of the “Sable Island Bank,” arranged in its existing form 
by the action of the winds and waves. 

In the absence of anything deserving the name of soil, the amount 
and variety of the vegetation on this gigantic sand bar is extraordinary. 
Besides two kinds of grass, there are wild peas, and other plants, afford, 
1ag subsistence to 400 or 500 wild horses, and innumerable rabbits, 
besides the domestic cattle of the establishment. 

There are strawberries, blue berries, pigeon berrics, juniper berries, 
and cranberries. The latter are so abundant, and of such fine quality, 
that they have recently been proposed as an article of export, the pro- 
ceeds of which might be applied to aid in the support of the establish- 
ment. 

There are also many flowers and shrubs on the island, but no trees, 
and not even a bush large enough to afford shelter of any kind. Fuel 
is supplied by drift wood, mostly the produce of wrecks. Fresh water 
can be had aluscat everywhere, by digging a few feet into the sand. 

The fisheries around Sable Island are exceedingly valuable, but the 
danger of remaining near the island, and its formidable bars, has hitherto 
restricted the number of vessels engaged in them to a few schooners. 
Codfish, haddock, and mackarel are abundant in their seasons, the latter 
in such astonishing numbers, that the sea appears crowded with them 
at times, as far as the eye can reach along the shores of the island. 
Although the surf is in general too heavy for the use of the seine, there 
must often be smooth times when the mackarel might be taken by it to 
the amount of hundreds of barrels at a haul. 

Seals still frequent the island in considerable numbers, but the walrus 
is now seldom if ever seen. There are eels, flat fish, &c., in the pond, 
together with most of the shell fish found on the neighbouring coast of 
Nova Scotia. 
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We had no time to collect specimens, but we observed several species 
of Mya, Mactra, Solen, Mytilles, Pecten, Cardiem, Natica Buccinum, 
Purpura, &c. The mactra were much larger than usually met with on 
the main land, indicating perhaps an approach to a milder climate and 
warmer sea. 

Of the feathered tribe, besides great numbers of gulls, divers, and 
other sea fowl, there are geese, various species of ducks and plover in 
their season. Many of these lay their eggs on the island in spring and 
early summer. From this brief account of the natural productions of 
the island and surrounding sea, it will appear a far less desolate place of 
residence than might otherwise be supposed. 

It is said to be very healthy, and those that have resided on it for 
years speak of it in hiyh terms of praise:—notwithstanding the fact that 
a single autumual or winter gale has borne large portions of it into the 
sea more than once, and that the thundering roar of the surf, shaking 
the island to its centre, seems to threaten a recurrence of a similar des- 
truction during every violent storm. These things have no terrors for 
them, and even the more immediate and real danger of their occasional 
occupation, in saving life and property from wrecks, may have a secret 
charm for adventurous spirits that may add to their preference. 

The climate of Sable Island appears to be greatly influenced by its 
proximity to the Gulf Stream, which is distant from it only about seventy 
miles to the southward. Winds from that direction almost immediately 
dissolve the snow which had previously fallen; causing, with the alterna- 
ting northerly winds, a wider range and yet a higher mean temperature 
than occurs on the neighbouring continent during the winter months. 
The southerly winds coming thus from a warm to a comparatively cold 
sea, are compelled to part with a portion of their moisture, and hence 
are almost always accompanied with a dense fog. 

These winds greatly prevail during the summer months, the south- 
west especially, and the sand of the island thus copiously supplied with 
moisture, and heated at the same time by a powerful sun, is enabled to 
support an amount and variety of vegetation, not usually found in such 
situations. 

The barometer seldom or never rises with these winds, and when it 
falls with them rapidly and extensively, rain and wind, and if it be after 
the middle of August, a heavy gale may be expected. 

Winds from between the north and east prevail most during spring 
and early summer. They are sometimes, and especially when from near 
the north, accompanied by the fine weather that usually attends the ris- 
ing barometer; but at other times, and almost always in autumn and 
winter, the easterly winds bring bad weather and are accompanied by a 
falling barometer. 

Some of the heaviest gales in these seas have been from this quarter, 
and they are usually followed, almost immediately after the barometer 
has reached its lowest point of depression, by an equally strong gale 
from between the north and west, and which is always accompanied by 
clear weather and a rising barometer. 

Easterly as well as southerly winds are foggy. The latter become 
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less predominant as the summer advances, when westerly winds and 
clear weather become proportionately of less rare occurrence. 

It is the fogs, even more than the irregular tides and currents, that 
render this island so dangerous: they frequently last many days and 
nights in succession with the prevalent easterly and southerly winds of 
early summer; and even as late as the beginning of August, when we 
were about the island, only six days out of nineteen were entirely free 
from fogs. Winds between the north and west are, in general, frequent 
in autumn and winter. They almost always bring fine clear weather, 
with a rising barometer; but they are often of great strength and in 
winter accompanied with intense frost. 

The position of the island, directly in the track of the violent, and 
said to be circular, storms, that so frequently pass along the American 
coast from the Gulf of Mexico, would give to a meteorological register, 
if faithfully kept, a far more than ordinary interest; and would also be 
of excntal service in warning the people of the island when employed 
about wrecks, as well as the vessels in communication with them, of the 
approach of danger. A good barometer or aneroid, and a thermometer, 
should be supplied to the establishment, and a meteorological journal 
should be kept by the superintendant. 

The establishment on Sable Island is at present under the command 
of Mr. McKenna, the superintendant; who has under him a foreman 
or second in command, Mr. Jackson, and nine men; two of whom, with 
their families, occupy outposts at the middle and east flag-staffs. 

The principal establishment, consisting of a comfortable house for the 
superintendant and his family, buildings for the men, and the occasional 
accommodation of shipwrecked persons, for storing provisions, and pro- 
perty saved from wrecks, a forge, workshop, barn and stabling for do- 
mestic cattle, 8&c.,) is situated on the north side of the island, between 
the pond and the sand hills, on one of which stands the north-west flag- 
staff. The distance of the principal flagstaff from the west extreme of 
the Grassy Sandhills at the time of our survey, was 4215 fathoms, and 
I state it here for reference hereafter, whenever it may be wished to as- 
certain the waste of the island in any given number of years. This 
flag-staff is strongly ands ubstantially constructed on a sand hill forty 
feet high; and the crow’s nest, or look-out at its summit, is 100 feet above 
the sea; commanding a fine view for many miles along the island, and 
over the surrounding ocean. It is in contemplation by the colony to show 
a light from this flag-staff, for the benefit especially of the Colonial Go- 
vernment vessel that visits the island periodically with supplies; and the 
schooners employed in the removal of persons and property saved from 
wrecks; in the exportation of wild horses, and in the mackarel and other 

fisheries around the island. 

The east flag-staff conspicuously placed on a sand hill close to the 
north shore of the island, is distant 2280 fathoms from the east extreme 
of the Grassy Sandhills. Its position, if retained, will serve to indicate 
any change, that may hereafter take place, either by addition or subtrac- 
tion, from this end of the island. , 

The middle flag-staff is situated further inland, and nearer the east 
end of the pond. It is intended to remove this outpost to a more ad- 
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vantageous position on the south side of the island, where there is a 
house, about halfway along the pond, and where it will be better situated 
to observe and report wrecks, as well as to render prompt assistance. 

The want of a post on the south side has been felt at times, when 
the pond has been rendered impassible by unsafe ice, and when many 
hours were unavoidably lost, in going round the pond, before assistance 
could be given to vessels that had come on shore. 

Besides the houses at the three flag-staffs there is an unoccupied house 
of refuge on the north side, which was distant, in August last, 320 
fathoms from the west extreme of the Grassy Sand-hills. 

No wreck can take place on the island at a greater distance than six 
miles from some one of the posts; and in.the event of one occurring, the 
outposts report by signal to the superintendent at the principal establish- 
ment, 

Wrecks on the bars are of course far more dangerous to life than those 
that take place on the island; and it is important in such cases to know 
on which bar the vessel is, and the consequent direction in which to seek 
for safety on the island. This information, when the island is obscured 
by fog, or the darkness of night, must be sought by observing the direc- 
tion of the line of breakers, which, on the north-east bar is between 
N.E.b.E. and E. mag., until near its outer extremity; whilst on the 
north-west bar it is N.W.iN. 

The establishment is supported by an annual grant from the legisla- 
ture of Nova Scotia, to which the Imperial Government adds an equal 
sum; also by a salvage upon the sale of wrecked vessels and their car- 
goes; and by the occasional sale of wild horses. The number of these 
animals, at present on the island, is estimated at about 400, divided into 
several gangs, each under the leadership and control of a powerful 
male, who admits of no interference with his charge. 

It is the opinion of the distinguished Colonial Secretary of Nova 
Scotia, The Honorable Joseph Howe, that much may be done to render 
the establishment in a greater degree self supporting, by improving the 
breed of wild horses, by a dairy-farm, including the rearing of cattle to 
a limited extent, by prosecuting the mackerel fishery in its season, by 
seine or lines as opportunity offered, and by the sale of cranberries, 
which are said to be in great demand in the United States. 

In connexion with the establishment it may not be out of place to 

int out one important want, which seems to have been hitherto only 
imperfectly supplied. I allude to some provision for the religious, and 
intellectual instruction of those, who, from having been cast on shore at 
the commencement of winter, may be unavoidably detained through 
several of the most dreary months of the year, before they can be re- 
moved from the island. 

Being without sufficient occupation to fill up their time, the opportu- — 
nity would be favorable for acquiring information, and the best means 
of conveying it, under the circumstances, would be to furnish the estab- 
lishment with a library, selected with the view of combining amusement 
with instruction; and especially with the hope of leading the thoughtless, 
but often generous-hearted seaman to recognise his obligation to that 
infinitely Great Being who having recently saved him from an unpre- 
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pared-for temporal death, mercifully invites him to be saved from death 
eternal! The regular assembling of the people of the establishment and 
their families, together with any others that may be on the island, for 
public worship on Sundays, will, also greatly tend to the same desirable 
end, and appears to be a paramount duty under the circumstances. 

I cannot better close this account of Sable Island than by discharging 
the pleasing duty of bearing testimony to the order and efficient condi- 
tion of the establishment under the able command of Mr. McKenna, the 
intelligent superintendent, from whom we received every information, 
assistance, and kind attention which it was in his power to render us, 
during our visit to the island, for the purpose of surveying it, and veri- 
fying its position last summer. 


Tue Bonin Isianps in 1851.—Port Lloyd.—By Captain R. C. 
Collinson, commanding H.M.S. Enterprize. 


H.M.S. Enterprize arrived at the Bonin Islands on the 28th of April, 
and sailed from Port Lloyd on the 6th of May, having procured a supply 
of turtles, pigs, potatoes, onions and yams; | pena water-melons and 
Indian corn were not quite ripe, but would be ready for use in another 
month. Fresh water was obtained from a sandy bay on the east side of 
the harbour; it was plentiful, although they complained of a dry season; 
but the casks have to be taken out of the boat unless you are possessed 
of a hose 300 feet long. On making the island from the southward, 
we experienced a difficulty in discovering the remarkable quoin men- 
tioned by Captain Beechey as the mark for the harbour on the south 
side, being under the shadow of the high land at the back of it. No 
difficulty however, can be experienced by a stranger making the harbour 
from the southward, as the bold bluff on the south side is sufficiently re- 
markable, and the two paps, which Captain Beechey gives as a leading 
mark for clearing the rocks outside the harbour will sufficiently denote 
its position; besides that, among the detached rocks to the southward 
are two pinnacles, and over the “remarkable quoin” on the north side as 
you enter is a triple peak. We shot in close under the bluff, but did 
not see the shoal off it; (it will not do therefore for vessels to trust to the 
eye to pick this danger up, ) and then had baffling winds until we opened 
South Bay, when we edged away to the north and came to off the en- 
trance to Ten Fathoms Hole in twenty-five fathoms; (a better berth will 
be found a cable’s length closer to the reef on the west side.) On leav- 
ing the harbour we were detained aday by strong southerly winds which 
‘ prevented our warping to where we could have fetched out from,—and 
eventually we got away with a westerly wind, rounding the two fathoms 
tch close, ad then barely fetching clear of the rocks off the south 
ead, owing to the tide setting strong across the entrance of the har- 
bour, (last quarter flood). In consequence of the baffling winds, vessels 
should always have their boats in readiness to tow. The following 
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account was obtained from Mr. Chapin, one of the oldest residents on 
the island.— 

The season for planting at the Bonin Islands is in the months of March 
and April, but ships calling at these islands can at all seasons procure a 
supply of potatoes, yams, onions, pigs, goats, fowls and fish. Turtle may 
be had from February until August inclusive, they begin to lay their 
eggs in May and continue to lay until August; after that time the focialss 
leave the islands, the males having left five or six weeks before: the 
females lay from 200 to 400 eggs each according to their age, and at 
two different layings. 

Indian corn, pumpkins and water-melons, begin to ripen about the end 
of May. The prices of supplies are—yams and potatoes, two dollars per 
barrel; onions, four dollars per barrel; pumpkins, ten dollars per hun- 
dred; corn, one dollar per bushel. Turtle and goats, two dollars each; 
pigs, from one to seven dollars according to their size. The settlers have 
put hogs, goats and deer, upon some of the other islands and they are 
Increasing rapidly. The prevailing winds from April to October are 
from north-east to south-east, and from November to March north-west 
to south-west; the strongest gales are in May and October, beginning 
at south-east and blowing hard for about four hours they chop suddenly 
round to the westward: they are not regular, that is to say, three or four 
years sometimes occur without any bad weather been experienced in 
these months: in December, January and February, gales of wind occur 
from west to north-west. There is a convenient place for heaving a 
vessel down, and a sand bank to lay a vessel on shore if necessary: two 
ships and one schooner have landed their cargoes and repaired here, and 
before the present settlers arrived, a Russian man-of-war was hove 
down. 

Since the island was settled in 1830 by Mr. Mazerra, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Charlton (the consul for the Sandwich islands), twenty-six 
children, (twenty-one boys and five girls) have been born, twelve of 
whom died young. The following is a hist of the residents at present.— 


Name. Place of Birth. Time of Residence. 
A. B. Chapin Boston, U.S. 21 years. 
N Savory George Town 21. 4s 
John Rravo Cape de Verdes 19 ,, 
Jos. Cullens Londcn 19 ,, 
‘Thomas H. Webb Ditto 5 yy 
James Moitley Ditto 7 5 
W. Gilly, jun. Bonin Island 18 ,, 
George W. Bravo Ditto 5 ,, 
Andrew Bravo Ditto 12? 
John Newheavn Marquesas Island 21 5; 
Pa Way Ditto aL’ <9 
Charley Ditto 3 4 
Harry Bolla Tahiti 12° ° 45 
Thomas Pepper Ditto 7 4 
Harry Canacca® Oahu 2) 4, 
Thomas Davis Ditto 14 ,, 
Joseph Reef Ditto 4, 


* See Note at end. 
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Ten females belonging to Oahu; one female belonging to Guam; 
two female children of three and five years old, besides eighteen natives 
of Oahu that have run away from ships and will leave the islands again 
the first opportunity. 

The following men-of-war have visited Port Lloyd:— 

August 3rd, 1837, H.M.S. Raleigh, Captain Quin, five weeks from 
Macao. December 23rd, 1838, H.M.S. Larne, Captain Blake, forty- 
five days from Macao. March 18th, 1845, Russian barque, Fertish, 
Captain Vonlurlasky, thirty-four days from Manila. September 9th, 
edge U. 8. brigantine, Dolphin, Captain Page, thirty-one days from 

anila. 

On August 9th, 1849, the schooner Louisa, Captain Hadley, and 
the cutter Maid of Australia, Captain Young, from Hong-Kong ar- 
rived, and on the 11th, the Zorcha, Saint Andrew's, Captain Barker 
(as commander of the whole): they recruited and sailed on the 29th. 
On the 21st of September the Lorcha and the cutter returned, havin 
eXperienced bad weather and requiring repairs: the settlers on the island 
gave them every assistance in their power to fit them for sea: after they 
were ready they first commenced plundering the natives of their live 
stock, salt provisions, oil, &c. They then commenced panes the 
white people; they robbed Mr. Savory of about 2,000 dollars in cash and 
about 2,000 more in live stock, stores, oil, clothing and medicine: in fact, 
all they could get hold of—and what they did not want they broke and de- 
stroyed : Mr. Savory being obliged to secrete himself in the bush for fear 
they would take his life. They also robbed Mr. Millichamp of his live 
stock, stores, money and clothing: in fact, they took whatever they could 
lay their hands on. 

A French whale ship (the Néle) arrived while they were here and nine 
of her men left her; Captain Barker furnishing them with arms to defend 
themselves and prevent the French Captain and Officers from taking 
them; and after the ship had sailed he received them all on board. 

On some of the settlers remonstrating with Captain Young of the 
cutter, he said he did not care what his people did, and did not care if 
they left the settlers with only a shirt and trowsers. They took away 
Mr. Savory’s wife and another female with them, and sailed on January 
9th, 1850, for San Francisco. i 

On July 20th, 1850, arrived the brigantine Vanguard, Captain Rich- 
ards, from Hong-Kong, bound to Stewart Island for Beche de la Mar; 
on the 4th of August she sailed, and after she got outside, the Captain 
in the night sent the boat on shore armed and stole one female from off the 
beach, and carried her ‘away in the vessel, We understand their intention 
was to get two more females and carry them to Stewart Isle, where 
they were to be disposed of to the Chiefs for Beche dela Mar, as females 
are in great demand there. 

Captain Page of the Dolphin took the depositions concerning these 
outrages, and it is to be hoped that the perpetrators will be stopped in 
their career—and an example made that the idle and dissolute cannot prey 
upon the industrious now-a-day with impunity. 
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The turtle are beyond a doubt decreasing annually, seldom coming 
now to the beaches in the harbour, and numbers are taken (by means of a 
long pole and a hook at the end of it) during the breeding season before 
the eggs are shelled; they are, however, still numerous and we experi- 
enced no difficulty in obtaining forty while we were there. They form 
the principal article of diet and are salted down for winter store. Bullocks 
chave been landed on the island, but from the little demand for so large an 
animal, and the devastation they have caused to the plantations, are not 
cared for at present. The greatest boon that could be conferred on the 
island (as far as agriculture goes) would be to introduce the bread fruit. 
The settlers appeared in good condition, requiring nothing but clothing, 
which they obtained in exchange from the whale ships frequenting the 
island. About eight ships visit Port Lloyd annually, besides a number 
which call off the harbour for refreshments, and land such of their crew 
as are ill with scurvy; these men are readily taken in by the settlers, and 
earn their livelihood by assisting in the agriculture until some whaler in 
want of hands calls, and they are tired of doing as they please. 


[It was observed by the Commander of the barque Walter Morrice, iv our 
last number, that great difficulty was experienced in procuring hands at the 
Sandwich Islands, those which had been allowed to go in ships previously, 
having been turned adrift without wages in foreign countries. On this account 
No native is allowed to leave in any ships except government vessels; whalers 
and Hudson Bay Company's vessels, being the only vessels that bave fulfilled 
the contract by paying their wages and returning them to the islands. Capt. 
Collinson shews that there are three Sandwich Islanders at these islands who 
may have been left in the above way.—Eb. } 


Exrracts from the Remarks of H.M.S. Columbine, (1849), J. D. 
Hay, Commander.— Coast of China. 


(Concluded from page 86.) 


October 9th.—The steamers under sail, I sent Phlegethon inside the 
islands to Mong. Went in Columbine to examine St. John’s, and at 
night we all anchored under Mong Island. 

10th.— We went to Mammee, the steamers continuing to run down 
under sail. I then despatched the Phlegethon under steam to search 
Tienpak, and we went on shore at Mammee to gain information. 
The Mandarin was very civil and much pleased with the object 
of the expedition. It is a small town, but a very good harbour, easily 
recognized by two hills named the Paps, a little to the eastward of the 
harbour. At night we all stopped at Ty-fung-kioh, an island off Tien- 
pak, where the Phlegethon joined with unsatisfactory intelligence. 

Commander Niblett was told that Shapng-tzai had gone to Now- 
chow with upwards of sixty sail—and all seemed to deem our further 
pursuit impossible. But Mr. Soames had been once down in the 
Canton steamer through the Nowchow shoals, so I determined at 
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least to go to that port, in search of the pirate fleet. As the rest of the 
voyage into the Gulf of Tonquin has never been performed before by any 
European vessel, it may be necessary to give some directions until a more 
detailed survey occurs. 

11¢th.—From Tyfang-kioh (which is the outward island off ee) 
the course to Nowchow is S.W.b. W. forty miles. On seeing the island 
of Nowchow, it should be brought to bear W.b.S. as soon as possible, 
and it should be approached on that bearing. As you approach it the 
main land will also be seen to the W.N. W., and a high conspicuous con- 
ical black mountain rising from Red Sand Downs, should be kept to the 
northward of west. With these marks, the shoals which line the coast 
will be avoided, and the lead a safe guide, until the eastern part of. 
Nowchow bears south, and the north point about W.4S. None of the 
ag charts give any correct tracing of this island, which appears to 

a Trapezium, with two short sides fronting the north, extending from 
the east point to the north point about W.b,N. five miles, and from the 
north point to the west point about S. W.b.S. six miles. The shore from 
the north point to the west point is lined with rocky shoals, in some parts 
extending from 300 to 400 yards from it, and to which the lead 
is no guide. A dangerous horn extends from the north point about 500 
yards from the shore without any beacon to warn strangers of it, 
on which we touched on entering this place, and were embayed until. 
towed out by the Phlegethon. On making the land, I made the 
steamers get up their steam, and sending the Phlegethon ahead to sound, 
ran in under topsails followed by the Fury. Having reached this horn, 
Columbine and Fury anchored, and we proceeded in the J hlegethon 
to obtain pilots and information. We found that Shapng-tzai, with up- 
wards of sixty sail had passed through about twenty days before—having 
stripped the forts of their guns. We obtained pilots and brought the 
ships into the harbour. The greater part of the channel between Now- 
chow and the main is filled with sand-banks, through which are two 
channels. The southern channel was used by us and is safe, especial] 
at low water, when the sand-banks are dry on their southern edges, whic 
form the northern bank of the south channel. We saw junks working 
through the northern channel, but had no opportunity of examining it. 
The south channel is nowhere less than 700 yards wide, and excepting 
at the horn above mentioned, the Nowchow shore may be approached to 
within 500 yards. The depth is from 10 to 12 fathoms until close 
to the west point, when it suddenly becomes irregular with soundings 
from 30 to 7 fathoms. Arrived at the west point, the coast trends 
to the south-east with a sandy beach very steep to, and clad with 
some stunted trees, some groups of bamboo, a small town, and some cul- 
tivated land apparently reclaimed with some trouble from the sandy soil. 
There are two small forts, but as I mentioned above, Shapng-tzai had 
appropriated the guns. A Mandarin lives here, but there seems very 
little trade. A poor and civil race of inhabitants, living principally by 
fishing and pilotage. Columbine anchored with south fort N.57°E., 
south pone of bay S.27°E.; rise of tide nine or ten feet. 

12th.—In the morning we waited on the Mandarin, who entered into 
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our views and promised to assist us. But in the meantime the following 
arrangements were made with the pilots: two pilots to come on board 
each ship, and to receive fifty dollars to pilot us to the place at which the 
pirate fleet was, and 100 dollars if they shewed them to us. On this da 
twenty-two opium junks, heavily armed, arrived from Canton laden wit 
opium, and with passes to request me not to molest them but to afford 
them countenance and protection. Some of them drew fourteen feet 
and were going through the shoals—I therefore decided on doing the 
same; and Shapng-tzai, who had expected apparently that a hot pursuit 
would be instituted for him, had boasted that he would go where no 
English ship would dare to follow him, and the Chinamen thought 
him invulnerable. 

13¢h.—This morning we weighed, and were taken in’tow by the Fury 
to go down through the Nowchow shoals. The course through them 
is most intricate, the lead no guide, and the marks so wide that no one 
but a pilot could possibly take a vessel through in safety. S.W.bS., 
two miles from the west point of Nowchow, the p between the. 
sand-banks is very narrow, not more than four or five cables, with 24 
fathoms at low water. The banks do not on either side, and the. 
channel winds very much. This danger we called the dar. The chan- 
nel is pretty safe and wide in fine weather for fourteen miles from the 
bar. Here commences an extensive flat. 

The deepest part of the channel appears to be south from the west 
point of Nowchow. On both east and west sides the reefs break; but 
the flats are exposed to the north-east where there appears to be an in- 
tricate passage to the southward of Nowchow. On these flats there is 
only nine or ten feet water at low water for about three miles, and no 
marks that we could see to guide the pilot, but a hazy indistinct view of 
the distant island. It is frequently impassable for days together, but on 
going to the southward we had smooth water; on our return we were 
delayed two days, as the sea broke across, even at high water; and in 
attempting to tow us over the Fury’s injection was stopped by the clos- 
ing of the valve against the bottom. S.4 W. 17 miles from the west 
point of Nowchow the channel is again very narrow, and winding; but 
the water is deep, 7, 9, and 10 fathoms. This I have called the Nar- 
rows. Between the Narrows and the bar there is anchorage, good hold- 
ing ground. From the Narrows to the Junk Passage (as it is called in 
the charts) the channel is wide and free from danger. The coast of 
Luichew seems sandy and ill-peopled, but the interior seemed well wooded 
a little distant from the coast. W.b.S. from the flats was a small bay 
and fishing village, but difficult of access from surf. S.S.W. twenty- 
five miles from Nowchow is Hongham, a town situated three miles west 
of the south-east point of the Luichew promontory. Some junks were 
in the bay, but it is exposed to the north-east wind. We cast off tow 
here in shies of some suspicious Junks; I sent Fury in chase of the most 
distant, and Columbine and Phlegethon examined two others; they were 
not pirates, but added to our former information and confirmed it; this 
done we proceeded S.W. 4 W. nineteen miles to Hoihow Bay, in the 
northern part of Hainan Island. The approach to this bay may be 
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known by two remarkable hummocks over it inland, and a cone on the 
sand-hills to the westward of the bay; a long sandy spit about ten feet 
above high water mark, divides the eastern channel of the rivers from 
the sea. This spit may be approached on its northern side to 6 fathoms, 
but it should not be rounded too close, and a good anchorage in 4 fathome 
will be found with a Pagoda in the town S. 55° E., the two bummocks 
S. 42° W., and the cone-like rock W. 48. I immediately landed in 
the Phlegethon with Captain Willcox, Messrs. Scott, Soames, and Cald- 
well, but the water was so shallow, that that vessel could not approach 
the landing-place within a mile, it being low water. The town of Hoi- 
how is situated on the south-west bank of the western of two rivers, 
which fall into the bay; they are both shallow, and large junks can only 
enter at high water near the spring tides. 

Hoihow is well built and populous; it is the port of King Choa-foo 
the capital of Hainan. We passed several forts, and a considerable 
number of trading junks; one feature it wants of the usual accompani- 
ments of Chinese cities, viz., the floating population; there seemed to be 
no boats excepting for traffic. On landing we went to wait on a blue- 
button mandarin named Wong, who, on learning the object of the 
expedition, was much delighted, and offered to go with us. He had 
some war junks in the river but they were in ordinary, and could not be 
got ready in time; and some of the opium junks, which had come down 
with us, and were disposing rapidly of their cargoes, (the sale of which 
is here legalized on payment of a duty,) were found fit for the purpose, 
so he ordered eight to be hired, and ordered some soldiers to be ready, 
only bargaining that I should let him have all the prisoners, which I 
agreed to excepting Shapng-tzai, Chiciapoo, and Fat-keet (a Hong-kong 
shopkeeper and agent for the pirates,) who passed through this day to 
give his friend warning. He himself agreed to embark in the Fury, 
being he said a pilot for the Tonquin Gulf; he is an active intelligent 
Chinaman, and if wounds prove bravery, sufficiently wounded. Wong 
told us that Shapng-tzai had twice attacked Hoihow this year, but been 
driven off; that he had been heard of not long ago, when he attacked 
Pakhoi, at the head of the Gulf of Tonquin. 

We had now to gain the consent of the governor-general of Hainan; 
his vame is Ho, and he resided about six miles off at the capital; thither 
our party accompanied by Wong proceeded in chairs. The road was 
good, the country well cultivated, and the people who knew of, and 
appreciated our mission, were very civil, and though curious to see the 
strangers, not rude. The city King Choa-foo, appears about the size of 
Ningpo, with about 80,000 inhabitants; the streets wide and clean (for 
China), the walls in good repair, and every thing with more tidy appear- 
ance than is usual in China. My chair was carried into the fret court 
and the centre doors thrown open for me, a great honour in China. Ho 
offered us every hospitality, and at once aera to Wong’s former proposal, 
giving him permission to draw on the treasury for whatever sum he 
required; we then took leave of him, and returned to Hoihow and went 
on board. We doubted their punctuality, but in this we did them wrong, 
Wong seemed to know the value of time as well as ourselves. | 
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14th.—A present of fresh beef and vegetables was sent on board, and — 
wood fuel for the steamers. Water was also brought off in open boats, 
in which process it is liable to become brackish. 

We were much pleased with these people, who seemed well inclined 
towards us, and we were gratified to find Wong punctual, and with his 

uadron under way at the time specified. I arranged with him that 
his vessels should hoist a flag red and yellow horizontal, which he chose 
as symbolical of the union existing between us: and his men, to distin- 
guish them from our foes, wore a white belt across the left shoulder. At 
one P.M., he embarked on board the Fury, and was received with all the 
honours due to him as Major General, and he, his aide-camp and secre- 
tary lived with Commander Willcox till our return. The night becom- 
ing dark and cloudy, we anchored off the south-west extreme of Lieuchew, 
named Cammel Point, and the Fury, Phlegethon, and light Chinese 
vessels in company. To Cammel Point is N.70°W., thirty miles, and the 

int bore from our anchorage (which was open) N.E.b.N., four miles. 

he pilots told us that there were rocks and a sand spit off this point. 

15th.—In the morning the wind being from the northward, we left 
our allies to find their own way to our rendezvous, Chookshan. ‘I'he 
Fury took the Columbine, in tow, and the Columbine the Phlegethon, 
(disconnected), and to the surprise of the Chinese towed us both about 
six miles an hour to windward, against a fresh breeze and some sea. 
Nothing in fact gave them a greater idea of our superiority than this 
circumstance. The chart here is very incorrect. The coast appears to 
trend about N.b. W. from this point (Cammel) as far as we saw it, about 
thirty or forty miles. It is low excepting Woosheak hill—a remarkable 
boars-back about twenty-five miles from Cammel Point. _ Pilots said— 
the coast should not be approached under 6 fathoms. 

On the chart two islands are marked Gueichow and Cin-muci-shan; 
but Gueichow is marked as the southern of the two. Gueichow pro- 
nounced Wychow, is the northern of the two. The southern is named 
Chay-yung. Chay-yung is N.50°W., forty-eight miles and a half from 
Cammel. It is high and bold and has no anchorage. It is four or five 
miles long, about 500 feet high, and has a small village. Gueichow ig 
N.66°W., fifteen miles from Chay-yung. It is about seven miles from 
east to west, appears to have no trees, and is about 409 feet high. The 
western point is perpendicular. On the south side there is an excellent 
harbour, sheltered from all wind excepting from S.S.E. to E.S.E. The 
entrance is between the perpendicular head already mentioned on the 
west, and a cape on the eastern side also bold; -it is about half a mile 
wide, but with an island mid-channel; the passage on the western side 
of the island is the safest. Inside the island a capacious basin free from 
dangers forms the port, with an average depth of 7 fathoms. Columbine 
anchored with the islet on with east point of harbour E.S.E., and per- 
pendicular head S.34W. 

If a survey of the Gulf of Tonquin were meditated, Gueichow har- 
bour would make an admirable central position. It has few inhabitants; 
some fishermen, and a Joss-house, were all that we saw like life on the 
island. The Joss-house has some renown as an oracle, and Shapng-tzai 
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had been here to consult futurity not many days before. As the pro- 
phecy delivered to him by the oracle was known long before we had 
found him, it is curious, and no doubt assisted in the panic which pre- 
vailed in his squadron after our first day’s battle, on the 20th October. 
It was to the effect, that if he avoided destruction on the 20th, his career 
would be successful for three years more. To counterbalance this how- 
ever, Wong went on shore after dark to consult the oracle, but its res- 
pouse was by no means encouraging. 

16th.—At 2h. 30m. a.m., Fury resumed her labours of towing both 
vessels, and though the wind was strong, towed us five knots without 
straining. On the main N. 51° W. fifty-eight miles from the west point 
of Gueichow, is Pakloong Cape; it is the boundary between Cochin 
China and China Proper. Lieuchew is the name of the southern division 
of Quangsee Province, and bounds the northern shore of the Gulf of 
Tonquin; it is subject to the governor-general of Canton. Lieuchew-foo . 
is the principal city and its port is Pakhoi, at which place Shapng-tzai 
had committed his latest enormities. Off Cape Pakloong we came upon 
a rock awash eight miles 8. 5° W. from the Cape, but a most serious 
danger to navigators. From this to Chook-shan the water shoal rapidly. 
We cast off the Phlegethon. The Fury touched on a bank, and we ran 
into her, whereby we carried away our best bower anchor and starboard 
fore chains, without damaging the Fury. The shank separated from the 
two arms which remained in one, and with one arm sticking in the Fury’s 
stern. We anchored and I went in the Phlegethon to examine the port, 
but had not time that evening to complete our reconnoissance. 

_ 17th.—By two in the morning the new chains were completed, and 
the ship refitted. In the morning I went in againin the Phlegethon, and 
the water shoaling, sent Lieut. Hancock with Wong and Mr. Caldwell to 

in information. The port of Chook-shan is formed, by two semi-circu- 
Le sand-banks, barely covered at high water, and dry at half tide, which 
project like a pair of calliper compasses slightly open, and enclose a space 
with about an average of 3 to 4 fathoms at low water. 

Chook-shan, (Bamboo Hill,) whence the name, is a small village at 
the MpES end, but very shallow in its approach. We found the pirate 
fleet had come here sixty-four strong, to refit and clean their bottoms, 
for which this pac with its level sand-banks was well adapted; but the 
people of the place had refused to assist them in cutting the grass, which 
they burn wader their vessels to clean them, and in revenge they had 
burned their village and killed many of the people, and had sailed on 
12th for Gow-tow-shan and Oonong, at the muuth of the Tonquin 

ver. 

We remained at anchor all day waiting for our allies. 

18th.—At 5h. 25m. a.M., we were under sail, and with a fair wind 
ran to the S.S.W. 8S. 25° W. forty miles from Pakloong Cape is 
Gow-tow-shan, the Pirate’s Island of the ehart; the whole of the coast 
is here lined with islands, but strangers should go to the eastward of all, 
which course the Fury pursued, and it seemed free from dangers. Co- 
lumbine took a middle channel, and I sent the Phlegethon inside, thus 
beating as it were the cover, over an extent of fifteen miles, and as we 
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saw each other through the islands, communicating by signal. The 
Phlegethon at one time however had one fathom, and in the Columbine 
we once went inside several islands, bnt some of the channels the pilot 
said were foul. The features of the landscape were now materiall 
altered; instead of the sterile sandy shore with black boulders which 
China usually presents, or the equally uninviting aspect of the coast of 
Cochin China where it is open to the China Sea; the islands seemed 
clad in perennial verdure, in all the luxuriance of tropical vegetation and 
of a limestone formation, with occasionally fantastic bars rocks shooting 
up from the leafy forest. It much reminded me of Princes’ Island on 
the West Coast of Africa; but the Archipelago here might well be called 
the Thousand Isles, and [ doubt if that number would complete the tale. 
At noon we reached Gow-tow-shan; on its western side is a magnificent 
bay; I sent the Phlegethon to communicate at the head of the bay with 
a village situated there. Capt. Niblett informed me that he saw no traces 
of the pirate formerly here; that the people seemed poor, civil, and afraid 
of the pirates, and that wood and water could be procured with facility. 
A margin of sand divides the sea at the head of the bay from the woodland, 
but at the entrance as elsewhere round these islands, the trees lave their 
branches in the rippling wave; there is good anchorage for a large fleet 
in the bay. 

The Phiegethon having rejoined at lh. 30m. p.m., we filled and 
made sail, and at about three, neared what appeared to be the main land, 
but which is of the same character in its geological formation as the 
islands, clad with trees and herbage. Here we saw some cattle, and I 
suppose them to have been wild, for there was no sign of human habita- 
tion. It is called Wunlan, but whether it be an island or not we could 
not determine. S.65°W., thirty-nine miles from Gow-tow-shan, is a 
cluster of rocks, some of which are always covered. Columbine ran 
between Chay rocks (for so they are named) and Wunlan, but the chan- 
nel is very narrow. There is a curious mark on the east point of Wun- 
lan, like a red streak of paint from the top to the sea: with this, S.W.b.S., 
it is safe to run until within a quarter of a mile of Wuolan, and then 
keeping the land on the westward about that distance, the channel is 
safe. On opening the bay at the other side of Wunlan, most fortunately 
we surprized the look-out vessel of the pirate fleet. 

He had evidently not expected that we would run down inside the 
islands, and the instant our jib-boom shewed round the point, he slipped 
and made off. We chased him until we were obliged to anchor in 8 
fathoms. The Phlegethon, however, overtook and disarmed him, and 
set him on fire; and we all anchored at the mouth of the bay for the 
night. 

19¢h.—The smouldering remains of our late antagonist blew up in 
the night, and a heavy swell having set in to the bay, we were glad to 
sail in the morning for Oonong. We passed on our way, Fietze-loong: 
(Finger islands literally ) a most extraordinary group of rocks and islands 
of limestone formation, all rising suddenly from the sea about 200 feet, 
and having about 7 fathoms and more water between them. They ex- 
tend for twenty-nine miles, and how far to the westward I do not know. 
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Some of the channels may be 100 feet wide, others not twenty; and, I 
can only liken the scene to some of the old drawings of the ice and ice- 
bergs breaking up in the Arctic sea. The sides are in general too steep 
for vegetation, but in crevices, and on the summit, some brushwood gene- 
rally obtains. It would be hard indeed, however, in language to convey 
the ever varying interest of this grotesque cluster, though those who 
witnessed will hardly forget it. Amongst these islands Shapng-tzai had 
intended to hide his squadron, and his look-out vessel eluded our 
vigilance, he would have succeeded. 

On our eastern hand we saw, south-west, four or five miles from Chay 
Rocks, some islands which may be the “Norway Island” of the chart. 
About noon the Fury took us in tow, and we anchored off Oonong. 
From Chay Rocks to the outer Nine-pin rock off Oonong, is 8.85°W. 
19-5 miles: thence W. and N.W.b.N. to the anchorage. Fie-tze-loong 
appears to be the new Macao of the chart. I immediately on anchoring 
went in to the harbour in the Phlegethon. Innumerable channels made 
me despair, but we landed at a fort, without guns, and at last discovered 
a Cochin-Chinese village. The villagers were overjoyed when they 
learned our errand, and told us that they had been in dread of the pirate 
fleet for a week: that the day before they had attacked the town of 
Fafoong, and that they believed he was within twelve miles of us. We 
went to the summit of a hill, and saw the main land about ten miles 
distant. It was low and swampy; we could also see Fafoong, but not 
a vestige of the fleet. I believe the river, the mouth of which we are now 
describing, is the Domea embouchure of the Tonquin River, but it is not 
known by that name. The sunken rock off Oonong is in lat. 20° 37’ 
12” north, long. 107° 1’ 15” east; and although Horsburgh places this 
river in 20° 50’ north, I think there is no appearance from the lay of the 
mountains inland, of any mouth of the Tonquin river to the northward 
of this. We returned to the ships rather disheartened with our intelli- 
gence, for we seemed to be chasing an ignis fatuus, and Oonong was to 

positively the last place, which it was possible could afford the pirate 
refuge. Our fuel was beginning to get short, and I determined on only 
one more reconnoissance. 

20th.—At daylight we started in the Phlegethon, and we had 
hardly seceeedal a mile, when from her paddle-box we saw one 
large junk coming down the river, another and another appeared 
over the low land, and in a few minutes we counted fifty-seven sail. They 
on seeing the steamer commenced re-ascending the river. Those only 
who have experienced the dangers of an unknown navigation, can imagine 
the satisfaction with which we hailed the appearance of the long-sought- 
for fleet; but we were not doomed to be in action so soon as we ho 
for. S.69°W. 12-5 from the rock off Oonong, is Tushan Island. - 
tween Tushan Island and the main, there is only a shallow channel for 
boats; but between Tushan and Oonong the river has three mouths: on 
the northern, nearest Oonong is Fafoong: on the central and principal 
18 Chokeum, and one more to the southward. But the bar does not ex- 
tend as in most cases across each separate mouth; but is a flat extending 
from Tushan to Oonong, with six or seven feet in most places at low 
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water. Inside the bar there is a deeper channel, and at the mouth of 
the Chokeum branch, 7 fathoms. This branch is about 500 yards wide, 
and across it we saw Shapng-tzai during the day mooring his line. 

I proceeded in the Phlegethon to Tushan, and tried to procure a pilot. 
The cowardly vagabond of a mandarin told us he would send no pilot, 
as if he did so we should be sure to be beaten, and Shapng-tzai, would 
hang him for his assistance. Until nearly four in the afternoon I con- 
tinued in the Phlegethon and boats attempting to find a channel. At 
that time a pilot escaped from the shore, and we lead the Fury and 
Columbine in tow of her over the bar. The mud was soft and we never 
had less than fourteen feet. When we crossed the bar, either some of his 
squadron felt the courage ooze out of the palms of their hands, or else he found 
twenty-seven were as many as could defend the river without damaging 
each other. In either case, all but that number retreated up the stream. 
At about noon he had hoisted his colours and fired guns of defiance, and 
some of the prisoners told us he had hung the Hong-Kong agent, for 
having as he thought betrayed his place of refuge. His fleet presented 
a magnificent appearance, and moored near the centre of the line his 
flag-ship with her two tier of guns on the broadside and three on the 
stern and quarter—looked and might have been a formidable opponent. 
A large black triangular flag, with the great bear constellation flew at 
the fore, the mark of the triad society. His own piratical flag, a red 
triangle with black scolloped edges was hoisted at the main, whilst over 
his stern a splendid scarlet flag with gold edging floated lazily on the 
evening breeze. All his squadron also displayed the two former devices, 
as had been the case on board Chiciapoo’s squadron which we had so 
lately rasa? hike He did not attempt to disguise himself, but boldly 
opened fire from the whole line on the Phlegethon as we entered the 
river, and for above half an hour the shot from above 300 guns was 
ploughing the water up ahead of us in perfect foam. 

In the meantime the Fury had anchored the Columbine about 800 
yards from the enemy, and she with springs on her cables had joined in 
the battle. The enemy still continuing an uuabated though ill directed 
fire—I desired Commander Niblett to commence firing rockets, and 
pulled across to the Fury who was nearer the northern shore. In doing 
so, I hailed the Columbine to fire shell, and was then proceeding to the 
Fury, when I saw a rocket from Phlegethon dip over the bulwark of the 
two-decker, and she instantly blew up with all hands. On getting on 
board the Fury, she continued to push on into the line, and at about six 
p.M., the whole twenty-seven had ceased firing, and were either on fire, 
or had cut their cable and run on shore, where the boats of the squadron 
destroyed them: one boat escaped with a personage of some distinction, 
and I sent the Phlegethon in chase. She had twice fired into the boat, 
and in a few minutes would have had possession of her—when a couple 
of shots cut her shank-painter and cat-stopper at the same moment, and 
she was brought up. 

The action being over, I proceeded up the river in the Phlegethon, 
and about three miles up, found a good situation for the squadron, where 
the southern mouth of the river separates from the Chokeum branch; 
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here I anchored the Fury, and then returned in the Phlegethon to bring 
the Columbine up to this place. 

We arrived just in tinte, for the tide had lifted several of the burning 
vessels off the bank, and were now drifting them into the Columbine’s 
hawse. Several she had been enabled to avoid, but when we came in the 
Phlegethon, one was so close to her, that we had to push between the 
Columbine and the burning mass, and the end of a rope being hove on 
board, we towed her up to the place where I had left the Fury, and we 
all anchored in safety for the night. The sight as we passed up the 
river was magnificent: the sides were lit up by the burning vessels, and 
the smoke hanging over in a dense canopy, reflected a crimson lurid 
glare. The mandarins at Fafvong, had in the meantime taken heart of 
grace, and had staked their branch of the river across, so that no escape 
remained for the rest of the fleet. Five light vessels only, in whom I 
fear Shapng-tzai was, were all that effected a passage by that channel.. 
Thus we celebrated the anniversary of Navarin. 

21st.—Early in the morning, I took the Phlegethon and two boats 
from the Columbine, and proceeded down the river to examine the 
southern branch. At daylight having got to the bar, we saw one nea 
ing: her we destroyed, and then proceeding up the southern branch, 
attacked them in every creek where they had taken refuge: whilst the 
Fury and the boats baad the same good office in the main branch; 
and Lieut. George Hancock, in a boat of the Fury coming suddenly on 
nine of them, had a fight which terminated in a hour and twenty minutes 
in their destruction. In this day’s operation we destroyed twenty-four 
more, and again rendezvoused at our old station; and the Fury shifted 
down to the mouth of the river. 

22nd. — Phlegethon towed Columbine down to the mouth of the river, 
and some country people bringing information of more vessels being up 
the river, Phlegethon took the boats of the squadron in tow, and we 
went thirteen miles up, carrying 3 fathoms. Here we found two large 
ones, which we destroyed with ease; and four more were destroyed by 
the Cochin-Chinese in the course of the day—making altogether fifty- 
eight sail destroyed in the three days’ operations, and only six vessels 
remain of this once formidable fleet consisting of 


VESSELS. §§ GUNS. MEN. 
l 42 120 
16 30 75 about the average num- 
42 19 40 ber of men and guns. 
5 6 30 
Total, 64 1250 $150 


Of which escaped two of sixteen guns, and four of six guns, and about 
300 men. The Cochin-Chinese were delighted with our success. Their 
chiefs came down to the water side in their scarlet robes to watch the 
steamers, and to acknowledge us as we passed; and hundreds came on 
board to see the ships who had saved them from their cruel oppressor. 
It was to me a source of pure and unalloycd pleasure, thus to find my- 
self a victor in a foreign country; not in the character of a conqueror, 
but of a deliverer: not caressed and feared by those whom we had thus 
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astonished by a display of power they must have fancied almost super- 
human, but thanked by grateful hearts released from a thrall too great 
for human endurance, and which rendered their position more bitter than 
death itself. : 

Columbine dropped down to Fury, who shortly afterwards took us 
in tow. Here we received large quantities of wood for fuel, which 
seemed to be in some abundance, and cut ready for the furnaces, with 
which the natives evaporate the sea water for salt. 

The natives also told us, that within a day’s journey they had coal; 
but we had no time or opportunity to test the accuracy of this fact. 
I however, am disposed to believe that it is so, and a respectable Cochin- 
Chinese, who gave me much information, said, that he thought it might 
be laid down on coutract at Hong-Kong during the south-west monsoon, 
for about six dollars per ton. I fear, however, that there is difficulty in 
obtaining fresh water. We had innumerable exploring parties away, 
for the purpose of taking prisoners, and attacking the pirates who had 
landed on the islands, and none of them saw any fresh water. Fowls 
and supplies of all sorts were also difficult to procure. Great numbers 
of Roman Catholic Christains came on board, in such numbers, indeed, 
that I fully believe the numbers, great as they seem, which are stated 
by the French Roman Catholic mission; and f believs; that three out of 
five who came on board were of our creed. 

At 11h. 30m. a.m. Fury made sail, and we left our new but firm 
friends—having been the first English or European ships in the river 
since the Formosa, in 1680. Certainly the first man-of-war, and hav- 
ing left an impression behind of just and fair dealing, of power and skill, 
they could have had no idea of, and a happy contrast to the visit of the 
French to Touron Bay three years before. It was to be expected that 
English ships would overcome their hostile fleet in battle, but our thanks 
are due to God alone for their discovery, and for the miraculously blood- 
less nature of the conquest: to Him therefore be the praise. 

On leaving the river, the Fury unfortunately struck on a sunken rock, 
whose latitude and longitude I detailed before, and was unable to pro- 
ceed until the next morning. 

24th.—2h. 30m. a.M., Fury floated, and in tow of her we reached 
Hoihow on the evening of the 25th, our passage across was beautifully 
tranquil, and we found regular soundings, 27 fathoms in the middle of 
the gulf, and 15 fathoms nearer the shore. 

26th.— Wong having landed the night before, the governor-general 
came down to meet me at the port with all the mandarins, and we were 
rapturously welcomed by the whole population; they begged us to stay, 
but our time was too short to permit it. The governor came on board 
the steamers in spite of a heavy gale then blowing, and I intended to 
depart that night, leaving Phlegethon to find her own way up, but a heavy 
north-east gale forbade us, and we had an opportunity of testing the 
excellency of the road of Hoihow as an anchorage. 

27th.—The gale prevented our leaving. 

28th.—We reached the flats, but found them impassable; the 
Phlegethon however managed to cross. | 

29th.—Still unable to cross. 
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80¢k.—Crossed the tats, landed the pilots at Nowchow, and proceeded 
in tow of Fury, who anchored us at Hong-Kong on the Ist of November, 
and found to our great regret that the gallant old admiral Sir Francis 
Collier, who had entrusted me with the command of the expedition, had 
not lived to witness its successful termination. | 

I cannot speak in too high terms of the officers and men serving 
under my orders; Commander Willcox of the Fury, by his ability 
Judgment, and gallantry, contributed easentually to the successful result, 
and in my official letter, I had occasion to mention Commander Niblett, 
of the Phlegethon, Lieut. Hancock, in charge of the Hastings seamen, 
and Capt. Moore of the marines. During my absence from the 
Columbine, Lieut. J. H. Bridges was in command of her, and handled 
her as was to be expected from so old and deserving an officer; Messrs. 
Chambers, Close, and Walker, (mates), and Messrs. Rathbone and 
Wootton, midshipmen, and Mr. Benifold passed clerk, wete also particu- 
larly noticed. For our traek and the positions of places in the Gulf of 
Tonquin, I must refer to the tracing and remark book of Mr. Thomas 
Kerr, (acting-master), which accompanies this; a few short extracts from 
his remarks were published at Hong-Kong, for the benefit of commerce 
and navigation. 

I have no doubt that a considerable saving in wear and tear of steam- 
vessels, might be effected by using the Gulf of Tonquin and the Junk 
Passage, during the early a of the north-east monsoon, as the track 
from Singapore to Hong-Kong; but until more fully explored, it will, 
still remain a bugbear to the insurance offices. Hainan appears wealthy 
and capable of taking some of our manufactures,’ and some applications 
were made to Mr. D. R. Caldwell, the able interpreter of the expedition, 
for various descriptions of English manufactured goods, especially for 
long cloths, seven thread red long ells, unbleached long cloths, and 
American drill unbleached; and the legality of the sale of opium removes 
the bone of contention, which elsewhere affects our trade. The price of 
the wood for fuel which we received on this coast, was at the rate of 
15 piculs per dollar, and 2350 piculs of wood burned equal to the con- 
sumption of forty-two tons of good coal. I have no doubt that with a 
little research, coal will be discovered in Cochin-China; the report of its 
presence prevailed among the natives, and the lime-stone formation 
seemed to favour the supposition. 





Account or Horsspurau LicutTHouses, AxD NEcEssITY oF LIGHTING 
EastTegsn SeEas.* 


Tax lighthouse was designed in 1848, by J. T. Thomson, Government 
Surveyor, and the plans were sent home to the Court of Direvtors for 
approval, which was received in December, 1849. The rock on which 


* Some additional particulars to the account in our former number induce us 
to preserve this.— Ev. 
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the lighthouse is erected, is called Pedra Branca, and is about 100 feet 
broad, and 150 feet long; the highest point is twenty-four feet above 
high water spring tides, distant from Singapore forty English miles, and 
from the nearest land, Point Romania, ten English miles. On this 
rock there is however, only room for a building of twenty-two feet 
diameter. We do not see the height of the lighthouse stated, but the 
light is ninety-five feet above high water spring tides! It is seen from 
a ship’s deck as a star of the first magnitude on the horizon, at a distance 
of fifteen nautical miles—from the mast-head it might be seen twenty- 
two miles. This is rather vague; heights from water, and not from 
deck or masts should be given. The first landing, for the purpose of 
commencing the work, was on the 31st of March, 1850, though nothing 
could be done until the 11th of April. It was completed, and the lan- 
tern ready for lighting on the 20th September, 1851, and during this 
period the works were put an end to from the 21st October 1850, to 
April 1851, so that the time occupied in the work was about one year. 
The estimates sent home were for the building 15,928,04 dollars—after- 
wards alterations to the extent of 1,000 dollars more were made—for the 
lantern £1,500. The cost is for the building about 16,500,00 dollars; 
for the lantern £1,370. We have also been favoured with a view of a 
sketch of the lighthouse. It is a plain building of the usual form, but 
with less expansion at the base, and not so much tapered as some other 
lighthouses, From the description, it appears to be strongly and solidly 
a and we trust will long stand a guide to the ‘tempest tossed ” 
ue. 

For the erection of this light, we are indebted to the exertions of 
Colonel Butterworth, without whose energetic recommendations it would 
still have been among the things that are to be. We are informed 
that Colonel Butterworth’s zeal for the interests of the safe naviga- 
tion of the Straits does not end here, but that he is now engaged 
in pressing on the attention of the authorities the necessity of a thorough 
lighting of the Straits, and is now recommending as a step in the proper 
direction that a light be placed on the 24 fathom Bank off Parcelar Hill. 
From our information we believe that he will be successful—not of 
convincing the Court of Directors that the thing is necessary, but that 
it ought to be done, and if so, that it can easily be effected, as they 
have the Torch light-ship in Calcutta, available for the service. Our 
informant says—‘ We shall then only want a light on the Rabbit and 
Cooney, near to Tree Island, and about twelve miles to the westward of 
our harbour. This latter might I think be done for three or four thou- 
sand dollars. I look upon Tree Island aé the greatest obstacle in the 
Straits, and I think it is generally considered so by commanders of ships, 
and few of them are bold enough to run past it at night time in the 
finest weather; even the steamers do not venture.” And by way of a 
clincher adds—‘ The Singapore having grounded on or near the 24 
fathom Bank the night before last, (28th September,) will serve as a 
strong stimulant in bringing about a floating light.” 

Matters of such moment as the erection of a lighthouse are not to be 
discussed off hand, as we would drink a glass of champagne or eat an 
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ice ; and no one seems so thoroughly to feel this as the Honourable 
Leadenhall Board. The lighthouse was designed in 1848, perhaps in 
January, perhaps in December, say the latter month—the plans and 
specifications therefore would be in England in the latter end of February, 
and the Honourable Board takes from that time till October, or eight 
months, before it can make up its mind—the permission was received in 
December, the Honourable Board’s financial mind being still undecided, 
whether it would cost the amount stated in the estimates, or double 
that sum. 

It is superfluous to dilate on the advantages of lighthouses, and we 
have had lately a fearful example of what may be caused by uncertain 
groping in the dark, through narrow Straits, where the fear of running 
on a shoal caused the captain of the Pacha to disobey standing Admi- 
ralty instructions, by which disobedience a valuable steamer and cargo 
were lost. The Household Words has an article on the “ Lighting of 
Eastern Seas,” which seems almost prophetic—it says ‘ Small shipwrecks 
excite no attention; must we wait until the newspapers are fed with a 
‘tremendous catastrophe’ before we do our duty to the men who navi- 
gate those distant seas.” 

The newspapers have by this time been fed with this “tremendous 
catastrophe,” luckily not attended with much loss of life, and we doubt 
not this catastrophe will have more effect in inducing the Admiralty,* 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company, and sea one interested in the 
matter to proceed to carry out a plan for the effectual Lighting of the 
Eastern Seas, than all the writing of all the newspapers in the world. 
There is great eloquence in these dumb examples, and though we ma 
and do regret the loss of life and treasure, yet we cannot help thinking 
that this occurrence is most fortunate, as it will beget an activity that no 
precepts, however well enforced, could have done— 

‘‘ For men remember battles, fires, or wrecks, 
Or any other thing that brings regrets; 
Or breaks their hopes, or hearts, or purse, or necks.” 

There are several parties interested in bringing about, not only the 
lighting of the Straits, but also of all unlighted Eastern Seas—where 
great traffic is going on. First ought to be the Admiralty,* next the 
East India Company, then the Peninsular and Oriental Company, then 
Merchants and Dadereiers We give the place of honour to the cor- 
porations, but we need not say that though it is their duty to be the 
first movers,f to their own exertions, the merchants and underwriters 


* Our author is much mistaken. The Admiralty has only to approve or dis- 
approve, to recommend in the former and withhold approval in the latter.—Ep. 

t Loyd’s agent at Port Louis, who had made an investigation into the cir- 
cumstances of the loss, thus writes—‘‘ There can be no doubt that the great 
loss of property is caused by the neglect of our Government in not putting up 
a lighthouse on that part of the island. We as Lloyd's agent, took advantage 
of the feeling at the moment and waited on the Government to request them 
to have a lighthouse forthwith erected, without waiting to refer to the home 
authorities. We are happy to say that the Governor consented to take upon 
himself the responsibility, and a lighthouse is now in course of erection, although 
it may be twelve months before it is lighted.” —-Zimes, September 24. 
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must look for the carrying out this most necessary work. We would 
therefore advise that the merchants of this place make a move at once, 
not only to second Colonel Butterworth’s efforts for the lighting of the 
Straits, but aleo to press upon our own Governor and Admiral, and 
through them, on their superiors, the absolute necessity of proceeding 
at once and without delay to carry out a grand scheme of lighthouses 
in these seas. In taking this matter into consideration, we would fur- 
ther advise the merchants to form themselves into a committee, and take 
the evidence of some of the very able men who commanded their ships 
here; and from that evidence, draw up & recommendation which they 
might submit to the Governor and Admiral. Perhaps the latter gentle- 
man might either himself assist, or permit some of his officers to assist 
the committee in their enquiries. We recommend this work to the 
Canton Chamber of Commerce as the body representing the Mercantile 
Community, they must feel that it is a valuable opportunity of rendering 
& great service to trade, and one which would cover them with honour 
as leaders in such a moment.—Hong-Kong Register, November 25. 





TERRESTIAL MAGNETISM AND THE LAW oF STORMS. 


Coton. Reid in his work on the Law of Storms, declares his object to 
be “not to propose a particular theory, but to endeavour to direct atten- 
tion to curious facts:”—such is the object of this paper. 

To register facts is to collect materials for theory, and he who thinks 
he can render even feeble assistance in research, has a duty to perform. 

Nothing that has.connexion with natural phenomena can be beneath 
the notice of the man of science. 

The early steps of scientific investigation lead necessarily through 
obscurities, perhaps are at times nearly lost in darkness, a until the 
broad light of truth can illumine these steps, the wayfarer must be con- 
tent to be guided by the feeble glimmerings which attested ‘“‘ facts” 
afforded; and like the watchful mariners in hjs midnight course, must 
if he can, so use these distant but /ized stars, of however small magni- 
tude, as to keep him from error and difficulty. 

We should receive with some forbearance statements of observed 
coincidences, and conformities, for under such aspects the laws of natu- 
ral science generally at first present themselves. 

Whatever tends to develop theory, ought therefore to be acceptable, 
and few speculations, which are entered upon honestly, fail to elicit some 
truth. 

A complete revolution in philosophy and the arts may be traced to 
such commonplace occurrences, as the falling of an apple, the boiling of 
a kettle, or the flaying of a frog. But the mdster-minds of the respec- 
tive periods were required to render these most simple occurrences sub- 
servient to the weighing of the sun; the subduing of the winds and 
tides, and the annihilating of space in the intercourse of man with 
distant man! 
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We may then hope and take courage when any “ conformities ” 
and ‘‘ coincidences” present themselves in connexion with even the most 
abstruse science, provided we take proper care that they be placed 
before such master minds as alone are able to adopt truth, and reject 
fallacy; and what science is more tmportant or less understood 
Terrestrial Magnetism! 

Perhaps not many books have been received with greater caution 
and interest, than Col. Reid’s on Storms, or have resulted in more real 
benefit to the nautical world, and therefore to mankind; and there is a 
large and energetic and highly talented class of persons in our naval 
officers and mercantile commanders who have the will, and the leisure, 
and the opportunity, of aiding with observations which they only can 
furnish; but like a mighty steam-engine they must have a “line” to 
run upon. Valuable reports are added almost daily upon the occurrence 
of storms, but I am not aware that any increase of absolute knowledge, 
has for years been attained, beyond what may be called “practical ;” 
a few humble remarks therefore on this difficult subject may perhaps be 
excused. 

Extraordinary characters belong to ‘ Cyclones” (the now accepted 
term for whirlwinds). They seem to strike the earth in certain purts 
only of its surface. There are well defined limits within which these 
fearful visitations assail us, and there are also regions which are totally 
exempt from them. At times the mightiest fabrics which human skill can 
construct, labour and groan, and literally tremble under their influence, 
until oak and iron are hurled in one vast wreck; and confusion, and 
distress, cover the raging surface of the ocean, or all is engulfed in the 
profound abyss. On shore, whole populations are destroyed, and the 
face of nature undergoes a permanent change at their approach. Such 
is their power, and no one who has witnessed or read of such dire calamity 
should fear to offer even the least hopeful clue to what might lead 
from the labyrinth of speculation to knowledge and its resources. 

If we examine Redfield’s and Col. Reid’s illustrations, it will appear 
that some places in particular, are remarkable as districts at a 
Cyclones have most uniform recurrence; and most dreaded effects. Let 
us take the West India Islands, and the Southern Indian Ocean. If 
we also examine ‘“ Barlow’s Chart of Equal Variations,” we shall find 
certain lines denoting every degree of variation of the needle, and then 
lines being drawn through points having the same amount of variation, 
are hence called “ lines of equal variation of the compass.” 

In the first place, the hurricanes of the West Indies have a certain 
uniformity of direction which offers much field for consideration. The 
all invariably originate in the equinoctial regions of calms; strike the 
earth in a direction nearly coinciding with the lizes of equal, or lines of 
no variation of the compass—approach the coast of the United States, 
when they most generally (perhaps always) recurve to the eastward, 
and approximate the more northerly lines of variation, tn which they 
seem to lose themselves in the prevailing westerly winds which also 
blow along these lines. 

NO. 3.—XXI. x 
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In the next place, we see that in the southern hemisphere to the 
eastward of Madagascar, the direction is accurately and invariably simi- 
lar; for, originating near the Equator, they begin their course by travers- 
ing as before, the lines of equal variation, from the regions of equatorial 
calms, recurve to the eastward, (not far from Madagascar, ) and approxi- 
mating the more southerly lines of equal variation, lose themselves 
finally in the prevailing north-west winds, which also blow along these 
lines. Hence it will be apparent that the directions of the Cyclones in 
the northern and southern hemispheres are precisely similar, but reversed ; 
and Col. Reid proves that the gyrations take contrary directions in each 
hemisphere; why they should recurve at particular places is for further 
research. 

It is submitted therefore, that here alone is sufficient “ coincidence ” to 
warraut serious enquiry. We might bear in mind the circumstance of 
these curves extending to equal distances from the line of no variation 
in each hemisphere. 

Now, should there be any general law involved in these occurrences 
tt would be evident in other districts—let us see! 

Not to mention the various proofs which exist in Col. Reid’s work, 
the Times of yesterday, (of December 10th, 1851), has the following 
mention of a hurricane which happened on the 26th October last, viz.— 
“The gale commenced from the south-east and blew in tremendous 
gusts for twelve hours, extending along the whole coast from Madras 
to the mouths of the Hooghly.” An unexpected corroboration! For 
here, as in the West Indies and near Madagascar, the Cyclone evidently 
took its rise in the regton of equatorial calms, having, according to the 
assumed law for the northen hemisphere, a north-westerly course from 
the equator, along the line of equal variation recurving to the east- 
ward, along the line of equal variation, and within, as before, a degree 
or two of the line of zo variation. 

In speaking of the typhoons of the China sea, Col. Reid remarks 
(page 261), “If the tracks of these typhoons are similar to those of the 
West India Hurricaues, they will generally come to Canton from the 
Phillippine Islands.” 

On comparing the tracks of typhoons with charts of equal variation 
they do so: for in accordance, (I repeat the phrases) with the assumed 
law for the northern hemisphere, they take a direction from the equator, 
along the line of equal variation, and as in all known cases, from 
within a degree or so of the line of no variation. Nor must I omit 
calling special attention to one other set of extraordinary “ coincidences.” 
If we take the district marked in charts as the limit of typhoons in the 
China sea, we shall notice that the line of “ Northern limit” begins on 
the Tropic of Cancer, in long. 190° east, passes along the northern end 
of Formosa, and curves along or near the Kurile Islands. 

The ‘‘ Southern limit” originates at the Gulf of Siam, leads to near 
the Caroline Islands, until it meets the meridian of what is considered to be 
the “ Eastern limit” of typhoons, in long. 148.° 

Also in lat. 10° south, there is a line commencing on the east coast of 
Africa ruaning eastward, just south of Java, until, by a PECULIAR SWEEP 
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in about long. 127° east, it suddenly bends southerly until it is lost in 
Vansittart Bay, in New Holland, es | is marked as a “limit of monsoons.” 
Now, on placing these on a chart of equal variations of the compass, we 
find that this line of northern limit of typhoons is identical with the 
line of no variation, while the “Southern limit” exactly bisects the 
space between the line of northern limit, and the line of southern limit 
of monsoons, in lat. 10° south, and the last is exactly and precisely 
in its eastern part in ¢he above noticed “peculiar sweep” into Vansit- 
tart Bay, New Holland, and, oN THE LINE OF NOVARIATION! Again, 
the axis of the great storm of November 1836, is supposed by Johnstone 
to have been in a direction between Newfoundland and the English Chan- 
nel, and this, again, is precisely on the line of equal variation. 

How incumbent is it then on naval and merchant commanders to en- 
rich us with observations made, as Capt. Methven so judiciously recom- 
mends, “on the spot, and at the time.” It is very desirable to obtain 
accurate information as to the monsoons of the coast of Brazil, and also 
those of the coast of Mexico. 

Johnstone, in his admirable Physical Atlas, observes (page 55), ‘In 
the Bay of Bengal, the storms always come from the eastward, and travel 
to the westward; rerHaps FROM E.S.E. to W.N.W., will be found an 
average track:”—this is again precisely on the line of equal variation! 

But there are other ‘“‘conformities” worthy of remark in these lines, for 
had the continent, or rather coast lines been designedly so contrived, as 
to form with them a uniforin desired angle of coincidence, it would have 
been difficult so to have drawn them as to have placed them in positions 
differing from the present arrangement. Asa general rule, it seems that 
the directions of all the principal mountain chains of the globe, however 
extended, yield some obedience to a law in which these lines of equal 
variation are an important feature! They generally, perhaps invari- 
ably, cross the lines of equal variation at a very large angle. Take 
Madagascar as a type. All the great promontories of the world shew 
this conformity. Look at the coast lines of North and South America, 
Australia, Africa (particularly where the coast of Guinea seems distorted 
as if to meet the requirements of the supposed law. Look at the Medi- 
terranean coast, the Baltic, the Alps, Pyrenees, Carpathians, Himalayas, 
the mountains in the United States, the Rocky Mountains, the group of 
Spice Islands, &c., and when we consider the various directions which 
these curves take, throughout the world, sufficient ‘ coincidences” and 
‘‘conformities” are found to justify investigation. 

I would further, with all deference, remark that, so far as limited 
observations warrant an hypothesis, and taking the wide ocean as un- 
influenced by promontories and local obstructions, we find I believe 
without exception, that the tidal or high water waves have a direction 
approaching a right angle to these lines of equal variation. If facts, 
these are worthy of notice; in all humility I beg to propose them (if 
not already done by others), to the nautical and scientific world, as subjects 
for research, and should be gratified to see among the Nautical Notices 
of the month in this Magazine, ary observations (‘made on the spot”) 
from commanders and others, as bear upon these remarks. The cir- 
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cumstance of cyclones always striking the earth's surface from the east- 
ward, would seem to indicate that thermo-electricity is an active agent 
in the Law of Storms, and thus its relation to ‘Terrestrial Mag- 
netism” renders a consideration of its influence, highly important and 
interesting to both the philosopher and the mariner. I am of course 
aware that these lines of equal variation undergo gradual periodical 
change; but time and more active observation must decide if the coin- 
cidences referred to accompany these changes. 


8. M. Saxsy. 
Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, 
December, 1851. 





THe FAREHAM LiFE-Boat. 


Ir it be admitted as a great desideratum, that every sea-going vessel, 
and especially every passenger-steamer and emigrant ship, should carry 
life-boats enough for any emergency, and which, while they possess every 
necessary qualification as seaboats, shall be quite out Ai the way of 
every thing else, and neither hamper a ship’s decks nor sides, then the 
boat to be described has a strong claim upon the attention of the public. 
This newly invented collapsible boat, which gained a prize medal at the 
Great Exhibition, has been fully tried upon a considerable scale, and is 
found to possess advantages beyond the inventor’s most sanguine expecta- 
tions. It combines strength with lightness in a degree far exceediug 
any other boat; it is quite insubmergible, being light even when full of 
water, and freeing itself very rapidly. It shuts into one-fifth of its beam, 
e.g. a boat ten feet wide shuts into two feet. The expansion is effected 
in one second entirely by its own weight, and when expanded, oars, 
masts, sails, &c., are all found in their places. 

It is a most excellent sea-boat, pulling very lightly, and in sailing, 
especially on a wind, it is superior to every other boat of equal draught. 

It is stowed outboard frapped to by gripes against the ship’s bulwarks 
or hammock nettings, and there presents scarcely anything for wind or 
sea to act upon. Owing to its extreme lightness and small dimensions 
when stowed, the very largest boats (even big enough to carry 500 
persons), may be carried outboard without inconvenience. 

Such is a brief ennumeration of some of its qualities and peculiarities, 
we will proceed next to state the manner in which the Fareham life-boat 
is constructed. 

The framework, which is of wood, American elm, is composed of 
broad, thin, and flat timbers running fore and aft; these are all joined 
together at the ends with a peculiar but simple chain hinge. The boat 
shown in the engraving has eleven such timbers, five on each ‘side the 
keel, when shut these all lie side by side like the leaves of a closed book; 


and when open, they assume the positions of planes radiating from a 
common axis. 
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On each of the edges of these timbers is stretched a covering of 
strong thick felt coated with india-rubber; thus the boat is doubled into 
ten longitudinal cells or compartments all distinct and separate, so that 
injury to one does not affect the buoyancy of the others. 

The ends of the timbers all abutt against a semi-cylindrical block at 
each end, which in addition to other advantages closes the apertures at 
which the air enters the cells. 

The platform which is jointed along the middle, is jointed also to one 
pair of timbers, and all the thwarts similarly to another. These com- 
pose the chief extenders of the boat. ; 

The great strength, which is truly astonishing, is owing to the 
plank-on-edge principle, these radial planes, combining together to 
produce extreme rigidity, while the two coverings binding the edges of 
the timbers in every direction, a structure is produced far exceeding 
anything else in the combination of strength with lightness. 

It should be well observed that though 20 light, this boat is extremely 
stiff and quite unequalled iu weatherly qualities, depending upon the 
peculiar form which the bottom takes when in the water. The slightly 
elastic material yields a little, and rises in faint grooves between the 
timbers, immensely increasing the lateral resistance. The finest and 
most beautiful lines can be easily obtained upon this principle. The 
expense of these boats is less than other life-boats. 


Proposed plan of lowering these and other boats. 


Nothing is more common in a sudden disaster at sea, than loss of life, 
arising from the way in which the boats are lowered. In the confusion, 
one fall runs out faster than another, or one gets fouled, and the boat 
takes the water end on. The proposed plan effectually prevents fouling, 
at the same time that both ends mest go down together. 

The boat is hoisted in the usual way, after which the loose ends of 
the falls are wound round a large two grooved sheave or reel, which 
takes all that remains; there is a friction strap passing round a kind of 
flaunch on the reel, acted upon by a lever like a common crane, a spring 
strong enough to produce the required degree of friction to prevent 
motion, is always acting upon the end of the lever; to lower the boat a 
hand applied near the spring pulls up against it, the friction is diminished 
and the boat begins to drop, and may be stopped or checked at pleasure. 

This will be easily understood by reference to the engraving (fig. 4,) 
R is the reel, DD the davits, SS two sheaves open like those of a snatch- 
block for laying the rope in when all wound up, L the lever, P the spring, 
S an iron stancheon to carry the reel. The dark line ee e is the friction 
strap; fig. 5, is the reel in profile showing its deep grooves. It will be 
observed that as the boat gathers way in descending, the turns of rope 
upon the reel become less and less, giving the lever more and more 
power over it. 


Description of Engravings. 
Fig. 1, is a midship section of the boat when expanded, aaa...a 
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are the timbers and 6 is the keel. These extend the two coverings 
ccc...c ontheir outer, andddd...d in their inner edges. Thus 
the whole boat is divided into ten longitudinal cells or segments eee. .e 
entirely distinct from each other; these cells inhale air in expanding the 
boat and blow it out again when she shuts. 

The extension of the boat which is most perfect and rigid is effected 
by the falling of the thwarts, f, and the platform g, assisted by small 
stancheons which drop under each thwart, and six others which support 
the gunwales, these last are shown at hh... h Fig. 2. 

The platform g gg... and the thwarts fff... f are shown in Fig. 
2, in their horizontal position when the boat is open; they all stand up 
like a high pitched roof when she is shut. 

There are two shackles k & on the centre hinges of the platform for 
collapsing the boat. 

The mode of stowing is shown in Fig. 3, / / is a part of a ship’s side 
and bulwarks, m a deck-beam, 2 the davit. 

The boat is frapped to against the bulwark outside, and secured there 
as firmly as possible in gripes in which also she rests. The spans o 0 
secured to ring-bolts in the gunwales, hang upon the davit-falls ready 
to receive the boat. 

To lower it is only necessary to cast off the gripes when the boat 
flies out and open into the position shown by the dotted line, at the 
same instant the thwarts, platform, and stancheons all drop into their 
places; she makes one violent inspiration, by which some hundreds of 
cubic feet of air are inhaled into the cells, and in one second she is ready 
to lower, having oars, mast, sails, &c., all in their places. 





Arctic MATTERS. 


The following letters (recently printed in “The Leader”) from an 
officer with Sir John Franklin are interesting at the present time. 


Her Mujesty’s ship Erebus, at sea, 
June 8, 1845, Ten p.m. 


—You appeared very anxivus that I should keep a journal for your 
especial perusal. Now, I do keep a journal, such as it is, which will be 
given to the Admiralty; but, to please you, I shall note down from time 
to time such things as may strike me, either in the form of a letter, or in any 
other form that may at the time suit my fancy. I shall probably never read 
over what I may have written, so you will excuse inaccuracies. 

I commence to night because I am ina good humour. Every one is shak- 
ing hands with himself. We have a fair wind, actually going seven knots, sea 
tolerably smooth, though we do roll a little; but this ship has the happy faci- 
lity of being very steady below, while on deck she appears to be plunging 
and rolling greatly. Our lat. is now about 60° 0’, long.9° 30’, so you will fin 
out our “‘ whereabouts.” The steamers Railer and Blazer left us at noon 

esterday, near the Island of Rona, seventy or eighty miles from Stromness. 
heir captains came on board and took our letters; one from me will have 
told you of our doings up to that time. There was a heavy swell and wind 
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from north-west; but it began veering to weat and south-west, which is fair. 
The steamers then ranged alongside us, one on each side, as close as possi- 
ble without touching, and, with the whole force of lungs of officers and men, 
gave us (not three, but) a prolongation of cheers, to which, of course, we 
responded. Having done the same to the Terror, away Oe went, and in an 
hour or two were out of sight, leaving us with an old gull or two and the 
rocky Rona to look at; and then was the time to see if any one flinched 
from the undertaking. Every one’s cry was, ‘ Now we are off at last!” No 
lingering look was cast behind. We drank Lady Franklin's health at the old 
gentleman’s table, and, it being his daughter's birth-day, hers too. But the 
wind, which had become fair as the steamers left (as if to give the latest, best 
news of us), in the evening became foul from north-west, and we were going 
northward instead of westward. The sky was clear, the air bracing and ex- 
hilirating. I had a slight attack of aguish headache the evening before, but 
am now clear-headed, and I went to bed thinking of you and dear——,, whose 
portrait is now looking at me; for I am writing at the little table you will 
see in the Jllustrated News—only you must imagine that the said table is 
three feet long, or from the bed to the door, and the picture just looking 
down at me. 

This morning we began to have a fair wind; before the day was half over 
it was right aft. The Terror is coming after us, the transport sailing close 
to us with as little sail possible, for she could run us out of sight if she chose; 
they fear the ice, doubtless, not being built to shake it away. In our mess 
we have the following, whom I shall probably from time to time give you 
descriptions of:—First Lieutenant, Gore ; second, Le Viscomte: third, Fair- 
holme; purser, Osmar; surgeon, Stanley; assistant-surgeon, Goodsir; ice- 
master, (so called), Reid; mates,—Sargent, Des Veux, Couch; second 
master, Collins; commander you know better than he does himself. 

The most original character of all—rough, intelligent, unpolished, with a 
broad north-country accent, but not vulgar, good humoured, and honest 
hearted—is Reid, a Greenland whaler, native of Aberdeen, who has com- 
manded whaling vessels, and amuses us with his quaint remarks and descrip- 
tions of the ice, catching whales, &c. For instance, he just said to me, on 
my saying we should soon be off Cape Farewell, at this rate, and asking if 
one might not generally expect a gale off it (Cape Farewell being the south 
point of Greenland), ‘Ah! now, Mister Jems, we'll be having the weather 
fine, Sir! fine! No ice at arl about it, Sir, unless it be the bergs—arl the 
ice ‘ll be gone, Sir, only the bergs, which I like to see. Let it come on to 
blow, look out fora big un. Get under his lee, and hold on to him fast, Sir, 
fast. If he drifts near the land, why, he grounds afore you do.” The idea 
of all the ice being gone, except the icebergs, is racy beyond description. I 
have just had a game of chess with the purser Osmar, who is delightful. 
He was with Beechey in the Blossom, when they went to Behring Straits to 
look out for Franklin, at the time he surveyed the north coast of America, 
and got within 150 miles of him; he was at Petro Paulowski, in Kamschatka, 
where I hope to go, and served since on the lakes of Canada. I was at first 
inclined to think he was a stupid old man because he had a chin and took 
snuff; but he is as merry hearted as any young man, full of quaint dry say- 
ings, always good humoured, always laughing, never a bore, takes his ‘ pinch 
after dinner,” plays a “rubber,” and beats me at chess—and, he is a gen- 
tleman. 

The second master Collins is the very essence of good nature, and I may 
say good humour. And now, good night, it is past eleven o'clock. I have 
written without stopping, all with the porcupine quill. God bless you! 

6th. To-day Sir John Franklin showed me such part of his instructions as 
related to the main purposes of our voyage, and the necessity of observing 
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everything from a flea to a whale in the unknown regions we are to visit. He 
also told me I was especially charged with the magnetic observations. He 
then told all the officers that he was desired to claim all their remarks, 
journals, sketches, &c., on our return to England, and read us some part of 
his instructions to the officers of the Trent, the first vessel he commanded 
in 1818, with Captain Buchan, on an attempt to reach the North Pole, point- 
ing out how desirable it is to note everything, and give one’s individual 
opinion on it. He spoke delightfully of the zealous co-operation he ex- 
pected from all, and his desire to do full justice to the exertions of each. 

To-day has been a gloomy day, as far as sunshine is concerned, and the 
wind has drawn round to the northward, though so little of it, that the old 
Erebus cannot keep her head the right way, or, as we term it, she “falls off,” 
with the roll of the sea. Seven or eight large grampnses came shooting past 
us to the south-west, which Mr. Goodsir declared were delightful animals. 
Last evening a shoal of porpoises were bounding about the bows of the vessel 
as she plunged into the sea, and a bird called a mullimauk, a sort of peterel, 
which the Arctic people look for as a sign of going toward the icy regions. 

At dinner to-day Sir John gave us a pleasant account of his expectations 
of being able to get through the ice on the coast of America, and his disbe-~ 
lief in the idea that there is open sea to the northward. He also said he 
believed it to be possible to reach the Pole over the ice by wintering at 
Spitzbergen, and going in the spring before the ice broke up and drifted to 
the south, us it did with Parry on it. 

Towards midnight.—I can’t make out why Scotchmen just caught al- 
ways speak in a low, hesitating, monotonous tone of voice, which is not at 
all times to be understood—this is, I believe, called ‘cannyness.”’ Mr. 
Goodsir is “canny.” He is long and strait, and walks upright on his toes, 
with his hands tucked up in each jacket pocket. He is perfectly good hu- 
moured, very well informed on general points, in natural history learned, was 
Curator of the Edinburgh museum, appears to be about twenty-eight years 
of age, laughs delightfully, cannot be in a passion, is enthusiastic about all 
’ologies, draws the insides of microscopic animals with an imaginary- ointed 
pencil, catches phenomena in a bucket, looks at the thermometer and every 
other meter, is a pleasant companion, and an acquisition to the mess. So 
much for Mr. Goodsir. 

7th. 11 p.m —Pitching heavily, breeze increasing from W.N.W. It came 
on as the sun was thinking of setting, about nine, in the form of a bank, be- 
hind which he vanished; it then rose in the form of an arch, and J expected 
wind; but, having overspread the sky, it settled into a steadily increasing 
breeze. Barometer rising as rapidly as it fell, and I have been prognostica- 
ting a sort of gale in consequence. It was calm all last night, cloudy all 
to-day. Passed the day in working and making observations, when the sun 
did peep out, with Le Viscomte. There is nothing in this day’s journal that 
will interest or amuse you at all events, and I am not in a humour for des- 
cribing any more messmates. 

8th.—I like a man who is inearnest. Sir John Franklin read the church 
service to-day and a sermon so very beautifully, that I defy any man not to 
feel the force of what he would convey. The first Sunday he read was a day 
or two before we sailed, when Lady Franklin, his daughter, and niece at- 
tended. Every one was struck with his extreme earnestness of manner, evi- 
dently proceeding from real conviction. We had a heavy sea and stiff breeze 
to-day ; but it moderated at four o'clock, and the sun came out clear and 
beautiful. In lat. 62°, at nine o'clock this evening, we tacked (if you know 
— it is), and stood to the south-west. We saw a ship from Peterhead 
to-day. 

10%.—I was beginning to write last night, but the ship was tumbling about 
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to such an extent that I went to bed, and had to turn out again immediately 
and get the top-sails reefed, as it blew very hard in squalls. The ship 
pitched about as much as I ever saw any ves:el, but still very easily. Reid 
says he does not like to see the wind “ seeking a corner to blow into.” I 
worked observations all yesterday, and to-day took several on deck. The 
weather moderated this morning, and all day we have had little wind and 
tolerably smooth sea. A clear, fine sunset at a quarter to ten, and Goodsir 
examining “ mollusca,” in a meecroscope, He is in ecstacies about a bag full 
of blubber-like stuff, which he has just hauled up in a net, and which turns 
out to be whales’ food and other animals. I have been reading Sir John 
Franklin's vindication of his government of Van Diemen’s Land, which was 
to come out a week or two after we sailed. He has ready all the sheets, and 
cuts up Lord Stanley a few, and says he is serene and imperious. 

Here ends, I find, my third sheet; so if you don't like your letter thus far 
pray don't read the following which J infend to write. There is nothing to 
interest you now, and we are not far on our journey, so I wind up this and 
call it a letter, just for the sake of adding that I am, as ever, yours, &c. 

More of the 10th.—Crouch is a little, black-haired, smooth-faced fellow— 
good humoured in his own way; writes, reads, works, draws, all quietly. Is 
never in the way of anybody, and always ready when wanted; but I can find 
no remarkable point in his character, except, perhaps, that he is, I should 
think, obstinate. Stanley, the surgeon, I knew in China. He was in the 
Cornwallis a short time, where he worked very hard in his vocation. Is 
rather inclined to be good looking, but fat, with jet black bair, very white 
hands, which are always abominably clean, and the shirt sleeves tucked up; 
giving one unpleasant ideas that he would not mind cutting one’s leg off im- 
mediately—*if not sooner.” He is thoroughly good natured and obliging 
and very attentive to our mess. Le Viscomte you know. He improves, if 
possible, on closer acquaintance. Fairholme, you know or have seen, is a 
smart, agreeable companion, and a well informed man. Sargent, a nice, 
pleagant- looking lad, very good natured. Des Voux I knew in the Cornwal- 
“is. He went out in her to join the Endymion, and was then a mere boy. 
He is now a most unexceptionable, clever, agreeable, light-hearted, obliging 
young fellow, and a great favourite of Hodgson’s, which is much in bis favour 

sides. 

Graham Gore, the first lieutenant, a man of great stability of character, a 
very good officer, and the sweetest of tempers, is not so much a man of the 
world as Fairholme or Des Voeux, is more of Le Viscomte’s style without 
his shyness. He plays the flute dreadfully well, draws sometimes very well, 
sometimes very badly, but is altogether a capital fellow. 

Here ends my catalogue. I don’t know whether [ have managed to con- 
vey an impression of our mess, and you know me sufficiently to be sure that 
I mention their little faults, failings, and peculiarities in all charity. I wish 
I could, however, convey to you a just idea of the immense stock of good 
feeling, good humour, and real kindliness of heart in our small mess. We are 
very happy, and very fond of Sir John Franklin, who improves very much as 
we come to know more of him. He is anything but nervous or fidgety; in 
fact, | should say remarkable for energetic decision in sudden emergencies; 
but I should think he might be easily persuaded where he has not already 
formed a strong opinion. 

Our men are all fine, hearty fellows, mostly North-countrymen, with a few 
man-of-war'a men. We feared at Stromness that some of them would re- 
pent, and it is usual to allow no leave—the Terror did not. But two men 
wanted to see—one his wife whom he had not seen for four years, and the 
other his mother whom he had not seen for seventeen—so I Jet them go to 

tkwall, fourteen miles off. I also allowed a man of each mess to go on 
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shore for provisions. They all came on board to their leave; but finding we 
were not going to sea till the following morning, four men (who probably had 
taken a leetle too much whiskey, among them was the little old man who had 
not seen his wife for four years) took a small boat that lay alongside and went 
on shore without leave. ‘Their absence was soon discovered, and Fairholme, 
assisted by Baillie, and somebody or other, brought all on board by three 
o'clock in the morning. I firmly believe each intended coming on board (if 
he had been sober enough), especially the poor man with the wife—but, ac- 
cording to the rules of the service, these men should have been severely 
punished—one method being to stop their pay and give it to the constables, 
or others, who apprehended them. It struck me, however, that the punish- 
ment is intended to prevent misconduct in others, and not to revenge their 
individual misconduct—men know very well when they are in the wrong— 
and there is clearly no chance of any repetition of the offence until we get 
to Valparaiso, or the Sandwich Islands; so I got up at four o'clock, had 
every body on deck, sent Gore and the Sergeant of marines below, and 
searched the whole deck for spirits, which were thrown overboard. This took 
two good hours; soon after which we up anchor, and made sail out. I said 
nothing to any of them. They evidently expected a rowing, and the old man 
with the wife looked very sheepish, and would not look me in the face; bat 
nothing more was said, and the men have behaved not a bit the worse ever 
since. I don’t know why I tell you all this. I meant to go to bed when I 
finished the other sheet; but went to look at some beautiful specimens of 
‘crustaceous animals in the microscrope, one of which, about a quarter of an 
inch long, is an sek new animal, and has a peacock’s tail. Goodsir is 
drawing it. And now I must really say good night; it is past one o'clock. 

1tth and 12th.—All yesterday it blew very hard, with so much sea that we 
shipped one or two over the quarter-deck, by which I got a good drenching 
once. The sea is of the most perfect transparency—a beautiful, delicate, 
cold-looking green, or ultramarine. Long rollers, as if carved out of the es- 
sence of glass bottles, came rolling towards us; vow and then topped with a 
beautiful pot-of-porter-looking head. At sunset the wind moderated, and 
was calm at night. This morning a fair wind until four o'clock, p.m., when 
thick fogs blew over at last, and settled this evening into a strong northerly 
breeze (fair for us), by which we are going on at a good rate, with another 
sea getting up in an opposite direction to the last, and between the two we 
are rolling somewhat. We are now only six miles from Iceland—south of it. 

14th.— Yesterday evening the sea went down much, and the wind became 
very light. This morning the wind was quite fair, having been so more or 
less all night; but instead of having clear weather as with the north-east 
wind, it came to south-east and brought hard rain and thick fogs all day. 
We are now, however, (eleven P.m.), going seven knots and a quarter in a 
thick fog. with the Terror on one side and transport on the other, keeping 
close for fear of losing sight of us. To-day we arranged all our books in 
the mess, and find that we have a very capital library. Reid still amuses us. 
He has just told me how to boil salt fish when it is very salt. He saw the 
steward towing it overboard, and roared out :—‘‘ What are you making faces 
at there? That's not the way to get the sarit oout.” It appears, that when 
it boils it is to be taken off the fire and kept just not boiling. This is Satur- 
day night. Reid and Osmar are drinking ‘‘Sweathearts and wives;’’ and 
they wanted me to join. I said I had not the one, and did not want the 
other. Good night. 





———Nothing has been written for you these last few days—not be- 
cause I had nothing to say, or did not think of you, but because I have 
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had plenty to do in the writing and calculating way; and because, just as I 
was beginning to get paper and ink ready, I found I was in bed, and fell 
asleep. To dey is ‘ Waterloo-day,” and we drank the Duke's health at Sir 
John’s table. ‘Ihere was a talk before we left England of a brevet on this 
day ; if this be true, I think it more than probable that I shall get the rank 
of Captain. With this idea, I took a glass of brandy and water at ten o'clock, 
which, allowing for difference of longitude, answers to half-past seven in 
London, and drank your healths, in petto—fancying you might be drinking 
wine. In fact, we took an imaginary glass of wine together, and I don’t care 
how soon we may take a real one. Now! am laughing, for Reid has just said 
scratching his head—‘ Why, mister Jems, you never seem to me to sleep at 
arl; you’re always writin!” I tell him that uhen I do sleep I do twice as much 
as other people in the same time. Now for the journal. . 

15th.— Wind fair and strong, with a higk sea; but we carried on much 
sail, heeling over much; and we actually fancy we went nine knots. In the 
evening it moderated, and the weather was clear and cool. 

16th.—Calm day, sea glassy smooth, cloudy weather, no sun. After break- 
fast I went on board the Terror, to see Captain Crozier about my “ Fox” ob- 
servations (Fox being a dipping-needle invented by him). Fairholme and 
Le Viscomte followed in the India-rubber boat, which was being tried when 
you came to Woolwich. Crozier and Little, first lieutenant, and lieutenant 
Griffiths, the agent for transport, dined on board witb Sir John. 

17th.—The sun shone out, and we had a smooth day; air cold. Since the 
11th the thermometer on deck in the shade has never been above 50 degrees 
or below 45 degrees, night or day; generally 46 degrees or 48 degrees. At 
night cloudy, with a bright light on the horizon to the north-east, which Gore 
says is Aurora Borealis. Reid calls it “‘ice-blink.” I say it is the reflection 
of sunset, though it is north-east. It looks like a large town on fire, twenty 
miles off. 

To-day (18th) we set to work, and got a catalogue made of all our books, 
and find we have amongst us a most splendid collection. The ‘‘crow's-nest’’ 
is up—which is unusually a cask lined with canvas—at the fore-top-mast- 
head, for a man to stand in to look out for channels in the ice. With us it 
is a sort of canvass cylinder, hooped, and is at the mainu-top-gallant-mast-head 
(if you know where that is). Reid, who will have the peculiar privilege of 
being perched up there, says it is a very expensive one. 

19th —Twelve o'clock at night. I suppose we are 149 or 150 miles from 
Cape Farewell. Blowing hari but not a rough sea, although there is a 
swell. When I say hard, I mean fresh; we can carry much sail, and do. I 
can scarcely manage to get Sir John to shorten sail at all. Still cloudy. At 
half-past ten, a bright light appeared in the north-west, which was set down 
as Aurora, but turned out really to be the reflection of sunset. The clouds 
and mist moved off as if a blanket were being withdrawn, leaving an orange- 
coloured clearness underneath in the form of an arch with a well-defined 
dark horizon, which clearness turned out to be a real clear sky, cold looking 
and fine; and now the officer of the watch comes to tell me the wind is 
lighter, and we certainly are quieter. ‘Shake a reef out, set the fore-top- 
gallant-sail” (the main being set). “Call me at six if anything happens.” 
Good night, good night! ‘ 

24th.—In Davis’ Straits. Cape Desolation at noon to-day, bearing east 
ninety miles, but we can’t see it. We have just done with a glorious gale of 
wind, which has been sending us on in grand style. _1 wrote last on Thurs- 
day night, and shall sum up fom thence. Qn Friday, the 20th (and Thurs- 
day night also, though I did go to bed so quietly), we kicked and plunged 
and danced ina tremendous manner, the sea running all manner of ways; 
the day was nearly calm, with a very heavy swell, the ship rolling deeply. 
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A number of “bottle noses,” a species of whale about twenty-eight feet 
long, came dancing about us; their head is very peculiar, and unless they 
are very close, 50 as to see their beak under water, one fancies their fore- 
heads are snouts poked up above the water. All this night we jumped and 
danced again with a strong breeze dead foul for us, which at midnight had 
turned into a complete gale; the air cold, though the thermometer stood 
fixed at 42 degrees. On Saturday calm again, and smooth water. Molimau- 
les, and trees with the bark rubbed off by ice, floating about. Sir John at 
dinner; most amusing with anecdotes of an Indian chief, whom he met in 
the journey in which he suffered so much—named, I| think, Akatcho, who 
appears to have been a fine character. 

Sunday, 22nd.—It began to blow bard suddenly at seven in the morni 
from east (you must recollect that our course is westerly). We strug led 
through the church service on the lower deck, the ships rolling and punning 
much, the sea curling astern beautifully. 

Yesterday, 23rd.— We had the highest sea I ever saw; it was very fine. I 
know nothing finer than a gale of wind, particularly when yon are running 
before it. We had a few seas on our decks, one of which found its way down 
on to our table, just as we had done dinner. I dined at our mess to-day, Sir 
John finding bis guests could not hold on and eat too. We are packed close 
and can’t move very far. But the good humour of everyone is perfect; and 
we do dance before it so finely—I mean before the wind. It rained hard all 
yesterday and all night, and this morning a glorious sun and a clear blue air 
sent us all up to dry ourselves and our clothes. We have gradually altered 
our course, and are now steering due north. At noon to-day Cape Desola- 
tion was due east ninety miles, so we are sz Davis Straits. e sea is now 
moderately smooth and the wind still fair. I am writing this at balf-past ten, 
in broad daylight. Sir John says that in his voyage to Hudson’s Bay he 

assed the very spot we were on yesterday, rh was sailing through 
ice. We have not yet seen ice or land. he sea is beginning to get 
colder. The air still at 41°, but to-day it felt delightfully cold. The mon- 
key has, however, Just put on a blanket, frock, and trowsers, which the sai- 
lors have made him (or rather her), so I suppose it is getting cold. Adieu 
for the present. 7 

Wednesday, 25th.—~At one this morning I was on deck looking at the west 
coast of Greenland and an iceberg—although the land was forty miles off; 
and the berg six or eight. We sailed along it before the wind until noon, 
and the thermometer, when I went on deck had gone down to 39°, though 
it still keeps at 42° in the day. The coast of Greenland looks rugged, and 
sparkling with snow, the shadows and ravines forming deep black marks : 
we regret not being a little nearer to see it better. This morning one snow 
iceberg was to be seen a long way off. I am now writing, 11 P.m., lat. 63°, 
near about a place marked on the chart as Lichtenfells. The sea, as the sun 
set half an hour ago, was of the most delicate blue in the shadows; B aided 
calm—so calm that the Zerror’s mast-heads are reflected close alongside, 
though she is half a mile off. ‘The air is delightfully cool and bracing, and 
everybody is in good humour either with himself or his neighbours. I have 
been on deck all day, taking observations. Goodsir is catching the most 
extraordiuary animals in a net, and is in ecstasies. Gore and Des Veeux are 
over the side, poking with nets and long poles, with cigars in their mouths, 
and Osmar laughing; he is really an original, and a delightfully dry fellow. 
} am very sleepy and tired, but did not like to go to bed without writing on 
the first day.in which we have seen Arctic Land. Reid says “ We shall 
soon see the Huskimays,” which he says are vulgarly called “ Yacks” by the 
whalers, and ‘' Huski’s”’ for shortness. 

[By the time our next number appears the Arctic sbips fitting out for the 
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command of Captain Sir Edward Belcher, will be on the point of departure. 
We shall then take care to preserve for our readers an account of them, with 
some observations on Arctic matters. In the mean time our Nautical 
ey crowd on our hands, obliging us to give them our attention. 
aw FD. ae 
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Tipes ar Kampor. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. G. D. Bonnyman to G. W. Earl, Esq, 


Six.—In consequence of your note to me last voyage I paid considerable 
attention to the Tides at Kampot, not being able to spare a boat on shore 
I attempted to obtain the exact rise and fall of the water by sinking a hollow 
tube, into which, a float attached to an index was inserted, but the plan 
would not answer on account of the strength of the tide.. I had therefore, 
to trust to the deep-sea lead, by which the height of the ship's rail above the 
water was noted in feet and inches for every hour through the day, for 
thirty days. The result gives the time of high water at noon and mid- 
night on full and change days; but there is very little difference in the time 
on any other day. The set also has no ap legal depending generally on 
the wind. Greatest rise two feet, velocity two and a half to three knots. 

The variation by an inferior compass by the mean of numerous observa- 
tions was 1° 50’ E. . 

Ido not suppose the following is of much consequence, but as we are 
accustomed to be guided by the great Hydrographer, an error is as well 
corrected. 

The passage to which I allude is in the account of Malacca (page 256, vol. 
2, fifth edition), where it states that “Tanjong Cling” bears W. 8° N., 
outer extremity of Fishers Island W.12° N. to W. 16°N. from the lighthouse. 
Any one who has been at Malacca will be convinced that this is erroneous, 
when he considers that Fishers Island opens out from the point soon after 
leaving the vessel to pull on shore, which could not be the case if it was to 
the northward as the above bearings would imply. In the older editions, the 
flagstaff is said to bear E. 14° N. from the Circular shoal, balf a mile south 
of the island. 

By a com having 2° easterly variation, I made the flagstaff which 
is close to the light bear east; and with it bearing N. 89° E. by the same 
compass from a place about the middle of the island, the observed latitude 
was 2° 11’N. ‘his nearly agrees with the latitude assigned io it by Capt. 
Ross. If you thought them of any service, I shall be happy to send you t 
angles taken from the flagstaff and Fishers Island, I was induced to take 
them from having observed that the bearings of the various bills and islands 
never agreed, when working into the roads. 

. I an, &c. 
Geo. D. Bonnrman. 
Singapore, November 30th, 1851. 





Rgoeviations yok rus Pont or St. Tuomas. 


_l. No vessél is allowed to stand off and on, or to anchor in the out-bays 
_ Without special leave. 
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2. No vessel which has anchored outside Prince Rupert's Rock, is allowed 
to remain at anchor there longer than twenty-four hours, for which a special 
leave must be immediately applied, and which does not exempt the vessel 
from entering and clearing at the custom-house in the usual manner. 

8. No vessel is allowed to anchor in front of the fort, so as to mask it, or 
prevent it from taking a range of the whole entrance to the harbour. The 
sterns of vessels anchoring to the eastward in the harbour, must ,in conse- 

uence thereof, not lay more westerly than in a S.S.E. direction from the 
flagstaff op the fort, and the bows of vessels anchoring to the westward in 
the harbour not more easterly than S.b.W. from the same. When the cargo 
or part thereof, is intended to be entered for exportation, the vessel has to 
anchor to the eastward of the fort, or immediately to remove thereto. No 
vessel must leave the port after sunset, except with night pass. 

4. No boats are permitted to take a rope from, or make fast to any vessel 
before she has anchored. No persons are permitted to go on board or leave 
a vessel before the captain of the port has been on board, and given such 
permission. By non-compliance herewith, the offender after summary inves- 
tigation by the police-master, will be fined in a sum of (5 to 25 pieces of 
eight, according to circumstances. 

5. To the captain of the port, shall be immediately reported whether there 
are any sick persons on board; if the vessel comes from a place where any 
contagious disease is prevailing; if any gunpowder, arms, or warlike stores 
are on board; and if there are any passengers. All persons are considered: 
as passengers who are not proved to belong to the crew of the vessel. 

f the captain of the port forbids a passenger to go on shore, the master 
of the vessel is answerable that such passenger does not leave the vessel 
before a permit from the police is obtained. 

6. Ship’s papers, manifests, and other documents concerning the articles 
and quantity of the cargo, must be delivered to the captain of the port on 
demand. 

7. After the vessel is brought to anchor, the master has:— 

First.— Within two hours to report himself at Christiansfort, which again 
must be done before the anchor is wayed or the vessel removed to another 
place, and before his departure he has to present there his custom-house 
clearance. 

Second.— Within two hours after his arrival he shall deliver to the“police 
office an exact list of the passengers who have arrived with him,”"under a 
penalty of from 25 to 200 pieces of eight. 

Third.— And within twenty-four hours make an entry at the custom-house. 
Should he commence to discharge cargo before the vessels is entered at the 
custom-house, he will be liable to a fine of 300 dollars. 

8. Vessels coming into the harbour after sunset must show colours the 
next morning at suprise, and then immediately be reported to the fort ; and, 
if any passengers on board, at the police-office before 9 o'clock. 

In such cases the master may, when there is no sickness on board or at 
the place from whence he came, land passengers well known to him and en- 
tirely unsuspicious; but he is then responsible as well for accidents which 
may arise therefrom, as for the personal appearance of the passengers at the 
police-office on the following morning. 

9. None of a vessel’s crew may be discharged, or left on shore here without 
the police-master’s permission, and every change of the crew shall be noted 
by the proper authority on the muster-roll, before the departure of the 
vessel. 

Every person who may be on board when a vessel departs, shall, if belong- 
ing to the crew, be duly entered ou the muster-roll of the said vessel by the 
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proper authority, and if a passenger, be provided with a lawful passport, 
under a penalty of from 25 to 200 pieces of eight, to be paid by the master. 

10. All vessels shall moor immediately after having anchored; the jib- 
booms must be rigged in, the spritsail-yard laid fore and aft, and every thing 
that might prevent vessels from warping or sailing in the harbour taken on 
board, and not again be rigged out anti the vessel is hauled up and ready 
to sail. 

No boats, stages or spars are permitted to lay astern of any vessel. 

Anchors by which the vessel is moored must be provided with buoys and 
shortened buoy-ropes. 

11. Except in extraordinary cases, no boats are permitted to discharge or 
load at any wharf after sunset ; none of the crew of vessels lying in the har- 
bour (masters and mates excepted) may be ashore after the evening gun 
has fired, unless they are provided with a pass fromthe police. After 
supset no boats are allowed to lay at any other than the King’s Wharf, and 
must not be detained for their officers later than 8 o'clock, 

12. It is prohibited to warm pitch, tar, turpentine or oil on board ; to. 
throw dead animals overboard ; to careen vessels for the purpose of scraping 
or cleaning the bottom. It is also prohibited to throw ballast overboard, 
liable to a penalty of from 150 to 300 Rdr. W. Ct., of which one third will 
devolve to the informer. A place for discharging ballast will be pointed out 
by the harbour-master. 

13. It is not permitted to fire guns, musketry, pistols, or other fire- 
arms in the harbour after sunset, except in cases of distress. 

14. Any one that loosens or cuts away a buoy, will be imprisoned imme- 
diately, and liable to the severest punishment. 

15. No porter or labourer shall be employed without being provided with 
@ written permission from the police-master, and his plate as ordered 

16. When an alarm is fired, viz., two guns in quick succession from 
Christiansfort, the balf of the crew of each vessel (or more when demanded) 
shall with the master or mate proceed to the King’s Wharf, and there place 
themselves under the command of the captain of the port ; when the alarm 
is fired on account of fire breaking out in the town, the crew shall bring 
with them two or three small sails, axes, buckets, boat-hooks, a running- 
tackle, and can-hooks. 

17. Masters of vessels lying in the harbour, shall, whenever any of their 
crew are taken sick, make immediate report thereof, to the officer of health, 
who is to inspect that no other than regular physicians attend the patient. 
In every case where this order is neglected, the master of the vessel will be 
liable to a fine of 500 pieces of eight. 

18. Masters of vessels bound for Danish ports, or for Hamburgh, shall 
report themselves at the post office eight days before they intend to sail. 

19. All orders from the captain of the port with regard to order in the 
harbour, must be immediately complied with, as those who do not conform 
thereto will be punished according to the existing laws, and have to pay all 
expenses thereby incurred. 

o excuse of ignorance of the existing laws, even those which may not 
be mentioned in these regulations, will be valid. 

20. Every master of a vessel entering this port is to ask for a copy of 
these port regulations, for which he will pay three cents. 

, By order of the Government, 
L. J. Ronpr, Captain of the Port. 

St. Thomas, January, 26th, 1838. 





Proposep Licuts.—Colonel Butterworth, if the sanction of the Bengal 
Government can be had, proposes to anchor the Torch light-ship, now at 
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Calcutta, on the 2} fathom bank, and to erect a light-house on Tree Island, if 
the money be subscribed ; this is all that is required for the lighting of the 
Straits. We hope to see our mercantile community join in the movement, 
for we certainly are sitting here in utter darkness. ‘The lose of the Pacha— 
the running ashore of the Singapore on 2} fathom bank, and the continual 
BP of ships on the Paracels and Pratas will doubtless have their proper 
effect. 





Fixep Lieut at Point Divy, Conomanpet Coast.—We have just received 
the following from our esteemed correspondent Captain Biden, at Madras. 


Madras Marine Board Office, 
15th February, 1851. 

Notice is hereby given that a fixed light, visible about twelve miles off, 
will be exhibited on and after the Ist of May next, trom a column erected 
about two miles north-west of the low sandy extremity of Point Divy. 

The following notice is taken from Lieutenant Fell's sailing directions for 
the Coromandel Coast; the spit therein alluded to having 13 fathom on its 
south-eastern edge. 

“Point Divy in lat 15° 57’ 40” N., long. 81° 15’ 00” E. Bears from 
Masulipatam Flag-staff S. 6° E., distant eleven miles anda half. This point 
is very low with a narrow sandy spit, extending from it about two miles and 
a half in a south-east direction. In rounding this point with a fair wind 
during the day vessels ought not to come under 6 fathoms till to the north- 
ward of it. Between Point Divy and False Point Divy the coast ought to 
be approached during the night with great caution, as the bank of soundings 
extends but few miles to seaward, having soundings of 100 fathoms, seven 
miles to seaward of a line of 6 and 7 fathoms. 

“From Point Divy to Masulipatam the coast trends nearly north and is 
safe to approach to 44 and 5 fathoms.’’ 

After the above date the light at Masulipatam will be discontinued. 

By order of the Marine Board, St. John's, 
J. Franxxuin, Secretary. 

N.B —The Point Divy Light is eighty feet above the level of the sea. 





Remarks ON THE ENTRANCE or THE River Mrn, wits Dreections For 
EXTBRING.—By Commander Cracroft, H.M.S. Reynard. 


Vusserts bound for the river Min will find excellent ancho in the north. 
east monsoon under the White Dogs, where it is recommended they should 
wait for the proper time of tide before attempting the bar. ; 

I¢ is high water at the White Dogs, two hours before the tide has done 
flowing at Rees Rock: with a leading wind, therefore, vessels leaving the 
White Dogs about an hour before high water, are sure to carry the tide with 
them as far as Woga Creek (where the opiuin vessels are stationed); if bound 
higher up the river, and they canoot ensure the tide through the Kinpai Pass, 
it will be proper to anchor there, and wait for low water slack, before attempt- 
ing to proceed further. 

The flood tide sets to the southward, and the ebb to the northward right 
across the bar; in the north-east monsoon therefore, should the wind become 
scant after a vessel has passed the Knoll, the ebb will be a weather tide. 

In his directions for entering the river, Capt. Collinson gives marks for 

ing the Knoll to the northward: since his survey was made, however, I 
ec reason to believe this channel has narrowed considerably, and as these 
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marks are also difficult to make out, [I have never availed myself of them, 
but always taken the channel to the southward of the Knoll. 

Pilots may be procured by sending in to the opium vessels in Woga Creek, 
but I have never employed one, and the following marks, which I have used 
ten times in H.M. late screw sloop, Reynard, during the years 1850 and 51, 
will lead a vessel safe through the south channel in the deepest water. 

lat.—Bring the breakwater, a large remarkable rock, close to the White 
Dogs, a little to the right, or nearly under that part of the North ‘sland 
(Tong-sha) which resembles a dome flattened, and keep in that position, on 
about a S.E.b.E. bearing. As soon as the high land to the northward of 
the entrance of the river is clearly distinguished, the Sharp Peak in the fore- 
ground, which cannot be mistaken, will appear nearly in the centre of, but 
under, a gap formed by two very high hills in the rear; let the Sharp Peak 
be kept in this position, and after the White Dogs become too indistinct to 
be any longer a guide, this mark which will fill up the pas the vessel 
closes the land, will bring her safe through the chandel th the deepest 
water, as far as Rees lock, which may be passed from half a mile, toa 
te and a half to the northward, but the distance must be judged by 
the eye. 

2nd.—Two islands, called the Brothers, apparently in the middle of the 
entrance to the river, and appearing, especially in hazy weather, like one 
island, will now be seen; the inner one has a whitewashed mark on its 
southern face; this mark kept open to the northward of the outer island, 
bearing about N.W.b.W.}W. will lead over the inner bar past Sharp Peak 
Point in the deepest water, should it be necessary to work in tack to the 
northward as soon as the mark ‘appears to the southward of the outer 
Brother. 

After having cleared the entrance, keep as nearly as possible in the cen- 
tre of the river, as the mud banks shelve considerably; the only danger is a 

tch on the rocky ma which extends nearly across the channel off ‘Temple 
point, and has only eight feet water on it at low water springs; this patch 
was discovered by Commander Luard, H.M.B. Serpent, in March 1851. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that the tides run very strong here, the 
ebb in the rainy season like a sluice for eight, and even nine hours; the rive 
and fall at springs is about eighteen feet at Temple Point. 

P, Uracrort, Commander R.N. 





Trintty- House, London, 
6th January, 1852. 


Notice is hereby given, that this Corporation having issued directions to 
the Masters and Mates of their several Light Vessels to the following effect, 
viz.— 

In the event of any light vessel being driven from her station, the master 
or mate, whichever be in charge, is carefully to consider whether she has 
driven to such a distance, or in such a direction, as to make it dangerous to 
Shipping to continue to shew her Lights, and if the distance or direction be 
not such as to endanger the safety of Vessela running on their course, the 
Lights and Balls are to be continued in the usual manner. 

But, should the Light Vessel have driven so as to be of no use as a Guide 
to Shipping, the usual Lights and Balls are, in that case, to be discontinued, 
and two Red Lights substituted, one at the end of the Davit forward, the 
other on a Stancheon beside the Ensign Staff; and a Red Flare Light shewn 
every quarter of an hour during the night. 

And further, when vessels are observed from a Light Vessel to be in dis- 
treas, or to require assistauce :— 

No. 3.—VOL. XXI. z 
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If in the day time, two guns are to be fired on board such Light Vessel, 
each at an interval of five minutes, and repeated every half hour until assist- 
ance be observed approaching. 

If in the night time, two guns are to be fired on board such Light Vessel, 
at similar intervals, each followed by a White Rocket thrown in the direction 
of the Vessel in distress, and these signals are to be continued until the re- 

uired assistance has been rendered. 

Masters of Vessels, Pilots, and other Persons are earnestly requested to 
take such necessary note of these Regulations as may be useful both for the 
avoidance of danger to themselves, and for aiding their endeavours to render 
assistance to others. 





Mannine tHe Navy. 


The following return to an order of the House of Commons, dated 18th 
February, 1852, for copy ‘‘of the recent Correspondence between the Admiralty 
and the Treasury, on the subject of the formation of a reserve of Seamen for 
manning the Navy,” has just been published: 

Admiralty, 10th Feb., 1852. 

Sir.—I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to 
state to you, for the information of the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty's 
Treasury, that the measures necessary for manning the fleet in case of any 
smergency have from time to time been under the serious consideration of this 

oard. 

The Lords of the Treasury will be fully aware of the deep importance of the 
subject, and the many difficulties that surround it, but my lords do not consider 
that these difficulties should deter them from bringing before parliament pro- 
posals for an arrangement, which may at the same time tend to the advantage 
of the country and of the maritime population, by rendering less necessary he 
recurrence to impressment. 

As a first step their Jordships propose to raise by voluntary entry a “ naval 
reserve,” composed of able seamen, whose services may be immediately avuil- 
able in case of need. 

The proposed reserve to consist of— 

200 petty officers of the Ist class. 
800 ditto ditto 2nd class. 
4,000 able seamen. 

The petty officers to be entered in the “reserve,” shall have served a period 
of not less than six years, and the able seamen not less than three years in her 
Majesty’s service, with certificates of good conduct. 

All men entered for the ‘‘reserve’’ to be borne on the books of a ship in com- 
mission, and furnished with leave tickets, renewable at the end of every year 
so long as they are retained. 

The reserve men shall be at liberty to serve in a merchant ship, provided 
their voyages are confined to the home trade Shipping, as defined by the act 
13 and 14 Vict., c. 93, s. 2; they shall also be liable to be called out from time 
to time for such periods and in such proportions as the Admiralty may direct. 

When called out for active service, they shall be liable to be retained for a 

eriod not exceeding five years, and at the expiration of that time shall not be 
Fable to compulsory service in the navy. 
Reserved men shall not be liable to ballot for the Militia while retained. 
Their service in the Royal Navy will count towards pension and Greenwich 
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Hospital, the same as that of seamen of the fleet, and two years on the reserved 
list, shall be considered equal to one year’s service at sea. 

First-class petty officer shall receive 121. a year. 

Second class ditto 9 5 

Able seamen ditto 6 SC; 

Reserve men shall attend at the most convenient ports and stations at the 
end of every three months, and after being duly inspected by a coast guard 
officer, shall receive the quarterly payment. 

Their lordships are aware, that in an arrangement so entirely new, it will be 
necessary that the Board should retain the power to make such regulations from 
time to time as experience may suggest. 

It will also be advisable to admit the entry of able seamen who have not 
served in her Majesty's navy, in case the number proposed be not completed 
from those who have served. 

The estimated expense of this arrangement is as follows: — 

200 Ist-class petty officers, at 127. perannum £2,400 





800 2nd 9 % at 9 i 7,200 
4,000 able seamen ‘i at 6 + 24,000 
£33,600 


As their lordships propose that the arrangement and machinery shall be 
worked through the officers of the coast guard, they apprehend that the ex- 
ense for management will be small; but in order to cover the expense of call- 
ing out the reserved men for a short time for the purpose of inspection or drill, 
their lordships propose to add a sum of £5,000 for contingencies, making a 
total of £38,600 
The Lords of the Admiralty request the sanction of the Tords of the 
Treasury for making provision for this sum in the naval estimates, under the 


first vote. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) J. Panxer. 
The Right Hon. W. G. Hayter, M.P., Treasury. 


Treasury Chambers, 13th Feb., 1852. 

Sia.—With reference to Captain Hamiltun’s communication of the 10th inst., 
I have it in command to acquaint you, for the information of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, that the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Treasury are pleased to approve of the measures therein proposed for manning 
the fleet in case of any emergency, and to sanction provision being made in 
the naval estimates, under the first vute, for the sum of thirty-eight thousand 
- hundred pounds, (£38,600,) for the purpose of carrying the same into 
effect. 





I am, &c., 
J. Cornzewaty Lewis, 





Tue Carture or Lagos, sy Commoporne Bruce’s Saquapaon. 


ia Sans reached us on Monday last of the capture of Lagos, by Com- 
modore Bruce. The Sampson, steam frigate, Captain Jones, was sent home 
with the despatches, and reached Lisbon on the 11th, when the Royal mail 
packet Severn was leaving for Southampton, who transferred her despatches to 
re packet, and Lieutenant Scrivener, the Naval agent, delivered them to the 
miralty. 
The following is the official account of the affair as gazetted :— 


* 
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‘‘ Penelope, off Lagos, Jan. 2, 1852. 

“Sin.—I have the honour to report, for the information of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, that their Lordships’ instructions of the 14th 
October, and the wishes of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, as far as respects Lagos, have been most faithfully fulfilled by the ex- 
pulsion of the slave-dealing chief, Kosoko, and his people, the utter destruc- 
tion of his town, and the establishment of the friendly chief Akitoye, with his 
fullowers, in the seat of power at Lagos. 

‘By my letter, No. 2!6, of 1851, their Lordships are aware that Kosoko 
at recently rejected the proffered friendship of England, and that he opposed 
with fire and sword the approach of a flag of truce proceeding to his seat of 
government with Mr. Consul Beecroft, who offered to negociace and to advise 
with him, and who was merely attended by an escort of armed boats, scarcely 
problematically sufficient for his personal safety among savages. 

“1, therefore, determined to send a strong and well-organised force to punish 
this refcactory chief, and having through the untiring energy and exertions of 
Mr. Beecroft, procured the attendance of Akitoye, and nearly 500 of bis fol- 
lowers, near tbe scene of action, ready to take advantage of a clear sweep 
when we should make it, I concerted measures with Captain Lewis I. Jones, 
of the Sampson, and Captain Henry Lyster, of this ship, who both were vo- 
lunteers on the occasion, and entrusted the detail and execution of the service 
to Captain Jones, seconded by Captain Lyster, and their Lordships will see from 
the accompanying reports, the complete success with which the enterprise has 
been crowned. 

“T am at a loss to do justice to the chivalrous bearing and devoted bravery 
of these two Officers; Captain Jones, who, commanding the expedition, was 
no leas conspicuous for his gallantry and firmness than for his judgment and 
energy; and Captain Lyster, who, finding himself, by unavoidable circum- 
stances, exposed in the Zeazer to be summarily destroyed by the enemy's guns, 
made a noble rush into the midst of armed men on shore, and with bis un- 
daunted followers spiked the obnoxious guns, and turned the fortune of the 
day at that point. It is to be borne in mind that our people could expect no 
quarter, nor did they get any. 

“I should come short of my duty did I not bring before the notice of their 
Lordships, the ardent and devoted gallantry exhibited during this very severe 
affair by officers andmen. The responsible part which Captain Lyster filled 
cost him a severe wound, happily not dangerous. Commander Hillyar of this 
ship, who was cherged with him, is severely but not dangerously wounded. 
Lieutenant Edward Marshall and F. D. Rich, each in command of a paddle box 
boat, exhibited beroism and firmness never surpassed. Lieutenant John Cor- 
bett, in command of Mr. Beecroft's iron boat with rockets, with his own hands 
spiked the guns, receiving a shot in his arm after doing so, and had five severe 
wounds before the affray ended. Lieutenant Williams, R.M.A., was danger- 
ously wounded, and Mr. Frederick Fletcher, Midshipman, commanding one of 
the cutters appointed to guard the buats when on shore, defended them to the 
last, and fell with two balls in his forehead. With the other division Lieutenant 
Saumarez, of the Sampson, received a dangerous wound while eneoures 
his men; and Mr. Richards, Midshipman of that ship, got his death wound. 
The conduct of Lieutenant Patey, commanding the Bloodhound, and Lieu- 
tenant Larkin, commanding the Zeazer, and the success attending their efforts 
is beyond all praise; besides their annihilating fire, their vessels were a rallyin 

oint for the respective divisions of boats, sad were conspicuously instrumenta 
in the attainment of victory, reflecting infinite credit on all belonging to them. 
Commander Coote, of the Volcano, and Commander Gardner, of the Water- 
witch, with their detachments, contributed, as soon as they arrived, to the labours 
of the hour with an energy and zeal well worthy of them. 
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“Nothing could exceed the devotion of the Officers of the Medical S:aff to 
the exigencies of the day. Mr. Richard Carpenter, Surgeon, Mr. Walling and 
Mr. Sproule, Assistant-Surgeons, of this ship; Dr. Barclay, Acting Surgeon of 
the Sealark, and Mr. Morgan and Mr. Pendrith, Assistant-Surgeons of the 
Sampson. Wherever a man was struck in the boats, a Medical Officer was 
immediately by his side, setting their own lives at nought when compared with 
the wants of their brave companions in arms. Mr. Walling and Mr. Sproule 
Janded at the charge, with their comrades, under Captain Lyster. | 

“ Mr. Beecroit, during all these operations, was on board the Bloodhound, 
and gave every assistance that his advice and experience could afford. 

uf cannot withhold the expression of my regret for the very severe loss 
which has attended this achievement, but in which, I trust, their Lordships 
will feel that the dignity of England has been asserted, and the honour of the 
flag gloriously sustained. The enclosures with this dispatch will afford all 
further information. 

“T have, &c., 


(Signed) ‘RR. W. Bauce, Commodore and 
Commander-in Chief. 
“The Secretary of the Admiralty. 





Naepativea or rH8 Captivity aND RELBASE OF THB “ VIOLET,” BY PigatTsEs OF 
THE Rirr Coast. 


Tas Peninsular and Oriental steam ship Madrid, which arrived at Southampton 
on ‘Thursday evening, brought four seamen belonging to the brigantine Violeg, 
of Wisbeach, of 230 tons, which was captured and burnt by the Riff pirates. 
The following is a narrative of one of the four seamen, named Henry Taylor:— 
We left Glasgow on the lat of May, 1851, bound to Malaga, laden with coals. 
and iron; our crew consisted of seven hands—and arrived there on the 16th; 
left in ballast for Ga!atz on the 6th of June; arrived there on the 6th of August 
and loaded with Indian corn from Messrs. Rosetta and Co., and were consigned | 
to order, calling at Queenstown or Falmouth. When off Carthagena expe- 
rienced a heavy gale from the westward, which lasted five days, and finding 
we had sprung our foremast we made the land for shelter. On the 3rd of: 
October, when about fifteen to twenty miles from the shore, it became a dead 
calm. On the afternoon of the 5th, observed four boats stealing from the shore 
towards the ship. When they arrived within about 300 yards, they laid upon 
their oars; there appeared to be about thirty-five in each boat, armed to the 
teeth, and opened fire upon us. Captain Layton received three wounds, one 
shot having pierced his left shoulder, another through the palm of his left hand, 
and the third taking off the top of his middle finger. We then went below; 
James Glen and the wounded captain in the forepeak. Emanuel Francis in the 
forecastle, Mr. Cross (the owner), myself, Edward Hall, and William Scrivener 
in the main cabin. The pirates continued firing till they boarded us. Imme- 
diately after they were on board James Glen heard a single shot, and Emanuel 
Francis exclaimed ‘Oh, Lord!” That same night Edward Hall saw the body 
thrown overboard naked. The pirates compelled the crew to work the ship to 
the shore, holding swords and guns to our throats. Owing to the wind being 
light the ship was at times unmanageable. It took us three days to reach the 
land, when they mude us cast anchor and furl the sails. We were then taken 
on shore at the Riff Coast, and conducted under guard about two miles toa 
village containing about twenty-five houses. We were put into an outhouse, 
under guard of several armed Moors. The next day we observed several mules 
and asses loaded with corn coming from the direction of the ship; also portions 
of her running gear. When we had been prisoners three days one of the chief 
Moors took James Glen, my-elf, and William Scrivener to the beach. We 
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observed the ship was light, both masts cut-away and hanging over the sides, 
and the bulwarks torn away. We never saw any more of the ship, till in about 
four or five days we observed a large fire in that direction, which we supposed 
to be our unfortunate ship. And about nine days we were taken two days’ 
aden | further to the westward, to the house which we afterwards discovered 
to be the Shereef’s, from whence we were sent out to labour in the fields. Our 
food had been barley bread and onions at first, and subsequently figs and raisins 
were added. All this time we had to sleep upon the damp clay ground, upon 
a yarn mat without covering, it being the rainy season and extremely cold. 
On the 14th Mr. Cross was taken ill with cramps, and after two days’ severe 
illness died on the afternoon of the 16th. We buried him at the foot of a mount 
in the vicinity, having a little liberty owing to the return of the Shereef. From 
that time Captain Layton grew gradually worse, his wounds mortifying, and 
having no assistance from the Shereef or people. He died on the 24th, and we 
buried him alongside ot poor Mr. Cross. We were kept in captivity tor three 
months, till we were ransomed through the agency of the Consul-General, Mr. 

ond Hay. That gentleman’s messenger had been for six weeks negocia- 
ting our release. It appeared that we had fallen into the hands of the Shereef 
‘‘ Adda of the Reef,” whose territory consists of several small villages, furnish- 
ing a great number of boats along the coast, and about 1500 or 1600 fighting 
men. Every house had nine or ten inhabitants, who seemed to live by piracy. 
I went into the Shereef’s house two or three times, and observed four large 
boxes of silver coin, and two of other coin, There were innumerable ship’s 
stores and arms and instruments, as guns and weapons, sextants, quadrants, 
two anchors, one of which was marked “Shields.” Mr. Hay’s negotiation hav- 
ing been successful we were sent in a large boat to Tangier, where we arrived 
on the 10th of January, and the next day were put on board H. M. steam ship 
Dragon, and conveyed to Gibraltar, where the Governor did us the favour to 
invite us to dinner. From Gibraltar we were taken on board H. M. steamer 
Janus, Lieutenant Powell, accompanied by Captain Giffard, of H. M.S. Drager, 


to point out the localities of the Riff Coast, for the purpose of finding out the - 


haunts of the pirates. When about a short distance from the place where the 
Violet was taken ashore, the Moors fired two shots, and waved white flags. The 
steamer having been ordered not to make a descent, but merely to survey the 
coast, with a view to future operations, returned to Gibraltar. We embarked 
on board the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer Madrid, on the 23rd, 
and arrived at Southampton at § p.m. on the 29th. 

Captain Layton had been master of the V tolet about eighteen months, and was 
engaged from Newport, Monmouthshire. He leaves a widow to mourn his loss. 
Emanuel Francis, was brother to Mrs. Layton, and aged 22. He was the whole 
support of his widowed mother. Mr. Edward Bailey Cross, the owner of the 
unfortunate Violet, was the second and youngest son of the late Rev. Samuel 
Cross, Vicar of Hunstanton, in the county of Norfolk. He was cut off in his 
30th year. 





TESTIMONIAL TO HENRY GRINNEL, Esq. 


Ir is with no little pleasure that we learn that the proposed national token to 
this pee ge eae for his humane and liberal conduct in sending out ships for the 
search of Franklin, is being responded to, in varions parts of the country; and 
it is highly satisfactory to find those of our own service are early supporters of 
the laudable undertaking. Indeed it may be said to have originated with them, 
the Arctic officers having been the first to suggest it. 

Among the various contributions, we are glad to announce, that Captain 
Martin and every officer of every rank in H.M.S. Prince Regent, have sub- 
scribed a day's pay, which we trust will be followed by every ship in the 
Squadron. e whole of the officers and men in the Coast Guard Service at 
Sheerness, have done the same, and we have little doubt the subscriptions will 
be general throughout the fleet. They are received at all the principal bankers, 
at the ports, and at Coutts and Co., and Herries and Farquhar. 
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TaBLE LXXV. 


For reducing French Metres to English Fathoms and English 
Fathoms to French Metres. 





Metres or 
Fathoms. 


aul nacill anil anil axilla 
BEEEHSemsacaawe| 





1 French Metre 


English 
Fathoms. 


0°547 


1:094 
1°640 
2°187 
2°734 
3°281 
3°828 
4°375 
4°921 
5°468 
6-015 
6°562 
7°109 
7°655 
8-202 
8:749 
9-296 
10°843 
10°389 
10-936 
11°483 
12:030 
12°577 
13°124 
13°670 
14°217 
14°764 
15311 
15-858 
16°404 
16°951 
17°498 
18°045 
18°591 
19°139 
19°685 
20°232 
20°779 
21°326 





French 
Metres. 


1°829 

3°658 

5°486 

7°315 

9°144 
10-973 
12-801 
14-630 
16-459 
18-288 
20°117 
21:945 
23°774 
25°603 
27°432 
29°260 
31-089 
32°918 
34°747 
36°575 
38°404 
40:233 
42-062 
43:890 
45-719 
47°548 
49°377 
§1°205 
53°034 
54°863 
56°692 
58°521 
60°349 
62°178 
64-007 
65°836 
67°664 
69°493 
71°322 





= 0'5468165 English Fathom. 
1 English Fathom = 1°82876696 French Metres. 


21°8738 
22°419 
22°966 
23°513 
24°060 
24°607 
25°154 
25°700 
26°247 
26°794 
27°341 
27°888 
28°434 
28-981 
29°528 
30°075 
30°622 
31°169 
31°715 
32-262 
32-809 
33°356 
33°903 
34°449 
34°996 
35°543 
36°090 
36°637 
37°184 
37-730 
38°278 
88°824 
39°371 
39°9 18 
40°464 
41011 
41°558 
42°105 
42°652 












73°151 
74°980 
76°808 
78°637 
80°466 
82°295 
84°123 
85°952 
87°781 
89-610 
91°438 
93°267 
95°196 
96°925 
98°753 
100°582 
102°411 
104°240 
106°068 
107-897 
109°726 
112°555 
113384 
115°212 
117041 
118°870) 
120 699 
122°527 
124°356 
126°185 
128°014 
129°842 
131°671 
133°500 
135°329 
137°158 
138°986 
140°815 
142°644 





79| 43198 
43°745 
81] 44-292 
82] 44-839 
83| 45°386 
84! 45°933 
85| 46-479 
47°026 
87| 47°578 
88| 48-120 
89] 48°667 
49-213 
91| 49-760 
92| 50°307 
50°854 
94] 51°401 
95| 51°948 
96] 52°494 
97| 53-041 
98] 53-588 
99} 54°135 
54°682 
82-022 
200109°363 
250)136°704 
300'164 045 
350)191°386 
400/218°727 
450,246°067 
500,273-408 
550 300°749 
600 328 090 
650'355°431 
700,382°772 
750/410°112 
800 487°453. 
900/492°135 


1000/546°617 
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144°473 
146°301 
148°130 
149°959 
151°788 
1§3°616 
155°445 
157°274 
159°103 
160°931 
162°760 
164°589 
166°418 
168°247 
170°075 
171°904 
173°733 
175°562 
177°390 
179°219 
181°048 
182°877 
274°315 
365'753 
457°192 
548°630 
640°068 
731°507 
822°945 
914 383 
1005822 
1097 260 
1188°618 
1280°197 
1371535 
1463 074 
1645 890 
1828 °767 
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Sarrors’ Homes. —We are glad to learn that Sailors’ Homes generally appear to 
be most successful; that at Portsmouth especially so, as the patronage which 
it continually receives amply proves. It appears to be always full. We under- 
stand that Mr. Montague Gore, the late member for Barnstaple, author of an 
excellent pamphlet on the subject of those valuable institutions, Sailors’ Homes, 
lately visited the Portsmouth Horne, in company with Capt. W. H. Hall, and 
was much delighted with the arrangements made for the comfort of the seamen 
in the Home. It was pleasing to see the inmates of the Home, some of whom 
were shipwrecked seamen just landed from her Majesty’s sloop Pilot, happy and 
comfortable, and to hear from the zealous and able superintendent, Capt. Johnston, 
the very successful working of the establishment, and the great benefit it has 
already been to thousands of our men-of-war seamen, particularly lately to the 
crew of H.M.S. Britannia, Capt. Goldsmith. Upwards of 600 of the crew, while 
the ship was fitting out at Portsmouth, made it their home when on shore on 
leave. Asaproof of the very high opinion that Admiral Deans Dundas has 
formed of the Portsmouth Sailors’ Home, on the morning that the Britannia 
proceeded to sea for the Mediterranean, the gallant admiral forwarded through 
Capt. Hall, a donation of £5 to that establishment. 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory, 
From the 21st of January, to the 20th of February, 1852. 















































= - | Barometer. Wiad. 
o | 3 |lp Inches and| Thermometer | Weather, 
- A Decimals. Quarter ‘Strengt 

at o >] a aeeweee eee | cee gees ‘ee oe] 
e138 
1 B 9 am. |3 pom. A.M. P.M v.M. 

In Dec In Dec 

21 |W. | 29°96 | 29-78 s |swi2/5 qor (4) 
42 |Th.| 29°30 | 29-30 sw | sw ié | 6 qbc 
23 |F. | 29°49 | 29°63 sBwi| wi2i2 be 
24 8. | 29°83 | 29-71 swiswié6é |7 qor (3) (4 
25 |Su. | 29°72 | 29°82 8 s |4/|5 ps3 
26 |M. | 30:06 | 30-04 8 |swi2{4 be 
27 |Tu.| 2958 | 29°48 8E Sw | 6 2 or 3 
28 |W. | 29-77 | 29-86 Sw iNW/1 /2 bem 
29 |Th.| 30°10 | 30 06 sw'swil |3 be 
30 iF. | 29-60 | 29-68 sw i Nw|6 | 5 qbe 
3] 5. 29°93 | 29°73 SW 8 l 8 or 3 4 
1 ‘Su. | 29-78 | 29°88 swiw|4i/4 b 
2 °M. | 30-04 | 30°00 swiswi3 |4 ° 
3 \Tu.| 30:05 | 30:08 swiwisia4 b 
4 ,W. | 80°10 | 29-96 swiswis |5 qop 8 
5 Th.| 29°75 | 29°72 sw | swisé |6 qor 3 
6 'F. | 2968 | 29-85 Ww |NW|5 [5 qbcp 8 
7:18. | 80°15 | 80°15 wiwisie - 0 
8 |8u. | 29°74 | 99°56 sw'swi3 is qber 4 
9 'M. | 29°15 | 29 32 NW) N /6/5 gbep 3 
10 'Tu.} 99°64 | 29°84 N N [4/6 qbc 
11 |W. | 30°10 | 30-11 N NE|3 /|2 be 
12 iTh.| 30°00 | 29 90 SE | s@ |2/3 be 
13 iF. | 2958 | 29-63 SE | BE /1 | 2 be 
14 (8. | 30°05 | 30°13 SE | sF/1 /1 o 
15 'Su. | 30°21 | 30°15 sw | swi32i3 o 
16 [M. 30°17 | 30:08 swiwi2la od 4 
17 ‘Tu. | 29°88 | 29°85 WwW wis {is qbc 
18 |W. | 29°60 | 29 64 NW NW/6 |8 qbc 
19 Th.| 29:61 | 29 25 N N 14 '6 qbe 
20 iF 3018 | 30°14 N N | 5 | qbe 








January, 1852.—Afean height of the barometer = 29°731 inches; mean temperature = 40°9 
degrees; depth of rain fallen = 3°22 inches. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS —The supplementary plate describing the mode of lowering Berthon’s 
Boat not being ready with this number will a,pcar in our next. The Arctic Miscellany 
received too Jate for our present number. 
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A Liaut on THE BASSES CONSIDERED. 


Mr. Evitor.—The subjoined correspondence affords ample testimony 
of the necessity of erecting a lighthouse on the Basses, and may be cun- 
sidered as a very material advance towards the attainment of that impor- 
tant object. With such a prospect of a successful result to the strenuous 
exertions which I have made, it is my bounden duty to promote and 
forward so desirable an event through the medium of the press; and I 
am confident that a due consideration of the imminent danger incurred 
by all ships and vessels which, on their onward course from the eastward 
and the westward, must round the Great and Little Basses, will carry a 
full conviction of the urgent necessity of guarding against so hazardous 
a risk. 

The occasional and indeed unexpected disasters which arouse public 
attention, ought to afford useful lessons of dear-bought experience; but 
if we all slumber at the port of vigilance, some fearful and frightful 
catastrophe may be suddenly announced, and at once proclaim the neg- 
lect and indifference to that warning voice which, if attended to in due 
time, might have averted so terrible a disaster, and imagination can 
vividly pourtray the direful consequences of shipwrecks on either the 
Great or the Little Basses. 

Experience has shown that the dread and apprehension of so disastrous 
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an event has, in many instances, most happily led to escape, because 
those well known and terrible rocks induce more than an ordinary precau- 
tion, and commanders of ships and vessels are so fully aware of the 
perilous position to which they may be driven, that they haul off, and 
give them a very wide berth. But, Mr. Editor, we should bear in mind 
that the safety of navigation, the security of life and property, and the 
speedy transmission of public mails should not be so placed in jeopardy, 
because on some dark and boisterous night, the utmost skill and vigilance, 
the utmost care and precaution may be set at nought, and without a 
well known beacon to mark his guarded way, the mariner may be baffled 
in all his anxious endeavours, and wrong in all his calculations, until the 
reality of danger is fearfully manifested by the cry of breakers ahead. 

The only argument that may, by force of prejudice and opposition, be 
adduced against the erection of a lighthouse on the Basses, can arise 
from that confidence which is reposed in an improved system of naviga- 
ting and managing ships and steamers, and the length of time since the 
occurrence of any serious disaster on the Basses. Such an argument is at 
once set aside by the correspondence herewith, to which I can add the 
concurring testimony of the late Rear-Admiral Inglefield, of Commodore 
Sir Henry Blackwood, and every other naval officer with whom I have 
been in communication—whilst Commodore Lambert who is well ac- 
quainted with the Indian Seas says, (in a letter to my address, dated 
24th of July last,) ‘I am glad to perceive that you are at work again 
on having alight placed on the Basses. There is no place in my opinion, 
where one is so necessary, and if not soon attended to, we shall see one 
of the Company’s steamers lost on these rocks;”’—and when Captain 
Darke forwarded me the letter herewith from his brother officers, he 
said, ‘It would take me too long a time to give you an account of all 
the hair-breadth escapes experienced by many of those who have signed 
this memorial, but I do trust that ’ere long, a good light on the Basses 
will relieve us commanders from many hours of anxiety, which all must 
experience who may pass the Basses unguarded as they are by any light 
or beacon.” 

By the last mail, I had the pleasure to receive a letter from Mr. 
Hume, M.P., dated the 16th August, in which he urges me to persevere 
in my endeavours to obtain a light on the Basses, and renews the pro- 
mise of his influence and support. He has also forwarded me some 
valuable and interesting documents on the lighthouse system, compiled 
by Mr. Alexander Gordon, C.E., whose zealous and indefatigable 
labours are continually directed towards the improvement and exten- 
tion of lights in all parts of the world: as those documents are, in a 
maritime point of view, of considerable importance, I will take an early 
opportunity of laying them before the public. 

I am of opinion that the next step in furtherance of the project should 
be a careful survey of both the Great and the Little Basses, because, my 
friend Captain Harris, has brought to my notice, that the distance of the 
two extremes, from N.E. to S.W., is at least twenty-six miles, whereas 
in Horsburgh’s Directory, it is mentioned that they are only twenty- 
one miles assunder. Captain Harris’s statement, differs very slightly 
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from the relative positions assigned by Lieutenant Raper, &.N., in the 
third edition of his very able elementary treatise on navigation, 
which contaius a most valuable table of maritime positions deduced from 
the late surveys.— 


The Great Basses. 


Lusot. Rapsr, 8.N. Capt. Hargis, H.c.s. 
Long. 81° 32’ E. Long. 10° 32’ 26” E. 
The Little Basses. 

Lat. 6° 26’N. Lat. 6° 24’ 157N. 
Long. 81° 52’E. © Long. 81° 655’ 00’ E. 


Now, although there can be no doubt that a light at the same eleva- 
tion, and of the same brilliancy, as the Madras light is discernable from 
the mast-head of a ship (in ordinary weather) beyond the distance of 
twenty-one miles, yet when we take into consideration the hazy and 
occasional thick weather off the Basses, it is obvious that some doubt and 
uncertainty would prevail, which, where beacons are concerned, should 
be most carefully avoided. 

Under all these circumstances, it is advisable to take counsel from the 
following information, for which I am very much indebted to my friend 
Captain Harris, of the P. and O.S. N. Company’s ship, Hindostan, to 
whom, another old friend of mine, Captain Stuart, Master Attendant 
of Colombo, has thus written:— 

“T thank you for the information you kindly sent me regarding the 
Basses: your suggestion of a floating light pees with the recommenda- 
tion of the late Captain Sir J. G. Bremer, R.x., of Her Majesty’s ship 
Tamar, and the late Captain Dawson, of the Royal Engineers, who, 
personally inspected and reported on the Basses, in 1826. I remember 
reading their report and talking over the matter with my late friend 
Captain Dawson, and so far as my memory serves me, they recommended 
a beacon being placed on the Great Basses, and a floating light between 
the two Basses. The copy of their interesting report has been missin 
for some time from the records of Ceylon, but, it is possible our friend 
Captain Biden may find a copy of it at Madras.” 

The situation of the Great Basses assigned by you, agrees with that 
I had given it, which is founded on the best information I could obtain; 
not so that of the Little Basses, your position of them, being two miles 
to the eastward of the spot 1 intended to assign them. I have, however, 
adopted your longitude, not only as being the most likely to be correct, 
but decidedly the most safe. 

From the enquiries I have made, I do not think there there is any 
copy of the report referred to by Captain Stuart in either of the public 
ofhces here, but the Nautical Magazine, of July 1848, states as fol- 
lows:— 

A report of Captains Bremer and Dawson says—‘ The Great Basses, 
on the south-east coast of Ceylon, consists of two small fields of red 
granite, each of sixty to seventy feet in breadth, und 120 or 130 feet 
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long, the utmost rise of which above the level of the sea is nine to ten 
feet.” 

‘There is a considerable underwater connection between the two, 
and breakers extending to north-east and south-west, about 800 yards 
in all of broken water. 

‘‘The sea, particularly from the southward, is broken at fifty yards 
distance. The easternmost or outermost of these rocks, is in 81° 39’ 28” 
east, and 6° 11’ 48” north, about eight miles from the main land, having 
a clear e all round them, and a depth of never less than three and 
a half fathoms, with fifteen or twenty yards inside, and fifty yards out- 
side them. | 

‘Recommend a beacon on the outer rock. 

‘‘The Little Basses, in 6° 25’ 53” north, and 81° 58’ 25” east, are far 
more dangerous in their nature, the shoal water extending beyond them 
fully three miles, and in a manner and to an extent not laid down in any 
chart, or mentioned in any account of them. At that distance a spot 
was found with only four and three-quarter fathoms, and much broken 

und with five to six and a half fathoms, where soundings are laid 
wn as nineteen fathoms. 

“A point bearing N.604° W. from the Little Basses, also recommended 
as a site of a lighthouse, and about six miles to the westward of the 
ory alee river, barred at its mouth, or a floating light inside the 
reef, 

In all probability, the foregoing is only a brief abstract from the ori- 
inal: it is, however, of considerable importance, because it proves that 
dec is ample space and a solid foundation on the Great Basses for the 
construction of a lighthouse on any scale, and it shows that the Little 
‘ Basses are more dangerous and extensive than is generally supposed. 
The longitude of both shoals varies from their position as noticed above, 
but that difference may be owing to the former erroneous longitude as- 
signed to Point de Galle and other remarkable places on the Malabar and 
Coromandel Coasts which have subsequently been rectified. It is worthy 
of remark, that those talented officers who inspected the Basses, were 
somewhat inclined to recommend placing a light on the coast adjacent to 
the Little Basses, but that remarkable haze which is frequently known 
to obscure the most conspicuous land-marks by day, would so dim the 
illumination by night, as to render it a very difficult matter to conjecture 
the distance from which it might be vimble—and as the soundings are 
so irregular that no reliance can be placed on their aid, it is obvious that 
a light intended to guard vessels from so very dangerous a reef of rocks 
as the Little Basses, should be so situated as to give the mariner the most 
perfect confidence in his approach towards it,—and all persons who have 
well considered this question agree with me, that a light on the coast 
could not be depended upon as a sure and certain guide, and that such 
a plan is decidedly objectionable. 

A reference to my former communications on this subject will show 
that under an impression that the distance from one extreme of the 
Basses to the other, is not beyond twenty-one miles, I considered that 
a tower on the Great Basses, on which a first-rate light should be ex- 
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hibited at an elevation of 150 feet above the level of the sea, would 
ensure such a range of illumination as would give full security to an ap- 
proach from the northward and eastward to the Little Basses; but as it is 
proved that the distance is at least twenty-six miles, it is evident that 
one light will not ensure under its guidance, a safe approach to the Little 
Basses, which, from the scattered rocks, some just above and others below 
the surface, is the most dangerous shoal of the two. Therefore, with 
infinite obligations to both my friends, I do most readily avail myself 
of the suggestion offered by the mention they have made of a floating 
light, and unless it should be ascertained that there is a good foundation 
for a lighthouse on the Little Basses, which is doubtful, I would recom: 
mend that a staunch vessel should be provided and moored in the best 
and most sheltered position in the vicinity of the Little Basses, on which 
should be placed a good and a fixed light, which would effectually guard 
the approach to that danger, and for the purpose of ensuring safety to 
both limits of a safe navigation. I would also recommend that there 
should be a revolving light on the Great Basses which need not be ele- 
vated more than fifty-feet above the level of the sea, and as it appears 
to me that both lights, including the erection of the tower, which may 
be on the most improved principle of metallic construction, together, 
with the light-vessel and their respective establishments, would involve 
a less expense than one lofty tower of masonry, the amended project 
cannot be op on the score of expense—and will ensure all that 
confidence and safety so essentially required. 

Captain Stuart says it was suggested that a floating light should be 
moored midway between the Basses; but as a light so situated would not 
be visible more than ten miles off, it is apparent that it would not an- 
swer the purpose, because a ship approaching either from the eastward 
or the westward would be on the very verge of danger, at the distance 
of thirteen or fourteen miles from the floating light—and it requires no 
argument to show the absolute necessity of so placing a lighthouse that 
the navigator shall entertain no doubt whatever of its perfect efficiency; 
in a word, confidence in making for a light is indispensable—otherwise 
perplexity, confusion, and peril would be the inevitable result. 

The least reflection will convince every one that this subject is one of 
vital importance—and although it may appear to some of your readers 
void of interest, yet to every person who contemplates a passage to, or 
from old England via the Red Sea, or round the Cape of Good Hope, 
or even a trip to and from China, the Basses must and will present a 
source of anxiety and alarm, nor will those apprehensions subside until 
those almost hidden dangers shall be oianded as they ought to be, by 
the sure and certain indications of a safe approach and a correct de- 
parture. 

Tam, &e. 
- CuristorpHer Bren, 

Madras, January 12th, 1852. Master- Attendant. 
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Madras, 14th August, 1851. 


Six.—'* We the undersigned Commanders of British Merchant Ships, beg 
to offer you our thanks for your exertions used in advocating the erection 
of a Lighthouse on the Great Basses. We feel perfectly confident that such 
a light is greatly needed, and that the benefit all vessels navigating the Bay 
of Bengal would derive from it, would be great indeed. We do not intend 
entering into a lengthy detail of reasons on the necessity for the erection of 
such a Lighthouse, but, simply to give our testimony as Commanders of 
ships, that the existence of it would be to usa great boon, and would greatly 
add to the security of life and property on board all vessels that are obliged 
to hug the land about the south-east coast of Ceylon. And we trust, that 
this our testimony may be used by you in quarters where such may have weight 
—and, that those who have authority in this matter will exert themselves to 
accomplish an undertaking so necessary to the interests of the Merchant, the 
Commander, and all whose lives and property are risked on the great deep. 


J. Marsuart, Com. Alice Maud. 

T. Srricxzianp, Com. Scotia. 

J. Brown, Com. Nonpareil, 

S. Brrp, Com. Melanie. 

Joun Virtugz, Com. Herald. 

H. W. Powe, Com. P. & O. C. 
Steamer, Haddington. 

H. Lesnaw, Com. Lady Montagu. 

J. Witxre, Com. dan Mitchell. 

W. Crisp, Com. Cecilia. 

G. P. Lampert, Com. Ellenborough. 

F. Souxe, Com. Milton. 

J. Castor, Com. Zeazer. 

H. Burrow, late Com. Zeazer. 

M. Tompson, Com. Rokeby. 

G. C. Carew, Com. Futtay Salam. 

J. W. Pixrey, Com. ship £esez. 

W. Dagxs, Com. ship Mary Ann. 

R. 8. Stuart, Com. Sir R. Seppings. 

J.P. Anpgrson, Com. Mermaid. 

J. H. Parmer, Com. John Line. 

H. Biyrues, Com. Corsair Bride. 


J. B. Crowrner, Acting Com. H. 


C. steamer Hugh Lindsey. 
T. A. Cox, Com. ship Coldstream. 
T. Soctt, Com. Zalavera. 
E. Hieur, Com. Madagascar. 
J. Rupes, Com. Zariar. 
A. Gruirrin, Com. S.S. P. 
R. Rog, Com. J'rue Briton. 
A. Newman, Com. H. C. steamer, 
Hugh Lindsay. 
W.T.B.Evans, Com. Futta Molaruck 
W. Tomas, Com. barque Honor. 
W. B. Parcs, Com. Windsor. 


E. P. Nispet, Com. Nile. 

A. Pariso, Com. Wellesley. 

D. Wategson, Com. Conservative. 
A. Tarror, Com. Mangalore. 

R. H. D. Towxe, Com. Atalanta. 
J. B. Sercent, Com. Defiance. 

L. W. Varte, Com. Barham. 


J.C. Younauussanp, Com. Patriot. 


R. W. Mapren, Com. Jovan Coriana 

H. P. Lossxt, Com. P. & O. C. 
steamer, Haddington. 

R. P. Jonss, Com. Ancient Briton. 

H. Hagris, Capt. H.C.S. Com. P, 
& O. C. steamer, Hindostan. 

W. W. Morca, Com. Paragon. 

R. Jeary, Com. Mountain Maid. 

W. Wixson, Com. Amathea. 

G. E. Birp, Plantaganet. 

J. Exrinaton, late Com. Zascar. 

J. Rarson, Com. Union. 

J. B. Waite, Com. Laurick. 

H. C. Carer, Com. Diadem. 

D. Marxtanp, Com. Sultana. 

W. Warwick, Com. Eliza. 

A. Erae, Com. Kestrel. 

J. Dopps, Com. Thetis. 

H. Tornsge, Com. Gloriana. 

B. J. Martin, Com, Herminie. 

W. Scott, Com. Labuan. 

E. Voss, Com. Vernon. 

G. N. Livesary, Com, Nile, 

M., Patvapav, Com. Melve. 

C. C. Consirr, Com. Devonshire. 

D. Rossrtson, Com. 7rafalgar.’ 


To Captain Biden, Master Attendant, Madras. 
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LIGHTHOUSES. 


A correspondent practically well acquainted with the subject, writes: 
—your phantom ship cruises in many seas, but in the Red Sea she has 
not yet been. Had she been there, her navigators must have noticed want 
of lights, a want prevailing in those parts. Lighting the Red Sea, the 
Great Basses of Ceylon, and several stations in the Straits of Malacca 
and Singapore, are the points to which I would draw your serious atten- 
tion. It may be calculated that 10,000 British subjects, including the 
passengers and crews of the steamers, pass up and down the Red Sea 
anuually embarked in ships of great tonnage and value. The loss of one 
of these argosies would be seriously felt, for it would involve the des- 
truction, not only of a valuable ship aud cargo, but of a very large num- 
ber of passengers. Sometimes 180 travel in one vessel; the average is 
about ninety in the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s ships, and fifty 
in ships that belong to the East India Company. The correspondence 
of the month is placed in jeopardy. What will be the consternation in 
England when any steamer, going twelve knots, shall strike on one of 
these unlighted shoals? How rapidly a vessel in such circumstances 
would go down, the fate of the Orion and of other ships has taught us. 
The Peninsular and Oriental Company have offered to assist in this 
matter. Existing contracts will shorth ‘expire; the speed of the steamers 
must be brought to an equality with that of the Gunard line, and the 
time has arrived when it becomes imperative on men acquainted with 
the facts, to urge upon the public the necessity of building lighthouses 
in many parts where they are now seriously wanted, as well as of adopt- 
ing floating lights wherever floating lights are requisite. Small ship- 
wrecks excite no attention; must we wait until the newspapers are fed 
with a tremendous eer a before we do our duty to the men who 
navigate those distant seas 

Hastings, at Sea, lat. 12°1' N., long. 82° 7’ E., 
20th August, 1851. 

Sir.—Having laid your letter with its enclosures before the Rear Ad- 
miral, Commander-in-chief, I have the honour to inform you in reply, 
that, His Excellency highly approving of your suggestion, that a light- 
house should be erected on the Great Basses, and considering that the 
rapidly increasing traffic in the Indian Seas, renders it now more neces- 
sary shan ever, has this day addressed a letter strongly recommending 
its erection, to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

I am, &c., 
Gero. P. Martir, Secretary. 

To Cuptain Biden, Master Attendant, Madras. 

N.B.—I have frequently made both the Great and the Little Basses, 
occasionally during a fresh breeze and a considerable swell, passing them 
at the distance from one to three miles, and have never seen the former 
ledge of rocks covered by the surf or breakers, but the latter reef is 
nearly awash. =I am of opinion that at high water springs, the Great 
Basses is at least eight feet above the level of the sea. The rise and 
fall of the sea off the Basses, is, I think, on an average, two feet six 
inches. C. BipEn. 
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To Hise Excellency Rear-Admiral C.J. Austin, C.B. Commander-in- Chief 
| of Her Majesty's ships and vessels in the Indian Sea. 


S1r.—I have the honor to acquaint you that since the 4th of November, 
1847, I have repeatedly urged (through the medium of the public press) the 
necessity of erecting a lighthouse on the Basses and although my sug- 
itech has been strenuously advocated by Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P., 

e chairman of the Lighthouse Committee of the House of Commons, 
and was approved by the late Rear-Admiral Inglefield, C.B., and by 
other naval officers with whom I have been in communication on the 
subject, yet I regret to assure your Excellency that no measures have 
been adopted for the purpose of carrying into effect an object of such 
great importance, and one so essentially wanting to give security to 
navigation and commerce. : 

In Horsburgh’s celebrated Sailing Directory are recorded, several dis- 
asterous occurrences and many instances of a narrow escape, and the 
following well authenticated facts clearly prove that the most experienced 
navigator may be baffled in every calculation, and only escape the ex- 
treme peril of shipwreck by a most vigilant look-out, and a careful 
attention to soundings. 

In October, 1826.—The ship Circassian from Madras to England, 
was driven by a strong and unexpected current within the Little 8, 
and saw beakers close at hand on her lee bow about midnight: a com- 
manding breeze and smooth sea saved the ship, but if she had missed 
stays her fate would have been inevitable. 


Extract from the Bombay Gazette, 1827. 


‘‘ Another ship has narrowly escaped destruction on that Scylla and 
Charybdis dangers of the Indian Sea, the Basses Rocks on the south-east 
coast of Ceylon. We are unacquainted with the particulars of the acci- 
dent, but understand that a ship of the port, the Charles Forbes, 
Bryden, Commander, struck in the vicinity of the Little Basse. Her 
rudder and false keel are said to be torn from her before she could be got 
off those dangerous and deceitful rocks. Having come from the eastward 
it is by no means improbable that she struck on a ledge of sunken rocks 
about two miles to the south-east of the Little Basses.” 

In December, 1844.—The P. and O.S. N. hag oe steam ship 
Hindostan, Captain Moresby, from Point de Galle, had a narrow es- 
cape: she left Galle about sunset, and shaped a course to carry her well 
clear of the Basses, and at 5 a.m. Captain Morseby edged away to E.N.E. 
and left the deck, but most fortunately the chief officer went forward at 
daylight to look well round, and to his great surprise saw breakers about 
a mile off and nearly right ahead. He sheered off and reported the dis- 
covery to Captain Moresby. They then worked the reckoning and found 
that an extraordinary current of nearly four knots an hour, had driven 
this valuable steamer into so perilous a position. 

In 1847.—The P. and O. S. N. Company’s steam ship Pekin, Capt. 
Harris, from Penang to Suez, approached the Basses about 9 p.m., and 
well aware of the uncertain set and force of the current, such a course 
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was shaped as according to the commander’s judgment, and a due atten- 
tion to soundings gave these shoals a wide berth, and he left the deck 
in perfect confidence. Soon after midnight, although Captain Harries 
had taken a correct departure from the Jand at sunset, and had ascer- 
tained the latitude by a star about 10 P.m., yet he entertained some 
doubts and thought an unusually strong current might have driven the 
Pekin a considerable distance from her assigned position. Under this im- 
pression he returned on deck—stopped the engines—and tried soundings. 
The first cast gave no soundings at 70 fathoms, but he saw that the lead 
was over-hove, and the next cast gave, to his utter amazement 19 fath- 
oms rocky bottom, he then stood out due south, until soundings gave no 
ground at 100 fathoms. Captain Harris, related this remarkable case to 
me soon after it occurred | repeated it to Commodore Lambert at my 
office, on the 13th instant, when he declared his belief that a most extra- 
ordinary current must have driven the Pekin within the Basses. 

In May, 1846.—The ship Sudéana when running through the inner 
passage grazed over the sunken rocks on which the Earl of Motra 
struck and was disabled in January, 1821, but the Sultana escaped 
without injury. 

H. C. steam ships Mozuffer and Hugh Lindsay in 1846 and 1847, 
were most unexpectedly in sight of the Basses, and in August, 1849, 
the ships Julia and Penelope when bound to Madras, but not sailing in 
company, came very suddenly close upon the Basses during the day, 
when the haze obsured every landmark. The commanders of these vessels 
forwarded me a detailed account of their narrow escape from shipwreck, 
and declared that a lighthouse as a beacon by day, would have saved 
them from the very dangerous position they were driven to. 

In addition to all these positive proofs of the necessity of fixing a light 
on the Basses, I have the satisfaction of forwarding your Excellency a 
copy of a letter to my address from the respective commanders of the 
ships now in the roadstead, and I may here observe, that all the com- 
manders of the P. and O. S. N. Company's steam vessels, and every 
master in the merchant service, whose opinion I have had. the means of 
ascertaining on the subject, bear the same testimony and unanimously 
recommend the great object I have in view. 

In conclusion, I beg most respectfully to offer the following remarks, 
The Great and Little Basses lie in the track of all ships and vessels to 
and from the Red Sea, all vessels to and from the bar Coast, and 
those vessels which are bound to Calcutta and Madras; to the Straits 
and China during the south-west monsoon, and in like manner all ships 
and vessels from the an oe Bengal, the Straits, and China, when bound 
to the Malabar Coast, ie jae the north-east monsoon pass as near 
to the Basses as is considered prudent; whilst all ships from Europe in 
the south-west monsoon when bound to the Coromandel Coast, haul up 
close round the south-east extreme of Ceylon, and must approach those 
almost hidden dangers, otherwise they would be thrown to leeward of 
their port; and when it is known that currents so varying in their set 
and velocity, and soundings only to be gained at a very short distance 
from danger, together with a remarkable haze which occasionally obscures 
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every landmark, it is obvious that such conflicting obstacles, call forth 
the utmost vigilance by day, whilst an approach to the Basses by night, 
is fraught with such peril, that the most skilful and cautious navigator 
may be thrown so completely out of the reckoning, that nought but a 
thoroughly good look-out, and that due regard to true soundings, which 
should never be neglected, would save him from the most imminent 
danger. And I may here observe that, independent of the great risk 
which is incurred by both sailing ships and steam vessels, there is a very 
considerable loss of time sustained on every voyage in consequence of 
that very circuitous route which is taken to avoid so serious a danger. 
This impediment has caused much delay, and has frequently been com- 
plained of by commanders of the mail packets, and masters of merchant 


shi 

Under all these circumstances, Iam confident that your Excellency 
will give this subject a favourable consideration, and I venture to indulge 
an earnest hope, that through your powerful influence, Her Majesty’s 
Government, and the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, will speedily authorize the erection of a lighted beacon on the 
Great Basses, and thereby give that safeguard to life and property, 80 
emergently required on a track where Her Majesty’s ships, together 
with steam vessels charged with mails, and a vast and increasing number 
of valuable merchant ships are so continually traversing. 

I have the honor, &c. 
(Signed) CurisToPHER BipEN. 
Madras, 19th August, 1851. Master-Attendant. 


SaBLeE IsLanp, IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


_ The following general remarks by Captain Darby, before alluded to, 
may be of service to seamen in addition to the observations of Captain 
eld. - 

Soandings decline regularly only on the south side, but approaching 
the isle from any other bearing whatever, there is comparative deep 
water, (10 fathoms and more) close to danger. In foggy weather, 
vessels should not approach the north side or point of either bar nearer 
than 25 fathoms. 

Two belts encircle the isle, the outer a mile from the shore 24 fath- 
oms. These belts are increased by gales, and high winds raking the 
island drift the sand from them to the bars. The isle is composed of 
loose light sand, and high gales frequently alter its outline and ap- 
pearance. 

The present description applies to 1823. The bearings are by 


When : 
n a vessel is on shore in a fog it becomes of the utmost impor- 
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tance to ascertain her true position in order to save the-ship or the 
crew. Therefore 


Lower a 
boat when If N.W...200005 ONG so sscsscecssees S.E, you are on N.W. Bar. 
prudent { break- | W.S.W......and........00. E.N.E. N.E. Bar. 
& observe ers ahead N. and then lie E. & W. . South side. 
the extend | South ” K. & W. on North side. 
following. { 


The prevailing winds are from east to south, and from south to west, 
when the north or leeward side is comparatively smooth, and therefore 
should be sought. There is a swash-way in each bar to save lives, get 
to leeward by crossing either bar (according to the wind) at these 
places. No risk in moderate weather but if the surf should ap 
too dangerous, land as you can or try to. weather the bar altogether. 
Having once gained north of the bar, haul up S.E. or W.S.W. (as the 
case may be), for the land; and take the boat ashore, as near the house 
as may be convenient, The semicircular form of the north side is 
favourable for boats, as under a windward curve a Jee is afforded from 
east and west winds; but with fresh north winds this form is against 
a boat getting off the land. Therefore if ashore on the north side, 
push the boat right before the sea for the land rather than risk getting 
to leeward by crossing either bar. 

If ashore on the south edge of either bar, wind north, land on south 
side. , 

If ashore on the north-east bar in tolerable weather, wind about weet, 
you uy land at the east end without crossing the bar, and (vice versd) 
if on the north-west bar, and owing to the inner belt, high water is 
best landing. 

After landing, if owing to fog, you cannot judge your situation 
so as to shape your course to one of the houses, seek the lake and 
then proceed. 

Strong gales cause annual shiftings of the sand on both bars, which 
in the course of years must alter their form and extent. I have given 
the form of the as found in 1823. Mariners approaching the isle 
are warned to keep the lead going, and never to go nearer on the south 
side than 10 fathoms, or the ah side than 25 fathoms. 

North-west Bar extends sixteen miles and is two miles wide, the land 
bears south-east from its point. | 7 

The tide on this bar sets north, slacks at half flood, and turns south 
before high water, its rate two knots. The bank to the west and this 
bar are travelling to north-east. 

Soundings are particularly irregular to the N.W, and N.N.W. with 
very variable currents. 

whole of this bar breaks in bad weather. 

North-east Bar extends twenty-eight miles and ig two miles wide, 
the land bearing W.S. W. , 

The flood tide sets N.N.E., five knots, the ebb three knots or less, 
and is scarcely felt with a spell of south and south-west winds. In gales 
of wind the whole bar will be one line of breakers, but in more mode~ 
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rate weather they do not extend beyond eighteen miles, and a vessel may 
cross at twenty-four miles in 7 fathoms. 

The bar is travelling north. 

South Side.—The current on this side in shoal water, with prevailing 
south and south-west winds, sets rapidly eastward until it reaches the 
end of the north-east bar; it then joins the St Lawrence stream, which 
passes the bar in a S.S.W. direction, and runs stron in April, May, 
and June. I have sufficient reason to believe that the Gulf stream in 
42° 30'N., running E.N.E., occasions the St. Lawrence stream running 
S.S.W., to glide to westward. The strength of this stream has never 
been noticed, and three-fourths of the vessels lost have imagined them- 
sea a the eastward of the island, when in fact they were in the longi- 

e of it. 

Since 1824 to the present year (1829), the land west of Volcano has 
been washed away. 

Establishment.—This very humane establishment was founded in 
1803, by the Provincial Legiaatare, at the recommendation of His Excel- 
lency the late Sir John Wentworth, Bart., then Lieutenant Governor, 
and has since proved the means of saving many lives. Every year ves- 
sels are lost. The year 1822 and ’23 were particularly marked, as from 
L’Africaine, Hope, and Marshal Naa 429 persons were saved, 
who after escaping the dangers of the surf, would otherwise have perished 
with hunger. A superintendant and four men live on the island, sup- 
plied with good boats and provisions. The isle is visited twice a year by 
a vessel from Halifax. 


‘ One occupied by Superintendant on north side, 
y nine miles from west end. 
Another Also on north side four miles from west extremity 
tJ | Uninhabited. and two and a half from west end of the lake. 
E.S.E. five miles, leads to Superintendant. 
Another On south side nine miles from east end and close 
Uninhabited. }t0 east extremity of the lake. 
W.N.W. nine miles leads to Superintendant. 


These houses are not in sight from the beach, but 300 or 400 yards 
from it, and the same also from the margin of the lake. 

Those uninhabited contain the provisions, tinder box, matches, &c. 

There are fresh water ponds as will be seen by a chart, but wherever 
the surface is moist, fresh water may be obtained by digging from one 
to three feet. 


Additions. 


A house at the east end Jake on north side. 
A house in the middle of the island, four miles from East Point. 
The following vessels were lost on the island at the dates specified: 


Brig Orion, lost in 1811; schooner lost belonging to T. and L. Piers, about 
1814; two American schooners lost about 1809 and 1810; ship Union, and 
ship Packet, lost about 1802 ; brig Hard Times, lost 1811; H. B. Majesty's 
frigate, L’Africaine, lost 1822; brig Harriot, lost here, passenger the brave 
Lieutenant Torrence saved, and part of crew, also ships Hannah and Eliza, 
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1803 ; two schooners lost in 1807, and 1820; ship Princess Amelia, Jost with 
Duke of Kent's furniture; a fishing schooner from France, lost 1816; brig 
John and Mary, lost here about 1807 ; brig Spring, lost about 1808 ; schooner 
lost about 1806; ship Agamemnon, 1827; ship Echo, 1827; schooner 
Brothers, 1827; ship Melrose, 1828 ; ship Franklin, 1828 ; ship Stark Odder, 
five men saved out of seventy, 1804; brig lost here about 1810; brig Hope, 
154 saved out of 160, 1823; ship Asia, beat over here in 1819; brig lost 
here in 1820; brig Marshal Wellington, lost 1823 ; H. B. Majesty’s packet 
Frolic, beat over in 1823; wreck of ship Demoscota, washed ashore here 
about 1815 ; H, B. Majesty's frigate Barbados; a sloop and schooner under 
convoy 1812; two schooners lost about 1800 and 1806 ; brig Adamant, lost 
1815; schooner Trafalgar, lost 1816; two American fisherman lost about 
1813, and 1814; brig James, 1824; brig Nassau, 1825; Traveller, 1825; 
ship Elizabeth, 1826 ; schooner Brothers, 1826. 





Lost Waatinae Sxairs.—Extract of a letter from Mr. George Har- 
rison, of thirty years experience in the command of Whalers. 


The memorandum I have of the ships wrecked in Davis’s Straits is 
enclosed. You will see I have made a rough calculation of the estimated 
loss of money, from 1819 to 1843. Taking each at the value of £5,000, I 
make the immense sum of £510,000, and an average of three ships each 
year, at an annual expense uf £17,783. Independent of the value of 
the ships, there would also be £30,000 worth of oil, and £5,000 worth 
of whalebone lost amongst those ships, assuming each ship to average 
ten tons of oil at £30 per ton, and ten hundred of whalebone each.* 
I simply name this as many of the ships had from twenty to fifty tons 
of oil when lost. Mr. Warham’s shi about eighty tons when lost. 

With regard to the currents in the Artic seas, I have found the under 
current to set from S.W. to W.S.W.; the surface current is influenced 
by the wind. I have tried the current many times, and found it setting 
from one and a half to two miles per hour. __ 

The Thornton, of Hull, was wrecked in lat. 79° 40’ N., and long. 
6° E., in Greenland, in the early part of May, and in the early part of 
July-I picked up one of her casks, in lat. 71° 40’ N., and long. 17° W.; 
I think that was in the year 1817. In the year 1814, the Royalist, of 
Hull, was lost with all hands, it was supposed in lat. 61° 30’ N., and 
long. 59° W., and one of her casks was found in Hoy Sound three years 
after. The William Torr, of Hull, was lost in lat. 75° N., and long. 
61° W., and her casks went on shore on the west side of Ireland.t 


© We calculate one hundred of bone to one ton of oil. 


¢ The reader of the Nautical will remember, that the positions of four casks of 
the William Torr are marked in our bottle chart as shewing by their drift from 
Davis Strait where she was lost, the general drift of the current. The chart 
in is our vol. for 1842, and a new edition of it will shortly appear with nume- 
rous additional bottle tracks. 
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lst February, 1852. 


I have sought all my papers over and cannot find the letters I received 
from the two captains I assisted in distress, but one ship was the Comet, 
of Hull, the captain’s name was Wright, I think, the other was the 
Chieftain of Kirkcaldy, Captain Todd 


A list of the ships lost since the first discovery of a passage through 








Melville Bay. 
t Lost on the outward passage. ¢ Lost on the homeward. 
* Lost in Greenland, the others in Davis Street. 
SHIPS. TONNAGE. SHIPS. TONNAGE. 
1819-12, 1824-1, 
Equestris .. =~ aise .. 396 | Aimwell® ... ee dee wo. 262 
Ocean 346 1825-4, 


Prescot,+ at Shetland ... ... 328 | Lively... use ecw 288 
Samuels ... see ee -. 398 | Success... ive ees eee §=105 
Majestic ... eee ies -. 385 | Estridge ... oe oi .. 312 


Raith ces re bee x. 295 | Don ve — wee oo. 33d 
Royal Bounty... ... ... 282 1826-5. 
Thomas and Ann ak .. 338 | Cice wei eee §=325 
Sisters... aa aan .. 3803 | Esk t at the Tees... “as we «(354 
Mary Anne Sek ae ... 304 | Lively* ... ees aaa we 251 
Tay was ese gee .- 364 | Dexterity ... wai wei w. 3821 
Diamond® ane sae -. 371 | Jean* ae ies _— woe §=235 
1820-3. 1827-1. 
Brothers ... see at oo. 377 | Mercury ... ee das -. 346 
Highflier* ... cau as «. 163 1828-4. 
Hope* __... a nae .. 274 ) Alpheus ... aia ii 
1821-13. Active,t on Teeland sees S84 
Aurora... see st .. 3868 | Elizabeth ... Pon w. 320 
Cervantes... nee ay .. 355 | Enterprise cee rere >| 
Harmony .. aes we. 378 1829-4, 
Hebe,t at Aberdeen = ... 3864 | Dauntless... ae = woe ©6261 
Henry... ee eee =. eee «6814 | Rockwood... as eee - 361 
John oe ss aes . 343 | Jane a6 ute See «ee 280 
Leviathan... ae aus ... 409 | Home Castle ees wee .. 310 
Symmetry Nee <a w. 343 1830-20. 
hornton* sae .. 262 | Gilder... a ih .. 360 
James,f at Aberdeen oes -- 151 | Laurel... ase Ogg woe =321 
Dexterity .. ead sie .. 397 | North Briton... sa soe 262 


Larkin... ews sue .- 416 | Oxenhope... Sad ce ee 
Elizabeth ... aie nie ... 310 | Progress ... bee day «.. 3807 

1822-8. William ... sie cee 
King George®.... sie ... 303 | William and Ann... = «. 862 
Calypso ... aye ied .. 304 | Baffin ae Sat hee wo. 320 
Hero bis iby i .. 306 | Rattler... eee eee «. 349 
Invincible... ete oe ... 306 | Achilles ... ies si w. ©3867 
Valiant... aah sea ... 3836 | Three Brothers ... es ... 339 


British Queen _... és .. 3862 | Spencer ... s aa we 340 
Eliza ave sa eee .. 311 | Alexander ese dus we ©6258 
Lady Forbes... ae .. 337 | Letitia... se oe eS S18 
1823-3, Middleton... uaa ea we 329 

Cyrus* _... .. 846 | Princess of Wales ees «. 308 
Fame, burned at Orkney" 8, out: Hope bed 3a) obs wwe «251 
wards ... wee 377 | Resolution see bet «. 400 


Neptune” ... sea sng .. 856 | John egs ia sive .. 340 
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SHIPS. TONNAGE. SHIPS, TONNAGE, 
Ville de Dieppe, a French ship Middleton... oe ane wo. 284 
upwardsof_... sa .. 400, William Torr... owe o. 281 
1831-3. 1836-2, 
James... ais we .. 9346 | Margaret ... ua sae .. 840 
Neptune ... ees see .. 281 | Thomas ... ae vee . 9365 
Rambler ... tse wee oes 282 1837-0. 
1832-5. 1838-0. 
Egginton ... aes eee woe §69336 1839-0. 
Ariel wee oar coe eo. 340 1840-1. 
William Young ... els .. 290] Hecla Su bss se w+. 420 
Shannon,t upon an iceberg... 348 1841-0. 
Juno, burnt in Lancaster Sound 356 1842-0. 
1833-1]. 1843-1. 
Ingra (Sound) ... awe ... 316] Ranger, upon an iceberg off Cape 
1834-3. Durban... oT sae .. 180 
London ... ‘ie eee eee 4345 1844-0, 
Lord Wellington... ... .. 361 1845-0. 
Harriet... ose eee woe 250 1846-0. 
1835-6. 1847-3. 
Isabella ee er .. 3874{ Bon Accord ies ees wee ©3340 
Lee - 865) Alfred . 280 


Mary Francis... see -- 394] Caledonia... cee ose we $335 
Derdon ... eee wee wee 285 

Captain Harrison considers that the tides in the upper part of 
Baffin Bay do run strong with southerly gales, but not when the gale is 
not from that quarter. He has m the rise of tide at Arabella 
Rock, Crimson Cliff, where springs rise eight feet, neape six feet. He 
does not believe that any one has been near Smith Sound, since Old 
Baffin, on account of the barrier where the ice is full fifty or sixty feet 
thick, and stands about twelve feet above the level of the sea. The bot- 
tom of it could readily be seen and he does not believe there is shoal 
water there. From the distance at which it can only be approached 

ou cannot see into Smith Sound. The south-east side is very high 
land, and the north or north-west is lower in appearance, and ‘fe has 
been up to the edge of the barrier six or seven times. With a northerly 
wind there is an opening between the drift ice and the upper end of 
Baffin Bay. The ice forms about six feet thick in a year, and when- 
ever the t thick ice comes away down Baffin Bay, the whalers are 
in the habit of saying, this is the barrier ice coming, but this happens 
once or so in ten years. Captain Harrison is quite satisfied that Sir 
John Franklin must be in or about Wellington Straits. In crossing 
from lat. 62° to 67° N. after passing Cape Farewell is a bank abounding 
with cod, halibut, turbot: all of which may be taken in any quantity; at 
night they rise to the surface about twenty-five miles from the land off 
Muskito Cove. 

The best fishing ground for cod is about lat. 64°, and about twenty- 
five miles from the Greenland Coast, in the track the shipstake. Cap- 
tain Harrison has pulled out with a single line in one night a hundred 
cod, and above 1,500 have been taken by three boats in six hours, be- 
sides turbot. Beef is best preserved in a rush mat, hung up to one of 
the tops, and will keep thus all through the summer. Off Sanderson’s 
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Hope, Greenland Coast—high land in 73°, plenty of eggs are to be 
found, eider duck and gullanuti eggs. 

‘In Buchan Island,” north-east corner of Melville Bay—Captain 
Harrison found the potato pits of eggs placed there by the Esquimaux. 
Whalers sometimes visiting Whale Sound suppose they have been to 
Smith Sound on account of the barrier ice. 

Two of Ilarrison’s best men are with Franklin, one of the name of 
Berry—used to let him have the rifle, and was sure to see him return 
loaded with game; he could bear any fatigue in excursions over the ice. 
At the oe exhibition you must have seen Hancock’s specimens of 
falcons, the gorged faleon—falcon and heron. Those Greenland falcons 
were all shot by Captain Harrison. You can never get a shot at them 
from the deck. Captain Harrison shot many by taking his gun aloft to 
the cross-trees. Tell any youngsters you know of this who are going 
out. “In Lancaster Sound the wind blows constantly either in or 
out of the Sound, and when blowing in or from the eastward it is 
always thick weather. Captain Harrison holds out no encouragement 
in the direction of Smith Sound. 1 questioned him closely as to the 
soundings—whether there was shoal water there. He had often been 
close to the barrier, but had never sounded alongside of it, except as a 
matter of curiosity to measure the thickness of the ice: the water was 
clear as crystal—they could distinctly see the line of the bottom of the 
ice, and there was deep water below. He treats the report of shoal 
water seen off Smith’s Sound, as being chimerical. 

The William Torr, of Hull, was lost and all hands off Cape Fry, in 
December, 1835. She was one of our number that had wintered; the 
natives described the vessel to him in the year 1840, when he was in 
Northumberland Strait, lat. 65° 0’ N., long. 61° 30’ W. 

With the view of adding all the testimony we could obtain on so im- 

rtant a subject as the disappearance of the Arctic Ships, we put the 

ollowing questions to Mr. Harrison, and have added his answers. 
Did any of the ships lost in the ice (of which an account is given b 
you) lose all their crews? and generally how many of the crew of eac 
vessel were saved? Ido not think there could be more then ten men 
lost amongst the whole of the ships wrecked. 

Do you think it possible, (not to say probable, ) that two shipe could 
be lost in the ice, and every one with them, without something being 
known about them—or, something of the ships being found in some 
part of the Bay? I do not believe that two ships eouki be lost, and all 
the crews perish, without some traces being left of the crews and ships 
in the situation as described of Sir John Franklin’s ships, when the men 
could walk to the land. 

Why where no ships lost in 1837, 1838, and 1839; and 1841, and 
1842; and in 1844, 1845, and 1846? Was it because no ships went up 
the Bay in those years? In the Pha 1837, 1839, 1841, 1842, there 
was no passage through Melville Bay. In 1838, 1844, 1845, it was an 
open season and free from sudden gales of wind, which I consider the 
cause of no losses. 

What do you think of Adam Beck's story about the crews of the 
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two ships having been murdered by the Esquimaux. Do you believe 
it to have happened? 

I do not believe a word about the crews being murdered! Men with 
no arms but bows and arrows, could not have a chance with men having 
firearms; besides, these are not so numerous. I have been amongst the 
Arctic Highlanders, and the natives in the extreme south of Davis Strait, 
on the west side, and never met with anything like hostility amongst 
the Esquimaux: those of them that have not had any intercourse with the 
English ships have heard of them, and will come on board after a little 
acquaintance. I got beset with the ice off Cape Dudley Diggs, and I 
went single handed amongst the natives then, and I did not think there 
was any fear from them. I did the same thing in Northumberland 
Strait, and both those times the men I met with had not seen any Eu- 
ropeans before,—so much so, that they requested me by signs to open 
my clothes at my breast, to see if my skin was the same colour as my 
hands and face. I name this to show how harmless they were. 

In 1835, the William Torr was wrecked as described in my last, and 
no account was heard of her until 1840—that Mr. Penny and I went 
into Northumberland Inlet, when the natives there told us that a ship 
such as ours was, was lost four years before; they told us the ship was 
lying against the land, (or fast ice frozen to the land,) and that they 
sledged to the ship; a gale of wind came from south-east caused the 
heavy drift ice to crush the ship’s sides in, and the masts fell upon the 
ice: they were so particular, that they said, two masts fell towards the 
land, and one mast fell the other way: twenty-two men of the crew 
were 30 frost bitten, that the natives made seven snow huts and put the 
men in, but the men all died. There was at that time one more ship in 
sight to the eastward, and the remainder of the crew put a bundle of 
clothes upon their backs and walked away towards the other ship; they 
told us they could not tell if they got to the ship; the master of the 
Wiliam Torr, was short red faced man, and they described him as 
such. From this account Mr. Penny and I took it for granted it was 
the William Torr, and supposed the other ship to be the Jane, of Hull, 
—as the Jane of Hull, Viewforth of Kirkaldy, and Middleton, of Aber- 
deen: these ships were frozen up a little to the south of the William Torr. 
She was all broke to pieces, and the ice run over her; the natives gave 
the wrecked men some seals’ beef to eat, but the men could not eat it: 
the mast lay upon the ice as described. I may as well state here, that 
no other ship was lost that year that had wintered, therefore, I conclude 
it must be the William Torr. She was last seen on the south side of 
Home Bay, lat. 68° 40’; the Harmony, of Hull, left here on the 28th 
September, and joined us on the 3rd of October, in lat. 69° 6.’ 

I beg to say, the whole of this conversation was carried on by thie 
Esquimaux Me. Penny had on board, who had been at Aberdeen all the 
winter. I was in company with Mr. Penny in 1839, in September, 
when I agreed to go with Mr. Penny to this new fishery, said to be in 
this place which I name N orthucberland Strait, on condition Mr. Penny 
would take this native home with him to England, which he did. 

I saw the Zhomas, of Dundee, wrecked on the 13th December, 1836, 
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in lat. 73° 40’ N., the weather very severe and only two men were lost 
and they had too much to drink and perished upon the ice—or they would 
not have lost their lives. The crew of the  tlliam Torr, is not of course 
considered to be named in my statement, when I say I do not believe 
there were ten men lost amongst the ships wrecked, although the William 
Torr is one of the ships named. I suffered much myself in the winters of 
1835 and 1836, when I was shut up in the ice, and also many privations 
I suffered in my long servitude of thirty-three summers and two winters 
in the Arctic Region. I feel exceedingly for Sir John Franklin’s situation, 
and no one takes more interest than I have done, in enquiring and look- 
ing at every account of the expedition, and I sincerely hope this will 
prove successful. 

My opinion is, that, when Sir John’s ships were broken from their 
winter quarters, it would be at a season of the year when the crews could 
easily travel over ice to the land. Besides, had the ships drifted out of 
Sir James Lancaster Sound, and along the coast, some of the natives 
would have seen them. The southerly gales are the worst for breaking up _ 
ice, and I think it more likely that the expedition would be drifted up 
Wellington Channel. Captain Parry speaks of the channel being open 
and free from ice, both on his outward and his homeward expedition to 
Melville Island. 

Captain Warham recollected the loss of the King George in the 
month of April, upon a reef of icebergs which he, in the Ludy Jane 
escaped from, by weathering them on the previous evening. This is the 
severest weather and gale he remembers, and says ‘the Lady Jane was 
a body of ice from the trucks to the gunuel.” He saw the King Georye 
at that time, and never heard of any of the wreck being seen—all hands 
were lost. There was another ship lost in the same gale with all hands. 
Captain Warham does not, however, speak with confidence as to no 
traces of them having been met with. He gave me, however, another 
instance of a wreck which shows how long traces of it remained, viz: a 
Dutch vessel was wrecked in the ice, in (1824), and that the crew got 
on board the Dundee of London, and that the Dundee and the wreck 
drifted from 74° N. lat. to 63° 2’ E., and the crews burnt great portion 
of the wreck for firewood, and thus got through the winter. 

In 1837, ships could not get into Melville Bay on account of the ice, 
and there was no fishing in that year. 

In 1838, the passage was open and ships got through it without 
difficulty. No wrecks in that year, it was “an open season.” 

In 1839, the passage into Melville Bay was again closed. 

In 1840 and 1841, the same barriers of ice existed and no passage 
through it, and this was Captain Warham’s last voyage. 

Captain Warham does not think it at all likely that the two (Dis- 
covery) ships could have been wrecked without any traces of them being 
left, and he feels quite satisfied that they have gone up the Wellington 
Channel. He places not the slightest faith in Adam Beck’s story. 

To the above you will please to add Captain Harrison’s observation of 
his having often been hurried away by the sudden breaking up of the 
ice. Why may not the ships of the expedition have been irresistably 
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borne away by the gale and ice for as great distance as the Dundee 
and the wreck, and perhaps further, or far above 11°? 

I hope that the expedition will be well supplied with rifles. Don’t 
fail to press this upon Sir E. Belcher’s attention. Harrison says, “that 
he often got well supplied with fresh provisions in consequence of having 
@ good one on board.” 


It would be ridiculous to put merely common muskets into such ships 
—they should be light rifles of the best manufacture. 


Anctic MaTrers. 


We now complete the series of letters from Capt. Fitz James com- 
menced in our last. 


Her Mujesty’s ship Erebus, at sea, 
June 26th, 18465. 


A delightful day we have had, quite calm, hot sun; thermometer 42°. 
All sorts of beasts being caught in nets. We take turn to fish with a net at 
the end of along pole, and bring up most strange animals. Crozier dined 
on board, and Hodgson came, looking very ill. e saw several icebergs a 
long way off, which we hoped would come near us; the scenery and rugged 
peaks of Greenland twenty miles off. 

27.—To-day has been hot and calm and delightful; got bottom in 40 
fathoms, and pulled up starfish and shells, and strange beasts, and, what is 
better, pulled up plenty of large come 28 for a good feed or two for 
all hands. This afternoon a thick fog suddenly came over us, with a north 
wind, io which the thermometer fell to 35°, where it now stands, and we are 
sailing in smooth water, and small whales bounding about in all directions. 
Lat. 64°. The fog has cleared away, and we have lost the Zransport. ‘This 
morning a brig came close to us, and her eae id came on board—a rough 
old fellow, from Shetland. He has come to fish for cod on the banks, and 
for salmon in the ‘‘ Fiords,”—a new scheme quite in these parts. He came 
to see the little old man who had the wife at Stromness, who had been a 
mate with him. 

29th.—To-day we have had the sea smooth as glass, very cloudy, and a cold 
air; thermometer 35°; and to my delight passed several icebergs, within a 
mile of a large one. The effect was very fine, for the horizon happened to 
be a dark distinct line, and these bergs, catching an occasional gleam of sun- 
shine, shone like a twelfth cake. I had fancied icebergs were large transpa- 
rent lumps, or rocks of ice. They look like huge masses of pure snow, 
furrowed with caverns and dark ravines. I went on board the Zerror in the 
evening, for it was quite calm, and found Hodgson better. When we came 
on board, we pulled up for Goodsir, beasts,'star-fish, mud, and shells, from a 
depth of 250 fathoms, and caught more cod. Last night I remained up till 
a late hour trying to read a watch by the light of certain blubbers, remark- 
able jelly-fish, which emit a bright philosphorescent light when shaken in a 
basin. Land in sight, under dense masses of clouds. We have found the 
Transport and a Danish brig is close to us. 

30.—The coast of Greenland is now very fine. We are nearer than ever 
—about twenty-five miles—but it looks close, and dense clouds overhang the 
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whole rugged and snowy coast. I saw several glaciers to-day, but the clouds 
were too dense to sketch anything, though the effect is very fine of the 
mass of cloud and snow relieved by dark blue craigs. ‘l'o-day, at 6 o'clock 
in the evening, we crossed the Arctic circle, lat. 66° 30’ and the sun's decli- 
nation happening to be more than 23° 10, he will not set to us to-night at 
all. I regret that it is too cloudy to see him at midnight. This evening sca 
smooth, no icebergs. 

July 1.—To-morrow we expect to get to Disco, or rather, to the Whale- 
fish Islands close to it, where we shall unload the Transport of provisions 
and coals, and start as soon as we can. I shall, therefore, continue my jour- 
nal up to the present time, and if you hear nothing more from me you must 
be satisfied that we have arrived at Disco, and are gone on in prosecution of 
our journey. 

This morning was damp and foggy, but it cleared away, and we were now 
sailing with the dark blue land on our right, twenty milea off, relieved by 
snowy peaks, and a line of craggy icebergs, as far as the eye can reach ahead. 
In a few hours we shall be among them. _I have just been up in the crow’s 
nest, and the appearance of these icy craigs and pinnacles is beautiful and 
singular ; far in, close to the land, is a perfect glacier, equal to any Swiss 
one. Still on we go,—on, oun—the three of us, though the transport wishes 
herself back again, no doubt. This evening we sailed in among a shoal of 
some bundred walrusses, tumbling over one another, diving and splashing 
with their fins and tails, and looking at us with their grim, soler.n-looking 
countenances and small heads, bewiskered and betusked. There are sixty- 
five icebergs in sight. 

In talking to Sir John Franklin, whose memory is as good as his judgment 
appears to be correct, it appears that one great difficulty is to get from where 
we are to Lancaster Sound. Parry was fortunate enough, in his first voyage, 
to sail right across in nine or ten days—a thing unheard of before or since. 
In his next voyage he was fifty-four days in toiling to get through fields of 
ice, and did not get in till September, et Lancaster Sound is the point we 
hook to as the beginning of our work. If we are fortunate we shall be there 
by the Ist of August, which will be time enough; sooner would probably 

ut us among the clearing ice. No expedition has ever been able to leave 
Disco before the 4th or 5th of July, though some have sailed a month before 
we did, except Ross in his first voyege, and he got away by the 16th of June, 
and was, I believe, a month going sixty miles further. So you see all is 
conjecture ; we may do well this year, and again, we may not. 

Midnight, 1st.—I have just been on deck to look at the splendid icebergs 
we were passing through, and saw one about 200 feet high topple over and 
come down with a crash, which raised a cloud of foam and spray and mist 
hike an avalanche. It is a fine clear, sunshiny night; the Danish brig is 
closer in-shore, occasionally hidden from our view by the bergs ; 180 were in 
sight at one time. 

2nd.—The weather was so thick, that we could not see when we had gone 
far enough, but found ourselves in the forenoon right under a dense, black - 
looking coast topped with snow, with long furrows and ravines of snow, and 
canopied with a mass of clouds and mist. In bold relief, at the foot of this 
black mass, the most fantastically formed and perfectly white bergs shone 
out. This was Disco, and we showed our colours to the Danish flag, hoisted 
oa the house or hut of the Governor of the Danish settlement, called Lievely, 
near its south end. We are now beating up to Whale-fish Islands, which 
are in the bay, formed by the south end of Disco and the main land, where 
we clear the transport, &c., and shall probably be in to-morrow morning 
early, as we are now (ten p.m.) eighteen miles from them. The scenery is grand, 
but desolate, beyond expression. I could not help thinking of the French- 
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man, who, after a long account of the misery of the rain and fogs of England, 
wound up with—“‘ Pour quitter ce triste sol je m'’embarque a Liverpool.” Osmar 
bas just come from on deck (midnight), and is dancing with an imaginary 
skipping-rope. I said to him—‘ What a happy fellow you are, Osmar; you 
are always in good humour.” His answer is—‘ Well, Sir, if I am not happy 
here, I don’t know where else I could be.” Reid says we shall see the “Hus- 
ee fal to-morrow morning. 

3rd.—This morning, instead of going into Whale-fish Islands, by some 
mistake, Reid fancied we were wrong, and away we went up to the end of 
the bay, thirty miles, to the north of the Waighut Channel, looking for them 
—the bay fall of the most glorious icebergs, packed close along the shore. 
At noon we found out our mistake, and had our sail for nothing, which would 
be good fun but for the delay. I went on board the Terror in the evening, 
and found Captain Crozier knew the mistake, but fancied we had given up 
the idea of going there. Fortunately, the wind favoured us right round the 
bay, ue we had a delightful sail. We are now running into the Whale-fish 

slands. 

4th, evening.— You will bear in mind that all this time the sun is up. 
Finding ourselves at last off these rocky islands, we sent Levescomte in the 
gig to reconnoitre, as Captain Crozier, who had been here some years ago, 
did not recognise the place—a certain flag-staff on a hill having been carried 
away. Very soon out paddled five “ Huskimays,’’ in the smallest possible 
canoes, all in a row, and two going a-head kept near the ship, and piloted 
her into a safe place among the rocks, where we are now moored in a channel 
just four times the ship’s length in breadth, and perfectly land-locked. I was 
ashore all day on Boat Island, observing, with “Fox,” and got very wet and 
cold; but plunging into cold water, when I got on board, made me quite 


warm. 

Sunday, 6th.—A fine sunshiny night, and we had a delightful sunshiny 
day, quite warm, the air clear, ice glistening in all directions. The fine bold 
land of Disco, black, and topped with snow—clear—the sea covered with bits 
of ice, which are rushing through the channel as they break from the icebergs, 
which fall with a noise like thunder. Every man nearly on shore, runnin 
about for a sort of holiday, getting eider ducks’ éggs, &c.; curious mosses an 
plants being collected, as also shells. Levescomte and I on the island since 
six in the morning, sae eyine. It is very satisfactory to me that he takes to 
surveying, as I said he would. Sir John is much pleased with him. All yes- 
terday I was on the island with Fairholme, with the dipping-needle. We 
bave a little square wooden house to cover ourselves. Very large mosquitoes 
biting us. I shall send you one. The transport will grat be cleared to- 
morrow evening or Tuesday, and shall get off on Wednesday evening or 
Thureday; that is, the 9th or 10th—and hard work too. 

A man just come over from Lievely, a Dane, who has married an Esqui- 
maux, says that they believe it to be one of the mildest seasons and earliest 
summers ever known, and that the ice is clear away from this to Lancaster 
Sound. Keep this to yourself, for Sir John is naturally very anxious that 
people in England should not be too sanguine abcut the season. Besides, the 
papers would have all sorts of stories, not true. I do believe we have a good 
chance of getting through this year, if it is to be done at all; but I hope we 
shall not, as I want to bave a winter for magnetic observations. And now 
here goes a new pen into the porcupine, to say that your journal is at an 
end, at least for the present. I do hope it has amused you, but I fear not ; 
for what can there be in an old tub like this, with a parcel of sea bears, to 
amuse a “lady fair?” This, however, is a fagon de parler, for I think, in 
reality, that you will have been amused in some parts and interested in others, 
but 1 shall not read back for fear of not liking it, and tearing it up. 
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H.M. ship Erebus, Lat. 68° N., 
| 1] p.m., lst July 1845. 
You don’t often get a letter from this side of the Arctic circle; 
you have never had one from any body who has a more sincere regard 
for you. 

We expect to get into Disco to-morrow, and I shall have so much 
work on my hands that I may not have time to write, so I shall have 
this letter written, ready before hand. 

The fair wind which blew us from our friends the steamers, did not 
last long, and we had one continued succession of westerly and north- 
westerly winds, (relieved now and then by a fair wind for a day) till the 
21st June, when we found ourselves 134 miles due east of Cape Fare- 
well. Here we had a calm, with a most tremendous heavy swell, in 
which we did roll. During our voyage thus fai, we passed within sixty 
or seventy miles of your old friend Iceland, but it was too cloudy to see 
Mount Hecla. We were not within seventy miles of Cape Farewell, 
but rounded it with a gale right aft, which followed us with a heavy 
sea. We kept close reefed top-sails, and reefed fore-sail, and made the 
old craft go eight knots through it, losing no time I can assure you. 
The only difficulty I had was to get Sir John to shorten sail, when it 
was wanted. He is full of life and energy, with good judgment, and a 
capital memory—one of the best I know. His conversation is delightful 
and most instructive, and of all men he is the most fitted for the com- 
mand of an enterprise requiring sound sense and great perseverance. [ 
have learnt much from him and consider myself most fortunate in being 
with such a man—and he is full of benevolence and kindness withal. - 

We had the usual allowance of rain, squalls, (and heavy ones too) 
shipped a few seas, one or two down in our mess, but satisfied our- 
selves that the Erebus is very easy, though now and then we did kick 
and plunge most terribly. We took it all in good humour; in fact there 
is incessant fun of some sort from morning to night. We are most 
comfortable and happy—plenty to do, observing all sorts of things all 
day, and eating good dinners into the bargain. 

On Sunday the 22nd, we were due south of Farewell. On the 24th 
we flattered onrselves we were in Davis Strait, being in lat. 69° 36’, for 
a bright gleam of sunshine enabled us to get this observation, and to 
dry our clothes and selves too. We worked for Cape Desolation which 
sounds Polar enough, and we bounded along merrily, shaking hands 
with ourselves, and making imaginary short cuts through America to 
the Pacific, the thermometer had scarcely ever varied 3° for three weeks, 
being about 43°. 

On the 25th, we saw our first tceberg in shore, the beautiful sharp 
craggy snowy coast of Greenland appeared, an immense distance off, and 
a thing like a rock sticking up like a barn ten or twelve miles off, which 
might have been an iceberg for aught I could tell. This was at two 
in the morning, the sun just rising, the sea smooth, air clear. Read, our 
ice-master, always told us we should see no ice down here “barring the 
bergs”—which are nothing. Since then we have had delightful smooth 
seas—sometimes calm, sometimes a foul wind light, and much fair wind. 
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For the last few days we have been nearer the land, and yesterday were 
catching cod near the most glorious assemblage of ice, rock snow and 
clouds—being about thirty miles from the coasts about Lichtenfel. To- 
day we have had a splendid breeze right aft, with a strong current in 
our favour. A most splendid semi-circle of icebergs appear ahead, and 
under the land we count sixty-five from the “‘crow’s nest,” but we don’t 
care for we know they are all aground. I always fancied an iceberg was 
& great transparent looking lump of ice, instead of a white beautiful 
twelfth-cake looking-thing as it is—odd shapes enough however, have 
some of them. I have just been on deck looking at one about 200 feet 
high, which came down with a crash and raised a mist like an avalanche. 
It is now twelve o'clock, though the sun is up, so I shall go to bed and 
finish this to-morrow—though it is a pity to sleep on such a fine clear 
sunshiny night. 

2nd July.—Soon after going to bed last night it came on to rain very 
hard and the breeze freshened. We were in amongst the icebergs and 
saw about 180 before morning, when we stood in and found ourselves in 
the forenoon close under the rugged high land of Disco, covered with 
masses of cloud and its ravines covered with white snow. We were in 
fact close to the settlement called Lievely, and shewed our colours to a 
Danish flag hoisted on a low point. The day has been tolerably miser- 
able, raining hard; thermometer up to 42°; smooth water; and we have 
had to beat up towards the Whale-fish Islands, which are in the bay to 
the south-east of Disco. 

The scenery of Disco is grand in the extreme and well worth the 
trouble of coming to see, and the beautiful icebergs in bold relief against 
the dark almost black looking coast, have a very curious, and to us novel 
appearance. We shall not get into our berth among the Whale Islands 
before to-morrow. 


Whale-fish Islands, 10th July, 1845. 

We lost the whole of the 3rd by some extraordinary mistake. We 
mistook the locale of the Whale Island, (having two charts, one of which 
was wrong and the other not too right,) and we went right up the bay to 
the mouth of the Waigaal, sailing in the most delightfully smooth 
water among icebergs of the largest size. The altitude at noon shewed 
us we were wrong, and we went back, reaching our anchorage at three 
on the morning of the 4th. Fortunately we had a breeze all round the 
bay, and as this is the only day we have lost since we sailed, we must 
set it down to unavoidable accidents and not care. The master of the 
transport says, “he never saw vessels carry so much sail as we did.” J shall 
give Mr. Griffiths (the Agent) a note to you as you desired, and I think 
he will amuse you with his account of us. He is a very intelligent and 
well read man, so get hold of him. This is the snuggest of all possible 
harbours. We are lashed alongside the transport, moored head and 
stern, and the Zerror close outside us. 

They have the smallest possible canoes here, into one of which I 
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was determined to go last night, so got my trousers off and paddled 
about for some time, but at last over I went head downwards where 
I remained till rescued. 

Our observatories where I have passed most of my time are on Boat 
Island, and we have had the most heavenly weather here I ever saw, 
clear and calm, with a hot sun and icebergs glistening in all directions. 
Fairholme, Hodgson, and I, counted 280 from the top of a hill the other 
night, and big musquitoes biting us all the time. The work of clearing 
the transport has been a heavy one. We expected to do it in two or 
three days at most, but though we have worked from four A.M. to six 
p.M. hard, we shall only finish this evening, and I hope swing the ship 
to-morrow, and sail next morning, the 12th, rather late but we can’t help 
it; and if we have a good breeze and open sea to Lancaster Sound shall 
be there before the first of August. There will then be plenty of time, 
but we must remember that Parry was fifty-four days doing it on one 
occasion. We are very deep, and full as an egg, the Perso is fearfully 
deep and her deck is piled up with coals to the exclusion of all light 
below from her bulls’ eyes, which is a serious annoyance: however, we 
shall start with three years’ provisions and the Engine! 

You have no conception how happy we all are. Sir John is delight- 
ful; I believe, however, I told you of him in a former part of this letter. ' 

We hear that this is supposed to be a remarkably clear season, but 
have had as yet no good authentic intelligence. However, clear or not 
clear we must go ahead as the Yankees have it; and if we don’t get through 
it will not be our fault. I can see, however, that even if there be a 

aseage, that it is a abit lottery what sort of season we have, 
and ergs we happen to be at the particular spots at the most favour- 
able moments. I like Crozier, he is a most indefatigable man and a good 
observer, just suited for his position, I should say. 

And now you have us as far as Disco, and by the time you get this 
we shall, I trust, be well into our work, where we may be God knows. 
Give my kindest regards to Sir John and Lady Barrow. We intend to 
drink Sir John’s health on the day we go through Behring Straits. If 
we get through this year, we shall have to land somewhere or other to 
discharge some cargo, for it will not be safe to go into the Pacific laden 
as we are. And now good bye for the present; if there be an opportu- 
nity of writing by any of the whalers, I shall give you a line; in the mean- 
time, believe me always, 

Your sincere friend, James Fitz JAMES. 


All your friends here (and you have many) desire to be remembered 
to you. 
i Ith July.—The transport is only this day cleared at noon, the work 
has been very heavy, and we are fearfully deep, drawing 17 feet 4 inches 
forward and no false heel, but we have three years provisions in. Don’t 
you Admiralty people be saying—‘ What have those fellows been 
wasting their time at Disco for? We have done all that was possible 
to do in the time, besides, the wind is north-east and we are better 
here. The weather heavenly, sun quite hot.—Adieu. 
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Whale-fish Islands, 11th July, 1845. 


Dear Coningham.—E——’s bundle of yarns will show you that I am well 
and happy, and have not forgotten you yet. I have not much time, as the 
transport sails to-morrow evening, and we shall be all day at work. It was 
a heavy job clearing the transport, and took us longer than we imagined it 
would have done, though we worked from four till six. We are now full— 
very—having three years’ provisions and coals, besides the engine. The deck 
is covered with coals and casks, leaving a small passage fore and aft, and we 
are very deep in the water. We sail, if possible, to-inorrow night, and hope 
to get to Lancaster Sound by the Ist of August, which, however, is a lottery. 
It is now eleven o'clock, and the sun shines brightly above the snowy peaks 
of Disco. From the top of one of the islands, the other day, I counted 280 
icebergs; and beautiful objects they are. Should you hear nothing till next 
June, send a letter, via Petersburg, to Petro Paulowski, in Kamskatka, where 
Osmar was in the Blossom, and had letters from England in three months. 
And now God bless you, and everything belonging to you. 

I am, &c., 
James FITZJAMBS. 

To William Coningham, Esq. 


Tae Arctic SeEaRcuING EXPEDITION. 

The Arctic ships under the command of Captain Sir Edward Belcher, 
will have left our shores on their interesting voyage before the appearance 
of our next number. 

We annex here the names of the officers employed in them, and as a 
matter of curiosity, the views of the leaders of the last expedition on the 
object apd locality of the search as on record in the Arctic Report. 


Captain Austin. 


“Any search up the Wellington 
Strait would in my opinion be fruit- 
less. I cannot resist the conviction 
that the missing expedition did not 
advance in the second season beyond 
Beechey Island.” Page 165, in which 
opinion Captain Ommanney concurs. 


Captain Penny. 

Admiral Fanshaw: “I think your 
opinion was that Sir John Franklio 
went through that channel to the 
worth-westP” 

Captain Penny: “I am convinced of 
that, I always had that impression, 
and I have never had occasion to al- 
ter it. I do not think he could have 
gone any other way.” Page 9. 


AssisTancs.—Captain Sir E. Belcher; Commander G. H. Richards; Lieue 
tenants W. W. May, J. P. Cheyne; Master J. F. Loney; Mate James B. 
Grove; Surgeon David Lyall; Clerk in Charge James Lewis; Boatswain 


W. Taylor; Carpenter W. Kerr. 


Pionrer, tender to Assistance.—LZieutenant Sherard Osborn; Master J. 
H. Allard; Assistant Surgeon John B. Ricards, 
INTREPID, tender to Resolute. — Master F. J. Krabbe; Asatstant Surgeon 


R. C. Scott. 


Reso.uts.— Captain Heury Kellett; Commander L. McClinlock ; Lieu- 
tenants G. F. Mecham, B. C. T. Pim, R. V. Hamilton; Afaster George F. 
Mc Dougall; Mates R. Roche, G. S. Nares; Surgeon William T. Domville ; 
Clerk in Charge William H. Richards; Boatswain Thomas Chandler; Car- 
penter William Deane. 

Nogtn Star.—Commander W. J.§. Pullen; 2nd Master W Shellabear; 
Surgeon Dr. R. McCormick; Clerk tn Charge William Elliott. 
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Tux Loss or H.M.S. Reynarp. 


“‘ Post tot naufragia portem.” 


Tue dangerous navigation of the China Sea, is notorious to seamen, and 
universally acknowledged. Studded as it is with coral reefs, some of which 
are as steep as a wall, the lead affords no indication of their proximity, 
until it is too late to take measures for the safety of a ship aercanetely 
entangled among them; occasionally also, especially about the change of 
the monsoon, its dangers are increased by fog, equal in density to those 
of the Banks of Newfoundland. Thus it becomes of the utmost import- 
ance, that the direction and strength of its currents should be defined, 
for it is evident that the seaman can only hope to obtain an approxima- 
tion to his position (in the absence of observations and soundings) by 
a correct knowledge of them. 

To the want of this most important information, the loss of H. M 
screw sloop Reynard upon that dangerous reef, the Pratas, on the 31st 
of May last, may be attributed. 

We have therefore been most anxious to gather information from 
every reliable source relative to this unfortunate catastrophe, besides 
what has appeared in evidence at the trial of the officers and crew at 
Penang, for the guidance of ships hereafter navigating that treacherous 
part of the China Sea. 

The result of our enquiries, we hope on a future occasion to give our 
readers, and propose confining ourselves at present to the circumstances 
more immediately connected with her loss. These will not be found 
devoid of interest, more especially as they afford an illustratidf of the 
value of discipline, without which, all attempts, not only to rescue a ves- 
sel from a perilous position, but even for the preservation of life, may be 
rendered nugatory. 

The Mteynard’s three years service was drawing to a close; she had 
been most actively employed on the Coast of China, in the suppression 
of Piracy, and had visited very many places on the sea board of that 
extensive country, from Hainan in the South to the Great Wall, the 
eastern terminus, of which is in the Gulf of Leotong in the north; 
besides Formosa and Loo Choo, and was proceeding to Woolwich to be 
paid off—when her career was thus suddenly brought to a close. 

On Saturday, the 24th of May, she arrived at Hong-Kong, from 
Amoy and Foo-Chou-foo, and on Monday commenced a refit prepara- 
tory to her long voyage, that was greatly needed as she had not drawn 
a fathom of rope since the previous September. To give her crew an 
opportunity of paying their debts, &c., before leaving the station, a 
watch was allowed leave of absence, arrangements were made to sail for 
Sincapore and England on Thursday the 29th. Unluckily on Tuesday 
afternoon, the master of the British brig Veloctpede arrived with infor- 
mation of the total loss of his vessel on the Pratas, and that he had left 
the greater portion of his crew, twenty-four in number, on the desolate 
island of that name, exposed to a lingering death, from hunger and 
thirst. ; 
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The senior officer instantly ordered the Reynard’s refit to be hastened, 
and by working all night she was enabled to get away at 10 a.M., on 
Wednesday, together with f1.M. brig Pilot, which arrived from Wam- 
poa, during the night, and was ordered on the same service. 

The following is a statement of the circumstances attending the loss 
of Her Majesty’s late screw steam-sloop Heynard, on the Pratas Shoal, 
on the morning of the 3lst May, 1851, as given by Captain Cracroft. 

‘‘In obedience to orders from Captain Thomas Leeke Massie, senior 
Officer in China, a copy of which I have the honour to lay before the 
Court, I sailed from Hong-Kong at ten a.m. on Wednesday, the 28th 
May last, in company with Her Majesty’s brig Pilot; the joint object of 
the two vessels was to rescue the crew of the Velocipede, twenty-four in 
number, from their perilous position, exposed to a lingering death from 
hunger and thirst on the Pratas Island, and as there was a fresh north- 
east monsoon blowing, (although unusually late for the season of the 
year, ) I put to sea under sail only, having previously agreed with Com- 
mander Hickley as to our future movements. About ten P.M. the same 
evening, I took my departure from the Lemas; there was a heavy sea on, 
and in the night, during the greater part of which I was on deck, we split 
the fore-sail and driver. The next day at noon. the Pratas shoal bore 
from us S. 70° E., ninety-four miles, but the observation was an indif- 
ferent one, owing to the hazy weather, and soundings at lh. 30m. P.M. gave 
more water than was anywhere marked in our charts of that locality. I 
should here mention that the master of the brig Velocipede was ou board, 
and as we approached the vicinity of the shoals towards nightfall, I re- 
fered to him for information as to the direction and strength of the cur- 
rents in that neighbourhood, which he had left only ten days before. 
The substance of his reply is embodied in the affidavit which I beg leave 
to lay before the Court, and have to regret that urgent business which 
required his presence in Australia, prevented him from being here this 
day to give evidence to the same effect. 

“Accordingly at 9h. 15m. I brought to, main-topsail to the mast, but 
with the gaff sails set, the ship drawing about 1°8 or 2 knots through 
the water. During the night I scarcely left the deck, and at daylight 
on the morning of the 30th, the shoal bearing E. 3° S. twenty-six 
miles distant, I proceeded under steam and sail in the hope of arriving at 
them before ten a.m. at the latest, but at noon the observation placed 
the ship forty-five miles dead to leeward of the shoals, the body of the 
Pratas island bearing north, thirty-eight miles east, showing the existence 
of a south-west set of forty-nine miles from noon of the 29th. Good sights 
at 4h.30m. p.m. shewed that the current had changed to the eastward, and 
the ship was kept turning to windward, the wind having shifted to E.b.N,, 
varying occasionally from that point to N.E.b.E. under easy sail, and 
engines moving very slowly all night, in the expectation that at daylight 
she would be from twenty-five to thirty miles from the south-east end of 
the shoal, or even farther, owing to the currents previously experienced 
on the two previous days. According to Horsburgh there are no sound- 
ings on this side of the reefs, and a knowledge of this prevented my ven- 
turing the ship in the vicinity of them. But although keeping at.so 
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great a distance, my anxiety nag my leaving the deck, and as the 
weather was inclined to get thick, an extra look-out man was placed on 
the fore-yard, and the strictest look-out was kept during the night. 

‘About 4h.10m. a.M., | told the first Lieutenant not to coil the ropes, as 
I wished to make sail at daylight, which was then just breaking, when 
my attention was directed to a peculiar luminous line on the water on 
the weather-bow; it resembled a moon-beam, but as there was no moon 
I thought it might be spawn, and as the ship’s place when I pricked her 
off at 3h.30m. a.m., put be nearly thirty miles offthe reef, I took no notice 
of it; not half-a-minute afterwards, however, the look-out forwards called 
out ‘A shoal ahead!’ and almost at the same moment the master, who 
was in the weather quarter-boat, and had just taken the cast of the lead, 
finding no bottom with 15 fathoms, called out, ‘Stop her,’ ‘Go astern 
full speed.” But the warning was too late, and before the yards could 
be squared, the ship took the ground forward, so gently at first that it 
was scarcely perceptible. My proceedings from this period are fully de- 
tailed in my report of the loss of the ship to the Senior Officer, a copy 
of which, together with my correspondence with Captain Hickley, and 
the opinion of the officers on the subject of the propriety of leaving the 
wreck without further loss of time, and embarking on board the Pilot, 
I beg to submit to your consideration.” 





Official Report of the loss to the Senior Officer. 


“Her Majesty's sloop Pilot, at Sea, 
“4th June,1851. 0 

‘“‘Srr.—It is my painful duty to inform you of the total loss of H.M.’s 
steam-sloop Reynard, under my command, on the reefs to the south of 
Pratas Island, on the 31st ult. Shestruck at4h.15m. a.m. going at the 
rate of three and a half knots, under topsails, gaff mainsail, jib and driver; 
engines slowed and making about twenty revolutions. 

“An attempt to back her off with steam and sails having failed, every 
exertion was made to lay out anchors astern; this, owing to the strong 
tide, and to the hawsers catching the coral rocks, was a matter of great 
difficulty, and before a strain could be hove upon the stream anchor and 
two Ledpes, the ship was thrown with her port broadside on the surf. 

‘The tide was now falling rapidly, aud all attempts to lay out a bower 
with the sea breaking outside the shin, in a boat scarcely saenuute to the 
service in the smoothest water, failed. 

‘‘About this time, ten a.M., the engineer reported to me that the 
boilers had separated, and the pipes of the ‘donkey engine’ had broken 
in two, and he feared from the appearance of the starboard bilge, near 
the waste pipes, that some serious damage had been done to the bottom. 

‘As it was evident nothing more could be done towards getting the 
ship off, and the engineer’s report might prove correct, all hands were 
set to work to make a raft with the spars, upon which the ship’s com- 
pany could take refuge in the event of being obliged to quit the ship. 

‘‘As the floud tide made, a heavy sea came in, and the water rose 
rapidly in the holds in spite of all attempts to keep them free with the 
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pumps. The ship now also began to beat very heavily, and the carpen- 
ters mate reported to me, that from the appearance of several of the 
beams amidships, he feared her back was broken, and that it would be 
impossible to keep her afloat even if she could now be hove off the reef. 
I, therefore, directed my attention from that time towards saving the 
ship’s company, a matter of much anxiety, as the boat could not contain 
half their number. 

“I had, shortly after she struck, bearing in mind the service on which 
I was employed, dispatched a boat to the Pratas Island, about ten miles 
distant, with a supply of provisions and water to the crew of the Veloci- 
pede; and I now sent a supply for our own use, together with sails for 
constructing tents, under the direction of the second Lieutenant, and 
landed also the most sickly of the invalids. 

‘‘At daybreak on the morning of the Ist June, the appearance of the 
weather was very threatening, and the sea increased every moment, and 
as the total loss of the ship was now placed without a doubt, I ordered 
the masts to be cut away, the starboard guns and all the shot to be thrown 
overboard; cut away the stream cable, which, until now, had been kept 
taut; let go the starboard bower anchor, and paid out as much chain as 
could be got up, in short, lightened her as much as possible, in hope she 
would drive upon the reef before breaking up. At sunset it was blow- 
ing hard from the southward; the sea was making a clean breach over 
the ship fore and aft. The raft had been finished and moored inside the 
reef in smooth water, about half a mile distant from the wreck; to it I 
now determined to send all hands for the night, as from the ugty 
threatening appearance of the weather, I thought it possible the ship 
ee not hold together till the morning; and at low water, six A.M, I 
had the satisfaction to find every one safe on it, although nearly up to 
the knees in water. 

‘The morning of the 2nd found our position by no means improved, 
the wreck still held together, but was at times scarcely visible through 
the clouds of spray, and as it was impossible to communicate with it, I 
determined, on the return of the pinnace from Pratas Island shortly 
after daylight, to remove the ship’s company to that island and wait for 
finer weather to commence saving the stores. This operation, at consi- 
derable risk, was safely effected by noon, leaving a boat with the gunner 
and two men to take care of the raft. 

‘“‘Her Majesty’s sloop Pilot was cruizing off the reef, and I had in- 
formed Commander Hickley of our position, requesting him to repair to 
Hong-Kong for the assistance of a steam-vessel, but about ten p.m. I re- 
ceived a letter from him, strongly urging upon me the necessity of quit- 
ting the island as soon as possible; and after mature deliberation, and | 
taking the opinion of all the officers, I determined on embarking the 
ship’s company, and abandoning the ship for the present. 

‘The necessity for this step I trust you will coincide in. On Tues- 
day the 3rd instant, the party was withdrawn from the raft, and at three 
P.M., the embarkation was safely effected on board this vessel. 

“I cannot conclude my account of this melancholy catastrophe without 
acknowledying with grateful feelings the anxiety and devotedness mani- 
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fested by Commander Ilickley, in keeping his brig in a most perilous 
position off the island for so long a period, in the hope of affording us 
that succour which eventually we found necessary; and I must confess 
my thankfulness to Almighty God, that under this dispensation of His 
Providence, no loss of life has taken place. 

“I beg to enclose for your information copies of my correspondence 
with Commander Hickley, the opinions of the officers as to the propriety 
of embarking on board the Pilot, also the gunner’s report of the state of 
the ship at sunset of the 2nd. 

‘“T have, &c., 
“P. CRACROFT, 
“Commander of H. M.'s late steam sloop Reynard. 
‘‘ Captain J. L. Massy, H.M.S. Cleopatra, 
Senior Officer in China.” 





Extract from the affidavit of James Welch, late master commanding 
the ship called the Velocipede, now wrecked on the Pratas Shoals, taken 
before W. Gaskell, Notary Public at Hong-Kong, on the 21st day of 
June, 1851. : 

“On the 20th of May, we left the Pratas Island in the long boat, in 
steering a course north-west and by west, with the wind free, we found 
on the 23rd of May at daylight, when we had made the land, that we 
had been set forty miles to the northward.” 


“* HM. Ship Reynard, Sunday, June 1st. 


“Sin.—The Reynard isa total wreck; will you go to Hong-Kong with 
the intelligence to the senior officer, and take the invalids with you; we 
must do what we can to save stores, &c., and as we have made a good 
raft may succeed, but the ship will go to picces with the least wind. 
She went ashore at 4h. 10m. a.M., yesterday morning, going about 
three knots, and bilged in the engine-room on a coral reef. I have no 
time to add more, but that I am, &c. 
“P, Cracrort.” 
“Commander Hickley.” 





Copy of Captain Hickley’s Letter. 


. “Srr.—There 1s bread, but in the name of anything a man can urge, do 
come on board of us; you can save nothing of a thousandth part of the 
value of the lives you risk by staying. I should only be the means of, 
in all probability, an order coming for you to leave immediately from 
the senior officer. Believe me, I look on the right side, you only to the 
hollow idea of saving your stores, in all not worth the charge of a 
steamer. The water will sicken your men; you will find all wishing to 
come, and no work to be done with such men, even were there any 
worth doing. Oh! if you knew, how anxious I am for you to come. 
You cannot for a moment be suspected of leaving her too soon, and it will 
only be an act of madness in refusing the present chances. Everybody’s 
evidence, ‘ Anderson’s’ I have, and he heard others. Captain Massie, 
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of all others, insisted to me that property was to be a last thought. 
Pray listen to reason, no steamer in the world would be allowed by her 
insurance to go near that reef; we are close off; some can come to-night; 
keep a fire burning all night, and we can keep close to, and all can come 
off in the morning or course of the day. Should the wind be from the 
westward, or almost anywhere but where it is, I do not know when you 
could be taken off. Should the senior officer approve on getting to 
Hong Kong, you might come back in the steamer, though none, I think 
would undertake anything but bringing men off. 

“Pray do not hesitate, but calmly consider the risks you run for 
valueless impossibilities, (excuse me,) but these are times to speak one’s 
soul. Again, come for God’s sake. 

“Yours, &c. 
** Pilot, Monday.” “'V. G. Hickrey.” 





Captain Cracroft, (from the Overland China Mail). 


Admiral Austin having determined that the court-martial on Captain 
Cracroft for the loss of the Reynard, should be held at Penang, the 
officers and crew of that vessel sailed on the 19th, in the Sphynz, which 
had been here for that purpose. Wedo not pretend to anticipate the 
result of the trial; but we can safely say that the honourable acquittal 
of Captain Cracroft will afford universal satisfaction to the foreign com- 
munity in China, by whom he was not suffered to depart without an 
assurance of the esteem in which he was held by them. 

A desire on that subject having been expressed in more than one 
quarter, it was proposed to present him with an address, but it being 
objected that such demonstrations, like parliamentary thanks, were 
reserved for officers in chief command, the more common-place mode of 
a testimonial, to which there seemed to be fewer objections, was deter- 
mined on; and accordingly a paper with the following heading was 
privately circulated:— 

‘A general desire prevails in this part of China, and, it is believed at 
the Northern Ports also, to mark their sense of the many excellent quali- 
ties of Captain Cracroft as a gentleman, but more especially the esteem 
entertained of him as an officer, whether engaged in promoting the in- 
terests of commerce, or in executing the services entrusted to his judg- 
ment and zeal, during the time he has commanded H.M.S. Reynard on 
the China Station. 

‘“‘In order to afford the means of manifesting the sentiments of the 
community, and their sympathy for Captain Cracroft in his recent mis- 
fortune, it is pe aaed: to present him with some testimonisl of their 
esteem, to be afterwards fixed upon, subscriptions for which, limited to 
a dollars, will be received at the Branches of the Oriental Bank in 

ina.” 

In Hong-Kong the paper was signed by nearly every one who saw it, 
the names exceeding in number the entire jury list. A meeting of sub- 
scribers called by circular was held some time ago, at which Mr. Camp- 
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bell and Mr. Shortrede were appointed a committee for carrying out the 
intentions of the subscribers; but as Captain Cracroft was summoned to 
Penang before the Canton and Coast Lists were returned, these gentle- 
men not being able to complete the duty with which they were entrusted 
drew up a letter, which along with the Hong-Kong Lists was presented 
to Captain Cracroft a few hours before his departure. The letter and 
the reply to it were as follows:— 


“Hong-Kong, 18th August, 1851. 


“Dear S1r.—We have been requested to convey to you the enclosed 
document, signed by a large proportion of the foreign community in this 
part of China, who are desirous of offering you sume lasting testimonial 
of the esteem in which you are held by them. The suddenness of your 
departure prevents our now completing the agreeable duty with which 
we have been charged. 

‘It may not be out of place however to say, that we only echo the 
general voice in assuring you, that throughout the Coast of China,— 
which you have successfully navigated from Hainan to the Great Wall, 
the zeal you have manifested to promote the interests of commerce and 
civilization; the judgment and discretion with which you have executed 
the various services in which you have been employed; and we may add. 
your obliging disposition, and the urbanity of your manner, have secured 

or you the approbation of all parties, of every calling and country in 

China; as is best evinced by the names attached to the enclosed paper, 
which, we have reason to suppose the want of opportunity alone has - 
prevented others from signing. 

“‘ Assuring you that our community will at all times take a lively 
interest in your welfare and happiness. 

‘¢ We remain, &c. 
‘© A, CAMPBELL, 
“To Com. P. Cracroft, R.N.” ‘‘ AnD. SHORTREDE.” 





“H, M.S. Minden, Hong-Kong, 
“18th August, 1851. 


“ GeNTLEMEN.—Suffering as I am from a depression of spirits, not 
difficult to be accounted for, I feel quite inadequate to the task of reply- 
mg as I should wish to the letter I have just received, and of returning 
properly the thanks due to those whose kind feeling toward me has been 
manifested on the present occasion. 

‘“‘ Scarcely two years have elapsed since I arrived on this station, 
utterly unknown to the commnnity in China, but deeply anxious to ful- 
fil the duties entrusted to me. How I have succeeded, this testimony 
of your approbation, thus spontaneously expressed, sufficiently testifies, 
more especially as I observe in the list enclosed very many names per- 
sonally unknown to me. 

‘¢ But for the calamity that has befallen me, I should have remained 
im utter ignorance of the general good wishes that followed H.M.S. 
Reynard on her departure from the colony; and I cannot help assuring 
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you, gentlemen, that the interest I took in Hong-Kong at that period, 
will from henceforth be superseded by one of a much more permanent 
nature. 

‘I beg most sincerely to thank you for the flattering address and tes- 
timonial with which you have been pleased to present me. They will 
ever be viewed with honest pride by me and mine. 

‘ST have the honour, &e. 
“P, Cracrort, Commander 
of H.M. late steam-sloop Reynard.” 

“To Messrs. Archibald Campbell, and 

Andrew Shortrede.” 


Tue following letter from a midshipman on board the Reynard, gives 
an interesting account of proceedings at the time of her wreck. 


H.M.S. Minden, Hong-Kong, 18th June, 1851. 

What a change since last letter! I can imagine you all sitting round 
the breakfast table, taken aback with astonishment at such a begin- 
ning. Her Majesty’s ship Minden, too, how does he come to be in her? 
Here is my answer: the poor old Meynard is no more—she is by this 
time in very minute portions floating about, in the vicinity of the 21st 
parallel of north latitude, and 106th meridian, east of Greenwich. With 
this introduction I dive into the narrative of how it happened, with 4 
description of my own feelings during the catastrophe. I forget the 
date of my last; but, however, we got in shortly after I finished it, and 
were barely in time for the mail. 

As soon as we anchored we of course got ready for starting home as 
quickly as possible, but we had a deal to do, so did not intend to start 
until the 30th. On the 27th, however, intelligence reached us of the 
wreck of an English brig on the Prata Shoal, which is situated about 
150 miles south-east of Hong-Kong. The captain of the brig came 
across in an open boat to give notice here, and to get assistance for his 
men who were suffering from want of food and water on a small coral 
island on the shoal. On account of this we were ordered to work double 
tides, so as to be ready to start for England on the 28th, and to render 
assistance to the shipwrecked crew on our way down. Accordingly on the 
28th we sailed with the pilot in company for the shoal—we had foul 
winds, so did not get near them till Friday evening. When darkness 
came on, we steered so as to get to the island at daylight, giving the 
shoal, which we should have to pass, a good wide berth: 

At about a quarter-past four of the morning of the 31st, I found my- 
self out of my mock, and using the most strenuous endeavours to 
put my jacket on inside out. It was not until I had discovered my mis- 
take some seconds, and had observed that every one else was attiring 
himself with equal expedition, that I began to consider how I came out 
of bed at all. To this moment I have not the least idea how I turned 
out. Every one else seemed struck with this idea at the same moment, 
and we were about to consider whether we had not better turn in again 
and say nothing about it, when we heard on deck a confusion of voices, 
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which can only be expressed by one word, ‘‘a row.” We were on deck 
almost immediately; indeed, the whole of what I have described did not 
take up more than six to eight seconds. We found the ship quite still, 
but hard and fast on the reef. The sails were all aback, and the engines 
going astern, but both failed to move her. 

Stretching out on each bow was a long light coloured line, and this 
was all the indication there was of one of the most dangerous reefs in 
the world. It being fine weather, and but little swell, the ship lay quiet 
enough while we got the boats out and abe a to lay out an anchor to 
prevent her getting broadside to the reef. We laid out one small anchor, 
and got the cable through the stern hawsehole, and hove a good strain 
on it. (I am afraid I am gettipg rather nautical, but I can’t help 
it in description.) It soon ages as the sea got up, so we laid out a 
larger one, but by this time she had begun to swing on the reef and to 
bump a little on the rocks. The last anchor was let go on the reef, but 
it was so steep that it slipped down into 400 feet of water, and we nearly 
lost it,—however they managed to hold on the end of the cable, and we 
brought it to the ship in the same manner as the last, without the least 
effect, however, for the ship by this time was broadside on, and beginning 
to strike the ground very as. All hope of saving the ship was out 
of the question now, for she began to fill slowly, and strained so much 
that the engines were rendered useless. When we reached this stage of 
the proceedings we went to breakfast, to prepare ourselves for work after- 
wands In the meantime the ship fell over on her starboard side, thus 
exposing the deck to the sea, which began to rise with the tide, and every 
roller that came foaming in, struck the ship and raised her upright, and 
when it had passed she came down again with a crash on the rocks, send- 
ing every thing loose on deck flying, and shaking the masts so that we 
all expected them to go by the board. 

Our rigging being wire, and very elastic, held on; if we had had 
rope, I am sure the masts would not have stood as they did. All this 
time we were obliged to hold on as hard as we could, as the ship took 
our legs from under us at every surge, and if we had fallen down to lee- 
ward, we should not have picked ourselves up again with whole bones. 
After breakfast we turned the hands up, and divided them into two 
parties, one of whom remained on board, in charge of the first lieutenant 
and midshipmen, and the other were in the boats, under the lee of the 
ship, to coustruct a raft, so as to save provisions, &c., under charge of 
the master. We were ona part of the reef about eight miles from the 
island before mentioned; we could just see the tops of the trees. We 
sent a- boat up to the crew of the brig with provisions and water. All 
this time we saw nothing of the Pilot, having parted company from her 
the morning after leaving Hong-Kong, but we knew that she would 
most likely go to the island first. 

The party on board the ship proceeded to get the spars down from 
aloft. it was hard work, and very dangerous, but happily no one was 
hurt. As we got thespars down, they were put overboard, and lashed 
together by the people in the boats, so that in about an hour and a half 
we had all the spars overboard, except the lower masts. We were all 
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pretty well tired after this was done, as we had to work hard, and were 
glad to have a little rest. I was leaning against a gun watching the 
raft progressing, and thinking of what else was to be done, when I began 
to feel as if I should be very glad if the ship went to pieces at once, and 
we were all at once drowned. I felt as ifit was quite absurd to save our- 
selves, when we might just as well be drowned comfortably. Then I 
felt as if I should like to lay down and never get up again, and then I 
heard voices shouting in my ears, and felt water on my face. 

I opened my eyes, and felt a whole host of people around me, raising 
me up, for I was flat on the deck: from this I inferred that I had fainted, 
though for what reason I do not know, except from over-excitement, for 
I am not in the habit of performing manceuvres of that sort, and I was 
quite well and at work again in half an hour. 

When the raft was finished it was getting dark, so it was moored 
alongside, and we picked out the best sleeping places we could on deck, 
for it was not exactly safe to go below, in case of the ship’s going to 
pieces in the night. It rained heavily all night, so none of us were par- 
ticularly dry when daylight came, at which time we all got up, and pro- 
ceeded to get provisions up from below. This was a work of much 
difficulty, as the water had risen considerably in the night, and as the 
tide was rising, and there was every chance of her filling more. 

The raft was towed inside the reef, at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile from the ship, and anchored there. It was only level with the water, 
so we did not expect it to carry much weight; however, it was the best 
that could be made under the circumstances, A large quantity of the 
provisions and water were taken across the reef, and put in the pinnace, 
when she started for the island, to erect tents and get them ready for 
our reception, and as the ship was becoming more and more unsafe every 
moment from the continual bumping on the rocks, it was now that we 
began to think of saving some of our own things, as all the provisions 
that could be got were on deck, ready. Accordingly I had ventured 
down below, with the intention of saving my sketches and a few clothes; 
but when I got below, I found the water up to the heams of our berth, 
and when I went to look for my chest, I found that it was in minute par- 
ticles, so I was glad enough to get on deck again; for as the tide rose the 
surf rushed in with redoubled violence, and caused the ship to surge so 
violently that every thing went crash! crash! from one side to the other, 
clearing away every thing stationary. The ship now worked so much 
that it was determined to cut away the masts. I never shall forget the 
melancholy feeling with which I saw the masts fall over. We all had, 
I do not know for what reason, a sort of glimmering hope that we should 
not lose the ship, but when the last mast fell with a crash, whatever 
hopes we had went with it, and when we looked at the stumps and ends 
of shrouds, and the desolation which appeared all along the decks, you 
never saw such a set of blank faces as we presented. For myself I could 
have blubbered with great comfort. The noise of the water rushing 
about below was terrific all this time, and the only safe plan of remaining 
on deck was to sit down and hold on “like bricks.” The starboard guns 
were now hove overboard, in the hope that she might fall over on the 
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other side; for if she remained in her present position it did not seem 
likely she would hold together, as she already showed signs of parting 
ainidehipa: She soon did as we wished, for one large wave striking her, 
threw her perfectly upright, and then all the weight being on the port 
side, she fell over, thus presenting her bottom to the sea. This was 
safer; but, as we found to our cost, not so pleasant, for every sea instead 
of raising her, came right over us, washing everything off the upper 
decks that was not secured. We were like a parcel of drowned rats in 
five minutes, and woe to any one who was standing up unsupported; he 
was knocked down by the sea, carried away, and might be observed after 
a ie minutes puffing and blowing, amidst all sorts of confusion, to lee- 
ward. 

Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, we managed to keep our spi- 
rits up; and from the captain downwards were as merry as crickets, every 
one becoming as facetious as possible. I forgot to say, that just before 
we cut away the masts, we saw the Pilot endeavouring to beat up to us, 
but, after two or three tacks, by which she apparently got no nearer to us, 
she bore up for the island, and we could occasionally see her mast-heads 
over it. We had got three or four casks of pork and water on the raft, 
which was all we had, or could get at, besides what had gone to the 
island. Towards evening it iookel as if we should have wind, so it was 
determined to quit the wreck before dark. The ship being pretty quiet, 
I went below to see if anything was left which might be saved and I 
never saw such a complete clearance as had been made. There was 
nothing of any kind a foot long. Everything was smashed into little 
fragments; all the partitions were washed away, and all was clear abaft 
the engine-room. Cabin, gun-room, steerage, were all in one. As to 
our berths there was not the slightest trace of anything that could be 
construed into a mark of where they had once fee except that in 
one corner there was a nice little pudding, composed of plates, dishes, 
bottles, and glasses, knives, and forks, all smashed into small pieces of 
half an inch in size. This was the case with the gun-room, and also the 
cabins; each had its own peculiar corner full of smashed articles. In one 
cabin all the things had become, from the constant washing, woven into 
; complete rope; and in this form were passed on deck, and coiled 

own. 

Just before sunset we made preparation for quitting the wreck; but as 
we had only our smallest boat on our side of the reef (the others not 
having water enough to cross,) it took a long time, for the boat could 
not take more than five at a time, and even with that number she was 
nearly capsized two or three times in the surf. We saw all the men off 
first, and then we (the officers) went together, landed on the reef, and 
dragged the boat over to the raft, which was at this time aground. We 
were now about eighty strong on the raft, which at this time was not 
particularly dry. We had with us three boats, two being up at the 
island capable of holding about twenty-six, so the remainder would 
have to remain on the raft all night. 

I have now to mention an action on the part of Captain Cracroft, which 
greatly raised him in my opinion, and I am sure in every one else’s present, 
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which was this. It was Sunday night (I am sure I hope [ shall never 
spend such another); as soon as we were all on the raft, Captain Cra- 
croft called all hands round him, and made them a speech as follows:— 
‘¢ My men, we have left the Raynard, where we have been together eo 
long, probably for the last time. I am sure there is not one amongst 
us who does not know that, although we have no ship, we are just as 
much under martial law as ever we were; I therefore expect, and I am 
sure I shall receive, implicit obedience to my orders and those of the 
other officers. (Hear, hear.) Now, my men, this is Sunday, and we 
have always been in the habit of keeping our Sundays properly as long 
as we have been together, and I do not think we can now do better than 
to offer up a prayer to Almighty God for His mercies in preserving us 
thus far alive.” He then repeated a short prayer to which we all re- 
turned a fervent ‘“‘Amen!” There was a dead silence for a few minutes, 
and then one of the men sung out, “ Three cheers for the captain!” so 
we gave the three, and then we gave him three more, and then three 
more to make it square, and then we went to supper—the men on raw 

rk and rum, and the officers on beer and raw ham. It was not very 
Inviting, but we were very hungry, so that gave it a relish. After the 
beer and ham, we looked out for sleeping places, but these were not so 
easy to find, and for this reason, one corner of the raft had got fast in 
the coral, and as the tide rose, the corner being fast, of course the water 
came above the raft, which was anything but pleasant, as I found to my 
cost afterwards. I had brought a wet blanket from the wreck with me, 
and I hoped to manage pretty well with the aid of it, but afterwards I 
gave half of it to the first lieutenant, as he looked rather miserable. I 
then took my own peculiar half, and went to the highest part of the raft 
hoping to get tosleep, for I was very tired. I had not been there half an 
hour when I found myself floated out and almost off the raft. I got up stiff 
and intensely cold from lying in the water, and wandered seeking where to 
go. I found the water up to my middle everywhere, except at the cor- 
ner I had left, all the men were singing in chorus, (up to their middles) 
to keep their spirits up. I could not help laughing though I was so 
uncomfortable, it was so ridiculous to see a whole lot of people wander- 
ing about in the water, and roaring away at the top of their voices. I 
found one of my messmates lying at full length on a hen coop, clear of 
the water, and seeming so comfortable that I felt greatly tempted to 
push him overboard, and take his place; however I contended myself 
with sitting down beside him. 

Daylight was now beginning to show itself a little, when one of the 
boats came close to where I was sitting, so I got into it, and lay on the 
top of one of the men; he struggled rather violently at first, but I was 
too comfortable to move for him, so he was obliged to bear it. I man- 
aged to get about an hour's sleep here, and then we got up and looked 
about us. I found that my messmate of hencoop notoriety had been 
floated off the raft, and tumbled overboard shortly after I left him. 

The first lieutenant met with a similar fate, having passed the night 
in an empty pork cask, which overturned with him as soon as it floated. 
Being only half awake when they lifted him up, he was very anxious to 
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“ga below to change his clothes.” The first thing we did after all 
getting awake was to serve out a wine glass of rum all round, which I 
was very glad to get. I was none the better for the raw ham and salt 
water. We sent a boat to see if she could get to the wreck, but the 
surf was so heavy that she was obliged to come back without reaching 
her. Upon this we all started for the island. and arrived there in about 
three hours. We found it a low island, in the shape of a horse-shoe; 
a beautiful clear bay running up between the two arms. Thousands of 
sea birds were hovering round and over it, making a most discordant 
noise; there was a quantity of short brushwoud and bushes all over the 
island, and a good many stunted trees. As we passed up the bay we 
saw the Prlot off the island under sail, for there is no anchorage near. 
Our tent had been reared on the right hand arm going up the bay. I 
landed close to it, and we all went up and lay down under the halle, 
quite tired out, but not until we had refreshed the inward man with 
some cooked provender. After we were refreshed, the men were divided 
into parties, some to build a wall round the tent, and arrange it, some to 
get up the provisions from the boats, and some to dig wells. I took a 
well-digging party, and in a short time we made a very respectable well, 
with bucket attached, though I cannot say the water was particularly 
good. After this work was done, the several parties were called in, and 
we had supper of boobies’ eggs and rice, and very good provision it was. 
At this time Captain Cracroft intended remaining on the island, and 
sending the Pilot with the intelligence to Hong-Kong. After we had 
all turned into our sandy bed, however, the Pilot’s jolly-boat came on 
shore with a letter from Captain Hickley, using such strong arguments 
to induce Captain Cracroft to come on board the Pilot with the ship’s 
company, and desert the wreck altogether, that he determined to do so— 
accordingly next morning we left the island, and bid good-by to our old 
ship for ever. 

Behold us then once more on a man-of-war’s deck, and looking more 
like a lot of pirates than anything else, not a soul amongst us having a 
single thing that he could call his own, except a few ragged clothes we 
had on; however, by dint of begging, borrowing and stealing, we 
managed to get washed and dressed in something respectable. We ar- 
rived at se Sana on Tuesday morning, and since that we have 
been on board this ship, which was originally employed as a store-ship, 
but is now cleared out for our reception, and that of 100 of the 59th re- 

iment. I do not know what they will do with us yet. I suppose we 
Fall be sent home in a merchant vessel, but I cannot say till we hear 
from the Admiral, which we can’t do for a month. It 1s possible the 
court martial on us will be held out here, but I think it is not likely. I 
have been obliged to do now what I could never do under any other 
circumstances, and that is, I have drawn an extra £10 bill. I would not 
have done so even now, only that Captain Cracroft thought it the onl 
thing to be done, having lost every single thing belonging to me; { 
must have clothes and food, and these cannot be got without money. 
I have written to Mr. Codd to tell him, and have drawn at ten days, so 
that there will be time enough to arrange about it; of course I can only 
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consider it as a loan, for I don’t think I ever ought to exceed my allow- 
ance. The Admiralty will give me some remuneration for my loss 
when we arrive in England. Ido not know how much it will be, but 
I think about £30. I am sorry for the loss of my sketches, more than 
anything else. I had about eighty views of China, and to lose them all 
at once was very disgusting. All the people here, except the tip-top 
society, have been exceedingly kind to us all—giving and lending right 
and left. They have got up a subscription for the men, and going to 
present Captain Cracroft with a piece of plate, and I don’t know what 
they are not going to do. I think that now I have spun this letter out 
to a sufficient length. We are just beginning to get settled in our pre- 
sent position, in which at first we were very uncomfortable. I suppose you 
will consider me a sort of modern Robinson Crusoe on a small scale. I 
am quite willing to bear that character, only I have no wish to be thought 
of as a dirty-looking fellow, with a hairy coat and a worn-out umbrella 
over my head, or in any other character, except that of yours, &c. 


Tae Carcapos GARAJos SHoAts.— With correct positions of the 
Islets and Reefs deduced from Sir Edward Belcher’s recent 
survey thereof. 


Madras, November 4th, 1851. 


Me. Epitor.—1. The Editor of the Mauritius Commercial Gazette, 
has given a brief account of the wreck of the French ship Prophete on 
North Island, the north-eastern isle of that very dangerous shoal, the 
Cargados Garajos, and then furnishes a gratifying statement of the 
providential rescue of her crew and passengers after much suffering 
during a stay of forty-two days on that desolate island; he then says 
‘“‘ As far as we can entertain, this accident was caused by the strength 
of the currents which carried the vessel out of her course. 

‘‘ We call the attention of masters of vessels to the necessity of fur- 
nishing every information, derived from their observations, on the nature 
of the currents near these islands. Any note of the kind recommended 
will, we are sure, be gladly received and made use of, for the benefit of 
science and navigation, by the Meteorological Society which has recently 
been established here.” 

2. On this very interesting subject I have received the following in- 
formation from Captain Furnell of the ship Seringapatam, ‘ated 
Bombay, September 23rd, 1851. 

We left Portsmouth on the Ist of July, but did not round the Cape 
until the 29th of August, whence we experienced heavy north-west 
gales, and scudding under a double reefed main-top-sail and reefed fore- 
sail we arrived at the Mauritius in fourteen days, (12th September.) 

“On the 14th arrived the /sabella Hercus, which ship had left the 
Mauritius a few days before we arrived for Calcutta, intending to pass 
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to the eastward of Cargados Garajos by eighty miles, but a very strong 
current setting to the westward drifted them down upon the isles, and 
was instrumental in saving the lives of all who were wrecked in the 
French ship La Prophete, also from the Isle of France to Calcutta. 
The poor creatures had been on the reef forty-two days living, or rather 
say existing, on wild salad, a cask of brackish wine aud a few shell-fish, 
a strange mixture, but no less true. I had the account from one of the 
survivors; think he said there were twenty-eight in all; among them one 

oung French female a passenger. Poor young lady she began her trou- 

les early enough. He told me that two or three days more would in all 
probability have sealed their fate, as they were suffering fearfully from 
constipation of the bowels when the Isabella Hercus providentially hove 
in sight and took them off; a strange interposition of Divine Providence, 
for the commander told me he had the greatest difficulty in keeping his 
ship to windward to pick up the boats from the strong current. Yet 
strange to say we had not the slightest current in passing. Certainly we 
were to the westward where perhaps the currents may be checked. I 
think it is at all times the most advisable plan to go to leeward, even if 
you are sure of your longitude.” 

‘“‘ Off the Seychelles or in lat. 7°12’S. Island Coetivi or St. Francis, 
bearing west some eighty or ninety miles, we had a severe storm from 
the S.S.E., the wind did not veer, but for eight hours it blew a perfect 
hurricane, with a sea as high as you would meet with on the edge of 
the Bank of Agulhas; was obliged to carry two close reefed topsails to 
steady her, when the sheets went and was compelled to clue all up. I 
never saw it blow harder, it fairly howled and I fully expected we should 
have lost our masts, the rigging having drawu through the seizings, and 
the sea going clean over all. Fortunately in the evening it lulled, and 
the sea went down very fast which saabled: us to secure the masts, it was 
constant heavy rain nearly the whole of the time; but the wind remained 
steady. I mention this more particularly because in that valuable work 
of Piddington’s he says, “‘At the Seychelles and in the Chagos Archipe- 
lago, gales and hurricanes are said to be unknown, and the sudden fall 
of the barometer and aueroid alone, saved me from being caught with 
a press of canvass, and I should have lost my masts to a moral certainty: 
the barometer stood at 29°50, and che aneroid 29°55, sypiesometer 
29:30. Inever dreamt of having such a breeze.” 

3. Reverting to the questions put by the Editor of the Commercial 
Gazette, I have taken some pains to afford him the information he has 
called for, which is contained in the following abstract. 


The Windward Passage. 


Prophiete......... Belard..|29th July........ Wrecked on(Strong westerly current. 
Nth. Island|Current to the westward 
31 Jly.1851| of 80 miles and owing 


Isbae)la Hercus|Houston! 9th Sept........ Sighted Nrth.! to so unexpected a de- 
Island 11th} viation from her given 

Sept. course, the passengers 

and crew of the “ Pro- 

phete ” are indebted for 


a happy deliverance. 
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The Leeward Passage. 


| Passed to lee- {Remarks when in the parallel 
Ships. Comders.| Left Port Louis. ‘wd. of Cargados. of the Shoals. 


| 


Mary Anne..,,.'Darby..|19th Aug. 1851/21st Aug...... No current. 

















——a= 











Clarissa....... .... Andree [18th Sept. 1850,20th Sept.....|Little or no current. 


Futty Salem....'Carrew./2Ist Do. 23rd Do....... Current set her 2 points 
| to leeward of her crse. 
about 50 miles in 48 h. 


to the W.N.W. 
Teazer.......-. ....Burton | 3rd Sept........ 5th Sept. ....|Little current to the east- 
ward. 
Diadem........... eas 17th Sept........ 19th Do. A fresh trade—but little 


| or no current. 


4. The Mauritius is well known to be situated within the full influence 
of the south-east trade wind, and it is but reasonable to expect that the 
prevalence of such a wind would force a current of sea along with it, 
and as the Cargados Garajos is in the very heart of that trade wind, it 
is still more reasonable to expect such a set of current in the parallel of 
that shoal. We may however, readily imagine that such a range of 
islets and sandbanks must obstruct—impede, and even diverge its direc- 
tion at times, and thus we can easily comprehend its velocity on one 
side of the shoal, and its check or cessation on the other side, and such 
a contrast was experienced by the Prophete and the Isabella Hercus to 
windward, and the Clarissa, the Mary Ann, the Teazer, the Seringapa- 
tam, and the Diadem to leeward. 

5. The bearings and distance from Port Louis to the northern, 
and tu the south-west extreme of the Cargados Garajos shoal are as fol- 
lows:—To Albatross Island, which is the northern extreme, N. 26°45’ E. 
264 miles; to Coco Island (south-west extreme) N. 29° 10’ E. 230 
miles; and as the trade wind frequently blows from the eastward of 
south-east, even as far as due east, it is obvious that there is considerable 
risk in an attempt to pass to windward of so extensive a shoal, which on 
its eastera limit is declared by Captain Sir Edward Belcher, who sur- 
veyed it in 1846, to be wrapproachable; and fully concurring in opinion 
with Captain Furnell, I am confident that it is very desirable that all 
commanders of ships, sailing from Port Louis and bound to the north- 
ward, should be instructed and strongly advised to shape their course to 
the westward (to leeward) of the Cargados Garajos shoal, which is a 
safe direction at all times, whilst the other is an exceedingly danger- 
ous one. 

G. Under these circumstances, it is very evident that every prudent 
and cautious commander, who duly considers this subject, would not 
hesitate which course to take; but it is of great importance that whilst 
he avoids the windward track, he should bear in mind the danger to be 
apprehended unless he so carefully shapes his course as to steer clear of 
the dangers to leeward; because it may so happen that with the best 
chronometers and presuming on a westerly current, whilst there may be 
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none whatever, he may haul up too close to the south-west extreme of 
the Cargados Garajos bank, and come so suddenly on the reef projecting 
from that islet, that escape would be impossible, as has been proved by 
the wreck of the ships Leétia and Mary, which in my opinion were 
lost under those very circumstances. Therefore, to guard against such 
disastrous consequences, I am of opinion that it is highly expedient to 
erect a lighthouse on a moderate scale on Coco Island, and such a safe- 
guard would give full security to the leeward passage. I ventured to 
suggest this measure in my letter dated the 23rd of January last, when 
the loss of the ship Mary, and the alleged inaccuracy of Horsburgh’s 
charts induced me to write on the subject, and consequent on that con- 
troversy, I sent to England for Sir Edward Belcher’s survey of the Car- 
gados Garajos shoal, with which I am now enabled to point out the true 
positions of the various islets and reefs, and offer thein to the notice of 
mariners who are not so well acquainted therewith as they ought to be. 
Coco Island, the south-west extreme is in lat. 16° 49’ 15" S., long. 59° 
30’ 30” E., and reefs project from this islet nearly two miles to the west- 
ward and one mile to the southward, N.4E.; about nine miles from 
Coco Island lie the Baleine rocks, in lat. 16° 40’ 50" S., long. 59° 31’ 
15” E., awash, a very dangerous shoal; and in 16°36’ 15" S., and 59° 
32’ 15” E. is situated Frigate Island; and N. 4 W. from thence, 
distant three miles, lies Pearl Island, whence N.N.E., two miles and 
a quarter are the Pearl breakers; then in a north easterly direc- 
tion is Siren Island, in lat. 16° 28'15"S., long. 59° 35’, from which 
Establishment Island bears about N.E.b.N. two miles; and North Island, 
on which the Prophete was lost, is in lat. 15° 23'25”S., and long. 59° 
39’ 15” E., and thence N.N.E. two miles and a quarter is another dan- 
gerous reef, (undefined) in lat. 16°21’ 30” S., long. 59° 40’ E.—and Al- 
batross Island surrounded with broken water a quarter of a mile in ex- 
tent, which is the northermost position, is in lat, 16° 15'15"S., and 
long. 59° 35'30” E. Mapare a small islet is the eastern limit of this 
extensive group, and is in lat. 16° 35'45”" S., and long. 59° 42’ 45” E., 
but the whole of the Eastern Isle is lined with reefs and broken water, 
and is, as I have already mentioned, declared by Sir Edward Belcher, 
unapproachable. 

7. The western line of sandbanks, reefs and islets, is guarded by a 
bank of soundings, so that a due attention to the lead, would give the 
mariner a timely warning of bis approach to danger. For instance, south 
and west of the Cocos, three or four miles, are soundings of thirty-four 
to thirty fathoms; five miles due west of the Baleine reef are thirty- 
three fathoms, with sixteen and nine fathoms close to the rocks, whilst 
in the parallel of Frigate Island the bank extends due west nine miles, 
viz., from thirty-two to seventeen fathoms close to the reef projecting 
from that Island; according to the survey the current sets to the west- 
ward with great force in August. It is difficult to procure water, and it 
ig very bad; only three cocoa-nut trees remain on Coco Island where Sir 
E. Belcher has planted fifty others. Fish plentiful, a few Mauritius 
fishermen reside during the fishing season on Establishment Island, 
which is situated in lat. 16° 26’ 35” S., long. 59° 36’ 35” E.; variation of 
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the compass, 8° W., high water full and change 2h. rise four feet. The 
islets and sandbanks, which comprise this remarkable shoal, are very little 
above the level of the sea at high water mark. 

8. I had written thus far, when I noticed in yesterday's Spectator, 
the Editor of the Englishman's remarks on this sheak and as it appears 
from the other observations which I have seen, that North Island is con- 
sidered as the northernmost position of the Cargados group, it is of very 
material consequence that such an error should at once be corrected, as 
Albatross Island lies N.N.W. from North Island, distant nine miles; but 
it has escaped his notice that the Prophete was lost in consequence of 
pursuing the windward track; and with reference to the objection made 
to the erection of a lighthouse on one extreme of danger because it would 
leave other dangers unguarded—it is necessary to bear in mind, that all 
vessels adopt the leeward track as they undoubtedly should do, their 
first approach to the shoals would be guarded by a light fixed on that 

sition which is the southernmost, viz., the Coco islet-—and by guard- 
ing that point the whole extent would then be considered as perfectly 
safe: because, when that light would be discerned, nothing but the most 
shameful neglect could lead a shipinto danger. The necessity of such a 
safeguard is obviously shewn by the wreck of the H.C.S. Cabalva, in 
1848—of the ship Letitia, in 1845—the India and the Mary, in 1850. 
These vessels were all lost on the southern and western reefs during the 
night, and when we take into consideration the increase of traffic to and 
from the Mauritius, there cannot remain a doubt of the expediency, and 
the utility of providing lights and beacons where the fatal lessons derived 
from dear-bought experience, point to so essential a remedy. 

9. Sir Edward Belcher’s excellent survey, from which I have drawn 
the foregoing information, was published on the 4th of August, 1848, 
and sold by the Agent for the Admiralty Charts; 21, Poultry, London. 
I believe the cost is not more than two shillings. 

10. Since the perusal of the Englishman’s remarks, I have again 
most carefully measured the positions as laid down in the chart referred 
to, and Coco Island is exactly as I have stated, viz., in lat. 16° 49’ 15’S., 
long. 59° 30’ 30” E., and a wreck is noted on the chart one mile due 
south of this islet. 
ss I am, &c., 

Curis. BipEn. 





Cartain Pgacocxz's “ Reruar Buoy-Bracon.” 


Tue ordinary buoys in use on the English Coast and elsewhere for pointing 
out the position of dangerous shoals and sand-banks are of a conical form, 
made chiefly of wood, and hooped like a cask, being moored with the apex 
or sharp end downwards, and owing to this erroneous shape, in a strong tide- 
way and heavy sea, they are at times pulled nearly under water, tugging 
with an immense strain upon their moorings, and frequently breaking adrift 
at the very time when most required ; moreover from their construction they 
twist and twirl so as to render them impossible of approach or refuge for 
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saving life in cases of shipwreck. Captain George Peacock, the Superinten- 
dent and Dock Master of the Southampton Docks, has invented a new kind of 
mark-buoy or floating beacon, which from its peculiar form and construction 
and the manner in which it is moored, rises over the crest of the waves in 
the heaviest gales and strong tide, and is not acted upon like the ordinary 
buoy *; it is moreover capable of holding ten or twelve persons with 
ease in cases of contiguous shipwreck, and of affording them a safe tempo- 
rary asylum qithout risk of being washed away ; it being in fact at once a 
buoy, beacon, and life-boat, and the cost of it scarcely exceeds that of the 
ordinary buoys now in use. Captain Peacock having in July last submitted 
his plan and model to the Pier and Harbour Commissioners of Southampton, 
those gentlemen at once decided upon laying down one of these “ buoy- 
beacons,” off the Spit, at Calshot Castle, and it having been constructed 
under the directions of the inventor it was laid down on the 12th of August 
last, and has withstood the whole of the severe gales of the last seven months 
without showing the least symptom of injury or leakage. 

The bull, which is of sheet iron, is a semi-oval shape, like the horizontal 
half of an egg, being ten feet long, seven feet broad, and three feet deep: the 
deck, a perfect oval, is convex with a man-hole and cover in the centre. A 
keelson of pine timber, eighteen inches deep and fourteen inches broad, is 
fitted to the inside, running fore and aft, and fayed on the shape of the bot- 
tom en the rivets, and the mooring bolt with a broad bearing-shoulder is 
passed diagonally up through this keelson and firmly secured by a large nut 
over a plate of iron or washer on the top of the same, the bearing shoulder 
having a piece of American packing under it to insure it from leaking, and 
the bottom in this part having a thick strengthening plate. This mooring bolt 
is fixed at one-third the length of the bull from the large end or breast, and 
along the other two-thirds of the bottom an iron keel fifteen inches dec 
and 250 pounds weight is rivetted on with angle iron, and bolted through the 
keelson, which keeps the buoy steady to the tide and also gives it stability. 
To the side or rim, which is eighteen inches deep and inclined inwards, uni- 
ting the deck with the bottom, eight triangular shaped wooden uprights 
are fixed at equal distances in outside sockets bolted through with nuts and 
screws ; thesc stancheons are nine feet in length, terminating and dovetailing 
into an oval platform five feet by four, and are braced horizontally by two 
rows of corresponding pieces at equal distances from each other, the first 
row being four feet from the deck, and the divisions above this are nearly 
filled up by the vertical battens to the top of the platform, all firmly united 
with hoop iron. There are also two diagonal braces of rod iron, which cross 
each other in the centre of the structure, and seats are fixed at each end on 
a level which the first horizontal brace pieces, affording accommodation for 
six persons, and leaving standing room for six more in the centre of the deck. 
Under the platform a large bell is fixed with four swinging clappers hanging 
round it from the platform and striking the outside, whilst the centre clap- 
per has its stem below the hammer, elongated with rod iron to five feet, ter- 
minating in a wind-cross of thin sheet-iron, so as to ring the bell with the 
least breeze when the water is too smooth to affect the clappers.+ 

Above the platform arching from side to side is a semi-circle of square 
iron rod, which assists in uniting the sides or top ends of the upright or 
stancheons to the platform, and to which rim is rivetted a plate of thin iron, 


* The principle of the action of this buoy is somewhat analogous to that of a 
kite, which rises upon suddenly pulling on the string. 

¢ This is an improvement upon the original plan which has suggested itself 
to the inventor by experience, and is about to be carried out; at present there 
are two belis, which are found to be too small. 
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with the name of the buoy painted on it, and above the centre of this arch, 
forming the apex of the “ buoy-beacon,” is a spindle carrying a pyramidial 
speculum, ten inches in angle, which revolving freely as the buoy moves, 
reflects the rays of the sun and moon, and occasionally Calshot light. The 
reflected flashes of the sun's rays are visible at a distance from seven to 
eight miles from a vessel's deck, aud the “buoy-beacon” itself is seen in clear 
weather four to five miles off, or three times the distance of ordinary buoys 
of the largest size, and in thick weather it looms like a small vessel at anchor. 
The top of the speculum is twelve feet above the water-line. 

The commanders of steamers and other vessels frequenting the port of 
Southampton, and all the pilots, give a unanimously favourable report of this 
‘“‘buoy-beacon,” and strongly recommend its general adoption upon all out- 
standing dangers, particularly the “‘ Warner” at the east-end of the Isle of 
Wight, and the “Shingles” at the west-end. They say that it rises over the 
tops of the seas without plunging or diving, or being in the least affected by 
the action of the tide beyond sheering from side to side within the scope of 
its mooring chain, during a gale across the tide, and thus rendering itself 
more conspicuous by presenting two-thirds of its broadside each way alter- 
nately, and in heavy gales of wind from the most exposed quarters, namely 
S.E. and W.S.W. at the strongest period of a spring tide, it is seen to ride 
upon the crest of waves which completely overwhelm the neighbouring buoys 
ofthe Bramble, Leep, &c. It has not been baled or pumped out since it 
first went into the water, and upon taking off the manhole cover, after it had 
been laid down six months, it was found to be as tight as acup. Asa proof 
of its stability two persons at one time have sat on the top of the platform 
when afloat without its showing any sign of being crank. The cost of this 
“ buoy-beacon,” including bells, fittings, &c. &c. was £55. 

The buoy proposed for the “ Shingles,’’ will be eighteen feet high, the 
hull being twelve feet by eight by four, and capable of holding twenty 
persons. 


Commanders of Packets and Pilots’ Certificates. 


We the undersigned, having been in the habit of passing and repassing 
Captain Peacock’s ‘refuge buoy-beacon,” moored off the spit of Calshot 
Castle, both night and day, and in all weathers during the last seven stormy 
months have found it of very great utility in facilitating the navigation, 
and we are of opinion that it is a most excellent and desirable invention. It 
is visible at three times the distance of ordinary buoys, and appears to 
ride upon the crest of the heaviest seas without driving or twisting, and in 
the event of contiguous shipwreck, if brought into general usc, would fre- 
quently be the means of saving life by affording a temporary asylum to the 
shipwrecked sufferers, particularly where moored on the edge of outlaying 
sandbanks which dry at low water. We consider that such a buoy would 
be highly desirable for the improvement of the navigation of the ‘“ Needles,”’ 
and towards Spithead by St. Helens, if laid down upon the south-west end 
of the “ Shingles and on the Warner.”’ 

Given under our hands at Southampton, this 20th day of March, 1852. 

Davip Corxe, Sub-Commissioner of dts and Superintendent of South 
Western and Isle of Wight Steam Packets; Grorce Basot, Commander of 
the Mail Steam Packet Dispatch, from Southampton to the Channel Islands; 
James Goopripag, Jun., Commander of the Mail Steam-Packct Courier, 
from Southampton to the Channel Islands ; Davin Cooks, Jun., Commander 
of the Mail Steam Packet Queen, from Southampton to Cowes, Ryde, and 
Portsmouth ; Joun StepuHens, Commander of the Mail Steam Packet Ruby, 
from Southampton to Cowes, Ryde, and Portsmouth; Ricaarp STEPHENS, 
Master of the Mail Steam Packet Pearl, from Southampton to Cowes, Ryde, 
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and Portsmouth; Wittiam Caxping, Master of the Mail Steam Packet 
Duke of Buccleugh from Southampton to Cowes, Ryde, and Portsmouth; T. 
Butmorg, Master of Earl of Malmsbury, Mail Steam Packet from Southamp- 
ton to Cowes, Ryde, and Portsmouth; Nataantey Ropertson, Pilot, South- 
ampton; Jons Hratscot, Pilot, Southampton; Wiitraw Sermoug, Pilot, 
Southampton; Ropert Hurst, Pilot, Southampton; James Lesegn, Pilot, 
Southampton. 


Piracy in tHE Curna Spas. 


After the departure of last month’s mail to Europe, an expedition, con- 
sisting of H.M.S. Cleopatra, and the Honourable Company’s steamers 
Semiramis and Pluto, sailed for the coast of Borneo, to punish the pirates up 
the Kinibatangan river, concerned in cutting off the trading schooner Dol- 
phin, and the murder of Messrs. Burns and Robertson. It is probable this 
nest of Iilanoon and Suloo pirates will be destroyed—a step which ought to 
have been taken many years since. Two recent instances of vessels being 
cut off have been brought to our notice within the last few days; in one 
instance the vessel was cut off by her crew, and in the other by Chinese 
coolies emigrating to South America. 

On January 27th, the English barque Victory, belonging to Messrs. 
Wilson and Cook, of Bermondsey, London, arrived at Singapore, in charge 
of the chief officer, Mr. Vagg, with intelligence that the master and some of 
the crew had been foully murdered by the Chinese passengers on board, and 
that for several weeks they were complete masters of the vessel. It appears 
the Victory left Cum-Sing-Moon with 350 Chinese, the very refuse of the 
streets of Canton and Hong-Kong. Four days after sailing, and when near 
Pulo Sapata, whilst Captain Mullens was walking on the poop, at between 
two and three in the afternoon, he was scized by a party of Chinese, who 
inflicted a severe wound on his head: he made his way up the rigging, but 
was overpowered and brutally murdered. The second mate, named Aransolo, 
endeavoured to rescue the master, and was also murdered, as also the cook 
and one of the seamcn—the latter actually cutting his way from the fore- 
castle to the poop. The crew were chiefly in the forecastle, and were hem- 
med in by the Chinese. The chief mate was aloft, looking out for the land; 
he was motioned to descend on deck, and commanded to sail the veasel for 
the nearest land. By this time the mutineers had possessed themselves of 
the arm-chest, and were complete masters of the ship. The ringleaders 
took possession of the cabins, and did whatsoever they pleased. A portion 
of the Chinese landed at Pulo Ohi, a small island at the entrance of the Gulf 
of Siam, taking with them plunder from the vessel. Many fights took place 
among the mutineers themselves, arising out of their gambling transactions on 
board, and several werc killed; others who were obnoxious were thrown over- 
board alive. ‘Ihe ringleader, Ah-mang, a desperate character, and the win- 
ner of the principal stakes, was tied hands and feet, cut at with cutlasses, 
and thrown into the sea. Every day the European crew were apprehensive 
that their lives would be taken; and on one occasion they all quitted the 
ship, under pretence of capturing native trading vessels for the Chinese, but 
after being absent eight days, with scarcely any food or water, and bein 
repulsed wherever they attempted to land, they returned to their vessel, aad 
navigated her along the coast of Cambodia, where the remainder of the 
Chinese were landed. On one occasion some of the Chinese attempted to 
destroy the vessel by firing her. The Victory is the fourth vessel bound to 
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South America, which has been cut off by Chinese coolies proceeding as pas- 
sengers. ‘These frequent occurrences ought to teach those engaged in the 
cooley trade a lesson; indeed, it is high time the English government inter- 
dicted a traffic but one shade removed from the horrors of the slave trade. 

The circumstances attending the next case are far more revolting, involving 
the total loss of the veasel, and the murder of all the Europeans on board. 
In this case the parties implicated are in safe custody in Her Majesty's gaol, 
having been brought on here by the Dutch steamer a few days ago. The 
fact of a vessel having been cut off by her crew near the Straits of Sunda 
was known here a month or two ago, but the name of the vessel ( Ariel, ) and 
other circumstances, induced most persons to believe that it was mere ru- 
mour. From the confessions of the prisoners, made before the Dutch 
anthoritics at Batavia, we glean the following particulars :— 

he English barque Herald, Captain Lawson, left Shanghae, August 
26th, with a valuable cargo of teas, silk, &c. for Leith, with a crew consisting 
of European, Portuguese, and Manila-men. The Herald passed through the 
Straits of Sunda on October 22nd, and three or four days afterwards the 
mutiny broke out. During the chief mate’s watch at night he was seized, 
murdered, and thrown overboard; the second mate and carpenter shared the 
same fate, weights being secured to the feet to prevent the bodies rising from 
the deep. The captain, with his wife, was asleep below; one of the crew, 
with a hatchet, went down and despatched him, and Mra. Lawson, poor 
creature, after giving up every little article of value to induce the villains to 
spare her life, was most brutally violated, and, under the cruel treatment to 
which she was subjected, became deranged. The gunner took command of 
the vessel, which was then about 100 miles from the coast. At daylight an 
awful scene of slaughter was disclosed, but their appetites for blood were not 
appeased. Some five or six days elapsed when the steward and the Bengalee 
servants were butchered. The villains now resolved to reach the coast in 
the boats. After removing from the ship all small articles of value they scut- 
tled her, and in the dead of night she went down. Mrs. Lawson begged the 
wretches to spare her life, but in vain ; they confined her in one of the cabins, 
and she was carried down with the vessel. The long-boat, containing the 
whole of the mutineers, reached the coast of Bantam, where they landed with 
the plunder taken from the vessel. 

On being interrogated by the Dutch Resident, their account of the loss of 
a Spanish vessel, to which they alleged they belonged, and the fact of their 
having so much baggage, excited the Resident's suspicions. After a short 
time three of the number, who said they acted from compulsion and not choice, 
confessed that they had cut off the vessel and murdered those on board. The 
Resident then sent them in close custody to Batavia, from whence they were 
sent on here, and the whole sixteen are now lodged in her Majesty's gaol 
awaiting trial. Before the Resident of Bantam the crew stated that they had 
been induced to commit these sad outrages In consequence of their being 
deceived as to the nature of the voyage. They allege that they shipped in 
San Francisco on board the Herald for China or India; that the ship loaded 
at Shanghae, as they understood, for Calcutta; that after getting through the 
Straits of Sunda, and finding that the Herald was proceeding to Europe, they 
determined to seize the ship, and to reach the nearest shore. 

On their examination at Batavia, another story appears to have been set 
up, in which they allege that they were insufficiently supplied with food five 
days after leaving Shanghae; that, aided by the Portuguese abovementioned, 
they endeavoured to get rid of the captain and his officers by poison, but 
that the quantity of poisoning matter mixed with pounded sugar candy, to 
sweeten the tea, was not sufficient to cause more than temporary sickness. 
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On Lowerine Boats.—Berthon's Method: with a Plan. 


Szverat plans have been proposed since the destruction of the 4mazon, to 
prevent the dangers that arise from lowering boats improperly. In the pre- 
sent number we present a design by the inventor of the Fareham life-boat, 
for this purpose a description having been inserted in our last, but the en- 
graving omitted. 

Fig 4.—A A, represents a position of a ships’ bulwarks inside. D D, the 
davits. 

R, is a Jarge two- grooved reel shown in profile, in fig. 5. 

S’ is a flat iron stancheon which supports the reel. 

CCC is a friction strap like those of common cranes. L the lever acted 
upon by the spiral spring P. 

The boat is hoisted in the usual way and then suspended by a single fall 
on each davit—which has been previously wound round the reel by means of 
a small winch. 

‘The opening P is strong enough to prevent motion of the reel (by its fric- 
tion) when the weight cf the boat is un it. 

One hand lowers the boat simply by raising the lever, pulling up against 
the spring—both falls run off exactly together. 


NavuTicaL Norices. 


Report of Professor A.D. Bache, Superintendent of the Coast Survey, to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in relation to the latitude and longitude of 
Point Pinos, California. 

Coast Survey Office, February 4th, 1852. 


Si1zx.—I have the honor to state that the longitude of Point Pinos, near Mon- 
terey, California, as computed from the observatioas of George Davidson, 
Esq., Assistant Coast Survey, is 120° 54’ 00.30. 

The latitude of Point Pinos (36° 37’ 59”9) was published November 11, 
1851. 

I would respectfully request authority eee the above. 

ery respectfully, 
(Signed) A. D. Bacng, Superintendent. 





Office of the Craysfort Reef Light- House, 
Key West, February 14th, 


Notice is hereby given that on and after the 10th of March proximo, a fixed 
light of i8 21-inch reflectors, will be exhibited in the structure recently 
erected on the Carysfort Reef, Gulf of Florida. The light is elevated 106 
feet above the water and will be visible in clear weather, from a deck twelve 
feet high, at a distance of eighteen miles. ‘This structure can be approached 
from the eastward within a quarter of a mile, being erected on the most 
seaward bank or reef, distant about four miles from the light-ship, as laid 
down in the charts, and bearing from it E.N.E. (magnetic). 

(Signed) Geo. G. Meanr, Lieutenant, 
Topgl- Engineers. 





Documents with which passengers should be furnished from port of ship- 
ment, to avoid delay at Elsinore. Two sets of bills of lading, when bound to 
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Russia, and whenever the same contain any marks or numbers in the margin, 
the master of the vessel should sign his name under the same, as well as in 
the usual place. 

From the United States of America. Bill of registry, manifest, and bill of 
lading; when laden with cotton for Russia, the master should be supplied with 
a certificate, authenticated by the Danish Consul, setting forth that such 
cotton is the growth of the United States, or, if it be Brazilian or other cotton, 
it should be stated that it has been duly landed in a port of the United 
States, and not shipped direct from a vessel from a foreign port. 

H. T. A. Rausars, U.S. Consul. 





Can Buors.—The Can Buoys, recently carried away from their moorings in 
Gedney’s Channel, have been replaced with Spar Buoys, painted white and 
black perpendicular stripe. 


Lisbon, Jan. 24th. 


In consequence of a complaint made, the Director of Lighthouses has issued 
positive ordera that henceforward the lights are to be lit without fail at sun- 
set, at all seasons of the year. That in the case of thick weather they are to 
be lit earlier, according to the judgment of the light-keeper. And further, 
nd on foggy days they are to be kept permanently burning, as if it were 
night. 





West Caret Licut.—The Dutch Government is contemplating an altera- 
tion of the West Capel Light, in the month of May next, of which due notice 
is promised: and the Hydrographic office recommends ships not to approach 
the Texel, in passing it, to nearer than three or four leagues, or in 16 to 18 
fathoms to avoid some shoals which dry to the northward of it. 





Brazilian Consulate- General, Liverpool, March 17th, 1852. 


LiaHTHovusE ON THE Ponta DA ATaLaia, Provincz or Para.—Sir.—I am 

directed by the Brazilian Government to make public for the information of 

all parties whom it may concern, that a lighthouse, of which I beg to hand 

hie the particulars, has recently been erected on the Ponta da Atalaia, in the 
linas, Province of Para, in the empire of Brazil, and that the said light- 

shea was intended to be in operation on and after the 15th of February 
t. 


J. M. Braga, Vice-Consul, Acting Consul- General. 
Captain G. A. Halsted, R.N., Secretary, Lloyds. 





Particulars of the lighthouse recently erected on the Ponta da Atalaia, in 
the Salinas, Province of Para, empire of Brazil, in lat. 34° S., long. 33° $2’ of 
the meridian of the Ilha do Ferro. 

The light is visible at seventeen miles distance, is varied, and presents 
the following phases :— 

Bright white light during seventy seconds; eclipse of obscurity during 
sixteen seconds; locreasing and brilliant light, gradually diminishing until it 
pap. twelve seconds; another eclipse, twenty-two seconds.— Total 120 
seconds. 

The phases succeed each other at intervals of two minutes. 

NO. 4.—vVOL. XXI. 2a 
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Revorvina Licut on tHe Souta Point oF Barsapos. 


Norice is hereby given, that Her Majesty’s Government has established a Re- 
volving Light on the South Point of the Island of Barbados; and that it was 
to be displayed on the first of this month. 

The base of the Tower is fifty-five feet above the Sea, from which it is 200 
yards distant, and stands in lat. 13° 2’45” N., and long. 59° 33/30” W. of 
Greenwich. The Tower is ninety feet high, and is painted in alternate red 
and white bands, each being seven feet and a half in depth. 

The light is thus 145 feet above the level of the sea, and revolves once in 
every minute; but after an interval of fourteen seconds of darkness, it again 
appears, gradually increases for twenty-four seconds to its greatest brilliancy, 
and then in twenty-four seconds more is eclipsed. 

From the Light, Seawell Point bears about N.E.b.E.3E., and Needham 
Point W.N.W.4W.; and except from between the opposite bearings the Light 
is visible in all directions from the deck of a vessel within the distance of 
eighteen miles, 

Vessels approaching the island from the eastward are recommended not to 
run down their long. to the northward of 12° 55’ N.; and as soon as the Light 
is discovered to bring it to bear west; steering from thence W.b.S. and not 
passing it nearer than two miles. 

If coming from the north-eastward the Light will not be visible until it 
bears to the westward of S.W.b.W., being concealed by the high land forming 
Seawell Point; and if kept in sight well open of that point, it will lead clear 
of the Cobblers, a group of dangerous reefs which extend some miles from the 
eastern side of the island. Mariners are, however, advised to give them a wide 
berth, on account of the prevailing current to the westward. 

When the Light is brought to bear north-east, a course may be taken for 
Needham Point, which may be passed at the distance of a third of a mile, when 
hauling up into Carlisle Bay. 





Meritorious Services rv Cases or Sarpweeck REWARDED.—A meeting 
of the General Committee of the Royal National Institution, for the Preser- 
vation of Life from Shipwreck, has teen held at the offices in the Adel- 

hi. The chair was taken by Mr. Thomas Wilson, late M.P. for London. 
t was resolved that a life-boat should be placed at the earliest opportunity 
at Barmouth, on the coast of Merioneth. A reward of eight pounds was 
granted to a crew of fishermen who had succeeded in rescuing a portion of 
the crew of the brig 4nna, of Riga, on the 8th of January, when that vessel 
was wrecked near Innishowen Lighthouse, on the coast of Derry. A sum of 
five pounds was voted to the boat's crew who had saved the lives of the 
whole crew (ten) of the galliot Avendina, of Pilkila, in two trips, which was 
wrecked near Moville, on the coast of Derry, on the 30th January last. A re- 
ward of nine pounds five shillings was granted to several persons who had 
assisted in saving the whole of the crew, six in number, of the schooner 
Frindshury, wrecked near Aldboro,’ on the coast of Suffolk, early on the 
morning of the 31st of January. The silver medal was voted to be presented 
to Mr. J. Kearney White, chief Officer of the Coast Guard station at Blyth, 
in appreciation of his gallant conduct in connection with a boat’s crew of 
fishermen, to whom a reward of four pounds ten sbillings was granted, in 
having saved the lives of the crew of the William and Mary, wrecked near. 
that place on the 10th ult. The crew of a pilot boat were rewarded with 
one pound ten shillings for having saved the lives of three persons from a 
galley in the Bristol Channel, on the 9th, during a storm. During the month 
of January last, 150 shipwrecks took place on the shores of the United 
Kingdom, and the loss of life was proportionately great. 
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Lats ADMIRALTY MEASURES 


Ws have heard a great deal of abuse of the Admiralty—the poisoning of the 
sailors, the “preserved meats,” and the breaking down of the Megera. But 
the thing is now vanishing before the Committee, and we believe the opinion 
will be that the case originally was not fairly put; but, on the contrary, it 
will appear that the Admiralty have been doing all in their power to increase 
the comforts of the sailor and to popularize the service. Here are some 
measures introduced by the late Board of Admiralty for the benefit of the 
seamen of the fleet:— 

The prize proclamation altered so as to give a larger share of the prize to 
the seamen. 

Extending the benefits to seamen, when paid off from their ships, so as to 
give them two months’ leave of absence, if they choose to remain in the ser- 
vice, and to join any flag ship in England ; and if they should not return 
they would not be considered as deserters, or lose any time of servitude. 

he introduction into the service of the good conduct badges, and extra 
pay of one penny per day to all men of very good conduct, having five years’ 
servitude; two pence per day after ten years, and three pence per day 
after fifteen years. All persons having the badge not to be liable to cor- 
poreal punishment. ; 

Increase of ratings of Petty Officers to the ships of the line and fourth 
rates, with gratuities for good conduct after three years’ servitude to the most 
exemplary Petty Officers on being paid off. 

The price of the clothing issued from Naval Stores, for the benefit of the 
seamen, reduced; and the duty taken off soap, so as to reduce its price on 
board all Her Majesty’s ships. 

Regulations adopted to facilitate the payment of seamen’s wages in Lon- 
don, and also facilities given for remittance of their money when paid two 
months’ advance. 

Reduction of the allowance of spirits, with a considerable increase to their 

ay; the establishment of a fixed day pay, increase of salt meat provisions, 
introduction of mustard and pepper into the service, with other advantages. 

In preserved meats, sixteen ounces allowed to the pound, instead of four- 
teen ounces. 

The Petty Officers of Her Majesty's ship Fxcellent directed to inspect the 
articles of clothing in store at Portsmouth, and to report whether any im- 
provements could be made, or whether they have any wish for improved des- 
criptions, and if so, to forward patterns, &c. 

xtension of the regulations for the entry of seamen into the Dockyards, 
and when absent on duty, provision made for payment of their wages to their 
families, and other advantages. 

Regulations for the examination of all invalids, or seamen, or marines, 
claiming Pension, at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, and Woolwich, or in 
London, as most convenient to the men, so as to render it unnecessary to ap- 
pear in London as formerly, by which very serious inconvenience and expense 
‘to the seaman was incurred. 

The establishment of naval apprentices in the service, and their instruc- 
tion in all the duties of seamen. 

A defaulters’ book established in all Her Majesty’s ships as a check on the 
secondary punishments inflicted—a measure highly beneficial to the discipline 
of the navy, and advantageous to the seamen.— Hants Advertiser. 





H.M. iron steamer Torch has been docked for the purpose of being 
examined after a seven months’ trial of Messrs. Peacock and Buchan’s Im- 
proved Composition. She has not been (we are informed) scrubbed or re- 
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touched since the Composition was laid on in the early part of August last, 
and not a particle of weed or barnacle was found upon any part of her bottom, 
and scarcely an atom of rust. She is to have three coats more of it laid on 
preparatory to proceeding as tender to the Herald in continuing the survey 
In the South Pacific. The iron screw steamer Greenock was also coated 
with this Improved Composition last week. 





Lire Prusurver Hat. 
9, Portsea, Place, Connaught Square, 
March 24th, 1852. 

Sin.—As a description of my Life Preserver Hat, may be well suited for the 

ea of your wide spreading magazine, I will endeavour to give it you. 

he hat I have made, and propose for the use of life-boat crews, or others 
on board ship, and in the coast-guard service, is in the first instance, such a 
hat as a sailor is ordinarily provided with. The life preserver consists of a 
double air-tight lining, made of prepared Macintosh material. This double 
lining, the inner part of which is well secured to the crown, is in one piece, 
but made so that the outer or lower half should turnout of the hat by pull- 
ing on a small becket in the centre of the lower crown. The upper crown of 
it is also fitted with a valve which admits the air into it on this lower part 
being pulled out. 

The position of this lining when in use for life preserving purposes, I 
think will be best described by the annexed sketch.© It will thus be seen 
that an air cylinder is obtained in solid content, equal to twice the size of 
the hat, ready at the hand of a man should he fall overboard with such a hat: 
it is moreover a useful article for look-out men on boards hip who common! 
are the first to see passing by them any poor fellow who has missed his hold 
and is struggling to catch at anything near him in the water. 

The life-buoy is too often let go ina hurry before the man is near it, or 
when he is so far astern that it is impossible for him to reach it if he be not 
atolerable swimmer. Should this be deemed by you sufficiently explicit, I 
hope it may, through the agency of your well known Magauzine, be found 
useful for the purposes I propose to some of your Pender: 

am, &c. 
E. A. Inaugriexp, Commander, R.N. 
The idea is a happy one, and cannot but be followed up with advantage. 
J 


ee 


Progress oF Saitons’ Homszs 


It in highly gratifying and satisfactory to learn from many of the out- 


naval as well as mercantile, the steady progress of those excellent Insti 
*‘Sailors’ Homes,” 


At Bristol, Captain Hall informs us that they have purchased a large house 


osts, 
tions, 


_* Our Artist has not supplied us with the engraving of the hat; but the defi- 
ciency can be supplied by the reader, who can imagine an air tight lining of 
Gutta Percha to it, which can bo pulled out as much below the rim of the hat 
as the crown is above it.— Ep, 
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in Queen's Square, and from the liberal subscriptions of those, who have the’ 
welfare of our sailors at heart, no doubt a Home in that important commercial 
city will soon be opened, and prove a blessing and comfort to many poor fellows 
who would otherwise be at the mercy of those abominable crimps, who use 
every artifice to get the seamen to their houses, which are of the lowest des- 
cription ; and where many a sailor is robbed of his money and clothes before 
he leaves the place. 

It is to protect them from these designing persons, and to offer them at least 
a comfortable and respectable retreat from such dangers and temptations, that 
the Home at Bristol is about to be established. 





Portsmovty Satrors’ Homa. 


The additional seventeen Cabins that have been fitted up at the expense 
of the gallant Captain of Her Majesty's Yacht, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence 
are all occupied already, and in a few days when so many men will be on shore, 
they say on fourteen days leave of absence, the Home, will prove much too 
small—and as a proof (if any proof is wanting), last night all the berths were 
taken, and seventy additional men slept on the floor of the day hall, ready for 
the liberty boat, in the morning.—Sazlors’ Home, Portsmouth, March 1852. 

Whilst we see reason to hope that the institutions will yet increasingly fulfil 
their original design, in promoting the religious, moral, intellectual, and pro- 
fessional welfare of seamen, we would conclude in language, abridged from an 
earnest pamphlet recently published by Montague Gore, Esq. 

“Would you judge the real worth of the sailor? See him, when the tempest 
howls around our own peaceful dwellings, and we are in security, reaping en- 
joyment and advantage from those products of other lands which he has been 
the instrument of conveying to ours. See him—not in the harbour, nor in the 
sunshine, but in the wintry night, on distant seas, buffeting with the hurricane 
and weathering the storm, that he may procure for us the comforts that contri- 
bute to our happiness. See him again defending our commerce, upholdin 
the honour of our flag in every clime. Read the records of his courage an 
patriotism. Remember the triumphs of the Nile, Trafalgar, and our other 
naval victories achieved (under Providence) by his heroism, and then I put the 

uestion to every reader—will he, can he, hesitate to assist in providing com- 
ortable homes for those who thus contribute to our enjoyment in peace—to our 
security in war? Exalt the character ofthe seaman, and with his improve- 
ment you raise the reputation of your country and benefit all classes of the 
community.” 


New Booxs. 


Rupimentary MaGretism—being a concise exposition of the General Principles of 
Magnetical Science, and the purposes to which it has been applied, by Sir W. Snow 
Harris, F.R.S., §c.— Weale, London. 


Tue previous volume of this little work, contains an elucidation of the princi- 
ples of common Magnetism, its ordinary phenomena of the action of Magnets 
on iron and on each other, ani the elementary relation of common Magnetism 
with voltaic and ordinary electricity: also a general account of various magne- 
tic instruments and manipulations. 

In the volume before us, these principles are applied to the investigation of 
the laws of Magnetic force, and the great natural aaa presented in the 
magnetic condition of the globe of our earth, and finally to the great practical 
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benefits resulting to mankind from the due cultivation of this branch of science: 
such as the mariner’s compass, the magnetic and electric telegraph, &c. This 
investigation has been very properly treated, in such a way as to benefit the 
university as well as the general student, and give him clear ideas of the mathe- 
matical elements of his research. 

The principal experiments of the philosophers of former days have been sys- 
tematically arranged in an examination of their original papers. Lambert's 
researches for instance, although frequently alluded to have never before been 
set forth in any English work that we know of. The phenomena of Terrestrial 
Magnetism, and the general state of the question of the earth’s Magnetism, 
with the several theories are brought down to the latest investigations, includ- 
ing all that Faraday has arrived at concerning it, besides much novel and in- 
teresting matter. We then havea chapter on the mariners’ compass most valu- 
able to seamen in all parts of the world, inasmuch as it places them in posses- 
sion of all the information and practical details requisite to their interests, bearing 
on the mariner’s compass—its variations, corrections, construction and general 
use. Indeed, the importance of such a work as this to seamen, will account 
for this extended notice, as from its nature and comprehensive character, as well 
as its practical tendency, it ought to be popular among them; for the two 
volumes contain in a small space, almost every thing relative to common Mag- 
netism and its connection with electricity, which so much concerns them. 





Hints AND ADVICE TO TIE JUKIOR OFFICERS OF Her Magesry’s Navy—with 
occasional Remarks and Suggestions for the tmpartial consideration of their 
superiors. —By the Rev. R. Al. Inskip, F.R.G.S.—Routledge, London. 


Tue title of this little book will at once gain for it that attention which a 

rusal of its contents will secure. Mr. Inskip, who as a naval instructor of 

igh character, has had ample opportunity for observing the wayward habits 
of those young officers to whom England looks as her future defenders, adopts 
the part of their real friend in offering them these hints and words of advice. 
He holds up to them the admirable letter of advice from Lord Collingwood, 
written above half a century ago, and enlarges on the principles which it advo- 
cates throughout the duties and conduct of a young officer. 

Mr. Inskip’s labours are admirably directed to benefit the service, and raise 
the character of its younger branches by encouraging the well disposed when 
under discouraging circumstances, and pointing out to their companions who 
have taken the other line in the service, the evil consequences which must re- 
sult to them. We cordially recommend this little book, not only to the junior 
officer himself, but also to parents who are for sending their boys to sea. 





Tas ArTILLeRist’s Manvat aND BritisH SOLDIER’s ComPpenDIUM.—By Captain 
F. A. Griffiths, R.F.P , Royal Artillery—Allen and Co., London. 


Foy of useful and instructive matter essentially for the artillery officer, but 
from which the naval gunnery officer may glean some useful hints which may 
prove valuable should his professional service call him as it frequently does, 
into field operations against an enemy. There is also a collection of general 
hints at the conclusion of the volume that should be in the possession of all 
naval officers. 





Darizy.— The following Extract from a Pamphlet on the various plans for crossing 
the Isthmus of Darien will interest our readers. 


Tue manifest aspirations of the whole commercial world for improved means of 
communication across the Isthmus separating the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
have imparted a new interest as well as a new value to privileges of transit, 
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mining and colonization conceded by its governments. England and the United 
States have been foremost in their anxiety for the succcss of such enterprizes; 
and have even made it a subject of international treaty to secure the free exer- 
cise of any right of way which may be granted by the local authorities on the 
Isthmus to their respective subjects, for the indiscriminate benefit of all nations. 
Thus under the guarantee of two of the most powerful nations of the world, 
individual enterprize directed towards this quarter, is amply secured against 
all dangers, whilst the rich resources of the country to be traversed cannot fail 
to insure the most prosperous results to those who shall establish a communi- 
cation between the Atlantic and Pacific at a point the most accessible, and at 
the same time the most healthy. 

At the present moment these lines of communication have been commenced 
upon, to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, all of them by companies 
formed. in the United States, and which promise more or less profits to those 
interested therein, so soon as they shall be completed for travel. Those routes 
are known as the Tehuantepec, San Juan de Nicaragua, and the Panama lines. 1 

According to the best information to be gathered on the subject, the first 
of these projected lines has obstacles of a local character to encounter almost 
insurmountable, or which can only be vanquished by a vast outlay of means 
should the Government of Mexico permit the enterprize to be carried through, 
which is very problematical. 

The San Juan de Nicaragua line, now partially open, can never be a formi- 
dable rival, the changes necessary from a land conveyance to water carriage on 
the lake, and subsequent necessity for canoes to descend the rapids and rivers 
which lie in the course of this line, are found to be almost unsupportable for 
passengers, and can never be expected to compete in the transmission of mer- 
chandize. 

The other projected line, vid Chagres to Panama, is found to be practically 
inconvenient, from the insecurity of its harbour on the Atlantic, its fatal cli- 
mate, and swampy nature of the country, which has only enabled those en- 
gaged thereon, after three years of enormous expenditure and loss of life, to 
complete the railroad to the extent of less than one sixth of the whole distance 
yet to be performed to Panama, where a wharf has also to be carried out for 
the enormous distance of two miles, as the shore there shelves so gradually that 
the steamers resorting thereto gt present, never approach nearer to Panama, 
rendering the operation of snibarking and dis-embarking very inconvenient, 
tedious and troublesome. 

Intermediate, however, between the Nicaragua and Panama routes, another 
exists which is entirely free from the objections, which, either separately or 
collectively, attach to the others alluded to, and where almost every facility for 
opening a road between the two oceans has been bountifully supplied by the 
hand of nature. The route in question is from Chiriqui Lagoon, or Admiral’s 
Bay on the Atlantic to Chiriqui Bay on the Pacific. It passes through the 
healthy province of Chiriqui or Fabriga, in New Granada, between the 7° and 
9° of north latitude, and 81° 6’ longitude west from Greenwich, being about 
280 miles due west from Panama, but distant 540 miles by coast line on the 
Pacific. 

The distance from sea to sea is here about only eighteen leagues, whilst the 
highest point in the contemplated course above the level of the ocean, does not 
reach 160 feet. 

Admiral’s Bay on the Atlantic, and Chiriqui Bay on the Pacific, are both 
magnificent and safe harbours of easy approach, whilst excellent coal, and in 
abundance exists in the immediate proximity of each. 

A grant or patent in due form for the exclusive right of way at this point, has 
been granted for the term of sixty years by the Governmect of New Granada 
and the Provincial authorities of Chiriqui. This valuable patent, together with 
upwards of 40,000 acres of land, conceded therewith, can now be secured on 
equitable terms, for an association which may desire to avail itself of the great 
advantage which it holds out for the profitable employment of capital over any 
other project of a similar nature. 
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ENTRANCES TO THE BALTIC, 4 sheets, Royal Danish Navy, 1846, each ... 2 6 

LancasTeR SOUND AND Barkow StTRalit, with the recent discoveries of 
Captain Austin and Mr. Penny, 1851... 

South America, South-East Coast, Sapitiba and Isle Grande Bays, by 
Com. Tatham, R.N., and Mr, Engledue, 1850... aan 

East Inpizs, Borneo, Nortb- West Coast, sheets No. 1 to 9, by ‘Captain 
Sir Edward Belcher, C.B, and Lieut. Gordon, R.N., 1844 to 1848, 
each a 2s. or 
me “ Majico-Sima Group, Captain Sir E. Belcher, C.B., R.N. 

845 1 6 


Ditto Pantai and Buloungan Rivers, Capt. Sir B. Belcher, C. B., 
R.N., 1845 ... eee 


2 6 
0 6 
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oe Sai 1 
EpwARp ‘DUNSTERVILLE, Master, R. N. 
Hydrographic Office, March 20th, 1851. 
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Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory» 
From the 21st of February, to the 20th of March, 1852. 
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21 30°30 Ww wilij4 
423 Su. | 30°46 N | NE /2 /2 
28 30°63 NE | NE |4 | 4 
394 'Tu.| 30:50 NE | NE |5 | 5 
25 W. | 30°33 NE | NE | 4 | & 
96 .Th.| 30°34 NE | NB |4 | 5 
37 'F. | 30°12 N N j|2/2 
28 8. | 29°67 NWi NW/2 | 4 
29 Su. | 29°78 N N 3 | 32 





1M. | 29°76 | 29°70 | 35 | 47 Ww wis |4 be be 
2 Tu.| 29:77 | 29:3 | 37 | 41 N N |2 /|3 ° be 
3 W. | 29:96 | 30:08 | s2 | 40 N | NE/2 | 4 b be 
4 Th.| 80-36 | 30°42 | 30 | 40 8E | SE |3 | 2 b b 
5 iF. | 30-66 | 30-72 | 27 | 38 SE | sk |2/1 b b 
6 |s. 30:76 | 3075 | 29 | 42 | NE | NE |2 | 4 be b 
7 'Su. | 30°68 | 30°64 | 32 | 46 NE | E |3 /3 b b 
8 IM. | 30°54 | 30:53 | 42 | 44 E | NE /1 /3 ° be 
9 ‘Tu. 30°45 | 30°49 | 40 | 48 NE | NE /|3 1/13 be o 
10 ‘W. | 30°38 | 30:38 | 38 | 43 NE | NE /|2 $2 ° be 
il |Th. 30°28 | 30:20 | 37 | 43 N N |3|4 of og 
12 \F. | 30:34 | 30°34 | 40 | 45 NE | NE | 3 | 2 be be 
13 18. | 30°38 | 3040 | 40 | 45 NE | NE |3 | 3 op (2) be 
14 '8u. | 30°45 | 30°43 | 37 | 44 NE | NE | 3 {3 v1) °o 
15 IM. | 30-45 | 30°45 | 36 | 44 E | NE /2 /3 bef be 
16 |Tu. | 30-40 | 30°38 | 45 | 46 NE | NE |4 | 4 ° og 
17 ‘W. | 30°34 | 30:31 | 43 | 48 NE | NE |2 | 2 Ps o 

‘Th. | 30°25 | 30-21 | 41 | 43 E | NE {3/8 ° ° 

F. | 30°17 | 30°15 | 40 | 46 E E {3 /|4 be be 
0 8. | 30:12 | 3012] 37 | 50 E | 8E/|38 (4 b d 





February 1852.—Mean height of the barometer = 29°989 inches; mean temperature = 40°1 
degrees; depth of rain fallen — 1°16 inches. 
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S8cacesTrions Fon Mannine Pune Navy with VoLUNTeER SEAMER.— 
By Captain W. E. Sheringham, R.N. 


A conyiction of the importance of devising some sound and practical 
plan for manning the Royal Nayy, and raising a constant supply of sear 
men proportionate to the demand, has drawn from many quarters, 
particularly from professional men, various schemes and suggestions; 
and it is only bare justice tq acknowledge that many of them.are well 
worthy of consideration. 

One of thege appeared in 8 pamphlet from a very intelligent young 
captain, in the year 1847, and attracted more than ordinary atten- 
tion; and I was induced at the request of an ald and valuable officer, now 
no more, to comment on it in writing. By a mere accident my remarks 
fell into the hands of the senior naval Lord of the Admiralty, and after- 
wards into those of the first. Lord and first Secretary, in the month of 
January, 1848. 

The gubstance of that paper will be found in the course of the follow- 
ing, and is here alluded to, as being introductory to the important 
subject before us. The pamphlet all to recommended :— 

Ist. A reaarvae of 5,000 men over and above the number then em- 
ployed in the navy. 

2nd. The poset ee of so large a bady of seamen, at the mercantile 
ports to be called ‘ Naval Militia,” as would st any moment imsure a 
supply of 15,000 men, &e. 

3rd. An improvement in the state of our seamen by increase of 

NO. 4.—VoL. XXI. 2 8 
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wages, and a radical change in the condition and constitution of the 
petty officers class. 

Lastly. Keeping up a constant change of men on board of our ships 
by an annual shift or draft of one-fifth part of the crew. 

Of the necessity for organizing a reserve of seamen, I apprehend no one 
can entertain any reasonable doubt, and it is to be regretted that neither 
the author nor any one else, as far as I know, has pointed out how so 
large a body of men should be employed when in “ reserve,” so as not 
only tobe available when required, but also the least possible expense 
to the State. 

The opinion which I then expressed, (and which I have since found 
no reason for altering, ) was as follows, viz. 

1. That a large proportion of our naval officers under a certain rank, 
and a considerable number of men should constantly be attached to our 
advance and reserve ships as the incipient organization of a considerable 
fleet;—in fact that we should not only have reserved ships, but re- 
served officers, and reserved seamen. 

2. In addition to the service of the ordinary, which might with advan- 
tage be performed by a part of the reserve force, all dockyard duty whether 
as riggers or such other labour as could with propriety be imposed upon 
our sailors should devolve upon them, and that the reserve should in all 
respects be under the sramiehiate orders of the superintendents;* most of 
our young officers might be appointed to the reserve ships, to the steam 
factories, or to the college. 

3. On paying off, each officer might be granted a long leave of absence, 
at the expiration of which he should join the reserve. 

4. The men also, as at present, should receive a similar indulgence of 
leave, and at its expiration, be invited to enter the “reserve,” to replace 
those drafted into newly commissioned ships. 

5. The anxiety with which our officers voluntarily flock to the college 
and steam establishments, for the laudable purpose of instruction, would 
lead to the belief that the reserve service would not be unpopular. 

Active and intelligent young men would surely be glad of the oppor- 
tunity of increasing their professional knowledge, and acquiring those 
scientific attainments, which from time to time would be so usefully ap- 
plied when called into active service. 

I say it not offensively, but it is lamentable to observe, how unfit many 
of us are for the high and responsible office we fill—not from any distaste 
for the service or culpable indolence, but really from a long absence from 
all professional pursuits. But let us return again to the seamen. 

6. After all that has been said and written, tending to increase the 
prejudice against impressment, we can scarcely expect to be able to rely 
upon it, as an advisable mode for manning the navy; although beyond a 
doubt, if all others fail it must be resorted to as apis-aller. Hence the 


* The seamen riggers were established by the Admiralty on May 28th, 1848. 
I find by a recent regulation, warrant officers, engineers, and stokers, are to 
be appointed to our reserve steam navy. I trust ere long, that officers of a su- 
perior grade will also be appointed, not only to the reserve steamers, but to 
advance ships in general. 
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objection for depending on a Naval Militia for seamen, in a case of 
emergency. It is evident they can only be drafted from thence by a 
voluntary or forced enlistment; and should the firat fail, it would be 
difficult to apply any milder term to the other than impressment, and 
I apprehend under aggravated circumstances, inasmuch, that every en- 
rolled man would be kept in a state of anxious excitement, from the 
conviction that bon gré mal gré being a militia man, he might be called 
upon to serve at a week’s notice. 3 

I am not amongst those who anticipate insurmountable difficulties in 
procuring men for our ships in the hour of need. It may be true that 
the country will have to make some sacrifice to obtain them, for it is but 
reasonable to suppose that men in all conditions of life, consider their 
own interests paramount to every other. 

7. I know the happiest results are anticipated from a large entry of 
apprentice boys into the service, the premium of which is to be certain 
length of servitude. 

With great deference for an opinion coming from high authority in 
naval matters, I entertain considerable doubt of the perfect success of 
this experiment. Not however to be misunderstood, I must add that 
I would by all means encourage the introduction of fine lads into the 
navy as a measure of great importance; but my meaning is, we must 
not place too much reliance on these apprentices for a supply of sailors. 
Let us take care that we are not raising seamen at great cost for the 
merchant service or the foreigner, instead of encouraging the mer- 
chant service to rear them for us. If we take into consideration all the 
casualties they are liable to, death, sickness, crime, incompetence and 
desertion, I am afraid our loss will be great before they become valua- 
ble servants to the State. 

No fact is more conclusive tomy mind, than that it is to the merchant 
service, we must look for a useful and hardy race of sailors. From boys 
they are accustomed to endure privations and hardships, and taught to 
turo their hands to every part of aseaman’s duty. I am persuaded that 
a thorough sailor, I care not from whence he comes, will in a well dis- 
ciplined ship, make a good man-of-war’s man in six months. 

There is good ground for the belief that the royal navy is daily be- 
coming more popular amongst sea-faring men, although it must be 
admitted there are strong prejudices yet to be overcome; but they are 
fast disappearing, as I know from experience; indeed it can scarcely be 
otherwise, when the fact of the laudable and anxious exertions the Ad- 
miralty is making for the seaman’s amelioration is becoming notorious 
in every port in the kingdom. 

It is inconceivable how much depends upon commanding officers in 
attaching men to the naval service. I am convinced that it is more 
from petty annoyance and irritating punishments than from a certain and 
severe visitation for crime, that disgust and discontent arise amongst 
our sailors. 

8. It is hinted that an increase of pay will be given to the men accord- 
ing to length of service, of course accompanied by good conduct. If such 
be the case, I firmly believe that it will prove a most successful cast for 
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nothing cau work with better effect on the human mind than the antici- 
pation of solid advantages within reasonable reach.® 

9. In addition 60 the above a ideral pecuniary allowance in lieu of 
spirits would be a measure eatcoptable to the men, aad more likely bo 
induce them to forego that pernicious indulgence, than a mere exchange 
of tea, &e.; but still they might be allewed, nay, évén encouraged to 
substitute a proportion of those articles, and-they should have the option 
of receiving the equivalent either in money, er kind, or both.t 

10, The eondition of the petty offieers should certainly be improved 
rt ge ai of pay and pension, together, with certain immunities net 

herto granted. With such an impreveinent in the condition of this 
useful class, it is natural ¢0 suppose that there would be a corresponding 
anxiety on the part of the men for premotion. It should be therefore, 
the most anxious study of every commanding offieer to promote able and 
deserving men only te 4 position of sich importance. 

11. My next step I am aware, is on tender ground, but I take it inthe 
fall ce that, md good and patriotic officer will begrudge a srnall 
bacrifice to promute #o desirable an end, as a certain supply vf good men 
ice cae fn awoed I would tceast (he diuioa ot meney and 

igh.e r proportion to the petty officers and men. 

i2. 1 sabi’ wigh some tonfidence the following preposttien as an in- 
ducemtent for merehunt seamen to enter the royal navy. 

Volunteers for the navy from the merchant service, should be allowed 
to count time served in the merchant service, in the proportion of two 
yoars for one, towards servitude fer a pension, under the following re- 
strictivus. 


1. No man to be allowed te réckon more than five years from the 
merchant service. 

2. He must have served an apprenticeship te the sea, except under 
alate cireumstances; half of which should be in a square-rigged 
vessel. 

8. The time towards a pension net to commence until his apprentice- 
ship has been eompleted, or until he has attained the age of nineteen years. 

For instanee—suppese a merchant seaman %o enter the navy at thirty 

ears uf ape, having been eleven years at sea after his apprenticeship 
ad expired, or after he had attained the age of nineteen, he would bring 
five servitude with him into the naval service. 
us at forty-Gve years of age he would have served the State fifteen 
years out of twenty, the remaining five years being but a fair equivalent 
for his expenenos and eduration as a seaman.{ 


* Carried out by the Admiralty in the shape of good cohduct pay. 


See Admiralty tions on that head, dated lst Oct., 1850. 
tt An excellent jon on this head dated Jan. 16th, 1849, is in force, viz: 
that men entitled to the good conduct badge, &re exempt from corporal 
punishment. 


§ An order in council, making provision for a new distribution of prise 
money came into operation lst January, 1850. oe 

q In the last clause of the Admiralty letter to the Treasury on the subject of 
tanning the navy, dated the 10th February, 1852, the adoption of this sugges- 
tion is recommended. 
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It is unnecessary to enter further into the subject of my paper 
of 1847, and therefore I will proceed to throw out such suggestions 
as might serve as the outline of a plan for forming a naval reserve, 
the establishment ef which, is still a subject of deep and anxious 
consideration. . . ae 

Although I have shewn in the course of the preceding observations 
many useful regulations have been established by the Admiralty tending 
to improve the condition of the royal naval seaman, very Tittle has 
been done towards the formation of a reserve force, on which a sure de- 
pendence can be placed in case of emergency. | | 

That useful body ef men organized in our dockyards (the seamen 
riggers) beyond all doubt will, as far as they go, prove most valuable 
as a ready draft of efficient seamen ip a case of emergency; but it must 
be evident, tv withdraw suddenly this force from their important duties 
would have the mischievous effect of paralyzing our naval establishments 
at the very time that their energies would be most required. 

I would in passing, make one observation on a very important question, 
new occupying the public mind arising from a measure recently brought 
before parliament, viz, the amount of dependance to be placed on the 
mercantile steam marine, as an auxiliary foree for oes our coasts 
in the event of a war. I am perfectly aware of the growing stre 
of this opinion, and it is very far from my intention to underrate its 
importance, but I must, at the same time with great deference submit 
that it has its weak points. | 

There can be nothing offensive in saying that it is most natural that, 
the great steam companies should be anxious to put their navy in some- 
thing like an efficient state of self-defence, in the event of an outbreak; 
and it is equally reasonable to suppose that they would be desirous 
of rehevi shanuselyes as much as possible of the expense; and therefore, 
they ask the country to help them in doing so. 

Now this may be all very well, as far as it goes; hut we must not at 
the same time allow ourselves to be deceived, by supposing for a moment 
that this force will be available for coast defence in the hour of need. 
On the contrary, it is my firm belief that, let war come when it may 
the whole of our mercantile steam marine, will be fully occupied by 
their own commercial pursuits. And it is not reasonable to expect that 
merchants should give up their steain navy at the very time that they 
require them most themselves; and even if they did, they would make 
but bad men-of-war after all. . 

Something however, mijght reasonably be asked of them, and their 
i aaertg use would be this—that they should be expected to put them- 
selves in a state to protect themselves; aye and also, to escort if neces- 

, their own convoys, being duly chartered and paid for so doing, 
and every well and efficiently armed steamer might be furnished with a 
letter of marque within preper restrictions, | 

Thus indeed would our mercantile steam marine, be rendered a us¢ful 
auxiliary to the Royal Navy; but beyond this I doubt whether it could be 
carried with advantage. 

With this glance only at a very important question, I will return to 
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my subject. The letter before alluded to from the late Board of Admi- 
ralty to the Treasury, contains a plan of some merit for raising by volun- 
tary entry, a naval reserve; but as that plan has not yet been finall 
adopted, and I believe is now under the revision of the present Board, 
I will presume to point out one or two objections to it, viz: , 

Ist. By the proposed regulations adequate caution is not taken to 
insure the services of those men who are receiving reserved pay. For as 
they are to be paid quarterly an unscrupulous man after receiving a 
year's pay, may as far as I can see, avoid servitude by going abroad; in 
which case as he is not under martial law, it is not shown how he is to be 
dealt with: again as it may be expected, there would be a loss by death, 
sickness, or crime, the plan would in a great measure be both expensive 
and inoperative. 

2nd. In many cases, it would inflict a positive injustice upon the man- 
of-war’s man, who might not take advantage of the Reserve. For ex- 
ample, suppose two first class petty officers to be seeking employment, and 
both requiring six years to complete their time for a pension. 

A enters the Reserve, and B the Navy: A remains two years in Reserve 
for which he receives £24 in addition to his merchant seamen’s wages, 
and takes one year’s time for a pension. A then commences naval ser- 
vice, and at the end of five years, he is discharged with his pension. 

B at the expiration of his servitude still requires one year more to 
complete his time, which I apprehend he must serve on board of a man- 
of-war; and therefore, the case would stand thus, A two years in Reserve 
nnd five years in the Navy with a premium of £24. B, six years in the 
Navy and no premium. 

Again it is stated, when a Reserved man is called out for active service, 
he shall be liable to be retained for a period not exceeding five years, 
and at the expiration of that time shall not be liable to compulsory ser- 
vice in the Navy. 

If such be the understanding, of course the same exemption must hold 
good with all seamen, whether drawn from the Reserve or not, or the 
injustice would be manifest; and if it is so extended a compact is en- 
tered into by which no man can be compelled to serve in the Royal 
Navy for more than five years, thus taking the chance of losing the services 
of your most efficient seamen. | 

i submit that there are two considerations which should never be lost 
sight of, and should always form the basis of any scheme which may 
be adopted for forming a Naval Reserve. : 

Firstly. The progressive improvement in the condition of the man by 
an increasing pay in proportion to length of service with good conduct; 
and secondly, that the State should in return for such advantages be 
able as far as possible to insure his faithful and continuous servitude. 

There is an Admiralty regulation in force, awarding “ good conduct 
pay,” to the men saoonting to length of service, which no doubt is a 
great boon and wisely conceived; but I would submit according to the 
present regulation it does not produce all the advantage which might be 
expected from it. For example, a good man, and the better he is, the 
more likely you are to lose him, might after receiving two or three years 
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‘* good conduct pay,” leave you;—good conduct pay therefore, should as 
far as possible be, not only a reward for meritorious conduct, but a re- 
taining fee for future services, and I will endeavour to pvint out how this 
may be done. 

After much consideration, I entertain a strong opinion, that a Naval 
Reserve should, form a part of the fleet, and that when in Reserve men 
should be kept in contact with their own officers. To effect this, I am 
disposed to recommend that Reserve men, if practicable, be employed 
under the crown. 

If we take the Reserve at 5,000 men, which appears to be the number 
generally agreed upon, I think with no very frightful increase of expense 
the greater part of them might be employed as follows, viz:— 

Ist. As seamen riggers in the naval yards. 

2nd. In the reserved ships. 

3rd. In the Admiralty Surveys.* 

4th. In the Coast Guard. 

5th. In Naval Transports, &c. 

6th. In the Marine Department of the Customs. 

Of course these several establishments would have to be increased in 
order to absorb the Reserve, should it be determined on, and added to 
afterwards as the Reserve is drawn on for men; but an expense must be 
incurred under any system. Is it not better to make such an outlay, as far 
as possible reproductive, by extending the bases of those excellent establish- 
ments, and by so doing, insure a large supply of good and disciplined men, 
at a week’s notice. 


® The Surveying branch of the Royal Navy, certainly appears to offer a most 
desirable kind of employment for a portion of our reserved seamen, and with 
reference to this part of the subject, it might be made the foundation of some 
very important and valuable measures. We have at present twelve little parties 
of surveying officers on our coast, viz.—five on the coasts of England, three 
on those of Scotland, and four on those of Ireland. Were these officers all in 
vessels such as the little fleet to which Captain Sheringham has alluded, there 
would be twelve vessels for his500 men. At present some have vessels and some 
have not; but none of the men really in them are chargeable to the number of 
seamen voted for the Royal Navy. 

Now, although it might appear that this is a large force to be kept always 
surveying our shores, there is, nevertheless, ample work for its employment, 
First, we know, that owing to currents and gales there are very important por- 
tions of our coasts gag eld undergoing change, rendering a survey after a 
few years unavailable for navigation, and rather historically useful than other- 
wise. It was only about a year ago that the channels of Yarmouth underwent 
a complete change, from the effects of severe gales at spring tides, thus rendering 
an entire new survey necessary. We know also, that the whole body of the 
Goodwin Sand, has within these last few years changed its position as much as 
half a mile; also, that in the dangerous navigation of the Bristol Channel, a 
Sand will be collected so as to shew dry at low water, where but a short time 
previously there was a depth of forty feet. Innumerable instances of this kind 
might be pointed out were it necessary on our coast, wherever there are sands 
and shingle, that we consider should be periodically looked to, and which with 
other deep water work (the rest of the shores having been carefully surveyed) 
would form ample employment for our little fleet of surveying ships, with the 

- reserve of men assigned to them by Captain Sheringham. 
It could ecarcely be said that it is the province of the local pilot to look to 
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In my opinion it. has ever been a. subject of regret, thet the useful 
little steam flotilla formerly employed or our home surveys was broken up; 
for whatever may he said to the contrary, it formed a most desirable raserva 
of useful vessels, and would employ a body of 500 well trained and efficient 
seamen to. meet any sufden emergeney. I am quite sure the Admiralty 
felt their value during the famine panic in the year 1945, when in. twe 


the changes which Nature is perpetually effecting on our coasts; for that would 
imply that we are to remain in constant ignorance of our own ghores, and that 
the charts of last century should be serviceable now. But good charts are po- 
pular. The visits of our naval surveyors are desired by the resident proprietors, 
and their works. which are done on a liberal scale are valuahle to them, inas: 
much as they form the bases of operations for improvements, If we look across 
the channel, we find our neighbours there fully sensible of the advantages of 
surveying. Wecannot say that they keep up a standing corps of surveyors, 
but the four large volumes of that beautiful work, the Pilote Francaise, throw 
ours into the shade. Much more might be said on this subject. thag we can 
add now, but we have said enough to shew that Captain Sheripgham's [fegerve 
for the surveying service, might be well and usefully employed. 

But asa permanent service established at home, it should also ould asa 
School of Practical Maritime Surveying for those of our naval officers, whose habits 
and i ations lead them te such pursuits. A yearortwo passed by an offices 
in one of these vegsels, would be more worthily employed than on idle half-pay; 
and when he is serving afterwards abroad, for one should be found in every 
other ship, he has taken with him a practical knowledge of an important art, 
which would be most useful on many occasions, whether for actual hostile 
operations of his ship, or merely for the use of his brother navigators. These 
home surveying vessels would, moreover, afford ample opportunity for that clags . 
of officers which aspire to the important post of master in the Royal Navy, to 
make themselves thoroughly acquainted not only with Channel Navigation, but 
also with the pilotage of the various harbours and anchorages on the coasts of 
Great Brita and Ireland, for which they. are now compelled to trust to hooks of 
navigation, &c. It is a curious fect, that for want of that experience which 
they ought to have, one of these officers, offering to pass an examination for 
master in the navy, at the Trinity-House recently, kad never been tm the Downe! 
And yet on these very officers depend, full often, the safety of our ships.— That 
they are repeatedly rejected by the examining masters at the Trinity-House, is 
notorious, but is it fair to blame them for this, when, as at present, they cannot 
obtain that local knowledge which is expected of them, but which they might 
obtain by the system here proposed. How many masters are there in the navy 
who could pilot a line of battle ship through the Owers in a case of emergency ? 
And how many good channel pilots are to be found among them? They may 
know foreign ports, but surely they should not be wanting in the knowledge of 
theiz own. 

In fact, Hydrography both at home and abroad, would be pla cae benefit- 
ed by this single process in connection with our home surveying foroe. The cam- 
manders of such vessels should only be permanent, and these should be eligible to 
such stations only after certain foreign service, the pay and emoluments of the 
surveying officers in them being less than they are entitled to abroad for obvious 
reasons. Besides the ordinary surveying duties of the commanders, their ser- 
vices would be useful at courts of enquiry, and courts-martial, as in the case of 
H.M.S. Vindictive a few years ago; also reporting on and watching engineering 
schemes going forward in numerous harbours along our coasts, with the cagni- 
zance of the Admiralty as well as without it; and many others of frequent occur- 
rence which we need not stop now to mention. 

Yet to euch an employment of some of our Reserve, an old objection af want of 
funds might be advanced; and in case it should be, let ug ask what the Ord- 
mance survey has cost the country ? A paper which appears in our-last year’s 
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days they were enabled to send a small steam fleet well officered and 
manned to Ireland.*® 

It is no province of mine to speak of the value of their services when 
engaged in surveying. The results will answer for themselves hereafter. 
But the whole commercial world knows, the importance of good charts, 
and surely the money would be fully as well spent in opening out the 
Hydrography of the country, when every creek in a war ought and must 
be the asylum for a oan hast as it is in the Ordnance department of 
the State, in the production of their valuable and beautiful maps. 

I will part with the subject therefore, by expressing a hope that we shall 
soon again see that useful little fleet on the waters of our coast, manned 
by a part of the Reserve of the British Navy—perfecting their crews 
as good boats’-men, leads’-men, and helms’-men; in which important 
part of a seamaun’s duty they are constantly engaged. 





volume, shews the enormous sum of £1,588,000 up to the year 1850, from its 
commencement. And it is stil] going on; nay, its termination is yet unforetold, 
the present generation will not see it! This year it is to cost the State the sum 
of £77,800; besides £750 for draftsmen. And the sum of £70,000f is all that is 
appropriated not only for the expense of our maritime surveys in aH parts of 
the world, but to include also the supply of all Her Majesty's ships afloat with 
crarts, besides the expense of the establishment in which they are prepared at 
the Admiralty! We need offer no comment on this strange anomaly, of the 
preference given to the importance of home maps, in comparison with coast 
surveys every where, on which it is well known the safety of our ships and seamen, 
which are obliged to visit them, so much depends!! Nor need we stop to 
illustrate the consequences,—examples are too fresh. The recent deplorable 
loss of the Birkenhead took place on a portion of coast passed and repassed ever 
since the discovery of the Cape itself, but never yet surveyed so as to be repre- 
sented correctly on the chart, and yet it might have bcen readily done by a 
single surveying officer long ago appointed for that purpose, had this very im- 
portant measure been in force. Surely then, in justice to our high position as 
& great maritime state, and with a due consideration for the great responsibility 
which rests every where on our naval commanders, no unworthy parsimony 
should be allowed to cramp our energies in dealing with this subject. Surely 
we should entertain it with more liberality than we have been wont to do, when 
we can afford to appropriate, without any difficulty, a far greater sum to home 
maps which do not contribute either towards the safety of our fleet, the improve- 
ment of maritime geography, the extension of our commerce, or the exalted 
position which we occupy in the scale of nations; a position which, if we do 
intend to preserve, must be either fostered with the liberal hand of science in 
attending to these wants of that fleet, or it must suffer in our apathy by occa- 
sional loss.—Ep. 

«The surveying vessels to which Captain Sheringham alludes were the Blazer, 
Dasher, Firefly, Lucifer, Porcupine, and the Shearwater. In the autumn of 
1816, steam-vessels were urgently required for the conveyance of meal on the 
coasts of Ireland, and all that could be collected were placed under the orders 
of Admiral Sir Hugh Pigot, the commander-in-chief at Cork, for the pur- 
pose of conveying supplies to parts of the Western Coasts, where most re- 
quired. In those days, Admiralty surveys on the home stations (as well as 
those abroad,) were carried on in small steam-vessels, and most valuable were 
the services rendered by these vessels, Accustomed as their officers were to 
inshore work, both in boats and ships, and their men well inured to the lead, 
they performed the relief service most effectually, almost without chart or pilot, 


cael portion of this arising from the sale of the charts to the public is repaid to the 
otate. ‘ 
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The vessels might be fitted and prepared to receive a gun or a mortar, 
and their crews frequently a at small arms. 

In the winter the surveying officers might be landed for the purpose of 
charting their work, and the vessels return to their several ports in readi- 
ness to perform the many important services for which they are constantly 
required. 

To continue.—Every young man entering the service should have at- 
tained the age of nineteen, whether a naval apprentice or from the mer- 
chant service; and if from the latter, not after thirty years of age, half 
of which time, and after he had attained the age of nineteen, should 
count towards a pension, provided the whole did not exceed five years. 

His first entry should be into the Royal Navy for five years service 
afloat in one of Her Majesty’s ships. But under certain circumstances 
& government appointment might be given first of ore year in Reserve, 
to be followed by five years service afloat, and then again one year in 
Reserve before the second term of five years service afloat. 

_ The first two years service afloat should be as an ordinary seaman, 
unless he had been four years in the merchant service; and then if duly 
qualified he should be rated A.B. 

On the completion of five years active service, after a certain leave of 
absence, the man should be placed in Reserve for two years, either in 
one of the above establishments, or, should there be no vacancy, to return 
to the merchant service; in which case he should be allowed a pension of 
five pounds per annum while in Reserve, to be paid as a bonus on his 
second entrance into active service; but there should be no extra allow- 
ance made to those employed under government. 

When his reserved time was up, he would be liable to be called upon 
again to serve on board a man-of-war, and again for five years; with this 
= ees that whether he had been employed in a government estab- 
lishment or not, he should receive in addition to his pay as an A B five 
pounds per annum, as long service pay, and also one badge. 

At the end of his second servitude, he would be eligible again for the 
Reserve for the period of two years, and if not employed in a govern- 
ment establishment, entitled to have his pension increased to ten pounds 
per annum, to be paid as before on his third and last compulsory entry 
into active service. 





for neither were to be had on most occasions; and their duty was completed 
without accident or loss, and gained them the approval of their Admiral. But 
what followed ? On the conclusion of this important duty, these vessels in the 
ensuing year were ordered not to resume their surveying duties, but to return 
to port and pay off, the officers being directed to carry on their surveys in hired 
boats, with hired crews. The result of this is that much valuable time has 
been lost, for there can be no comparison between the advantages of a steam- 
vessel for sounding over boats or even sailing vessels. The surveys of the 
coasts, tlat are so much desired, have in consequence been delayed, and should 
another such contingency arise, as that which in 1846 required the services of 
those steam-vesscls, they will not be found in the occupation offered by the sur- 
veying service, unless indeed they are restored to it under a due impression of 
the worthiness of their employment, and as auxiliaries to the very important 
and comparatively inexpensive measures here proposed.—Epb. 
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At the expiration of his time in Reserve, he would again be liable to 
be called on for another five years, receiving ten pounds per annum 
in addition to his pay and two badges, for long and good service. 

At the end of his third service of five years sea-time, he should if de- 
serving, receive a pension of fifteen pounds per annum with three badges, 
be exempt from further compulsory service in the Royal Navy, and 
enrolled as a naval pensioner. 

Although not subject to compulsory servitude, a naval pensioner might 
be eligible to serve for an additional five years, but only to receive ten 
pounds per annum in addition to his pay; and at the end of twenty years 
active service, his pension should be increased to twenty pounds per 
annum, the highest granted. 

No man should be eligible to serve afloat in the Royal Navy after the 
age of forty-five, unless by the express permission of the Admiralty. 

Every man completing twenty years servitude might be enrolled as a 
‘Naval Veteran,” and entitled to wear a medal for long and faithful service. 

In the event of being entitled to a medal for action, such medal might 
be distinguished by the addition of cross swords. 

A man invalided from the service after five years active service, in 
consequence of any wound or hurt contracted in the service, should be 
allowed a phat according to the nature of his wound and length of 
service, under the pleasure of the Admiralty. | 

All men would be subject to lose time if convicted by court-martial of 
bad conduct; and no man discharged with disgrace should participate in 
any of the advantages above recited. 

All Veterans and Pensioners under the age of sixty should be subject 
to be called on to serve in Great Britain on all occasions that the militia 
may be called out, and embodied under the name of Naval Brigade. 

The following statement will show the cost of one seaman after fifteen 
years active service, according to the foregoing scheme: 








£d. s. 
Age 19 On first en-/2 years ordinary seaman, at £19 15 5.....0.0 39 10 10 
tering into|3 years A B........cccscesees 9 £24 6B acccusese 73 0 O 

the Navy. 

» 24 When dis-/2 years in Reserve (paid by the department he 
charged into) is serving iN)........cscccscssececes ee ere 0 0 0 
Reserve. 

» 26 On second)5 years A B ..........cceceees at £24 6 8......... 12113 4 
entry. Addition of pension at £5 per annum............. 25 0 0 

» 31 On 2nd dis-!2 years in Reserve (paid by the department he 
Charge into) i8 SErViNg iN..........ccssccsccessssecee scccessccecsees 0 0 0 
Reserve. 

» 933 On 3rd en-/5 years A B.u......cccc eco ees at £24 6 8......... 12118 4 
try into ac-| Addition of pension at £10 per annum..,......... 50 0 O 
tive service. — 

£430 17 6 


» 38 Onfinal dis-|If not employed under Government while in 
Charge from|  Reserve.......ccscscocseccecscecseccsssecscsssesecccees £30 0 0 
the service. 
Utmost cost to Government for each man 
in the vote Seaman’s Wages...........secseee £460 17 0 
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Present cost of each man for fifteen years service, with no power 
to retain his services. 


& s. d. 
2 YEATS OTAINATY SCAMAN........cccccccecsncsevccesceseeces 39 10 10 
AS Vents A: Be. cas cceccinkiccansssevasccstscvadewacientecveceves $16 6 8 
10 years good conduct MONCY.......csressosccccescecsceces 45 10 10 


£401 8 4 


But the subject of manning the navy, is now fairly taken up, and it is 
to be hoped something effectual will be accomplished. Perhaps the best 
mode of securing it, would be to appoint a committee to report on the 


best scheme to be adopted. 


W. L. Suerineuam, Captain, R.N. 
London, April 1st, 1852. 


Reco.yections oF Six Montrus 1n PoGcet Sovunp. 


H.M.S. Fisgard, 42, Captain J. A. Duntze, was despatched from Val- 

araiso early in the month of January, 18-46, fur the protection of the 
Hudson's Bay possessions in Vancouver's Island and Puget Sound; the 
“boundary question” being then, a matter of serious moment to British 
interests in that remote quarter of the globe. 

The passage to San Blas was not marked by any occurrence of more 
than ordinary sea voyages, if we may except the making of San Bene- 
dicto and Socorro, which former island was found to differ considerably, 
both in latitude and longitude from the position assigned to it in Raper’s 
Navigation;—a discrepancy, which ships leaving San Blas or Mazatlan, 
would do well to investigate. 

Having on the 12th March, taken on board seven live bullocks, and 
completed water, we left the miserable village of San Blas, for the more 
interesting and salubrious Strait of De Fuca. After clearing Cape St. 
Lucas, we made the best of our way to the northward, and by taking ad- 
vantage of every slant of wind, we had by the 31st March, attained the 
lat. of 30° 30’ and long. 124.° As it was the intention of the Captain 
to try the experiment of keeping the coast in this trip, we now stood 
in for the land, making the islands of Sta. Rosa, &c. at 8 a.m. of 3rd 
April. At 6 P.m., broken water was reported, upon which pleasing in- 
telligence we tacked, bottom being attained with 65 fathoms (blue mud). 
These islands appear barren and chalky. The main was high, but at too 

at a distance to form any judgment of its nature. On the following 
aay a large tree floated by, and which most probably had been swept out 
of the Columbia River. We continued to stand off to the westward 
until the 7th, when we were in lat. 33°15’ and long. 128° 15.’ The 
ship was again tacked, and at noon of the 11th, both the North and 
South Farallones were seen. The weather being hazy, we could not 
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obtain a good view of them. The sea was breaking heavily on the 
northernmost, which appears to consist of four large rocks; one just 
awash. The high land near San Francisco shewed dimly through the 
mist. At 6 P.m., tacked ship, and stood off shore. From this time 
until the 15th, we worked by short boards along the coast of New Albion, 
having a fierce breeze from north-west, occasionally approaching the sand 
to within a mile, and which well deserves the name of “Albion.” The 
Pine Forests commenced at this point, and increased in the abundance of 
their trees, as we made northing. Finding that an inshore track was 
not likely to expedite our voyage, we stood off shore until the 21st, 
being then in lat. 39° 30’, and long. 130.° When at the lowest grade 
of despair, and without a hope of ever weathering Cape Mendocino, the 
wind became more westerly, and we made considerable progress to the 
northward. On the 26th it became fair; on the 29th we again made 
the land, and had a good view of Mount Olympus, which we afterwards 
saw on the opposite side from Puget Sound. At5 p.m. the Flattery Rocks 
were seen, as also Whidby Harbour, which has a wide and bold en- 
trance. Soon afterwards Cape Flattery itself was plainly discernable, 
with the hills of Vancouver in the distance. It being too late to approach 
the unknown Strait, we hauled off for the night, during which we ex- 
perienced a furious gale from the south-east, with a heavy turbulent sea, 
said to be very common in this locality. At daylight we were in an 
excellent position for entering the “Old river of the West;” mistaken, 
in the days of yore for the Columbia. 

From this brief outline it will be seen that we occupied a period of 
seven weeks in making the passage from San Blas to Cape Flattery, 
having to contend with winds, which without any favourable interval blew 
from the north-west. On some occasions, scarcely any northing was 
gained, although a strong working breeze and smooth water prevailed. 
From these, and other circumstances attending this voyage, there can be 
no doubt whatever, that the most advantageous method of going from 
the Gulf of California to Vancouver’s Island would be, to steer for the 
Sandwich Islands, after rounding Cape St. Lucas; and by touching at 
Byrons Bay, (Owyhee) stock and water could be obtained in abundance. 
This part of the voyage would usually be accomplished in about twenty 
to thirty days, aud the remaining portion in a fortnight. Indeed, it 
might be done at an average of thirty-five to forty days: thus combining 
a saving of time, with the comforts and benefits of giving the ship’s com- 
pany a few good dinners of fresh beef. However, since information 
gained by experience is preferable to any imaginary speculation, it is 
not at all to be regretted that we took an inner passage, although many 
amongst us were greatly disappointed of our anticipated visit to the burn- 
ing lakes of ‘‘Monaroa.” 

When nearly abreast of Duncan Rock, and about half a mile outside 
it, the water was observed by the captain to break in a manner similar 
to the eddy produced by the diving of a whale or large fish; but as 
it then substded, no further notice was taken of it. On the arrival of 
Captain Kellett in the Herald at a subsequent period, it was made 
known to him, and on his survey of the Strait, he found a shoal with 3 
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fathoms existing in the precise spot indicated by this surf: the old charts 
of the coast having no such place marked on them. ~ 

When just rounding Cape Flattery, a canoe containing six Indians 
and a young girl, paddled off from the shore; and on coming under the 
stern they asked if we were “‘ Man-a-war ship”? A King George’s ship? 
or a Boston ship? A rope was then thrown to them, which was very 
cleverly caught by the female ‘“‘bowman,” and although towed at the rate 
of seven knots, aie held it on most firmly. The symmetrical figure of 
the canoe attracted general admiration. 

We could not delay to allow them to come on board, and after an 
attempt to carry on a conversation by means of nods, winks, and frowns 
they left us, making directly for the land. The men were wrapped 
about in pieces of blanket, one being ornamented with a red cap, and 
the girl sported a sailor's jacket. It was astonishing to see how well 
they managed the canoe in the sea that was running, and we were after- 
wards informed that the natives of Cape Flattery, frequently chase and 
capture the largest whales, having a harpoon very ingeniously made with 
sharpened mussel shells, which are of a considerable size and thickness. 

We had not proceed very far into the Strait, when a sudden and 
heavy squall threw the ship almost on her broadside; the men being at 
dinner, sail could not be shortened quick enough; however, as it lasted 
but for a couple of minutes, no harm was done. Some canoes which 
were paddling alongside, pushed off immediately that they heard the 
wind, and kept directly before it until it had passed them, when they 
returned to the ship: we noticed them practice this same manceuvre on 
another occasion. During the whole of the day we were employed in 
working up towards Port Discovery, the land being occasionally hidden 
from view by dense fogs, although the sun was frequently visible whilst 
at any altitude. 

Not being able to obtain an anchorage, and having no chart of the 
Strait, the chip was kept under easy sail al] night. At noon of 30th 
we were off Point Dungeness, on which we could plainly see the “poles” 
spoken of by Vancouver, which are used by the natives in spreading their 
nets to catch wild fowl, during the winter season. After some difficulty 
in consequence of the lightness of the wind we entered the western 
channel into Port Discovery, having for our guide a survey made by the 
officers of the America. The flood assisting us we picked up an anchor- 
age in 28 fathoms, being about seven miles from Protection Island. 

On the following morning the ship was taken further up this noble 
harbour, and anchored off the Watering Point; a small stream running 
down from the woods, enabled us to procure about thirty tons. An op- 
portunity was taken of making up a party to visit Protection Island, 
which is described in very glowing terms by the circumnavigator. The 
result of this trip fully justified his description, the centre of the island 
being a most beautiful lawn, covered with grass of a luxuriant growth, 
intermingled with ‘‘ golden cups” and daises, hyacinths and clover. 
The trees studding its margin were principally fir and sycamore; goose- 
berry and currant-bushes in abundance, and the wild strawberry plant 
throwing out its tender runners in every direction. The only bird of 
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lumage shot on this excursion was a splendid bittern, measuring six feet 

m the head to the toes. 

We had not been very long in this place before noticing the “ flat,” 
heads of the Indians; the process by which this member is so frightfully 
distorted is well described in Sir E. Belcher’s voyage. It is not prac- 
tised however, by the native women mapa to = servants of the H. B. 
Company, who are equall ud in allowing their children to enjo 
cath crantas u sn ahi Boren and shape dictated by nature. i 

An amusing incident occurred whilst lying here. Some old woman 
from a neighbouring tribe, had amongst other articles of traffic, brought 
a goodly assortment of “cats” for barter. Of these animals the Indians 
are very fond. The Port Discovery people soon commenced a bargain 
with them. Several kittens were produced, and after being terribly 
mauled about, and their “ points” well discussed, three or four were 
selected, hauled over to their new owners, and placed underneath a piece 
of matting. During the time in which the goods were being chosen in 
return for them, the young creatures crept back unperceived, into their 
former quarters. The arrangement closed, away went the strangers 
towards the mouth of the harbour. The purchasers of the cats on wish- 
ing to review their property found them missing, and with expressions 
of distrust and disappointment at once supposed that they had been 
knowingly abstracted. Chase was immediately given to the canoes 
and on coming up with them a parley ensued, but some misunderstand- 
ing taking place, a fight was contemplated; however, on a third p 
explaing matters, the kittens were re-examined, well pulled about, and 
given back to their lawful proprietors. 

They also keep a number of native dogs, but which are miserable 
specimens of the canine race; they never bark, but on the approach of 
strangers, set up a most lamentable howl. 

The chief food upon which these people live consists of mussels, cockles, 
dried fish, and berries. It is very seldom that they can procure meat of 
anv kind. A deer is occasionally shot, the flesh dried in the sun, and 
preserved in case of failure in the fishing. Their huts are very poorly 
constructed; a few skins, or pieces of matting carelessly thrown over 
some sticks, forms the whole apparatus of house-building. In one or 
two instances we observed hute built of split plank, which is ingeniously 
made from the cedar tree. In several detached places in this port, 
patches of ground were regularly planted with potatoes and fenced in. 

The noble forests of pine surrounding this harbour, attract much ad- 
miration; the loftiness of these immense trees was also a subject of in- 
terest. The pieces for the main yard of the Collingwood 80, had been 
cut from here, and spars sufficient for all the ships in the world might be 
supplied from this place. 

On the 4th of April, a start was made for Fort Victoria, (Vancouver's 
Island) on the opposite side of the strait. A messenger had been sent 
across by Mr. Finlayson, the Hudson Bay Company’s Agent, and who 
was usefal in shewing the direction of the anchorage. Fort Victoria, 
the principal settlement in the island, as it existed in 1846, was merely 
& square piece of ground, surrounded by an enclosure formed with upright 
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piles, placed closely together. At each angle was a pigeon house, or 
small fortification, elevated on the top of the pallisades, and armed with 
a few carronades. A communication between these was formed by means 
of a continuous stage, on which the servants were enabled to go the 
rounds by night in order to keep security against the natives, who on 
more than one occasion had attacked the Fort. 

Inside the square was the residence of the Agent, servants’ rooms, 
shop, aud stores, the latter containing a valuable assortment of furs and 
skins. The ground immediately behind the Fort was in a high state of 
cultivation, and a dairy containing fifty cows was returning a good profit. 
In the neighbourhood of Victoria there were about 300 acres of land fit 
for grazing and agriculture. The “Beavers” prairies were not the least 
interesting features of the country; these animals having in former times 
cleared larged spaces of ground by biting round the outside bark of the 
small trees, and thus destroying them. It was stated that not one 
animal of this description was known to exist in the whole of Vancouver's 
Island—the hunters having killed them all. Sheep had at different times 
been imported from Puget Sound, but there was no keeping them on 
account of the wolves which infest the adjaceut woods. 

The best harbour near this settlement is that of “Esquimalt.” It was 
first hastily surveyed by us, and afterwards accurately done by Comman- 
der Wood, of the Pandora. This will undoubetly become the site of 
commercial operations on the island being colonized. For any further 
information as to the resources or description of the harbours on this side 
the island, or in the Strait of De Fuca, the reader cannot do better than 
refer to the elaborate charts compiled by Captain Kellett, in the Herald, 
and Commander Wood, above mentioned. 

On May 13th we proceeded towards Admiralty inlet, on our way to 
Nisqually, in Puget Sound, which was the principal station of the Com- 
pany in this district. We left with a fair wind, but on nearing Point 
Wilson (Port Tounshend) it fell light, and the ship was anchored; so 
rapid however, was the tide which sweeps past this place that she brought 
up with a jerk that carried away the stock of the B. B. In about an 
hour afterwards, a strong breeze came from north-west, almost approach- 
ing to a gale, and the canoes lying near us, pea away before it to 
the nearest shore. It soon died away, and we had a lovely evening. 

From this spot we had a fine view of Port Tounshend, which is a very 
spacious harbour. Mount Baker was also in sight, and presented a 
grand appearance, being covered with snow from the base to the summit. 

On the following morning weighed, and stood up the inlet, passing 
Hood’s canal, but were obliged to anchor in a small cove opposite to the 
entrance of Possession Sound. In the afternoon weighed again, and 
after sailing about thirty miles, anchored for the night. At daylight 
made sail, and ran through the Narrows leading to Puget Souid at a 
rapid rate. The wind falling light, and the tide commencing to ebb, 
anchored with the kedge. At four it beginning to flow we stood on and 
cleared the Narrows, soon coming in sight of Kittson Island. The 
scenery iv this part was most enchanting. About six we discovered a 
clear space of ground, and seeing a road running over the brow of a hill, 
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the ship was brought to in 18 fathoms within 150 yards of the shore: 
finding that on her swinging to the tide that she touched the ground, 
shifted berth a little further off, to abreast of a small streamlet, where 
she was moored in 23 fathoms, at 270 yards from the beach. 

In the evening we were visited by Dr. Tolmie, (in charge of Fort 
Nisqually). He sent the captain al officers two fine sheep, and a bag 
of excellent potatoes, which was a most welcome present a ie our long 
‘voyage from St. Blas. The fort which was situated in an agreeable site, 
at about one mile from the anchorage, consisted only of three sides of a 
square—comprising the agent’s house, company’s stores, and servants’ 
rooms. A few straggling huts were built along the road leading to it. 

The village of Nisqually lies on the beach, at the foot of a hill, the 
principal feature being a large wooden building used by the company as 
the-store house for their steamer’s spare gear; but was kindly lent to us 
for the carpenters, who during our stay, built a fine galley and a dingy, 
besides doing much other useful work. 

During the following week, an old fort which had formerly been the 
residence of the agent was given up to the mariners. They stockaded it 
anew, repaired the buildings, and constructed two rooms in which their 
senior officer comfortably located himself. A large’ flagstaff was cut 
from the adjoining wood, and erected at the north side of the enclosure, 
upon which the “Flaunting Flag of Liberty,” was frequently displayed. 

It being somewhat troublesome to procure a supply of water for the 
new barracks, the experiment of digging a well was tried, but proved of 
no avail from the nature of the ground; nothing but a succession of sand 
and stones, or rather pebbles was found to exist, although a shaft was 
sunk to some forty feet in depth. Indeed, the whole country in this 
seh of Oregon is of a similar formation, and it would appear as if the 
and on every side of Puget Sound had at some remote period been 
submerged. 

There are several large lakes or “lagoous” in the hollows about Nis- 
qually» which generally abound with trout and mullet. Many good 

ishes were provided from one in particular, called ‘“‘Gordon” lake. 
The woods and forests are covered with pine, fir, and oak trees; some 
of the former (the Douglas pine) towering to an enormous height. 
Wild fowl, partridges, grouse and pigeons innumerable. Deer, bears, 
wolves and squirrels also, being very plentiful. The “skunk,” a species 
of “‘pole-cat,” was found to frequent the copses; and on one occasion 
caused much amusement to us, an animal having favoured an “Irish 
sportsman” with a large dose of its noxious store of defensive liquid, the 
odour of which defied every artifice to get rid of it. 

The “artificers” and “tradesmen” amongst the crew were not allowed 
to eat the bread of idleness, during our sojourn here. A bake-house, 
constructed of clay, was built near the fort, in which, after a few slight 
misfortunes in the shape of sundry cracks and fissures on first heating, 
many batches of “soft tack” were nicely cooked, thereby allowing our 
supply of biscuits to remain untouched for the return voyage to California. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
No. 4.—VoL. XXI. 2k 
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Review oF Tne History AND PROGRESS OF A SYSTEM OF PERMA- 
NENTLY Fixep LIGHTNING ConpucTors FoR H.M. SHips—rrom 
THE YEAR 1820, WHEN FIRST PROPOSED, TO THE PRESENT YEAR 
1852, WHEN FULLY ADOPTED INTO THE PuBLic SERvice.—By 
Sir W. Snow Harris, F.R.S. 


1. To trace the progress of any important practical application of scien- 
tific discovery; to analyze the conflicting circumstances which have at 
various times embarrassed the pursuit of truth; to concentrate upon 
a hae questions involving the public interest, the experience and 
induction of a long series of years, must necessarily lead to the develop- 
ment of general facts and principles of great value to any future scienti- 
fic question affecting the convenience or welfare of society; and at the 
same time contribute in no small degree to promote the further advance 
of natural knowledge. 

Under these convictions I have been led to attempt within as brief 
a space as possible a history of the past and present condition of the 
Royal Navy, in respect of the terrible element of lightning; and to review 
in a concise way the experimental results of certain scientific principles 
from which complete security against the destructive effects of this 
irresistible agency has been eventually derived. 

2. If we for a moment revert to the state of this question when it 
was first proposed to fix eapacious conductors of electricity in the masts 
and throughout the hull of a ship, now twenty-five years since nearly, 
we find prevailing, especially amongst sailors, very strong prejudices 
and very unsound views of the nature and operation of the agency of 
lightning. Every metallic substance was supposed to possess a specific 
affinity for this terrible element, and hence, by a peculiar kind of attrac- 
tion to invite or draw down its destructive action upon everything in its 
vicinity. It was customary at this time to apply wet swabs over the 
pumps and doors of the magazines with a view to arrest the course of 
the electric discharge in those directions. With the same view, balls of 
glass or other nun-conductors were sometimes placed at the mast-head, 
such substances being supposed to repulse the electrical agency. The 
proposal of Franklin and other philosophers, to parry the electrical dis- 
charge by the instrumentality of metallic conductors was generall 
viewed with the deepest apprehension, and great disputation has sneaed: 
as to the amount of security which such a means could ensure, when 
compared with the quantity of lightning which by the attractive influ- 
ence of the conductors might be drawn down upon the ship or building 
to which they were applied. Another source of danger was supposed to 
arise from an assumed action called “lateral discharge,” that is to say, 
a discharge of the matter of lightning laterally from a conducting body 
whilst in the act of transmitting it in a given direction. These and other 
unsound views of the nature of ordinary electrical action had so retarded 
the advance of this branch of practical science that for a long series 
of years the British Navy continued exposed to the most distressing and 
calamitous damage from the terrible element of lightning. 
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3. In the pages of the Nautical Magazine, for the year 1843, will 
be found a history of the effects of lightning on 210 ships of the British 
Navy, collected after a Jaborious and patient examination of the official 
jog: books of H.M. ships;—a history which may claim to be considered as 
a valuable record of the phenomena of electrical storms at sea, and their 
effects on ships, and must not therefore, be viewed in the light of a mere 
dry catalogue of ships struck by lightning. Now, although this history 
does not profess to comprise every ship of the Royal Navy struck and 
damaged by lightning, but merely sack as had been traced in the cum- 
brous volumes of the log-books deposited in the stores of the spacial A 
yet it furnishes a large induction of facts, quite sufficient to prove the 
ruinous loss to the country, in men, money, and ships by the agency 
of lightning. It will be proper to advert here to a few practical deduc- 
tions derived from a careful analysis of these cases, together, with some 
others which have been subsequently added, making in all about 220 
cases. 

4, These cases comprise eighty-seven ships of the line, fifty-five 
frigates, seventy-eight sloops, and smaller vessels. There were ruined 
or severely damaged in these cases 164 lower masts, of which 117 or more 
than two-thirds were lower masts of ships of the line or large frigates: 
152 top-masts, also principally of large ships, top-gallant-masts and smaller 
spars in abundance. Of sixty-four lower masts of ships of the line, forty- 
eight or about three-fourths were ruined as masts and were replaced by 
new ones. Between the years 1810 and 1815, we find records of no 
less than thirty-five sail of the line, and from thirty to forty frigates 
and smaller vessels, either severely damaged or placed hors de combat by 
lightning. Considering the high price of spars, more especially at the 
period of the last war, their supply to ships on foreign stations, the rig- 
ging destroyed, detention and refit of the ships, &c., we cannot but 
necessarily conclude that the cost to the country upon the whole navy, 
must have been from time to time something enormous.* Besides that 
upon these cases, full 300 seamen either lost their lives, or being severely 
hurt, came upon the Treasury for pensions. 

5. In about forty of these 220 instances, that is between one-fifth 
and one-sixth of the whole number, the ships were set on fire in some 
part of the masts, sails, or rigging. In about seventy or one-third of 
the cases some of the crew were either killed, or wounded, or hurt, being 
struck down on the decks, twenty and thirty at atime. Moreover, the 
Joss in services of our ships at cfitical periods of our history was such as 
to place the great interests of the nation occasionally in some considera- 
ble peril. In the case of the meeting of our fleet, under Admiral Sir 
R. Calder, with the combined fleets of France and Spain in 1805, off 
Cape Finisterre, the Glory of ninety-eight guns had been just disabled 
by lightning, all the carpenters of the fleet were more or less employed 
in the repairs and refit. In 1813, nearly one half of the inshore squad- 
ron, under Lord Exmouth, on the blockade of Toulon, were on one oc- 
casion struck at the same time by lightning, and more or less disabled. 


* See Report—Shipwrecks by Lightning, February, 1840, p. 15. 
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There are at least twenty most remarkable instances of such occurrences. 
The Guerriere for example, went into action with her main-mast io a 
crippled state by hghtning.* Taking all this into consideration, it be- 
came imperative upon the Admiralty to seek at the hands of the scienti- 
fic men of the country some adequate and practical defence against such 
terrible casualties. 

6. After an elaborate investigation of this question both experimen- 
tally, and by a large induction of facts derived from the observed effects 
of lightning on ships as recorded in the official journals of the Navy, the 
author of this paper was led to discard the prevailing views and opinions 
relative to the nature of lightning and the general opcration of atmos- 
pheric electrical discharge, and to consider the whole question as based 
upon far more practical and general principles than those commonly 
entertained. Without stopping to consider whether electrical pheno- 
mena were derived from the operation of an invisible fluid or fluids 
always present to us, and attractable or attracted by certain kinds of 
matter, le came at once to the immediate results of experience, and 
merely assumed in conformity with these resulta, that what we eall light- 
ning 1s an explosive form of action of some unknown natural agency, 
when forcing its way through bodies or other matter, the constitution of 
which is such as to resist its progress. For example, such matter as 
atmospheric air or such bodies as glass, pitch, wood, aud many others;—~ 
that when falling upon other kinds of matter, such as the metals and 
some other bodies, the constitution of which is favourable to the progress 
of the electrical agency, then this explosive form of action termed light- 
ning no longer obtains, but is converted as it were into a comparativel 
quiescent current, the amount of explosive or expansive force being at. 
ways in some direct ratio of the resistance;—that the great law which 
determined the path of a stroke of lightning and its attendant destructive 
effects, was really a law altogether dependent upon this general fact ;— 
that so far as the unknown principle or agency, we term electricity 
was concerned, every substance is in respect of i specific attraction 
alike indifferent to it,—a conclusion fully borne out both by the experi- 
ment of Cavendish and Coulomb, who found that an electrical) charge 
is independent of the nature of the substance upon which it is accumu- 
lated, and that an equal division of electricity always obtains without any 
regard to the kind of substance of which bodies consist} ;—that in the 
progress of what 13 called a stroke of lightning the electrical agency, what- 
ever it be, seeks to pursue a course between certain surfaces of action 
represented in nature by the surfaces of the clouds, and earth, or sea, 
which upon the whole is the least resisting. If metallic bodies are present 
and happen to lie in a position favourable to that course, then they became 
necessarily subject to the operation of the discharge; but if not in such 
a position, although present, then the discharge becomes determined upon 
other, and perhaps worse conducting bodies,—even upon what is called 
bad conducting bodies; and hence it is that the masts of a ship are 


¢ James’ Naval History and Ship’s Log. 
t Weale, Rudimentary Electricity, (p. 137, 2nd edition.) 
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shivered in pieces. The whole question is therefore resolved into a ques- 
tion of resistance and distance, and it is to the laws deducible from a 
practical scientific investigation of these elements that we must look for 
an adequate explanation of the apparently precarious and capricious 
course of the electrical discharge, as seen in its operation upon ships 
under the form of lightning; and in the several anomalous instances in 
which it appears to seize upon or avoid good couducting matter. 

7. The Brench philosophers under an impression that lightning strikes 
the highest points, and that conducting bodies can attract and determine 
the course of lightning: were led to imagine that when judiciously applied 
to a building as a defence against its destructive effects in the usual way 
of a lightning rod, such a rod could protect surrounding bodies, within a 
circular distance equal to twice the radius of its elevation,* which is by 
no means a eneeal truth. Experience is at variance with such a deduc- 
tion. For example, in the cases of ships of the British Navy, struck and 
damaged by lightning, we find instances of lightning striking the fore- 
mast, a lightning conductor being applied on the main-mast. ll this 
in fact, depends on the resistance to the course of the discharge in this or 
that direction, and hence lightning does not always strike the highest point 
or fall in a certain direction upon a conductor. The following deduc- 
tions bearing on this question and derived from an analysis of the nu- 
merous instances above alluded to, in which H.M. ships have been struck 
and damaged by lightning, are not without much practical value. 

From this analysis it appears, that in regard to ships, lightning strikes 
upon the top-gallant-masts or highest points abcut twice in three times. 
In about one in five times it strikes the top-masts, or next highest points. 
In about one in seven times it strikes the lower masts, and in about one 
in fifty times, it falls directly upon the hull, so that a stroke of light- 
ning must frequently assail a ship in directious more or Jess oblique. 

In about two instances out of three, a ship is struck by lightaing on 
the main-mast only. In about one in five cases on the fore-mast only; 
in about one in twenty on the mizen-masts only; in about one in eighty 
instances on the jib-boom; in about one instance in 200 lightning has 
struck the extremity of a yard without falling on the masts; in about one 
case in six the yards have suffered with the masts. The fore and main 
masts may be struck simultaneously or the main and mizen masts, and 
even all three masts simultaneously, but we find no instauce in which 
the fore and mizen masts are strack simultaneously, exclusive of the 
- main-mast. 

8. We further find, that once in sixteen instances the discharge has 
fallen on ships in a divided stream, producing a sort of double or even 
treble discharge; in about one in twenty cases lightning has fallen 
obliquely in respect of the mast and hull; in about one in twenty-seven 
cases ships have been struck by successive explosions in the same storm. 
from two to five times within an hour—four cases occur in which light- 
ning has struck the fore-mast achain conductor having been applied to 
the main-mast. These important deductions from a large collection of 


* Annales de Chimie et de Physique, vol. 26. 
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facts evidently confirm the view just taken of discharges of lightning; 
and prove that their course is no way determined by any specific attrac- 
tive power resident in metallic bodies, attached to the masts, or yards, 
or otherwise forming a portion of the hull, but by other causes foreign 
as it were to the mere presence of such bodies, and which are to be 
considered rather as the patients than the agents in determining the 
path of a stroke of lightning. 

9. Admitting then the truth of these examples it should follow, that 
if a ship were perfectly non-resisting in all its parts in respect of electrical 
discharge, no damage could ibly arise to it by lightning; since at 
the instant of the electrical alates striking upon any point of the 
general structure, the explosive form of action, we term lightning, would 
immediately vanish and would be converted into what may be considered 
as a comparatively quiescent current or currents of electricity, having 
unlimited room of expansion in all directions upon the surface of the sea, 
that is upon the surface to which by a law of nature they are determined. 
To arrive, therefore, at perfect security for ships in lightning storms at 
sea, we should endeavour to bring the general fabric into that passive 
or non-resisting state, it would assume, supposing the whole structure 
were metallic throughout, or as nearly so as possible. The closer we 
approximate to such a condition, the greater the security. 

10. With this view the author proposed to the Board of Admiralty, 
now nearly a quarter of a century since, to complete the conducting 
power of the masts, by incorporating with them a series of copper-plates 
of given and capacious dimensions from the truck to the keelson, so 
mechanically arranged and combined in two lamina, as to yield freely 
to any flexure or strain to which the spars might be subject, at the same 
time preserving an efficient and unbroken chain: and then, to connect 
these vertical conducting lines by conducting plates similarly arran 
with the various metallic bolts passing through the keelson and other 
parts of the hull to the copper expanded over the bottom: thus uniting 
as it were into one great chain, the conductors on the masts, the me- 
tallic bodies in the hull, and the general surface of the sea, so that from 
the moment of lightning falling on any point aloft, the explosive action 
would cease, and the general fabric be insured against further damage. 

It was, however, never pretended that this system of lightning con- 
ductors would entirely reduce the electrical action to a state of perfect 
quiescence, inasmuch as it was after all, only a valuable approximation 
to a state of things by which that result could be certainly attained. 
Nevertheless, the electrical discharge, it was contended, would be so far 
robbed of its violent expansive and explosive action, as to secure the 
general fabric against danger, and all those terribly destructive and 
calamitous effects so constantly occurring in cases of ships struck by 
lightning. 

Moreover, the system fulfils all the great conditions requisite to a 
good practical application of lightning conductors in ships. It had been 
the great defect of the many temporary methods tried, that the conductor 
was partially and imperfectly applied, and of small and limited capacity, 
liable to all the damage incidental to a ship's rigging, seldom in place 
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when required, always a source of trouble and anxiety to the crew and 
officers of the ship, who were held responsible for its repair and applica- 
tion. It had hence failed upon the whole to insure the required security, 
as the vast amount of damage done to our navy by lightning abundantly 
testified. Now, in the case of a sermancnily ized and capacious system 
of conductors such as here proposed, and forming an integral part of the 
ship, the general fabric itself became as it were continuously conduct- 
ing in all its principal parts. Hence, the conductors by which the safety 
of the vessels is insured, are always in place—always ready to meet the 
most unexpected danger, and whilst clear of the standing or running 
rigging, and admitting of every possible motion of the masts, they also 
admit of any part of the mast being removed, either by accident or 
design, without interfering for a moment with its efficiency, being alto- 
gether independent of the crew of the ship who are not required to han- 
dle, place, or replace the conductor to their great peril and annoyance: 
finally a discharge of lightning falling on the ship in any given point, is 
prevented from entering upon any circuit, or course of which the conduc- 
tor does not form a part—so that the system fulfilled strictly all the essen- 
tial conductors of a perfect defence from lightning on shipboard. 

It is to be further observed, that the author proved be original re- 
searches in science, that this system was perfectly consistent with all the 
great laws of electrical action, that in whatever position the sliding 
masts were placed, or however circumstanced, the arrangement presented 
a course to the sea, having less resistence than any other which could be 
assioned, and that hence, the mere position, or dadire or removal of 
any portion of the mast was a matter of indifference. 

11. The Government deterred by the popular prejudices so violently 
opposed to these views, and feeling the ca responsibility incidental to 
the adoption of a system of conductors which it was asserted would cer- 
tainly bring the awful element of lightning into the body of the vessel, 
were very slow in giving full credit to the author’s reasoning. But they 
consented in 1823, about two years subsequently, to submit the question 
for the consideration of three very eminent men as a Committee of the 
Royal Society, viz—Wollaston, Davy, and Young. Dr. Wollaston, 
known to have been one of the most cautious, as well as one of the most 
profound philosophers in Europe, expressed his unqualified and general 
approbation of the system in very plain terms.* The whole question 
underwent a rigid experimental examination, and the author submitted 
to these gentlemen several new inquiries in electricity. Experiments 
were tried.on a large scale by means of a vessel prepared with the con- 
ductors and floating in the sea, by which the certainty of the operation 
of the transmission of the electrical discharge into the water, under every 
possible position or variation of the masts was completely verified, and 
that too, without liability to any kind of lateral explosion by the assumed 
influence of bolts entering the spars, or other metallic masses in their 
vicinity: the shock from thirty square feet of coated glass was subse- 
quently caused to pass from the truck of a line of battle ship through 


* Shipwreck by Lightning Report, page 73. 
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the hull into the sea, and over 30 or 40 fathoms of water, inflaming a 
howitzer mortar in a boat outside the ship, and a mass of inflammable 
matter at the truck; but without being sensible in the intermédiate sys- 
tem of conduction. The investigations and experiments were new of 
their kind, and were allowed to have a most important bearing on the 
general nature of electrical action, and the great question of the applica- 
tion of metallic substances as a means of guarding ships against the ter- 
rible element of lightning. 

12 Although the general principles to which we have adverted were 
thus clearly exemplified, and countenanced by some of the greatest men 
of science of the day; still, the danger of bringing lightning into the 
ship was strongly insisted on. Many influential men set their face ayrai 
it. The mere assertions, and groundless objections of violent prejudiced 
and unlearned men so alarmed the Government, that although two ships 
were ordered by the Comptroller of the Navy* to be fitted for experi- 
ment, yet the order was subsequently rescinded. The abstract idea of 
carrying a lightning conductor through a ship close by the magazine, 
was, it is true, a somewhat bold and appalling proceeding, considering 
the temper and prejudices of the day. Yet it was extrordinary, that 
those who so violently opposed it, made no sort of objection to, virtually 
the same thing being carried out on shore, since there was scarcely a 
powder magazine in Europe which had not lightning conductors much 
more disadvantageously placed in connection with the walls, and in some 
instances much nearer the explosive compound, than would have been 
the case in a line of battle ship. Socompletely, however, had the notion 
of alarm in the latter case occupied the saind, that the palpable contra- 
diction involved in the supposition, that the principle was true for a 
magazine on shore, and false for a magazine afloat, seemed never once to 
have been considered. But as observed by Admiral Sir Byam Martin in 
one of his valuable reports on the subject, the principle was either true 
or false; it could not be both. With respect to the objection based on 
the bringing lightning into the ship, that was evidently a fallacy ; 
because, as we have seen, (6) directly the electrical discharge strikes 
upon the conductors aloft, the explosive form of action we term lightning 
vanishes; it is, in fact, no longer lightning: so far therefore from bring- 
ing lightning into the ship, the proposed system was the most effectual 
means of keeping it out. 

13. It is important to observe here, how completely a popular preju- 
dice may often vanquish the deductions of the soundest philosophy. This 
however, is perhaps after all, not altogether without its use, since the 
truth is thereby more completely purified from any attendant error in its 
still progressive course. Still the immediate result was, that the pro- 

method of securing ships from lightning, not meeting with suffi- 
cient support from the Government against the general, but unfounded 
apprehension of the day, became for the moment laid aside, as being 
more or less visionary and dangerous, and the question was not again 


* Admiral Sir J. Byam Martin, who took a most l.beral and enlightened scien- 
tific view of the whoie question. 
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entertained until the year 1830, when terrible and repeated damage by 
lightning had ensued to H.M. ships. Thus in 1822 the Albion of 74 
guns, at Portsmouth, lost her main-mast, and was otherwise severely 
dealt with by the electrical discharge; another ship of the line, the Ocean, 
was also damaged at Smyrna. In 1824, the Pheton, a large frigate 
was set on fire at Gibralter, and sent home under a jury fore-mast for 
refit. In 1828, the Thetis frigate, and Heron corvette, aud which had 
been sent into the Pacific for the protection of our trade, were both 
disabled, so that convoys could not be granted. In 1830 a large frigate, 
the Madagascar, with other vessels was struck by lightning at Corfu, 
and severely damaged; the frigate was crippled in her fore and mizen 
masts, and was struck by destructive discharges no less than five times 
in an hour. In August of the same year, two ships of the line, the 
Gloucester and Melville, both lost their main-masts, beside other dam- 
age, when sailing out of Malta to join the Mediterranean fleet, after an 
expensive refit. In short not a year passed without some inconvenient 
and terrible loss to the Treasury and ships of the Navy by the unsparing 
power of lightning. A brig, the Clinker, when on the Coast of Africa 
was made quite a wreck; in another brig, the Sappho, ten men were 
killed outright, and the spars shivered. The Tamar of 26 guns had 
her sails set on fire and the masts shivered; such are a few instances 
only of the numerous cases of damage and destruction by lightning 
which continued to call for some redress at that time from the Board of 
Admiralty. 
(To he continued. ) 


APPOINTMENT AND REPORT OF THE LATE COMMITTEE ON SHIPS 
LIGHTS TO PREVENT COLLISIONS. 


Admiralty, 14th February, 1852. 

Srm.—My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having been empowered 
by the Act 14 & 15 Vict. c. 79, dated the 7th August, 1851, to estab- 
lish regulations relative to lights to prevent collision; and being desirous 
of having the opinion of certain officers practically conversant with the 
subject, have nominated a Committee, consisting of members mentioned 
in the margin,* of which their Lordships request you will take upon 
you the office of chairman. : 

The object to which my Lords more particularly desire to direct the 
attention of the Committee is, that of the feasibility of sailing vessels 
carrying and exhibiting lights; and if the Committee should be of 
opinion that it is desirable as well as practicable for sailing vessels to be 


© Capt. the Hon. R. 8. Dundas, c.z.; Capt. F. W. Beechey, r.x.; Capt. W. 
i Sheringham, z.n.; Capt. H. Nelson, one of the Elder Brethren of the Trinity- 
ouse. 
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compelled to exhibit lights, my Lords would be glad to be favoured with 
the opinion of the Committee as to the best mode of carrying the same 
into effect. 

My Lords have directed all the necessary papers to be at the disposal 
of the Committee, and every facility to be afforded them in inquiring 
into the subject. 

Tam, &c., 
(Signed) W. A. B. HamI.ton. 
Captain the Hon. R. S. Dundas, C.B., &c. &. 
Captain Superintendent of H.M. Dockyard, Deptford. 


Report. 


Committee Room, Admiralty, 

22nd March, 1852. 
THE Committee appointed by the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty to inquire into the Means of establishing Regulations for lights to 
be carricd in sailing vessels at sea, having assembled on February 14th, 
and having continued their meetings from time to time until the 22nd 
of March, 1852; and having fully considered the subject on which 
their Opinions have been required, have agreed to the following Report, 
Viz. — 

The instructions of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty dated 
14th February, 1852, having been read, the attention of the Committee 
was necessarily directed, in the first instance, to the Act of the 14th 
and 15th Vict. c. 79, by which their Lordships have been empowered to 
issue directions for regulating the lights to be carried in sailing vessels 
at sea. The Committee have observed that it has been evidently the 
intention of the Act that some such regulations should be promulgated; 
but the fullest latitude and discretion appears to have been given to the 
Admiralty, to establish from time to time, to alter and to revoke, any 
regulations which may be thought necessary by their Lordships. A 
very cursory inspection of the papers which were furnished for the 
information of the Committee was sufficient to show, that in conse- 
quence of the authority thus given to the Admiralty, a general expecta- 
tion has been raised among the shipowners in the country that some 
precise regulations would be issued, and many memorials have been 
presented to Her Majesty’s Government, both before and since the 
passing of the Act, praying for a decision upon the subject, not only on 
the ground of the expectation created by the enactment, but also from 
the numerous collisions which are known to have taken place at sea, 
and are supposed by many persons to have been occasioned by the want 
of such necessary regulations. It was likewise observed by the Commit- 
tee that the opinions of many competent persons, if not directly adverse 
to precise regulations, were, nevertheless, various and conflicting in re- 
gard to the effects likely to be produced by almost any system of lights 
that could be devised. The individual impressions of the members of 
the Cummittee at the outset were not less conflicting, and after compari- 
son of the opinions entertained by each it was soon determined that no 
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satisfactory conclusion could be expected unless with the assistance of 
the evidence of such practical persons as could be induced to favour 
them with the results of their experience. 

Communications were therefore forwarded to persons connected with 
Associations of Shipowners, and with Steam Navigation Companies, in 
the ports of London, Bristol, North and South Shields, Liverpool, Dublin, 
and Glasgow; and much readiness has been shown by all parties to fur- 
nish the evidence which was desired. Among the witnesses whom we 
have had an opportunity to examine will be found some of the most 
experienced shipowners, pilots, masters, and others, of trading and coast- 
ing vessels, as well as officers in the royal navy of different ranks, and 
of long experience in all parts of the world. 

From these persons many varieties of opinion have been collected, as 
will be seen on inspection of the minutes of their evidence appended to 
this Report. Several plans, not always well digested, have been pro- 
posed by some of them; but we regret to say, that except in the prevail- 
ing desire to establish satisfactory regulations, and a general impression 
amongst most of them that many lamentable collisions might be avoided 
if the motions of sailing vessels could be indicated at night, there has 
been scarcely a single practical suggestion upon which anything ap- 
proaching to uniformity of opinion has been expressed. We have ac- 
cordingly found great difficulty in forming a judgment upon the whole: 
and we are well convinced that the greatest possible circumspection will 
be necessary in any regulations which may be established. 

From the general tenor of the evidence of persons accustomed to the 
navigation of the mouth of the Thames and the east coast of England, 
there exists the strongest apprehension that the dangers of the naviga- 
tion would be increased by regulations which might render it compulsory 
upon sailing vessels to carry lights constantly exhibited at sea; and 
similar objections, although not to the same extent, are entertained to 
fix lights in ships at anchor in crowded roadsteads. The same objec- 
tions to constant lights have been stated by some intelligent witnesses 
connected with the navigation of the mouth of the Mersey and the Irish 
Channel; but we have observed in general that such objections have been 
less frequently and less strongly expressed by persons connected with 
the west than with the east coast of England; and that a considerable 
number of witnesses are favourable to fixed lights in ships at anchor in 
roadsteads and fairway channels. 

Great complaints are made on the part of the Steam Navigation Com- 
ere in general, on the ground of the injustice inflicted upon them in 
1olding steam-ships responsible for damage done to sailing vessels in which 
no lights have been shown; and these complaints have been increased 
by recent legal decisions, which have caused much alarm amongst 
persons connected with these Companies. We are inclined to think 
that it may have been partly owing to these circumstances, and to the 
frequent neglect on the part of the smaller coasting- vessels when lights 
are required to be shown, that many strong opinions have been expressed 
in favour of constant lights to be carried by all sailing vessels. The 
wishes of the Steam Navigation Companies in this respect have been 
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repeatedly stated in many urgent memorials. Although one remarkable 
exception to the prevailing opinion amongst them, in favour of fixed lights, 
is to be found in the General Steam Navigation Company of the Port 
of London. A very large proportion of the masters conducting the 
vessels of this Company are decidedly adverse to fixed lights for sailing 
vessels. 

A manifest distinction, however, will be perceived between the remedies 
which might be required to relieve the owners of steam-ships from legal 
responsibilities, which may be shown to have pressed unequally upon 
them, and the means which would be likely to prove most effectual for 
the prevention of disasters at sea. 

The Committee have considered that it is solely upon such questions 
of practice at sea that their opinions have been requested by the Board 
of Admiralty; and on mature reflection upon this very material point, 
they are not prepared to recommend that it should be compulsory on 
sailing vessels to carry lights constantly exhibited. They are bound to 
state, however, that they are not unanimous in this opinion. Much and 
anxious discussion has arisen upon the subject, and it has been thought 
by some, that the principal difficulties might be obviated by compelling 
the larger classes of ships only (say above 300 tons) to carry lights con- 
stantly displayed, leaving it optional with others to carry or show them 
when required. By this means the confusion to be apprehended from 
the display of numberless lights in very crowded channels would be 
obviated to some extent. It being the opinion, however, of the Com- 
mittee, that it will be difficult in the smaller classes of vessels to fix lights, 
in any positions in which they will show and be certain to be seen in the 
desired direction in all descriptions of weather, it became necessary to 
consider in the next place, in what manner the lights for these classes 
could be regulated with good effect. It must be evident at this point, 
that if any system can be devised which could be worked effectually for 
the smaller vessels in narrow channels, it might be considered desirable, 
for the sake of uniformity to adopt the same system for ships of a larger 
class, either in wider channels or in the open ocean. 

Many suggestions have been made in the course of the evidence to 
provide for the exhibition of coloured lights as occasion may require, to 
distinguish either the side of the vessel or the tack on which she might 
be steering; or, lastly, the direction in which she intended to alter the 
helm on the aorcach of another ship in an opposite direction. The 
Committee are of opinion that this latter suggestion would be liable to 
frequent and very dangerous misapprehensions; but some weight is due 
to the suggestions by which the tack or the side of sailing vessels might 
be indicated to others on their approach. 

In dealing with this part of the subject it is to be observed, that while 
the Committee hesitate to recommend the adoption of fixed lights as a 
general practice in all vessels, it becomes indispensable to consider the 
effects to be produced by the occasional exhibition of such coloured lights 
on sailing vessels: and among the various points which have divided 
the opinions of the Committee, the following may be particularly enume- 
rated, viz.: 
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Firstly, It has been urged that all the reasons which may be advanced 
as to the inefficiency of lights which are only kept ready to be shown, 
and not constantly hoisted, must be applicable also to coloured lights 
when not fixed, with the additional disadvantage arising from the possi- 
bilities of confusion in the hurry of the moment, or from want of 
intelligence, or carelessness in the display of the proper colour. 

Secondly, That there is apprehension that coloured lights for sailing 
vessels may tend, in some measure, to destroy the distinction now esta- 
blished with good effect for indicating the motions of steam-vessels on 
their approach. 

Thirdly, That, in the regulations issued by the Board of Admi- 
ralty for fitting the lights of steam-vessels, it is announced to be 
‘important ” as “‘ a principle first introduced with the plan” that 
the lights should be fitted with screens, without which they “ would be 
ineffective”; and a question arises, in consequence, of the difficulty of 
properly directing ecreens for lights intended to be shown by hand, and 
liable to be exhibited either on the side, or near the quarter, or on the 
bow, acccording to the discretion of those using them, whether intelligent 
or otherwise. 

Fourthly, That coloured lights, intended to be shown only occasion- 
ally, and for the purpose only of indicating the ¢éack of sailing ships, if 
exhibited on the sides to which the particular colours do not now proper! 
belong in steam-vessels, would often indicate a direction of the ship's 
head in sailing vessels directly contrary to that which is now indicated 
in steam-vessels by the same colours, and thus tend to create confusion. 

‘ Much perplexity has arisen from the discussion of all the considerations 
involved in these several particulars; and the Committee have again 
to express their regret that they have failed to arrive at a common 

eement upon the subject. The confusion apprehended, on the one 
hand, by the introduction of coloured lights when not fixed; and the 
recognized difficulty, on the other, of fixing them in the smaller and most 
numerous classes of vessels, have led principally to this embarrassment. 
Under these circumstances, and being unwilling to separate without ad- 
vancing, as far as possible, to a definite conclusion on a subject which 
has been discussed with a full sense of responsibility, the Committee 
deem it proper to state, that in any combinations of lights which might 
be adopted they think it will be essential to indicate within definite 
limits the direction of the ship’s head in every sailing ship in which 
lights are to be exhibited. Two of the members of the Committee are 
of opinion that this object may be accomplished by the introduction of 
a red and a green light in sailing vessels to be either fixed or shown by 
hand, as occasion may require on the sides to which these colours re- 
spectively belong, in the existing regulations for steam-vessels; and the 
adoption of this arrangement is strongly insisted upon by them as a 
simple, practical, and sufficient indication of the direction required to be 
shown. 

The remaining members of the Committee are of a different opinion, 
and are persuaded that the indication required will not be really afforded 
by such means, but will be much too vague and indefinite; and, in 
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certain cases, the colours, especially when not fixed, will be direct! 
calculated to mislead. They are, at the same time, much impressed wit 
the importance of avoiding regulations which, if not decidedly advan- 
tageous, may never be readily adopted by foreign ships, and cannot be 
made compulsory upon them beyond the limits of British jurisdiction. 

There being no other plan and no combinations of lights on which 
less difference of opinion has existed, the Committee are under the neces- 
sity of leaving the consideration of these differences to the decision of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty; but it has been thought b 
a majority of the Committee, that it will be an advantage to establish 
a regulation by which it may be made compulsory under the penalties 

rescribed by the Act, for all vessels when at anchor in roadsteads and 
in the usual fairways, to exhibit a constant bright light; and it should be 
understood that this Jatter regulation is not intended to apply to harbours 
and other places in which regulations may be duly established, either by 
the Queen’s Harbour-masters or by the proper authorities for local pur- 
ses. 

Under the circumstances above stated, and looking to the contingency 
of the rejection by their Lordships of the plan submitted in this form 
to their decision, the Committee have thought it desirable to consider 
whether any other steps can be taken to relieve the owners of steam- 
vessels from the undue pressure of responsibility of which they now 
complain. For this purpose, they would suggest that, in the absence 
of other plans which their Lordships may be induced to prefer, it may 
be advisable to enforce, by direct regulations, and under all the penalties 
of the Act of 14 and 15 Vict., the strict observance of the custom to 
showing a light, which has been long recognized, but much neglected 
by sailing vessels. The Committee are of opinion that the master of 
every sailing vessel on approaching, or being approached by another 
vessel, and whether such vessel 1s stated to have been seen or not, should 
be held responsible for showing a sufficient light in time to avoid col- 
lision; but it must be left to the discretion of the master to determine 
on his own responsibility whether such light is to be kept constantly 
displayed. It has been remarked by some of the witnesses, whose evi- 
dence is appended to this Report, that a want of vigilance has been 
often observable in vessels which have been in the habit of fixing a 
light. 

. We have the honour to be, &c., 
R. S. Duxpas, Captain. 
F. W. Bercuey, Captain, Rt. N. 
W. L. SHerincuaM, Captain, R.N. 
Henry Nexson, Elder Brother, 
Trinity House. 


In the foregoing report, which is highly creditable to the Committee, 
the practicability of compelling sailing vessels to carry and exhibit lights 
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at night in order to prevent, if possible, the repetition of the numerous 
and serious collisions at sea, has been very properly, one of their first 
considerations. 

That it is indeed, a subject of deep interest to the community at 
large, and to the maritime portion of it in particular, is manifest, not 
only by the daily accounts which reach us of the frightful loss of life 
and property by the collisions of vessels; but by the numerous and 
urgent petitions from the various steam companies, praying to be relieved 
from their unfair and ruinous liability to the heavy penalties, which are 
almost invariably inflicted upon them in cases of these collisions. 

The legislature has very properly empowered the ca pide to regu- 
late the lights to be carried in sailing vessels, and their Lordships under 
the heavy responsibility thus thrown upon them, wisely summoned the 
Committee to investigate the whole subject, and to advise what might 
safely and usefully be done in it. 

Although we were quite satisfied that the Committee had no easy task 
on hand, we confess to something like disappointment at the report 
appearing as it did to us, to leave the question in pretty much the same 
unsatisfactory state, as before; in fact that little had been done to miti- 
gate the evil, and to guard by some well devised enactment, against the 
undoubted neglect on the part of our merchant shipping. 

Such was our first impression, and we attributed it in some degree to 
an oversight in casting the Committee at an even number; for, it was 
evident, that a plausible scheme might be lost from simply the want 
of a casting vote. 

On a careful review of the whole case however, we are rather disposed 
to reverse our judgment, for it might have been a questionable step on 
the part of the Committee to have recommended a compulsory enact- 
ment affecting the interests of so large a portion of the community unless 
something like an unanimity of opinion had prevailed among themselves. 

The Committee seems to have spared no trouble in collecting from 
all parts of the kingdom the opinions of persons likely to be the best 
informed on the subject, and it really would appear that the greater 
the amount of evidence obtained, the greater is the amount of confusion 
and confliction of opinion that prevails; all appear to have made up their 
minds that something should be done, but very few had any scheme 
whatever to propose, and scarcely any two agreed that any one scheme 
was the best. A dread of over feptelation seemed to pervade all parties, 
and that whatever might be done nothing like perfection would be 


ed. 

As may be seen by the report, a strong opinion prevailed in the 
Committee, that the introduction of coloured lights similar to those used 
on board steam-vessels would have been properly adopted for sailing 
vessels, to indicate within certain limits the direction a ship is going. 
We by no means would advocate for sailing vessels the introduction of 
coloured lights as a compulsory enactment, agreeing as we do in opinion 
with that half of the Committee who dissented that they would prove in 
practice, vague and indefinite, and otherwise open to many very serious 
objections. Certainly there is no great preponderance in the weight of 
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evidence in their favour, for out of twenty-seven witnesses examined, 
twelve were in favour of the two coloured lights, either to fix or to show 
occasionally; five in favour of a single red light, and ten against coloured 
lights altogether. And although there could be no difference of opinion 
as to the advantage of adopting such a system of lights as would indicate 
how a ship is steering, yet all seemed impressed with the difficulty of 
accomplishing it. But before we leave the question of coloured lights, 
it may be well to state that if they are ever used by ships, the opinion 
is pretty general that they should be exhibited in the same way that 
they now are on board steam-vessels, to indicate the side of the ship, 
that is to say, red on the port side and green on the starboard side. 

This fact induces us to suggest that although the Board of Admiralty 
does not consider it expedient to enforce by direct enactment, the exhi- 
bition of coloured lights on board sailing vessels, still asa matter of 
experiment it might prove advantageous to enjoin the masters of ships 
that if they do show coloured lights at all, they must only use the red 
and green light, and only show them on their proper sides. 

The importance of the subject has led us inadvertently into a longer 
discussion than we intended. We will, therefore, conclude our observa- 
tions by stating our concurrence with the opinion of the Committee, 
that much may be done by a vigilant look out, and a good light always 
at hand to show when vessels approach each other which has not been 
the case hitherto in many instances. 

We are informed that it is the intention of the Admiralty to enforce 
a strict observance of the law, to exhibit a light in time, and that in the 
event of collision, the bare fact of not having shown a light, no matter 
what the excuse may be, shall render the vessel neglecting to do so, res- 
ponsible for the collision and its consequences. 

We are firmly convinced that in all future collision cases if the judge 
and jury would take this important fact into their consideration, col- 
lisions at sea will soon become comparatively of rare occurrence. 

Here is 8 case (which has just occurred while the foregoing is in the 
press, ) of a collision between the Propontis, Cape screw steam ship, and 
the Ann Rebecca, a Dutch ship. Ignorance of the whole subject seems 
to have prevailed on board the foreigner, who is stated to have mistaken 
the steamer’s lights for those of the Start. The account is from 
Gravesend as follows: 

The General steam screw ship Propontis, Captain Glover comman- 
der, which brought the disastrous news from the Cape of Good Hope, 
of the loss of the Birkenhead, steam-vessel, has just reactied here on 
her way up the river, and reports being in a serious collision with a 
Dutch merchantman, while coming up channel from Plymouth, which 
ended in the foundering of the vessel, and the somewhat narrow escape 
of the crew. It appears that, after the Propontis had landed her mails 
on the 6th instant, and had made the usual stoppage at the above port, 
she resumed her voyage up channel for the Thames. The Start Point 
was made between six and seven o'clock, and it would appear that the 
steamer hoisted the usual coloured lights, in conformity with the Admi- 
ralty regulations. About half past nine o'clock, when some twenty- 
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four miles from the Start light, the look-out men reported a vessel 
ahead on the port bow. At that time the /’ropontis could scarcely 
be going more than seven miles an hour, having to contend against a 
strong tide and easterly wind. Her helm was ported, the proper way 
when two vessels are approaching, and her speed reduced, and it was 
anticipated that the sail in view would have also put her helm a-port, 
which would have taken both vessels clear of each other. 

From some misunderstanding or other, however, it was put to star- 
board, which brought her towards and under the steamer’s bows. A 
collision appearing probable, as the vessel was coming down with the 
tide and wind, the Pespous was stopped, her screw reversed, and helm 
put hard aA tly in the hope of averting the accident. ll failed, how- 
ever, and they came in fearful contact, almost bows on. It was then 
ascertained that she was the Ann Rebecca, of Amsterdam, and was 
bound for some port in Syria, with a cargo of sugar and other mer- 
chandise. The force of the collision drove in her bows and spars, and 
on getting clear of the Propontis, the crew speedily ascertained that 
she was fast filling. Their cries brought to their aid a boat from the 
steamer; and the chief officer, Mr. Hunter, perceiving the condition of 
the vessel, at once took off the master and crew, (eight in all). They 
had scarcely left. her, however, before she took a tremendous lurch on 
one side, and went down in deep water. The crew were put on board 
the steamer, and she resumed the voyage. The disaster does not ap- 
pear to be attributable to any neglect on the part of the officers of the 
Propontis. Indeed, it would seem that her lights were mistaken for 
those of the Start by those on the look-out on the Dutch ship. How 
that could happen, however, does not very clearly appear, as the steamer’s 
red light must have been fully exposed at the moment. The latter does 
not appear to have sustained the least injury, which may in a great 
measure be attributed to her construction of iron. The shipwrecked crew 
were taken on to the East India Docks, at Blackwall, and forwarded 
to their respective homes. Doubtless the loss of the Dutchman will 
prove rather heavy, but she is stated to be insured. 


THe SHIPS SEEN IN THE JcE IN THE SPRING OF 1851. 


A sensation has been recently occasioned among us, and that too of no 
trifling nature, by the account of two vessels reported to have been seen 
on the ice off Newfoundland by a merchant brig on her voyage to 
Quebec, so long ago as the month of April last year. By the press, 
that is, that portion of it which favours the opinion of Franklin’s shi 

being locked up in the ice, after having passed through to the north- 
west of Wellington Channel, the whole story is ridiculed. But being of 
a Nautical caste there are certain conditions and circumstances of the 
vessels so seen, that do not occur to Jandsmen, and consequently no 
single good argument has been advanced against the probability of these 
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being Franktin’s ships. Instead of this, which would really have been 
acceptable, some atrocious absurdities have been deliberately committed 
to paper, intended of course for the edification of those who have to 
depend on such: sources of information! They may pass current among 


shore folk, but Jack would say 
“Such lingo my timbers can ne’er coil away,” 


and in spite of these off hand dealings, the story gains ground, proving 
the truth of the old adage of the Scotch about “facts” and all that. 

It is certainly remarkable that in the case of the Arctic ships Erebus 
and Zerror, almost every step in the mensures for their discovery has 
heaped mystery on mystery. Who could have imagined for instance, 
that having traced them to the Wellington Channel five years after their 
departure, no written document should have been found left by them, 
and that we should have to infer the most probable place to find them 
from the intentions expressed by Sir John Franklin before his departure. 
HIow far those intentions were carried out beyond Wellington Channel 
can be but mere guesswork! Was he proceeding onwards, or was he 
returning home? Oh, onwards of course say some, but homewards say 
others. In fact all is mystery. Then, here are two ships seen aban- 
doned on the ice, having drifted out of Davis Strait, and notwith- 
standing their unusual appearance, as if to keep alive the mystery, they 
are passed by unexamined, and of course long since have disappeared, as 
soon as the ice had sufficiently rotted for them to fall through it into the 
sea. They are gone, but they too have added still more mystery to this 
mysterious subject! 

The several letters in which the whole particulars are related, have 
appeared in the public papers, and are no doubt known to most of our 
readers. 

Still, to all of us as it isa matter of much interest, we will endeavour 
to relate the principal of them in a few words. 

The story runs thus:-— 

About the beginning of last March, Mr. Share, second master of 
H.M.S. Sampson, happened to be at Shields, and fell into company 
with a merchant commander named Storey, who, speaking of icebergs 
informed him, that another commander, then in Shields harbour, when 
on a voyage to Quebec, in April 1851, had had reported to him by the mate 
of the morning watch, that an iceberg was seen ahead, that on nearing 
it, two three masted vessels were. seen on it with their top-sail-yards and 
top-gallant-masts down; but no one seen on board of them. On Mr. 
Share asking why this had not been made known before, he was informed 
that the commander alluded to had satisfied himself with naming it to 
his friends, and feared the shame of publishing it after so long an inter- 
val of silence. Mr. Share naturally anxious to see the commander alluded 
to, was informed by Mr. Storey the next day, that he had sailed. The 
foregoing forms the substance of the first communication on the subject, 
and which was addressed by Mr. Share, to Captain Jones, commanding 
his ship the Sampson, and was communicated by Captain Jones, 
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in the usual way to the Admiralty. On which certain questions 
were sent for Mr. Share’s answers touching the character of his 
informant, the latitude and longitude where the ships were seen, and 
other particulars which are more fully stated in other letters. 

Thus the subject was started, and Commander Hawking, of the coast 
guard at Sunderland, was next directed by the Admiralty, to pursue the 
enquiry of Mr. Storey, who was then at Tynemouth. Mr. Storey stated 
to the Commander that— 


‘“‘ He left Bristol for Quebec, as master of the brig, Agnes, on April 5th, 1851, 
crossed the banks of Newfoundland about the 20th, arriving at Quebec on May 
5th. He met Mr. Edward Coward, the master of the brig Renovation, and, as 
both their veszcls belonged to the same owners, the Youngs, of Shields, and 
were ready at the same time for the voyage home, they frequently met at the 
Custom-house, when they entered into conversation respecting their outward- 
bound passage, and were of opinion that they had crossed the banks about the both 
same time—namely, on the 20th of April. Mr. Storey then proceeded to state— 

““¢ He (Captain Coward) also related as follows, as near as I can recollect: 

‘‘¢ When near the east edge of the bank, in lat. 45° 30’ N., wind north-east, 
fresh breezes and clear weather, as much as I could carry fore-top-mast stud- 
ding-sail, fell in with icebergs, one of which was very large, with field ice at- 
tached to it, in which there were two three-masted ships, having their masts 
struck and yards down, and all made snug; to all appearance they had passed 
the winter together in the ics. At about five o’clock in the morning, when 
within one mile of them, the mate called me to see the berg and ships; by the 
time I got up, and dressed, and on deck, my oy was abreast of them; took 
spying-glass and carefully examined them, to see it there was any one on board, 
but could not see any one. At the time I did not think of Sir John Franklin’s 
missing ships, anxiety to get ahead out of the danger while the weather was 
clear from fogs, and being too far past before I could make up my mind, eaused 
me not to reduce sail and examine them more accurately. 1 am since of 
opinion they might possibly be the missing ships.” 


Such was the account given by Mr. Storey to Commander Hawkins 
from his recollection of ahat had been related to him by Mr. Coward, 
and having ascertained that Mrs. Coward resided at Shields, Commander 
Hawkins finds her an intelligent young woman. She corroborates the 
account of her husband, as having been the same as he had given to 
her, states that he had sailed for Venice on the 11th, and that the mate 
of the Kenovation, who had sailed with her husband on his voyage to 
Quebec, was now master of the British Queen, about to sail from Lim- 
erick, who might give further information on the subject. It appears 
also, that Mr. Cleugh, who crossed the banks in command of the barque 
Pearl, in company with the Menovation, corroborated the statement of 
Captain Coward, and said it was a subject of conversation between them 
at Quebec. 

The next important document is the statement of Mr. Simpeon, for- 
warded from Limerick by Captain Palmer, and is as follows.— 


Limerick, April 9th, 1852. 
The instant I received your letter this morning, I procecded to Limerick, and 
went on board the British Queen, where I found Mr. Simpson, late mate of the 
Renovution, he states as follows :— 
On the 20th of April, 1851, at 6h. a.w., I saw two full-rigged ships (one about 
500 tons, the other 350), on an iceberg high and dry, the larger one on her beam 
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ends, head to the westward, three ship’s lower masts only standing with bow-~ 
sprit, masts painted white, apparently not housed over; the smaller one was 
about 350 tons, head to the south, with lower and top-sail-yards across, om 
unbent, topmasts on end, yards very square and black, not housed — yore y 
upright; both vessels apparently abandoned. The Renovation was = « 

thirty miles to the eastward of Cape Race, and the iceberg about five miles 
north-west. The master was sick 
in bed, and when Mr. Simpson 
called him and stated that two ves- 
sels were in sight on an iceberg, he 
was too unwell to take any notice, 
and answered, “ Very well.” Mr. 
Simpson therefore did not like to 
take the responsibility of bearing 
up to examine the vessels. The 
log on board the Renovation was 
kept by the mate (Mr. Simpson), 
and those circumstances were en- 
tered by him in the log; he thinks 
it is still in possession of Mr. 
Emanuel Young (the owner), at 
North Shields. I beg to enclose a 
sketch made by Mr. Simpson of 
the position of the two vessels, both 
of which appeared to be painted | 
black. I have also examined Thos. \ / 
Davis, now a seaman on board 
the British Queen, and who was at // | 
the wheel on board the Renovation |) })\) 
when the vessels were observed, || /) @)¥) 
who entirely corroborates, word for !) et Re 
word, the statement made by Mr. 4 ne By 






















Simpson; but with regard to the 
other questions in your letter, both 
are unable to answerthem. I close 
this in great haste to save this 
evening’s post with a Limerick 
Chronicle, with an extract of Mr. 
Lynch’s letter to Mr. Creilly in it; hs Ai | Vee 

the original letter I fear is lost, ie a | 








i. 


Joun Jervis Patmer, | 
Inspecting Commander. ne JY 
The annexed is a copy of the'/ {/ 
sketch of Mr. Simpson referred / (\W 
to in Commander Palmer’s let- 
ter. He says of it— 
Limerick, April 15th, 1852. 
This rough sketch is made to 
the best of my recollection and res- 
pecting whether they were ships or 
arques, I cannot for certainty say, 
but think from the large appear- 
ance on the mizen-mast of the large 
ship that it was a top and not eross- 
trees; and from the position of the 
upper one being end on, I am not 
certain, indeed at the time I re- 
garded them merely as two wrecks 
on an iceberg. 
BERT SIMPSON, 
Late Mate of the Renovation. 


i 
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[Our artist in copying the sketch has rather magnified the appearance of the 
two ships, perhaps as much as they appeared through the glass. But there 
— to be no great departure in that appearance from the description given.—- 


The next is Mr. Lynch’s letter which appeared in the Limerick 


Chronicle. 
Limerick Chronicle, May 28th, 1851. 
Extract from a letter from a passenger who sailed from this port to Quebec 
in the Renovation on the 6th of April last:— 


We arrived here yesterday after a passage which, for the first thirteen 
days, promised to be one of the speediest almost on record, having been two miles 
to the west of Bird Island, in the gulf at the time we met the ice, and having 
been for sixteen days coasting along it, with a fair wind ever since; it has been 
very rough and a number of ships have suffered severely; indeed, to attempt to 
give any description of the ice would be useless. We have sailed for sixty miles 
ofa stretch, seeking an opening without being able to effect one, which was 
most vexatious, as had we not met with it we should have made the passage in 
fifteen and a half days. The icebergs we met with were frightful in size, as the 
bases of some of them would cover three times over the area of Limerick, and 
I do not at all exaggerate when I say that the steeple of the cathedral would 
have appeared but a small pinnacle compared to the spires on some of them; and 
most to be regretted is that we met, or rather saw at a distance, one with two 
ships on it, which I am almost sure belonged to Franklin’s exploring squadron, 
as, from the latitude and longitude we met them in, they were drifting from the 
direction of Davis Straits. Was there but a single one, it might have been a 
deserted whaler, but two so near each other, they must have been consorts. 

They were to windward of us, and a heavy sea runnning at the time with 
thick weather coming on, so that we could not board them. 


The foregoing forms the substance of the whole story, and considering 
the time which has elapsed since the case occurred, and the different 
persons from whom it has been received, there is much evidence of its 
truth. 

Since the foregoing was prepared the following statement has been 
received from Mr. R. Simpson, which contains a fuller account than 
the former, to which we also add a letter of Mr. Simpson to his uncle, 
containing a narrative of the whole event which has occasioned so much 
sensation. The simple straight-forward manner in which it is related 
shews the writer to be well worthy of confidence. 


Statement of Mr. Robert Simpson, Master of the British Queen. 


Mr. Robert Simpson, master of the British Queen, late mate of the Renovation, 
made the following statement before Captain E. Ommanney, commander J. J. 
Palmer, Commander W. Ellis (a), and Captain W. Caldwell, Inspector of 


Police :— 
Limerick, April 16th, 1852. 
Sailed from Limerick, as mate of the Renovation, (master, Mr. E. Coward,) 
6th of April, 1851, for Quebec. About the 18th ur 20th of April fell in with 
numerous icebergs. On the second morning after sighting the icebergs I had 
the morning watch. About 6 am. I saw two vessels lying on an iceberg. One 
was lying on her beam-ends, with her deck towards us, having only her lower 
masts and bowsprit left standing. The other had her topmasts on end, with 
lower and top-sail-yards across, but no sails bent; she had no top-gallant-masts 
up, and was nearly end on to us. She was lying on an elevated part of the ice, 
far above the other one. I went down and called the master who was lying very 
ill in bed, and reported the circumstance to him. At first he did not speak; I 
mentioned it a second time, when he said, “Never mind.” I returned on deck, 
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and etood on the lee quarter to watch the vessels; all the watch came aft to look 
at them also, with the spyglass. I called Mr. Lynch (passenger) out of his bed, 
who came up immediately in his shirt and drawers, but afterwards went down 
and dressed. We both examined them with the spying-glass; each man of the 
watch looked through the glass at them also. We continued our course; I did 
not like to incur the responsibility of altering it without the master’s sanction, 
but fully expected to receive orders to close the vessela, I think I called him 
twice, as I told Mr. Lynch at the time 1 should like to goon board. We'were 
running with the wind on the port quarter,® to the best of my recollection, under 
double reefed top-sails and courses. Before they were out of sight Mr. Lynch 
remarked that they might be Franklin’s ships, as they were so near to each 
other. I regarded them as wrecks, and therefore did not trouble my mind 
further about them at the moment. I remarked to Mr. Lynch that there were 
no sails bent. There were no signs of any person being alive on board them. 
Could discern nothing but the hulls, masts, and yards. Our nearest distance 
when the ships were abeam was about five miles, or just able to distinguish with 
the naked eye the hulls and masts. There were many other icebergs in sight 
at the time. 
We had no cargo on board. Mr. Lynch was our only passenger, and I think 
he came as a friend of the captain. 
RosBeErt Simpson, fate Mate of the Renovation. 
Witness, the foregoing statement has been read and acknowledged by Mr. 

Robert Simpson, in our presence, to be correct. 

Erasmus OmMMANNEY, Captain, R.N. 

WiiiiaM Exzis, Commander, R.N. 

W. Carpwe tt, Counly Inspec. of Constabulary. 


’ 


JouN JERVIS PaLMER, Commander R.N. 


Britsh Queen, Limerick, April 19th. 

My dear Uncle,—I received your letter this morning, dated the sixteenth, 
and feel great pleasure in writing the particulars relative to the two ships 
which were seen by me and others when on our outward-bound passage to 
Quebec in April, last spring, in the brig Renovation. It is now twelve months 
ago, and so many occurences have happened in the interval that the real cir- 
cumstances have nearly escaped my memory; but I shall feel great pleasure in 
relating them to the very best of ray recollection. 

On the 6th of April, 1851, we sailed from Limerick for Quebec in ballast, 
and one cabin passenger, a very respectable young man named Mr. Joseph 
Lynch. We experienced a most beautiful run at the rate of nine, ten, and eleven 
knots per hour as far as the Gulf of St. Lawrence, nothing remarkable occur- 
ring until about the 18th or 19th, when we were surrounded by numerous gigantic 
icebergs ; and I think it was on or about the 20th, at 6 a.m., my watch on deck, 
I discovered on the starboard bow a large iceberg with two ships, on it, as did 
also the men that were in my watch. I immediately went below and informed 
Captain Coward, who being very ill at the time, did not notice at first what I 
said. I again repeated the circumstance, and asked him what he intended to 
do, but he only groaned out, ‘ Never mind,’ or something to that effect. I was 
anxious to get on deck again, but before I went up called Mr. Lynch, who 
immediately jumped up and looked at the vessels a few minutes, when be went 
below again and dressed himself, the weather being at the time excessively cold, 
the wind from the northward and eastward, blowing afresh breeze, and I think, 
but am not quite certain, under double-reefed topsails, whole courses, jib and 
reefed trysail. This can be easily ascertained by a reference to the log-book, 
which is row on board the Renovation, and on her passage to Venice. However, 
in continuation of my story, Mr. Lynch, after putting on his clothes, came on 
deck, when he and I, in our turns, stood watching the two ships for about three- 
quarters of an hour, when we lost sight of them, but not the berg, which was 
then on the starboard quarter. We pursued our course with the greatest regret 
that we did not board the ships, which, to all appearance, had been a considera- 


* See note in next page. 
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ble time on the ice. The largest one was lying on her beam ends, with her 
head to the eastward, and nothing standing but her three lower masts and bow- 
sprit; the smaller one, which was sitting nearly upright, with her head to the 
southward, with her three masts, top-masts on end, and top-sail and lower yards 
across, and to all appearance having been properly stripped and abandoned, 
These are the total circumstances which I[ can recollect; but, as the Admiralty 
have ordered an investigation into the circumstances, letters from Mr. Lynch, 
at Quebec, together with the log-book, will help to throw some light and verifi- 
cation of the truth. Mr. Coward told me at Quebec, he had reported the ships, 
when I of course supposed that the news would certainly reach England. All 
this has come out lately, from a letter which was written by Mr. Lynch, after 
his arrival, to an uncle of his, a Mr. Creilly, whom I know very well, and now 
residing in Limerick. 

This letter, it appears, was published, in the Limerick Chronicle, but, strange 
to say, the circumstances never got circulated, I believe, out of Limerick until 
Capt. Coward, a few weeks ago, told a friend of his, a master of a ship, residing 
at Tynemouth, who, it appears, had been conversing about icebergs to another 
gentleman, and thus the circumstance got spread about until it reached the 
Admiralty, who will (and no wonder) think it a very strange affair altogether. 
I never heard anything more about it from any one but Mr. Lynch; and | used 
often to regret the ships not having been boarded. He stopped aboard of our 
ship a considerable time after we got to Quebec. ‘The first thing that I heard 
about it since was on my arrival at Tarbert, in the river Shannon, when an 
officer of the Coast Guard came on board, and I furnished him with all the par- 
ticulars; likewise, on my arrival at Limerick, Captain Ommanney was sent 
from London, to whom I also related the circumstance, and the only thing I 
was mistaken in was the wind, which I informed him was from the southward 
and eastward; and [ also gave him a sketch, which I am sorry is wrong, for 
now that I overhaul my memory, I am almost certain it was from the north- 
ward and eastward.* However, this is of little import, merely that my story 
might coincide with Mr. Lynch’s, who will also write, by order of the Admi- 
ralty, to the best of his recollection. My time will not permit me to enter into 
anything more at present. You desired me to tell you what I entered into the 
log book, which is out of my memory. I enclose a sketch, which is only a very 
rough one, but it will give you an idea, and a better one than in writing. I 
hope soon to hear from you, and I shall be much obliged to you by sending me 
& paper now and then, as there are very few to be had here. Give my kindest 
love to aunt and all my cousins, and accept the same yourself. 

From your affectionate nephew, 
ROBERT S1MPsON. 


In our volume for 1849, will be found the story of the Esquimaux as 
given by Capt. Parker of the Trwelove, with all the probabilities we 
could deduce from it after sifting it well. It alludes to Prince Regent 
Inlet, and the communication between Sir James Ross’s and Franklin’s 
ships, one which proved never to have taken place. But does it appear 
that that story was correctly translated? Was Adam Beck’s stor 
correctly translated? Might not Prince Regent Inlet have been substi- 
tuted for some large inlet of the great land dividing it from Baffin Bay, 
called Cockburn Land, of the interior of which and the numerous 
intersecting inlets, we know nothing but from Esquimaux report. But 
it is very well known that the western side of the bay, the eastern shore 
of that land is considered the most dangerous, and is avoided if possible 
from being the part to which the ice inclines as.it drifts down to the 


* This has been corrected by Mr. Simpson's second sketch, the wind there 
being shewn on the starboard quarter.—Eb. 
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southward. It is by no means likely that Franklin’s ships could drift 
out of Prince Regent Inlet through Fury and Hecla Straits, and get into 
the Atlantic by Hudson Strait, but they may have drifted out of Bar- 
row Straits and down the Bay as those of Sir James Ross did in 1849, 
and those of Lieut. De Haven did last year! 

But oa ra Ommanney has taken great pains to investigate the 
subject and it would be imperfect without adding his letter to the Se- 
cretary of the Admiralty. It happened that a tour of official inspection 
took him to Limerick. He was not sent by the Admiralty as stated by 
some. His account runs thus;— 


Limerick, April 16th, 1852. 

Str,—I beg to acquaint you, for the information of the Right Hon. the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, that agrecably with their desire contained 
in your letter of the 10th instant, I was enabled to procecd direct to Limerick, 
where I have found Mr. Simpson, late mate of the Renovation, and Thomas 
Davis, seaman of the same vessel. Having made every inquiry into the cir- 
camstance referred to, the result is herewith submitted to their lordships. 

The statement made to me by Mr. Simpson, in the presence of Com. J. J. 
Palmer, n.w., Com. William Ellis (a), x.n., and the Inspector of Police, Captain 
William Caldwell, is herewith transmitted. That two vessels were seen in the 
position described, there seems to be no shadow of doubt, though it is to be re- 
gretted that, owing to the distance at which the Renovation passed from the piece 
of ice with the ships lying on it, no fact can be elicited by which the vessels can 
be identified, though I have put every question which my experience dictates. 

The evidence of Thomas Davis, seaman, who was at the helm when the ships 
were first seen, and all the time when they were in sight, confirms the fact of 
such vessels being seen in the position referred to, as while at the wheel he 
could distinguish them with his naked eye. The rest of his information con. 
firms what has been stated by Mr. Simpson. 

The fact of having passed these vessels without examining them must appear 
strange to many. It bas been my earnest desire to obtain some satisfactory 
reason for this apparent act of supineness, and to extract the feeling which 
existed in the minds of those on board the Renovation at beholding such an ex- 
raordinary sight. The duration of the time while the vessels were visible appears 
to be no more than three-quarters of an hour. The Renovation at the time was 
making about a W.b.N. (true) course, running six or seven knots an hour 
through the water. 

Mr. Simpson appears an unassuming person, and, entertaining a very proper 
deference to the authority of his superior, would not presume to alter the course 
without the master’s sanction, who lay ill in bed at the time, and did not come 
on deck when the circumstance was reported. He made known the fact to him, 
and he fully expected to receive orders to haul up and ascertain what they were; 
but receiving no instructions continued on his course. The impression which 
struck him when looking at the ships, was that they were wrecks, but he felt 
an inward desire to overhaul them, which he mentioned to Mr. Lynch, the only 
passenger on board, who, when the vessels were nearly out of sight astern, ex- 
pressed an opinion to Mr. Simpson that they were Franklin’s ships. He saw 
Mr. Lynch go down to Mr. Coward, but does not know the result of the inter- 
view on that occasion. 

Thomas Davis states that there was no curiosity or interest evinced among 
the crew after secing the vessels, but there were a great many icebergs seen, 
and they felt more anxiety for the safety of their own ship. It was his first 
trip to Quebec; had never seen icebergs before. It is his opinion that no one 
in the ship knew of any reward for the discovery of the missing expedition, and 
that he never knew anything of Franklin’s expedition, until last January when 
- at Plymouth. 

The circumstance of a ship’s crew being ignorant of the reward held out 
by government for the discovery of Franklin’s expedition may at first sight 
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appear incredible. In consequence I have made the most searching inquiry in 
this town if the reward ever obtained publicity; but even the principal mer- 
chants, the chief of police, the postmaster, the editor of the Limerick Chroniele, 
the Chambers of Commerce, and the tradespeople immediately connected with 
the mercantile community, brokers, and masters of Quebec traders —never heard 
of such reward being offered until the present moment. 

IT have had lengthened conversations with Mr. Lynch’s uncle, Mr. Creilly, 
ship chandler, and his sister. They can both certify to the accuracy of the ex- 
tract from their relative’s letter which was published in the Limerick Chroniele, 
and which was purposely inserted for information, by the advice of a friend of 
Mr. Creilly, to whom he showed the letter. Mr. Lynch is a person of intelli- 
gence and good education. In his youth he passed three years at sea, and since 
has been engaged in business and agricultural pursuits. While employed under 
the Board of Public Works as a pay clerk, he received a reward for his gallant 
conduct in defending himself against a party who attacked him for the purpose 
of robbing him of about £2,200 of government money under his charge, which 
he was instrumental in saving. This gentleman appears to have manifested 
more curiosity and intcrest respecting the two ships than any other person on 
board the Renovation, for during the remainder of the voyage he had frequent 
discussions with Mr. Coward on the subject, which vexed him, feeling that he 
ought to have searched the vessels. 

On arrival at Quebec he remained two or three days on board the Renova- 
aon, during which time he asked Mr. Simpson to accompany him, and return to 
the search of the two ships. 

I submit that this gentleman may be communicated with, as his informa- 
tion will probably be very useful in stating all that transpired: he is now resid- 
ing at Prescott, in upper Canada—his name is John Supple Lynch. 

It is a matter of some importance to know that the position of the Renova- 
tion as first reported appears incorrect, and that she was considerably to the 
northward of her reckoning (about eighty miles), which will bring the ice on 
which the ships lay, nearly on the 47th E esl: this fact is clear, from the 
circumstance that the Renovation was nearly run on shore, owing to this error. 
About 10 p.m. of the same day, when the ships were passed, Mr. Simpson was 
cailed up suddenly by the second mate reporting a light. On reaching the 
deck, a lighthouse (which must have been St. John’s) was only three or four 
miles distant; they immediately hauled to the wind, and put about on the 
starboard tack. The following day they were set right by a French brig as to 
their position; they bore up, the wind having changed to the north-east, after 
running along the coast they rounded Cape Race, at about 2 p.m. Mr. Simpson 
states the course steered from the ships was about W.b.N. (true), and running 
at the rate of six or seven knots for fourteen hours. With this data the posi- 
tion of the ships where seen is assumed to be E.b.S. of St. John’s, about ninety 
miles. Soundings had been tried for on the previous day with 60 fathoms of 
line. A tracing of the assumed position of the ships is herewith transmitted. 

In the absence of the log, Mr. Simpson is unable to furnish any dates. A 
considerable number of icebergs were passed the day previous to seeing the ships, 
and there were many in sight at the time. I also ascertained that the Jessy, of 
Limerick, passed through a chain of bergs on the 16th of April, 1851, about 
the same meridian as the Renovation, but further to the southward. 

I have endeavoured to ascertain from Mr. Daniel Gorman, the most experi- 
enced seaman in this port, who has been employed in the American trade since 
1809, and employed under the same owners here in command of vessels since 
1829, such information as may bear on the point, to show the drift of the cur- 
rent and icebergs near the banks of Newfoundland. I beg to enclose it. 

On reaching the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the enovation was detained by the 
ice for several days with the other ships bound to Quebec at that time, which 
is mentioned in Mr. Lynch’s letter. The second mate and several of the crew 
ran from the vessel at Quebec. Although Mr. Simpson is satisfied that each 
vessel had three masts, but, owing to the distance, he cannot affirm whether 
they were ships or barques, from the same circumstance he can give no satis- 
factory answer to the other details respecting their fittings, except he is very 
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elear that the vessel with her yards up had no sails bent; and, respecting the 
boats, there were none suspended to davits or to be seen outside the ships. 

Whatever ships they may have been, whether Franklin’s or not, the fate of 
the crews must be a subject of public sympathy, and many surmises will result. 
My firm conviction is that those vessels drifted a considerable distance on that 
piece of ice; from the description given, I cannot denominate it a berg, the 
most elevated part being no more than 30 or 40 feet high, while it was five 
miles long, which appears very like a portion of a heavy floe, with a hammock 
upon it. From the fact of being found drifting with the current, which sets 
along the coast of Labrador from Davis Straits, I infer they came from a high 
northern latitude. The removal of the spars, and absence of the boats, indicate 
that the abandonment of the ships had been a work of time and deliberation. 
The fact of the ships being close together has the appearance of their being 
consorts, 

If the hulls were in a floating condition, when released from the ice, there is 
yet a chance that they may be fallen in with some day, as timber ships have 
drifted to the coast of Portugal and the Bay of Biscay. 

I have spared no pains to obtain every particle of. information on this im- 
portant circumstance; and it is to be deplored that no measures were taken to 
examine the vessels : it appears to have been a subject of deep regret on the 
minds of Mr. Coward and Mr. Simpson ever since, and Mr. Lynch was strongly 
impressed with the idea that they were Sir John Franklin’s ships. 

In this investigation I have received the co-operation of Commander J. J. 
Palmer, Commander William Ellis (a), and Captain William Caldwell, Inspector 
of Police for the county of Limerick, who have rendered me every assistance in 
their power. Mr. Simpson has shown every desire to give all the information 
which he is now enabled to do, and I have every confidence in his candour and 


integrity. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
Erasmus OmmMaxxeyr, Captain R.N. 


Now to doubt that these ships were really seen as stated would be to 
set at nought the testimony of two respectable persons, supported by the 
seamen of the watch; none of whom could possibly have any motive to 
mislead the world. And the circumstance of such an event not having 
been reported long ago only adds to the appearance of truth which per- 
vades the whole account. Well indeed may it form a matter of wonder 
to some, how vessels could be passed under such circumstances, were it 
not that the commander of the merchant ship has the main object of his 
voyage only before him. The Renovation had a fine fair wind, and 
her commander was unwell; the scene of the wrecks on the ice was not 
before his eyes, even the circumstance of a reward offered was unknown 
to him, and perhaps all on board; the object of his voyage was before 
him, and how much easier was it to pursue that, leaving everything 
alone, than to encounter danger in reconnoitring or examining mere 
whaler wrecks? 

And of whaler wrecks it is very well known that three took place in 
1849. None are stated to have taken place in 1848, 1850, or 1851. 
It is also said of those of 1849, that they were fairly overwhelmed by 
the ice and abandoned by their crews, who reaching the Danish settle- 
ments on the west coast of Greenland, were brought home by a Danish 
vessel and landed at Hull in October 1849. 

There is however a feature in the account of the ships reported by 
the Renovation which will not fail to occur to the mind of the seaman, 
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and is that to which we alluded as unobserved by the landsman inexpe- 
rienced in nautical matters. These ships are dismantled aloft, one even 
to leaving her lower masts only standing, and the other with nothing 
above her topmasts and no sails on her yards. Such a process as that of 
stripping a ship aloft must have been deliberately done, why we need 
not enquire. But are whalers left thus when they are abandoned by 
their crews in case of being nipped, do they stop to dismantle aloft; or 
do their crews leave them and make their escape on the ice as fast as 
they can. 
Since the above was written the following has appeared in the Dam- 
fries Courier with which we shall conclude our observations. The 
Esquimaux sketch will be found in our volume for 1849, page 603, and 
is an extraordinary coincidence with the position of one of the ships. 


With reference to the account of two ships having been seen upon a floe 
of ice on April 20, 1851, one cannot without feelings of the deepest regret 
lament that every possible exertion had not been made by the parties so 
favoured, to have at once investigated them more closely; as, if ships were 
seen at all, of which there appears but very little doubt, it would not have 
been difficult to form something beyond a conjecture as to what ships in 
euch a position they really were. Log-books kept up to the day the vessels 
were abandoned, letters or other documents, would tave been found, which 
would at once have pointed to where the crew ought to be looked for, or, at 
ail events, have given intelligence of their fate. 

The description given of the difference of size would, in my opinion, at 
once confirm them to be those of Sir John Franklin, the Erebus and Terror. 
The former, although not above forty-five tons Jarger, had the appearance of 
being more than 100 tons more than the latter; and it would appear evidence 
that they had remained in that position for a length of time, and had not 
been at once abandoned, as all that seamen could do had been done to re- 
lieve the one represented as lying on her broadside, namely, getting down 
her top-hamper, such as masts, yards, &c. For nothing was seen but the 
three lower masts and the bowsprit standing. 

As a proof that these vessels were abandoned, the vessel sitting upright 
had her sails unbent, a circumstance which would not have been the case 
had the crew been on board; for in reaching such a latitude the temperature 
of the sea water is so high, that it would cause the most rapid decay on the 
ice, when the ships might be momentarily expected to settle down into the 
water. If, as we suppose, the ships were abandoned, when reaching the 
water they ought not to be expected to have floated many hours, as they 
could not have been forced up into such a position without sustaining very 
great injury. Such was the case with the Zerror on a former occasion, 
March iéth, 1837, when she was forced into a precisely similar a en- 
tirely out of water, to the northward of Cape Comfort, where she remained 
118 days, when the ice was eventually cut, and the ship again launched into 
the water. During this time she had altered her position, floating down the 
straits a distance of 200 miles, and would in ali probability, had she not been 
cut down, have reached the Atlantic, if not the banks of Newfoundland. On 
such an occasion she would have immediately sunk, had the crew not re- 
mained on board. As it was, the pumps, besides taking every other precau- 
tion, were kept in perfect readiness, and the chain cables were got round the 
gc to keep her together. ; 

ye may suppose the ships to have been blown out of their winter quarters 
of 1845 (Cape Riley). The ice breaking up much earlier than might have 
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been expected, which would appear to have been the case, by reports from 
that quarter brought by the late searching expedition— of things being found 
which had belonged to the Erebus and 7error, which would not have been 
left behind if they had not been unexpectedly burried off; and most likely by 
E. or N.E. gales, which would have set them over to Cape Walker, where, 
getting into a more exposed position, and tideway, the dieaster of having been 
forced upon the ice is then likely to have taken place. Moreover, from the 
circumstance of Dr. Rae having found a piece of a boat's mast and boat's 
awning stauncheon, both of which had belonged to one of H.M. ships, baving 
upon them the government mark; in addition, the boat’s mast having engraved 
upon it S.C., which, from its dimensions, shows it to have been the mizen- 
mast of the S.C. (second cutter) of one of the ships, each of them carrying 
three—first, second, and third cutters. Now, from gt this, it might be 
fairly supposed that something at this point may have befallen the ships, and 
that one if not more of the boats might have attempted to escape to 
the tract so well known to their gallant leader on former occasions, the most 
likely to be attended with the means of support. Or, we may ask, how came 
that mast into the position where Dr. Rae found it ? 

We may now look back into Barrow Straits, where the ships were, and 
suppose them forced upon the ice, and it taking its usual course—that of 
seated drifting into Baffin Bay, down Davis Straits, and so on to the At- 

ntic. 

In thus expressing such opinions we do not for one moment infer that 
there may be no hope; on the contrary, it would throw new light upon the 
expedition, and excite much greater hopes than ever of the survivors being 
discovered. And we doubt not, or sincerely hope that the matter may be so 
viewed by those in power as to cause the strictest cearch along the west 
shores of Davis Straits, more particularly the prominent headlands ( Cape 
Walsingham and Kesolution Islund, §c.,) where they may find the very sails 
unbent from the Yerror’s yards forming houses over our poor unfortunate 
countrymen. We may hope that all would not have abandoned the ships 
until they were about to enter the Atlantic, where the greatest danger from 
such a situation would be expected. 

We would call attention to the Esquimaux sketch of Sir J. Franklin's ships, 
forwarded to the Admiralty by Captain Parker of the ship 77rxe Love, on 
the 4th October, 1849, where one ship is represented upon her side. This 
will be found iu the returu of the Arctic expeditions, ordered to be printed 
by the House of Commons, March Sth, 1852. 


Epwarps’ Parent Preservep Potato.—Arctie Expedition. 


From the very favourable reports made in the previous expeditious upon 
the excellent qualities and use of Edwards’ Patent Preserved Potato, and 
of its valuable antiscorbutic properties, we are glad to find a large quantity of 
this imperishable vegetable diet has been supplied for the ships in Sir Edward 
Belcher’s expedition, and from the extreme portability, and facility iv cooking 
this vegetable, by merely adding boiling water it is ready for use in a few 
minutes, and a great desideratum for the Arctic voyagers. 

We subjoin a letter from Captain M. })e Courcy, of H.M.S. Helena, bear- 
ing testimony of the keeping, and antiscorbutic properties of Edwards’ 
Vreserved Putato, in the tropics, and being eminently desirable for issue 
with salt meat. 
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‘“‘ Having lately been paid off from Her Majesty's sloop Helena, which 
vessel I commanded for upwards of three years on the West India Station. 
I bear willing testimony to the good quality of Edwards’ Preserved Potato: 
it always proved good and nutritious, easily cooked, and independent of its 
being so usefal as an antiscorbutic, it is admirably adapted for detached or 
boat service, and is very accommodating for ato wage in small vessels, and 
above all, was decidedly a never-failing favourite with the ship's company, 
and was in marked contrast to the preserved meats. The Preserved Potato 
is eminently desirable for occasional issue with sali meat, and I found it most 
valuable as a dietary for the sick, and the crew upon fresh beef. 

MIcHAEL ps Courcry, Commander, R.N., 
Late of H.M.S. Helena. 
Mr. Simpson, also, late Surgeon of the Plover, gives the same favorable 


opinion of it. He says :— 

H.M.S. Plover, Behring Straits. 
It gives me great pleasure to bear further testimony in favour of Edwards 
Preserved Potato, in regard to its wholesome and nutritious qualities, and 
its beneficial effects as an article of diet in the prevention and cure of Scurvy. 
The Plover was supplied with a very large quantity in metal cases, which, 
after passing twice through the Tropics in the outward passage, and being 
on board more than three years; on being opened were found to have kept 
the Potato in a perfect state of preservation, and as good as when recently 
prepared. | 

Joun Simpson, Surgeon, §c. 





Loss or H.M. Troor Sarr “ Biaxennead,” orr Point DANGER, ABOUT 
Sixty Mites rrom Simons Bay.—From the United Service Gazette. 


Her Majesty's steam ship Birkenhead, Mr. R. Salmond, Master, arrived in 
Simons Bay from England, on the 23rd February, 1852, with several detach- 
ments for the forces now serving on the frontier, in all 630 souls. After 
coaling, she proceeded to sea on the evening of the 25th of February, the 
weather being fine and moderate. At 2 a.m., on the 26th, whilst going full 
speed, this ill-fated vessel struck on the rocks off ‘“‘ Point Danger,” about 
sixty miles from Simons Bay, and in less than twenty minutes not a particle 
of her was to be seen. In vain did Mr. Salmond give the order to “ reverse 
the engines ;” the words were hardly uttered, when the ship, with one tre- 
mendous craeh, parted in two, abreast of the paddle-boxes, the foremost 
part being instantly immersed in 7 fathoms water, consigning hundreds of 
unfortunate beings to a watery grave, who doubtless were drowned in their 
hammocks. Up to this moment, not a voice was heard save that of the 
Commander, but now the shrieks were truly heartrending. All the women 
and children being aft, were immediately placed in the first cutter, under 
charge of Mr. Richards, Master’s Assistant, k.N., and removed from the 
wreck ; while the second cutter and gig were stationed so as to render assist- 
ance when necessary. 
Alas! the two paddle-box boats were swamped (when the vessel broke 
asunder), or they might have saved at least 200 more. The weight of en- 
ines and machinery, &c., causing the remaining portion of the unfortunate 
irkenhead to sink stern uppermost, close to the rock, in 13 fathoms, a 
general scramble ensued for the boats, spars, yards, and every available piece 
of wood. During this awfal scene, the binnacle struck Mr. Salmond’s head ; 
he instantly disappeared, but was afterwards sven on a small raft, his head 
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resting upon his hands. ‘Ihe boats being filled, with about sixty of the 
survivors, steered for Simons Bay, and most providentiall at 11 a.m., met 
the schooner Lioness, the captain of which, Thomas E, Thaniaden, and his 
wife, did all in their power to alleviate their sufferings; took them on board, 
and returned to the wreck, where they found Mr. Hire, clerk, 2.n., and 
forty-four soldiers andSmarines, clinging to the main-top-sail-yard, having 
been in that wretched condition upwards of thirteen sre pani 208 parched, 
and well-nigh completely exhausted. These all received every kindness and 
attention on board the Lioness, which welcome little vessel was hailed by 
Her Majesty’s steam sloop Rhadamanthus, near to Cape Point, and towed 
into Simons Bay, on the night of the 27th February, with 116 men, women, 
and children, rescued from the boats and top-sail-yards. 

Commodore Wyvill, commanding: in-chief, lost not a moment in rendering 
every possible assistance—having during the afternoon of the 27th been 
abit of this dreadful catastrophe by the Assistant-surgeon Culhane, z.n., 
who reached the shore in the gig with eight of the crew, and rode ninety 
miles across the flats. Rhadamanthus, with as many boats as were available, 
 eecatiets (after bringing the Zioness to her moorings) to “Point Danger,” but 

nding no necessity to remain there, approached Walkers Bay, whence she 
returned on the morning of the Ist March, with sixty-one more survivors, 
who, by means of rafts, life preservers, and other contrivances, managed to 
reach the shore. From the information given by the man at the wheel, it 
appears that the course of the unfortunate Birkenhead, just before she struck, 
was S.S.E.}E., and the man in the chains stated that he then got soundings 
in 18 fathoms, but before another cast of the lead could be taken she was on 
the rocks, with 7 fathoms abreast the paddle-box, and 11 fathoms under the 
stern. Mr. Salmond judged the distance off shore, to be at least ten miles, 
whereas, it proved, alas! to be only two miles anda half. That there must 
have been a very strong current setting in is quite evident, because this was 
experienced to a considerable degree by the Ahadamanthus when she visited 
the spot the following day. But whatever the causes may have been that 
led to this most painful tragedy, their effects have, indeed, cast a deep gloom 
around us. Nothing, however, has been left undone that conld tend to re- 
lieve the distresses of those who were saved from the wreck. A subscription 
was immediately sent forth, which was promptly and generously responded 
to by everybody in Simons Town. It is believed that 436 have been lost, 
the number saved being 194, amongst whom are the following officers, saved, 
in the three bouts, viz:—Dr. Culhane, assistant-surgeon, 8.n.; Mr. Richards 
master’s-assistant, B-n.; Mr. Renwick, first class assistant engineer, RB.N. ; 
Mr. Hire, clerk, zn. 

The unfortunate Birkenhead was built at Liverpool by Mr. Laird, and we 
perfectly recollect the admiration expressed at her good qualities when she 
made her first experimental run on the Mersey, at the opening of the Birk- 
enhead Docks iu 1846, 

Captain Stevens, of the Steam Department at Portsmouth, having reported 
most favourably of her, she was immediately brought into use, and after 
making some short trips to Cork, Lisbon, &c., in June last year, she conveyed 
the Ist Division of the 2nd Royals, under the command of Lieutenant Colonel 
Burny, from Queenstown to the Cape, and returned to England in the 
October following; and after being examined and refitted at Portsmouth at 
the beginning of the present year, she ioe y to Queenstown, and from 
thence to the Cape, with the following Drafts for the different regiments on 
the frontier:— 


‘62nd (Queens’) Foot—Ensign Boyland, and 51 privates. 
‘“‘ 6th Regiment—Enosign Mitford, and 61 privates. 
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“12th Lancers—Cornets Bond and Rolt, and 6 privates. 

“12th Regiment—Lieutenant S. Fairclough, and 71 privates. 

“43rd Light Infantry—Lieutenant Girardot, and 41 privates. 

“45th, attached to the 12th Foot—4 privates. 

“60th Rifles, 2nd Battalion—41 privates, attached to 91st regiment. 

“73rd Regiment—Lieutauts Robinson and Boot, and Ensign Lucas, and 
71 privates. 

“74th Regiment—Major Seaton and Ensign Russell, and 66 privates. 

“91st Foot—Captain Wright, and 61 privates. 

‘ Staff—2 Surgeons and | Assistant-Surgeon. 

* Total—12 officers, 472 rank and file, 2 surgeons, 1 assistant-surgeon, 25 
women, and 31 children; 3 women died in childbirth, and 1 of consumption 
on the passage, and 3 births had taken place.” 


The following letter to the Secretary of the Admiralty details this unhappy 
occurrence. 

“ Castor, Simons Bay, March 8. 

“1, Siz —It is with much pain I have to report, for the information of my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, the disastrous wreck of Her Majesty's 
steam troop ship Birkenhead, on the morning of the 26th of February, at 
two o'clock, on the reef of rocks off Point Danger, about fifty miles from this 
anchorage, by which catastrophe I lament to state, that the lives of 438 
officers, (naval and military,) seamen, soldiers, and boys, have been lost, out 
of 630 who were on board the ship at the time. The circumstances, as far as 
I can collect, are as follows:— 

“2. The Birkenhead reached Simons Bay, from Cork, on the 28rd ult., in 
forty-seven days. She was immediately prepared for sea, received coals to 
350 tons, some provisions, nnd the officers’ horses, disembarked the women 
and children (except those taking a p e to Algoa Bay), and was reported 
ready on the 25th. That afternoon Mr. Salmond received the Government 
dispatches for his Excellency Sir Harry Smith, my orders to proceed to Algoa 
Bay and Buffalo Mouth, to land the drafts of the different Regiments, and 
steamed on his passage at six o'clock in the evening, which was fine and calm, 
with smooth water : 

“3, At half-past two o'clock on the afternoon of the 27th of February, 
Mr. Culhane, Assistant-surgeon of the Birkenhead, arrived at Simons Town 
by land, to report to me the loss of his ship near to Point Danger—that two 
boats, with, as he stated, the only survivors, were cruising about at a distance 
from the land. I immediately despatched Commander Bunce, of Her Majes- 
ty’s ship Castor, with twenty-five men (to form boats’ crews) in the Hhada- 
manthus, the only steamer in port, to the scene of the wreck. That evening 
he fell in with the schooner Lioness, of Algoa Bay, Mr. Ramsden, Master. 
This vessel had on board the persons who were in the boats, and forty 
others, whom they had succeeded in taking off the main-top- sail-yard of the 
ship, which was the only visible ek of the wreck above water, altogether 
116 in number, as per lists. It being calm, and the schooner some distance 
from this anchorage, the Rhadamanthus towed her in, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Point Danger, in search of any people who might yet be clinging 
to the spars and pieces of wreck floating about ; also for any who might have 
landed. An examination of the coast having been made for upwards of 
twenty miles by land and sea, and no other persons being found, except those 
who had landed during the night and day of the wreck on Point Danger, the 
Rhadamanthus received them on board, and returned to this port on the 
morning of the Ist instant. The persons so saved were sixty-eight in num- 
ber, of whem six were officers (four military and two naval). They reached 
the land by swimming, and on pieces of wreck, &c. These, with nine others, 
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who escaped in the gig, and were rescued by the schooner, make the total 
saved _193. 

4, It appears that Her Majesty's ship Birkenhead was duly pricked off 
on the chart at eight o'clock on the night of the 25th, within False Bay, by 
the Master, Mr. Brodie, and officer of the watch, Mr. Spear, Second Master ; 
that the course was shaped S.S.E.}E., and Cape Hanglip giving a berth of 
about four miles. The man at the wheel, John Haynes, A.B., from ten to 
twelve o'clock of the first watch, states that he steered that course, with 
directions not to go to the eastward of it. A leadsman was on the paddle- 
box, and look-out men were placed. The night was fine, starlight, and calm 
but a long swell setting in on shore. The land was seen all the night from 
three to four points on the port bow. At about ten minutes before two 
o'clock, in the middle watch, the leadsman, Abel Stone, ordinary seamen, 
got soundings in 12 or 13 fathoms, of which he gave notice to the officer of 
the watch, Mr. Davis, Second Master. The ship was going about eight knots. 
Before he could get another cast of the lead the ship struck, and he found 
seven fathoms alcngside; there were 2 fathoms of water under the bows, and 
11 by the stern. 

“5 It appears that Mr. Salmond, who was roused by the shock, went on 
deck, inquired the time, a few minutes past two o'clock, and the course 
steered; it was reported to be S.S.E.3E., which he stated was quite correct. 
He immediately ordered the engines to be stopped, the small bower anchor 
to be let go, the quarter-boats to be lowered and lie off alongside the ship, 
the paddle-box boats to be got out, and a turn astern to be given by the 
engines. He ordered the military officers, who were all in attendance (Major 
Seaton, of the 74th Regiment, and Captain Wright, of the 91st), to send the 
troops to the chain pumps; the orders were implicitly obeyed, and perfect 
discipline maintained. So soon as Mr. Salmond heard there was water in the 
ship, he directed the women and children to be put into a cutter, in charge 
of Mr. Richards, Master's Assistant, which was done. In ten minutes after 
the first concussion, and while the engines were turning astern, the ship 
struck again under the engine-room, bulging the side in several feet, and tear- 
ing open the bottom; the water rushed in, drowned the fires, and stopped the 
engines; the engineer, Mr. Renwick, and stokers, making their escape to the 
upper deck. Instantly the ee broke in two abaft the main-mast and sank, 
leaving the main-top-mast and top-sail-yard only visible above water. Up 
to this awful moment the resolution and coolness of all hands were remark- 
able. Mr. Salmond gave his orders with much presence of mind to the last. 
The three boats, which had stayed by the ship, now left her to seek a land 
ing or to save themselves, and at daylight they were out of sight from the 
wreck. The two cutters were picked up by the schooner Lioness, and the 
gig landed, with eight men and Mr. Culhane, at Port D’Urban. 

“6. Having called upon the surviving officers for their statements of the 
circumstances attending the loss of this ill-fated ship, I have now the honor 
tolay them before their Lordships for their information, together with lists of the 
people saved; but I regret that I cannot furnish the names of the unfortunate 
individuals who have been drowned on this most malancholy occasion, as the 
muster-books and rolls have been lost. 

“7. There is no doubt but the course of the ship was shaped to hug the 
land too closely; and, it does not appear that either Mr. Salmond or the 
Master had attended on deck from ten o’clock in the first watch until the ac- 
cident occurred, it would iofer much inattention and extreme neglect of duty 
on their parts; and, when soundings were first struck, had the helm been put 
to port, this ill-fated ship might have escaped the danger. It is much to be 
lamented that not an officer has been saved who cau give any satisfactory 
information upon these points. 

‘**8. It is also to be deeply deplored that a young officer, Mr. Richards, 
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Master's Assistant, should have been the only executive in command of the 
boats; as, from the circumstance of their leaving the scene of the wreck be- 
fore daylight, the landing-place discovered on Point Danger by those who 
reached the shore on rafts would have shown itself, and the hapless individuals 
who were clinging to pieces of the wreck and spars, might have been picked 
off and carried to the shore by the boats, and thus many more lives would 
have been saved. Also, when the schooner visited the wreck, had the cutters 
examined the coast in the locality, it is probable they might have found a 
few others. I can only attribute this fatal error to want of judgment, and 
to the excited state of the people in the boats under such appalling circum- 
stances. 

9. Captain Wright, of the 91st Regiment, who landed on a piece of the 
wreck, lost no time in procuring and sending assistance to his fellow-sufferers. 
He walked several miles along the coast, obtained the use of a whale-boat, 
and returned again, to give all relief in his power, taking charge of all who 
landed. ‘The Civil Commissioner, Mr. Mackay, and a Captain Smales, resid- 
ing near Stamford's Cove, were most hospitable and active in clothing and 
feeding the poor fellows as they reached that place. To Mr. Ramsden, the 
Master, I have expressed my thanks for his humane kindness and exertions 
in proceeding in his schooner to the wreck, and saving the people who were 
clinging to the top-sail-yard. Commander Bunce, with the boats, though too 
late to save life, by his activity prevented a long and painful journey to the 
sufferers, and succeeded in embarking and bringing them to this port in the 
Rhadamanthus. 

10. From the deep water and dangerous position in which the wreck has 
sunk, I do not entertain any hopes of recovering anything of value; but I 
have sent Commander Bunce, by land, to the vicinity, to recover and dispose 
of the property as he may think best, an account of which I will send their 
Lordships by the next mail. 

11. The soldiers will shortly join their respective Regiments, and I pur- 
pose sending the remaining officers and crew of the late Birkenhead to Eng- 
land by the first opportunity (Her Majesty’s ship Amazon, which arrived 
here last night, and will sail about the 12th instant), to be dealt with as their 
Lordships may see fit. 

12. 1am glad to state that subscriptions were immediately raised to re- 
lieve the distress of the unfortunate widows and children of the soldiers, who 
are comfortably housed in the Barracks at this place. 

I have the honor, &c., 
C. Wxvitt, Commodore. 

I have deemed it advisable to intrust this dispatch to Mr. Freshfield, the 
late Clerk of Her Majesty’s steam ship Birkenhead, who, from his know- 
ledge of the circumstances, though not present at the wreck, having been 
left behind at my residence sick, will be able to give their Lordships 
every information, and particularly as to the names of the drowned offi- 
cers, &c. It will also enable the accounts of this unfortunate ship to be 
closed. C. WrviLtL, Commodore, 

J. Parker, Esg., Secretary to the Admiralty, §c., London. 


NAUTICAL NOTICES. 





Revoivine Ligut on THE Souta Point or BarsApos. 
Notice is hereby given, that Her Majesty's Government has established a 
Revolving Light on the south point of the Island of Barbados; and that it 
was to be displayed on the first of this month. 
NO. 0.—VOL. XxI. 2 0 
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The base of the tower is fifty-five feet above the sea, from which it is 200 
yards distant, and stands in lat. 13° 245” N., and long 59°33! 30” W. of 
Greenwich. ‘The tower is ninety feet high, and is painted in alternate Red 
and White banils, each being seven feet and a half in depth. 

The light is thus 145 feet above the level of the sea, and revolves once 
in every minute; after an eclipse of fourteen seconds, it again appears, gra- 
dually increases for twenty-four seconds to its greatest brilliancy, and then 
in twenty-four seconds more is eclipsed. 

From the light, Seawell Point bears about N.E.b.E.3E.. and Needham 
Point W.N.W3iW.; and except from between the opposite bearings, the 
light is visible in all directions from the deck of a vessel within the distance 
of eighteen miles. 

Vessels approaching the island from the eastward are recommended not to 
run down their longitude to the northward of 12°55’ N.; and as soon as the 
light is discovered to bring it to bear west; steering from thence W.b.S. and 
and not passing it at a less distance than two miles. 

If coming from the north-eastward the light will not be visible until it 
‘bears to the westward of S.W.b.W., being concealed by the high land form- 
ing Seawell Point; and if kept in sight well open of that point, it will lead 
clear of the Cobblers, a group of dangerous reefa which extend some miles 
trom the eastern side of the island. Mariners are advised to give them a wide 
berth, on account of the prevailing current to the westward. 

When the light is aia to bear north-east, a course may be shaped for 
Needham Point; but in hauling up into Carlisle Bay, that point should be 
kept at the distance of a third of a mile. 





Frxep Lieuts in THE Strait oF SunpDa. 


Her Majesty’s Government has been officially informed that on the 28th of 
last November, a Fixed Light was established by the Netherland Government 
on Fourth Point in the Strait of Sunda. 

The tower, which is built of stone, stands on the sca beach nearly 
aay miles from Anjer, in 6° 4/50” S., and in 105° 56’ 35” east of Green- 
wich. 

The light is displayed at an elevation of ninety-four feet above the level 

of the sea, and may be seen in all directions from the deck of a vessel at the 
distance of sixteen miles. 
Revoiving Licgnt on DraGonera IsLet, orF THE WEstT Enp oF Masorca.— 
Her Majesty's Government has been officially informed that on the 20th of 
last March, a revolving light was established on the central Peak of Dragon- 
era Jslet, off the western end of Majorca. 

The Tower stands in 39° 37’ 50” N., and 2° 20” E. of Greenwich, and 
displays, in all directions, a bright light once in every two minutes, at an 
elevation of 1186 feet above the level of the sea; and can be well seen at the 
distance of eighteen miles. , 








Fixep Licat on San Fauirse Point, Port Manon, 1x Minorca.—A fixed 
light bas also been placed by the Spanish Government on the remains of San 
Felipe Castle, at the western side of the entrance to Port Mahon. 

The Tower stands in 39° 50’ 28’ N., and 4° 22’ 48” E. of Greenwich, and 
about 137 yards from the extremity of San Felipe Point, from which a reef 
extends two-thirds of a cable's length. 

The light being elevated seventy-four feet above the sea, is therefore visi- 
ble from the deck of a vessel at the distance of thirteen miles, and in all 
directions except were screened by the land. 


a) 
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TRoMELIN IsLaND AND Acogn Sucat.— Extract of a letter from Commander 
H. Parker of H.M.S. Pantuloon, dated 5th October, 1851. 


It would seem that the shoals laid down in the old plan on the south end 
of Tromelin Island, had risen or grown above the level of the sea, as at present 
the island is nearly steep to, with the exception of a break at the south-west 
corner, and a bank of soundings extending nearly a mile and a half from the 
north end of the island. On this last three-quarters of a mile off shore, 
soundings ranging from 7 to 12 fathoms are found, sand and large coral rocks; 
very indifferent holding ground, but with the south-east monsoon it is under 
the lee of the island: in standing over the bank the bottom is clearly 
visible. 

A heavy race ia formed by the meeting of the ebb tide and the westerly 
currents off the north end of the island, and often breaks in a manner dan- 
gerous to buats at a distance of a mile off shore. ‘The island is surrounded 
by a reef, or rather a ledge of coral rocks, ranging out from the beach 150 
yards or more, on which the sea breaks heavily. The bottom being all rock 
and very rugged no boat can land without an almost certainty of being stove, 
except at the spot marked (a) close to the eastward of the north point. Here 
it is a steep beach of sand clear of rocks for a short distance; and although 
on the weather side of the island by watching an opportunity a chance of 
landing tolerably smooth may be had near high water. The current setting 
along this beach to the northward is very strong, with the ebb it would carry 
any boat upset in the surf into the race, where they would be in great 
danger. 

The northern half of the island is the highest, and is covered by low bushes 
not above four or five feet high, and some coarse grass and weeds. ‘I‘he 
southern half is very low, with some grass but no bushes. On the most 
elevated spot on the north end of the island, are the remains of a building of 
coral rocks of a very old date; it contains five compartments, and close to 
are two more square ruins. 

In the neighbourhood are several rows of stones about six feet in length, 
apparently graves. 

I endeavoured to dig into one with a piece of wood, and found some nails, 
&c., but having no spade could not penetrate to any depth. 

I found no human remains, marks, or inscriptions on the ruins, I suppose 
these are so old that any such vestiges have long been obliterated. 

On the west or north-west side of the island are two large anchors in the 
surf, and eight guns very much corroded, all marks worn off, parts nearly oval, 
and the trunnions like a shark’s fin. The anchors are the old pattern, long 
shanks, and large rings, and apparently very heavy, but I was unable to get 
at them on account of the surf. The guns (of which one has apparently 
been carried up the bank above high water mark,) are old pattern twelve- 
pee of eight feet six inches in length, and very heavy, above thirty 

undred weight. Some remains of iron work, as chain plates were scattered 
about, and I could discover no trace whereby to identify the wreck, which [ 
should think cannot be of later date than fifty years back, and probably is 
much more ancient. 

The island was swarming with birds congregated there for the breeding 
season. 





SHoaL Patcr NEAB Acogn SHOAL. 


At 7 a.m. on the 2nd of September, when cruizing off Point William just 
out of sight of the land, had suddenly a cast of 7 fathoms; the weather being 
fiue I immediately anchored, and proceeded to examinc tho shoal. The 
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least water was a little over 4 fathoms, it being rather more than half ebb, 
so that I do not think there would be more than twenty-two feet at dead 
low water. There were several knolls with 43, 44, and 5 fathoms. ‘rhe extent 
of that portion of the shoal of which there is less than 10 fathoms water, is 
about one mile and a half east and west, and three-quarters north and south, 
bottom coral and saod. The latitude of the centre 17° 44’ 15’’S., long. 
37° 56’ E. 

At 8 au.on the 3rd witha light westerly breeze weighed, and stood to 
the eastward: after getting off the shoal I carried from 25 to 31 fathoms water 
till noon, when I again got into 12 fathoms, and anchored about four miles 
and a half from the eastern end of the other. The centre of this is in lat. 
17° 42’ 30” S., and long. 38° 1’ 45” E. The least water I found on it was 6 
fathoms at about low water. 

I proceeded from here to Fogo where I anchored, and got sights on the 
8th and 9th, in order to place these shoals accurately, relatively to Fogo. 
On the 17th in company with H.M. brigantine Dart, searched for and an- 
chored on the Acorn Patch, the centre of which I consider to be in lat. 
17° 38’ S., and long. 38° 9’ E. 

I enclose a sketch of these patches as placed by chronometer, relatively to 
Fogo Island; using Owen’s longitudes, the corrections not applied. 

Ian, &c,, 
Hype Parker, Commander. 





Tue MercanticreE Merine Act. 


As the Mercantile Marine Act has now been in operation somewhat more than 
a year, it will be interesting to our readers, no doubt, to learn something of 
its effects. Many of our correspondents are aware, that the Masters and Mates 
of the Merchant Service have, for the last year, been subjected to an examina- 
tion in navigation and seamanship befure examiners under Local Marine Boards, 
established at the large seaport towns of the United Kingdom, by the Board 
of Trade: and, that, in addition to the above mentioned qualifications, the 
masters and mates are required to produce testimonials of good conduct, and of 
8 certain amount of servitude, before they are permitted to undergo the ex- 
- amination for the several capacities in question; and that on passing the ex- 
amination satisfactorily, the applicants receive a certificate of competercy from 
the Board of Trade, which in appearance is very similar to the parchment 
commissions issued by the Admiralty to their commissioned officers. 

‘These examinations have, we are happy to find, given general satisfaction, 
and the certificates are in great estimation. Teachers for the preparation of 
applicants about to be examined are now to be found in the various seaports, 
and the numbers who pass, compared with those which are turned back, shew 
that they are on the whole, creditably informed before they come up. 

The subjoined list will shew the working of this very useful system. 


Tuble shewing the number of masters and mates who have been examined at the 
Local Marine Boards during the year 1851. 











Masters | Masters First Only Second Total Grand 
Extra. |Ordinary.| Matss. Mates. Mates. Pee Total. 
a | ‘a 212 /a |2 /'3 |3 /2 | € | ‘a 
flelé@élelzgia l|@leélégleadé |é 
88 19 j1112 | 263 |341 {151 | 484 | 79 | 397 | 65 [p22 sa | 3011 
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From this it appears, that out of those who come up, only one fifth fail. The 
éxamination is not at all of a vexatious nature, being just what is absolutely 
necessary for each of the officers to know in their respective capacities. In 
a former volume we gave a statement of what was required of the candidates, 
and we now learn that the Board of Trade, in conformity with the notice they 
gave in their early instructions, are about to raise the qualification of the extra 
master, and the only, and second mates. 

In looking over the table above, we are struck with the large proportion of 
masters ordinary who have passed; and in examining the qualification as to 
the reason, we see that it is 60 nearly the same as that of the first mates, that 
where the servitude will allow, it is no doubt, taken at once in preference to 
that of the mates. The reason of this very small distinction is evidently owing 
to the hardship it would be to prevent the masters, who could obtain command 
of sinall craft from so doing, by fixing a standard that would be above them, 
and evidently better adapted to the capacities of masters of large foreign going 
vessels. But this seems to be a defect in this part of the Act, in not making a 
distinction such as that of First and Second master, which would enable the 
Board of Trade to fix a low qualification for rxecond masters, and a higher 
standard of examination for the first, an arrangement which would sure!y 
be more agreeable to the latter, and be better adapted to that class of masters 
who conduct our mercantile navy with so much credit to distant parta of the 
globe. Let us hope, that in any amendment or consulidation of Acts, this 
distinction may be made. _[t is with pleasure also we find, that arrangements 
are in progress for an examination in steam at the several large outports, of 
such officers who are in command of merchant steamers, as either themselves 
wish to be instructed in the use of the steam-engine, or whose owners wish 
them to be sv. This very desirable arrangement has been some time in con- 
templation, but has only now been accomplished from the want of examiners. 
The various engincer surveyors, under the steam navigation acts, have now 
afforded a means of establishing these examinations, and they are intended 
to be, as abovementioned, quite voluntary, and will be attended with no 
expense beyond a small fee of 5s. on the certificate. The qualification will 
be only what is considered necessary to render a master, in some degree inde- 
pendant of the engineer as regards the working of the engine in case of his 
death or unwillingness to do his duty, or such as will enable him to detect any 
fulse statement that might be made to him with respect to the engine by the 
engineer, either for some purpose of his own, such as that of detaining the 
vessel in port or of obliging ber to put into port to effect some slight repair, 
which could be done at sea, as was the case with a large steamer in the Medi- 
terranean last year, to the great inconvenience of the master and owners, 

It is to be hoped that the time is not very distant, when the engineers cf the 
merchant steamers will be certificated as officers qualified to conduct their de- 
lati as is done with other officers in the merchant service, a wish which 

as been experienced by many engineers. This if carried out would have the 
effect ef weeding such as are a discredit to the profession and would be an 
encouragement to the good and a sure passport to employment. 

Among the various advantages of the mercantile marine act, there is none 
greater than that which enables the Board of Trade, to bring before a tribunal 
composed of shipmasters aud shipowners, the conduct of the officers who 
are employed in conducting the vessels employed in the trade of the country. 

Upon a representation to the effcct that, a master or mate has been guilty 
of drunkenness or tyranny, or is from incompetency or misconduct unfit to dis- 
charge his duties, or has been guilty of repeated acts of dishonesty, the local 
marine boards can held a court and try the case and the Board of Trade on 
receiving the report may either cancel or suspend the certificate of such offender, 
which of course is a serious luss to the party, as he cannot serve at sea as an 
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officer without a certificate. The Board of Trade has also power to suspended 
the certificate of any officer convicted of any misdemeanor, under the act, or of 
felony, or who has been sentenced to imprisunment, under any of the provisions 
ot the act. And by meana of naval aud consular courts abroad, both merchant 
seamen and officers, may be tried for like offences and punished by either 
mulcting them of their wages, dischargiug them or sending them home in con- 

finement, to be tried in this country. Some such discipline as this was loudly 
called for and we hope by the information we have received of the working of 
the act, that much benefit will ensue from the exercise of these powers. In the 

last year there have been tried by the Local Marine Boards in this country, 

thirteen masters and fuur mates, and by the naval courts abroad, eight masters, 

four mates, an engineer, besides seamen. Besides being deprived of the means 
of serving in any other capacity than that of a seaman before the mast, the 

officers, whose certificates are cancelled or suspended they have the disgrace 

of their sentence being published and their names noted in the mercantile navy 
list, a very useful publication in which the names of all certified masters and 

mates, are inserted afterthe plan of the Admiralty navy list, and which also 

contains the working staff, of the mercantile marine board, surveyors &c, 

throughout the country and other useful information. We shall] conclude this 

notice of the working of the mercantile marine act, with expressing our satisfac- 

tion at the success which appears;to have attended the measure, and our hearty 

wishes that the shipowners und local marine boards, may cordially co-operate 

with the Board of Trade in carrying out the objects of the bill, with spirit and 
effect. 





QUEEN ADELAIDE Nava Fonp. 


We are very glad to have the opportunity of calling the attention of our 
readers to the proceedings of this valuable and useful fund, which has now 
been in existence during the last two years. 

It was established upon the death of the late lamented Queen Dowager, and 
its object is to afford relief to such orphan daughters of naval and marine 
officers, as shall be reduced to circumstances of distress and need. The 
many heart-rending appeals which constantly attract the notice of the chari- 
table and humane, must prove beyond a doubt, how frequently the naval 
officer is snatched away from useful and active life, by unforseen calamity 
and sudden death, without the opportunity of making any adequate provision 
for his family, who must then be left dependent on his widow with her scanty 
pension, scarcely finding them at best with daily bread. 

How then are these to be set forward in the way of being able to assist 
their parent or maintain themselves, excepting by the means of this and 
similar societies coming forward in their hour of need. Their claim at least 
can scarcely be denied by those wko feel their sense of obligation to those 
ati men, whose death frequently becomes the issue of their generous 
deeds. 

As yet its means have proved but little adequate to meet the many and 
distressing cases that solicit daily aid, we therefore confidently hope, that not 
the naval service only, but the public at large, will now come forward to 
afford their liberal support. 

It is proposed to hold a bazaar in aid of the fund, in the month of June or 
July next, and the committee earnestly solicit contributions of fancy and 
useful needlework, drawings, and paintings; any such will be thankfully 
received by Mrs. Skyring, Somerset House. 





SarLoss’ HomMEs. 
Captain W. H. Hall (Nemesis) has had an interview with His Grace the Duke 
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of Northumberland, at the Admiralty, on the subject of “ Sailors’ Homes,” 
when the noble and gallant Admiral entered most minutely into the details, 
working, and management of those excellent institutions. His grace being in- 
timately acquainted with the economical arrangements adopted at the naval 
schools and other public establishments, suggested to Captain Hall several im- 
provements which will be made. He alsothought the charges made to the sea- 
men rather too high, and he expressed a hope that they might be reduced, which 
will, no doubt, be soon effected, more especially when we record such princely 
donations as £200 from his grace the noble and gallant First Lord, and £100 
from that generous and philanthropic gentleman Charles Dixon, Esq., of Stan- 
stead Park, Hants, (being his third donation) in aid of the funds of the Ports- 
mouth Sailors’ Home. His first donation was, we understand, £20, his second 
£30, and now, having the satisfaction of seeing how extremely well the estab- 
lishment progresses, he has sent the princely donation of £100. 

The noble duke at the head of the Admiralty, by visiting the ‘Sailors’ Home” 
at Portsmouth, which he did a few days ago, and inspected it most minutely 
with Sir Thomas Herbert, will do much good for the cause of those long wanted 
and most useful institutions for our seamen. For who can visit them, and doubt 
but that they contribute much to the seaman’s comfort and protection? and must 
assist in attaching those gallant and useful men more, not only to the naval 
service, but to their nativeland. Mr. Montague Gore, in his excellent pamphlet 
lately published on the subject, says— 

_ The British sailor may be considered, to a great extent, as the representa- 
tive of the character of his countrymen throughout the globe. The commerce 
of England will become, let us hope, the means of evangelizing all nations. 


“From East to West triumphantly she rides, 
All shores are water’d by her wealthy tides, 
The Gospel’s sound diffused from pole to pole, 
Where winds can carry, and where waves can roll. 


“But vain will be all efforts to diffuse Christianity, unless the purity of its 
doctrines is exemplified in the lives of its professors. As regards, then, the 
honour of England in distant climes, as regards, if I may so express myself, the 
character of Christianity—as regards the efficiency of those attempts which are 
now making to spread the Guspel in foreign parts; it is of the highest impor- 
tance to rescue the sailor when on shore, from those sinks of iniquity to which 
he is liable to be seduced. Every seaport, too, has a direct interest in the im- 
provement of the character of the seamen who frequent it; and whose example 
must exercise considerable influence on the rest of the community. To the 
shipowners, as well as to their men, the “Homes” cannot fail of proving in the 
highest degree advantageous. Their ships are now often manned by men upon 
whom, when at foreign ports, little or no dependence cap be placed. They care 
little about the ship in which they sail; they are heedless as to what port they 
shall return; but the establishment of “Homes” will induce those who have 
experienced their advantage, to be desirous of returning to them. It will render 
the seamen better men and better citizens; and it will cause them to continue 
with their masters. It will be impossible, in fact, to elevate the character of 
the seaman, without at the same time, benefiting all classes of thé community; 
and conferring a boon upon the whole country.” 





Nose Connuct.—On the 5th instant, on board the 7; rafalgar, 120, Captain 
Greville, when going very fast through the water, and with a heavy sea running, 
a naval cadet of the name of Sheepshanks fell from the stern gallery. Mr. 
Skead, second master, who happened to be in the gun-room at the time, hearing 
the cry of “A man overboard,” without hesitation leaped from the gun-room 
port with a chair in hand, and immediately swam in{the direction of his drowning 
shipmate. His intention was at the same time anticipated by Mr. Lambe, a 
midshipman of the ship, who sprang into the sea from the poop, a height of 
some forty feet. A boat was lowered, but inthe meantime the two gallant 
young men had reached their messmate, and succeeded in keeping him afloat 
till a more effectual aid had reached them. 
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New CuHarts. 


Pubhsked by the Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, and Suld by J. D. Potter, 
31, Poultry, 


ExXGLanp, Liverpool Bay, corrected to November, 1851... ks oe 
IrgvanD, Long Island and Baltimore Bays, Com. Wolfe, R.N.,1850_... 
Yucatan, Laguna de lerminos, Lieut. G. B. Lawrence, R.N., 1850 iss 
Souta AMeEzEICcA, Barbara Channel, Capt. P. P. King, R.N., 1829 ee 
East ae Royalist Harbour, South Natunas, Lieut. D. M. Gordan, 
R.N., 1848 ... eae pile aes see sx ie ate ee 

4s ; Newcastle Harbour, Austrilia, Capt. J. L. Stokes, R.N., 
1851 ... ies ee — Pr are ven sae xo ae | 


EpwarD DuNsTERVILLE, Master, R.N. 
Aydrographic Office, April 22nd, 1852. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory 
From the 21st of March, to the 20th of April. 1852. 










































































° , Barometer. Wind, 

< In Inches and, Themometer in | | Weather. 

A Decimals. Quarter Strength 

=} i 

s 9am. | 3pm! A.M. | P.M. laa Pe A.M. | P.M. 

In Dec!In Dec | 

21 30.16 | 30.1 SE 8 |4 (3 b be 
22 30.12 | 30,14 8s |sw]2 /3 be be 
23 30.08 | 30,04 E s |i {1 bef be 
24 29.90 | 26.94 SW |NE ; 1 | 6 bm qog 
25 30.02 | 29.98 NE | NE |3_ 3 be be 
26 |F. | 29.86 | 29.81 Ni N {3/2 be o 
27 |S. | 29.64 | 29.60 | Sw; Wil (1 be og 
28 |Su. | 29.64 | 29.66 , 35 N E a2 ,2 bem bem 
29 |M. | 29.56 | 29.46 | 46 E E | 264 bm or 4) 
30 |Tu.! 29.23 | 29.27! 53 | 54/43/55] 8 '8SW!5 | 5 qo go 
31 |W. . 29.55 | 2961 | 46 | 47] 44/48) NE | NE |2 | 3 ° op 4) 
1 |Th. “30.05 | 30.13 | 42 | 50° 39 | 51] NE | E | 313 o o 
2 /F. 1 30.30 | 30.31 | 40 | 46 30/48] NE | E |2 :4 be b 
3 |s. ; 30:33 | 30.22 | 41 | 49/27/50] E | NE | 5 | 4 qb b 
4 |8u, | 30.19 | 30°17 | 41 | 49: 31 | Sa] E E | 3. 3 beprs 2) be 
5 IM. | 30.14 | 3013, 46/69 | 34/58] NE! NE !2 /2 be be 
6 |Tu. | 30.15 | 30°12 | 42/56 '35|53} N NE ,2 !2 of o 
7 |W. | 30.18 | 3018 | 43 | 47 39 | 49 NE NE /4 ‘3 op (1 2) o 
8 |Th.| 30.27 | 30.24 | 43 | 51 | 39/53] NE | E [5 /3 qbe be 
9 |F. | 30.32 | 3030 | 45 | 53 33 | 54] NE , NE | 2 !/9 o be 
10 |S. | 30.30 | 30°24 | 39 | 55 | 291 57| N | NE /} 1 | 1 be be 
11 [Su. | 30,18 | 30:19 | 45 | 52 33/53] NE | E (2 !4 of b 
12M. | 30.27 | 30.927! 46/52 '°39/55| NE | E |2 38 be b 
13 |Tu. | 30.33 | $0.31 | 44 | 62 33;63/ NE | E |2 $2 bef b 
14 |W. | $0.26 | 30.23 | 50)70 35/71| NE | NE/1 | 1 b b 
15 |Th.| 30.20 | 30.16 | 47 | 55 35/57; NE | EB | 38 |3 be b 
16 ]F. | 30.08 | 30.02 | 45 | 50 41/51| NE | NE | 4/4 o d 
17 |8. | 29.95 | 29.87 | 41 | 53 30° 54| NE | N | 3 | 2 b be 
18 |Su. | 29 80 {29.89 | 48 | 44 41; 49| NE | NE | 4/2 op 2) op (3 
19 |M. | 30.08 | 30.08 | 39 | 44 34' 45| N E °3 ,3 be o 
20 |Tu.. 30.12 | 30.10 | 40 | 54 30 59| W Wisi2 $2 b b 





March 1852.—Mean height of the barometer = 30°135 inches; mean temperature = 40°0 
degrees; depth of rain fallen = 0°12 inches. 
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On THE CURRENTS AND TIDES OF THE SOUTHERN CoasT or SANTO 
Dominao.—By Sir Robert Schomburghk. 


On a former occasion, I sent you some remarks on the currents and 
tides on the coasts of the Island of Santo Domingo; and I beg now to 
add some observations, which Captain Sleeboom, of the Hamburgh bri 
ne has communicated to me. It may be as well first to rea 
that— 

The trade between Great Britain and the Dominican Republic, has 
greatly increased since the establishment of a British Consulate in 1849; 
it surpasses now in tonnage, that of France and the United States taken 
together, by 800 tons; while the indirect or carrying trade in British 
vessels between this Republic and the United States, comes already within 
230 tons of the American tonnage, cleared last year from Santo 
Domingo. 

The principal articles of export from the south coast of Santo Domingo 
are mahogany, lignum vite, fustic, and logwood. More than half of 
these exports are shipped to Great Britain, and must be taken on board 
at the coast itself, as there are not sufficient coasters to carry the produce 
to the harbour of Santo Domingo. The war between the Emperor of 
Hayti and the Dominican Republic, now lasting already for eight years, 
employs almost every mariner of Dominican origin on board of the 
flotilla. 

The charter-parties which are generally entered into in Saint Thomas, 
stipulate therefore, that the chartered vessel shall proceed in ballast to 
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Santo Domingo, and from thence to sail for the coast to places, that are 
not noticed in any existing chart, and of the practicability or danger of 
which, the master can procure no information. 

Every fact, therefore, that may facilitate the navigation of this some- 
what exposed coast, or tend to lessen the dangers that exist, must be 
welcome to the navigator, until we possess accurate surveys of the whole 
coast of Santo Domingo. The presence of H.M. surveying vessel 
Scorpion, in the neighbourhood, gives hope that this great desideratum 
will be shortly accomplished. 

Mr. Sleeboom writes on the 24th of November last, as follows:— 
‘The observations on the currents and tides along the coast between 
the port of Santo Domingo and Petit Trou (Agujero Chico of the Spanish 
charts, ) which I made during the filty days, that I was recently anchored 
there, have proved to me that their direction differs considerably. Dur- 
ing the increasing moon, the current sets regularly for twelve hours, 
with the flood towards the west, and twelve hours with the ebb towards 
the east. The ebb commences between 9 and 10 o'clock in the evening 
and the flood between 9 and 10 o’clock in the morning with a velocity of 
from three-quarters to one knot per hour. The flood rises at Petit Trou 
above three feet; at Nizao only two feet: The land breeze commences in 
the evening, between half-past 7 and 8 o’clock. I have observed that 
during a decreasing moon the flood sets uninterruptedly towards the 
west, and that there is no ebb at all, It runs then with a velocity of 
from one to two and a half-knots per hour. The weather is generally 
uncertain, and squally during that period. 

‘© If a vessel should not be able to reach her destination, (being bound 
from the city to a place to the west), before evening, she would do well 
to keep a few he to the east of her intended anchorage, for, should 
the land breeze be light, she runs danger of being drifted to the west- 
ward of her destination during night. 

“‘ Vessels destined for Petit Trou, ought not to draw more than ten feet 
when entering, for the passage to the anchorage has not more than 
thirteen feet of water;* and on approaching the reef, some of the sails 
should be taken in, to prevent the vessel going too quick through the 
water. The bottom is so clear, that usually every rock can be seen: the 
pilot stands on the bowsprit, and directs how to steer through the 
labyrinth of rocks that impede the passage, some of which are only six 
or seven feet under water. It is therefore necessary to have a clear and 

uick person at the helm, as the dangers are numerous. The anchorage 
of ae Trou is not very good; the anchors hold only when lying against 
a rock. 

‘‘ There is very little land breeze. The wind was during the period 

of my lying at anchor there, from north-east until the afternoon; it 


* There is a deeper channel for vessels outward-bound, with the breeze from 
the land, affording twenty feet of water. 

¢ Petit Trou is under all circumstances a dangerous place for landing large 
vessels. The ship must be provided with good anchors and chains; the rocks 
are numerous within the reef where the anchorage is, and the sea sets frequently 
in with great velocity, 
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then veered more to the eastward, as far as E.b.S., where it continued 
until midnight. At about two o'clock in the morning it commenced to 
blow again from the north-east.” 

In my former remarks on the currents, I have already alluded to the 
strong currents which set occasionally to the eastward, ascribing their 
cause to storms and gales in the Atlantic, and not to the influence of 
the moon. The following cases that have come under my notice, will 
corroborate my assertion. During the night of the 18th, to the 19th of 
August 1851, we had a severe revolving gale on this coast. Among 
other vessels, the Jane Prouse, of Liverpool, Alexander Ball, master, 
was lying in the road of this port. I extract the following remarks 
from her log-book. 

‘‘ August 18th, at 11 p.M., (civil time) slipped the cable and stood due 
south; wind north; whole gale. At about 8 o'clock a.m., of August 19th, 
wind rounding to the south, (ship estimated to be then about fifty miles 
off the coast,) August 20th at 2 a.m., the wind became more variable 
and moderated. At 4h. 40m. p.m., wore ship to the northward; Island 
of Saona bearing due east by compass, distant six miles; kept her away, 
and set studding-sails for the city uf Santo Domingo.” 

A current of great power had drifted the Jane Prouse considerably to 
the eastward. From the time she slipped her cable at the road of Santo 
Domingo at 11 p.m. of the 18th of August, to August 20th at 4h. 40m. 
she was apparently kept south. The wind blew from the north until 
8h. a.m., of the 19th, when it rounded to the South. She was kept 
the closer to the wind, but found herself nevertheless 4h. 40m. p.m. of 
the 20th six miles west of Saona which lies eighty miles to the east of 
the road of Santo Domingo. The moon was during this period decreas- 
ing, having been full at Greenwich on the 11th of August at 9h. 43m, 
Astr. time. . 

The French brig Malherbe left the Bay of Nizao on Saturday the 
25th of October, 1851, to round the point, for the purpose of anchoring 
at Boca Nigua, distant about ten miles to the north and east. She 
was overtaken by a squall with heavy rain, missed Boca Nigua, and 
found herself next moruing at Guayacanes, having been drifted by the 
current forty-five miles to windward. The moon was then increasing, 
having been new moon at Greenwich, on the 24th of October at 3h. 
10m. 

The third example which I wish to cite, is that of the Prussian brig 
Bertha of Stralaund, which was off the harbour of Santo Domingo in 
the evening of the 8th of February last, but there being not sufficient 
daylight to enter, she was kept S.S.E. by compass, until midnight, when 
she wore, and stood in for the land N.N.W.; she found herself in the 
morning to the east of Punta Causedo, fifteen miles to the windward of 
the harbour of Santo Domingo. The moon was then decreasing, having 
been full at Greenwich on the 5th of February at 6h. 53m. } 

I shall endeavour to collect as much data as the little attention that 
is usually paid to such inquiries on board of merchant vessels, will permit. 
If on the occurrence of every easterly current along the south-coast of 
Santo Domingo, its origin could be properly investigated, it would be 
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found that it arose from a storm or gale in the Atlantic, between the 
meridians of 20° and 40°W. ‘The prevailing current near this coast 
remains, however the Carribbean or N.W.b.W. current. Last month 
afforded another instance of it. The brig Campbell of Liverpool, lost 
her boat off the River Nizao, and it was within a very few days after- 
wards picked up at Petit Trou. 
Rozert H. ScHoMBurck. 
Sarto Domingo, March, 1852. 





Review oF THE History AND PROGRESS OF A SYSTEM OF PERMA- 
NENTLY Fixep Liaatsaina Conpuctors ror H.M. SH1ps—From 
THE YEAR 1820, WHEN FIRST PROPOSED, TO THE PRESENT YEAR 
1852, WHEN FULLY ADOPTED INTO THE PuBLic SERVICE.—By 
Sir W. Snow Harris, F.R.S. 


(Continued from page 257.) 


14, The proposed application of a permanently fixed system of metallic 
conductors to the masts and throughout the hulls of H.M. Ships with a 
view to their effectual preservation from lightning, consists as we have 
seen (19) in completing the conducting power of the general fabric to 
the greatest possible extent, so as to bring it into that sige spb 
passive or non-resisting state it would assume, supposing the whole mass 
to be metallic throughout. This method of guarding ships from lightning 
evidently embraces the most advantageous form under which marine 
lightning conductors could be possibly applied, for it must never be 
forgotten in our reasoning upon this question, that the material of the 
masts and hull of a ship is already what may be termed a conducting 
eubstance up to a certain point, that is to say it can always transmit a 
large quantity of electricity under a current form. (9) Now by incorpora- 
ting with this material continuous and capacious lines of metal, that is 
by making our conductors an integral part of the ship itself, we enlist as 
it were into the service, the conducting power which the masts and hull 
already possess, by adding it to that of the metals, and thus convert 
into an auxiliary source of safety, what might otherwise become a source 
of damage. The masts especially, as is evident, ure calculated by their 
mere position alone to determine the course of electrical discharge through 
the hull, and will always do so under any circumstances to a greater or 
less extent, even though a conducting chain be applied to the rigging. 
The position in which the masts are necessarily placed is therefore so far 
a perilous one, and unless their conducting power be fully completed by 
the aid of metals, damage may arise. No temporary form of conductor of 
small capacity, such as a small rope of wire, or a chain, partially applied 
as rigging can ever completely meet this difficulty. 

15. In the first attempt to carry this system fully into practice, 
many and very serious obstacles presented themselves, as may be 
readily conceived. It was for example required so to arrange and fix 
the conductors in scries, as to preserve a perfectly juinted line, and at 
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the same time a line not liable to become deranged by any strain or 
flexure which the spars could support: the series was at the same time 
required to be so perfect as entirely to preclude that violent expansive 
action commonly attendant on heavy discharges of lightuing, and which 
not unfrequently distorts and twists very large iron rods; indeed the 
difficulty of satisfying these conditions, appeared to many practical sailors 
well acquainted with the severe strain to which a ship’s mast is subject 
under the pressure of sails, so great, as to lead thein to consider the plan 
as next to practically impossible. | 

16. The conditions of flexibility and continuity of the conductors were 
provided for, in the way figured in the Nautical Mayazine, for the 
years 1834, and 1837,* that is to say, by constructing the series of narrow 

lates of copper sheet in lengths of four feet, placed in two layers, one 
immediately over the other, and in such a way as to allow the butts or 
joints of the one series to fall immediately over or under the continuous 
portions of the other, the series of joints being rivetted at the butts 
throughout the line. We have thus an alternating series of shut joints 
producing a perfectly continuous and flexible line of conduction. The 
conducting series ths arranged had now to be incorporated with the 
epars and led throughout the hull, and connected in various directions 
with the copper expanded over the bottom of the ship and with the sea; 
as indicated in the plans already given in the volumes of the Nautical 
Magazine just referred to. The incorporation with the spars presented 
some difficulty, which was finally overcome by laying the plates in 
shallow grooves cut for their reception along the aft sides of the res- 
pective masts from the truck to the keelson; and preserving an adequate 
connection in the caps through which the upper portions of the masts were 
required to slide. The plates were at first fixed to the spars by screws. 
The heads of these however soon twisted off and the plates as predicted 
became displaced. A short strong copper nail was now substituted by 
which the plates were pretty well secured, and were in this way applied 
to H.M. Ships Drutd, 36, Dryad, 36, Blanche, 36, Forte, 44, 
Spartrate, 74, Asia, 84, Caledonia, 120, Revenge, 74, Sapphire, 28, 
and Actgon, 28, to these were added the Beagle, 10. All these ships 
were eventually employed on foreign stations; the last named vessel the 
Beagle was sent under the command of Captain Fitzroy, to the South 
Seas on a dangerous and difficult survey, and was on more than one 
uccasion effectually preserved by the conductors. 

17. From the circumstance of this method of lightning conductors 
for ships under the form of metallic plates being altogether a new and 
unpractised experiment, considerable expense and delay was almost 
certain to embarrass its progress. Thus the grooves in the spars, for the 
reception of the plates, instead of being speedily and accurately cut out 
by proper planes as now done, were at first formed by means of chisels 
and the hand, a slow and tedious process. Theplates also instead of being 
cut parallel and with ae from copper sheet by a circular saw, and 
drilled for the fixings by machinery, were also cut by hand in the smith’s 


* See plates, in these volumes. 
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shops, or by shears. Even the nails for fixing were produced from copper 
bolt instead of being furnished at a cheap rate by contract. All this 
would necessarily involve some very considerable outlay, and would 
furnish severe objections to the use of such conductors on the ground 
of finance; objections which the opponents of the measure did not fail 
to employ with the utmost rigour. The consequence was, that although 
it was well known that the system had upon the whole done good ser- 
vice in defending the ships just named from lightning, yet no public 
reports ever appeared. The whole invention was quietly disecuntenanced. 
The conductors as the ships returned from their period of service, were 
taken out of the masts, and thrown aside as old copper, and the whole 
system completely abandoned: and that too without any kind of investi- 
gation of its merits as determinable by experience in the ten vessels in 
which the conductors had been placed or any sort of inquiry whatever. 
The board of Admiralty of 1837 on being applied to, professed to have 
called for reports from the captains of the respective ships,* but no 
result ensued; no sort of information upon the question was ever elicited; 
in fact no‘records of any effects of lightning were forthcoming, and it was 
inferred that no opportunity of testing the plan had been met with. One 
point at issue however was clearly established;—the ships had in no way 
suffered from lightning, whilst of the remainder of the navy in commis- 
sion during nearly the same period, above thirty sail, were known 
to have been struck by lightning in various parts of the world, and 
severely damaged. These included several ships of the line, steamers and 
large frigates. Thus, in November, 1832, the Southampton, a large 
frigate of 50 guns, was struck by lightning in the Downs, and narrowly 
escaped blowing up; in the Dispatch, 18, struck by lightning at sea off 
Cape Roca in 1832, no less than pocaat | men were more or less injured; 
in another brig, the Aucehorse, struck by lightning in 1831, off Port 
Royal, the main-mast was ruined, top-mast shivered in pieces, all the 
bulkheads below deck smashed in pieces, and this sort of destruc- 
tion prevailed generally throughout the navy. 

18. At last in December, 1838, the Rodney of 90 guns, one of our 
finest ships in the Mediterranean, commanded by Captain Hyde Parker 
was assailed by a severe electrical storm off Syracuse. The main-royal- 
mast vanished in chips, and the fragments covered the garounting 
water. The main-top-mast was rent, and the main-mast completely ruined. 
Two men were killed aloft and two more severely wounded. The gear on 
the main-yard ignited and the ship was on fire aloft, she remained for 
some time in great peril, and was only saved probably from destruction, 
by the coolness and intrepidity of Captain Parker and his officers, 
and the high state of dicipline, for which, as is well known, the Rod- 
mney wasremarkable. The ship was placed for the time hors de combat 
and was obliged to be laid up under an expensive refit at Malta at 
a cost to the country of certainly not less than £3,000 or £4,000 
to say nothing of the services of the ship. The main-mast on exami- 
nation was found charred to the heart. The case was of sufficient 


* Official Lettcr, dated June 15th, 1837. 
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importance to attract the attention of the French authoritics in the 
Mediterranean, and a report on the circumstances was in 1839, presen- 
ted by Mr. Arago to the Academy of Sciences at Paris. ‘Those who had 
so strenously objected to the new conductors on the ground of the ex- 
pense of the plan, were now obliged to confess, that immunity from so 
much destruction and inconvenience to the navy, was worth purchasing 
at any price. 

It is not unworthy of remark, that this very ship the Rodney, 
was fitted out and sent to sea from Her Majesty’s Dockyard at Ply- 
mouth, almost at the moment that the new conductors which had done 
good service in similar ships, were being removed from their spars and 
cast aside as old copper: so that the Rodney was allowed to proceed to 
a station on which the dangerous effects of lightning were repeatedly 
experienced without any adequate means of defence whatever. Nothing 
the author of this paper could say, seemed to have the least effect, in 
preventing it. Itis not unimportant in tracing the history of this question, 
to note this circumstance as being an instructive illustration of the diffi- 
culty with which advances in practical science not running immediately 
parallel with popular opinions have to contend; and with what little 
scruple the best ordered designs bearing on the public interest may be 
cast aside.* 

19. The importance of effectually guarding the Royal Navy against 
such destructive damage as that just described, being every day more 
and more apparent, Lord Eliot, now the Earl of St. Germans, thought 
it expedient to call further attention to the question, through the 
medium of the House of Commons. In the course of the debate 
which ensued on the 23rd of April, 1839, the late Sir Robert Peel 
suggested the appointment of a naval and scientific commission, to 
enquire and report to the house on the subject, the members to be 
selected by the Board of Admiralty, a proposal to which Lord Eliot at 
once assented. In the able and very lucid speech with which his lordship 
introduced the subject, the great practical results of the conductors in 
preserving the ships in which they had been placed, from lightning, was 
clearly made out. The Secretary of the Admiralty did not attempt to 
deny the value of the plan, but was led under a misapprehension to state 
as an excuse for its discontinuance, the then obsolete orders of the Navy 
Board nearly twenty years before, to rescind their directions for a trial 
of the plan in H.M.S. Java and Minden, (13) but which the subsequent 
determination of the Admiralty in 1829, to carry it out in the ten ships 
just specified, (16) had completely superseded. The Board of Admiralty, 
of which the present Sir C. Wood was then the secretary, did however 
exercise as it must be allowed, a very sound discretion in their selection 
of the commissioners who were to investigate and report on this most 
interesting question. Indeed it would be difficult to find in any country, 


* It is a remarkable fact, highly illustrative of the difficulty of introducing 
new inventions into use, that the prejudice in favour of the old backstaff, by 
which the sun’s altitude was obtained at sea, occasioned considerable delay in 
the Se of Halley's Quadrant among seamen, now his most favourite in- 
strument.—Ep. 
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men more eminently qualified for the task, whether considered as prac- 
tical sailors or as men of science. ‘lhe commission consisted of Rear 
Admiral Griffith, Admiral Sir James Gordon, Captain Sir James Clarke 
Ross, Mr. Fincham, master shipwright of the Chatham dockyard, and 
Professor Daniell, of King’s College. Mr. Waller Clifton, the private 
secretary of the secretary of the Admiralty, acted as the secre of this 
commission, so that the investigation was altogether in the hands of the 
Admiralty, or at least of very distinguished and well qualified persons, 
especially recognized by the first Lord of the Admiralty as fit and groped 
persons to conduct it. 

20. The commission commenced its sittings at Somerset House, on 
the 3rd of June, 1839, and terminated their enquiry on the 9th of July 
following. In the course of this time, the commissioners called in evi- 
dence the several officers who had been in command of the ships in 
which the new system of conductors had been applied, and collected a 
large amount of interesting and valuable information from other naval 
officers who had witnessed the effects of lightning at sea. They also 
invited the opinions of scientific men best acquainted with electrical 
science, Faraday, Wheatstone, &c.,—they examined the papers left on this 
subject by the late Dr. Wollaston, and Sir Humphrey Davy, and enquired 
fully into the practical and scientific merits of other temporary forms of 
lightning conductors for ships, such as chains, linked rods, and 
ropes of wire. Upon the whole evidence, however, before them, they 
arrived at the conclusion, that a capacious system of permanently fixed 
conductors such as we have adverted to (10) is the only effectual secu- 
rity for the royal navy from lightning.* 

21. It further appeared in evidence in the course of this enquiry 
that the plan had been perfectly successful, and that although no official 
reports had hitherto appeared to this effect, yet the fact itself was fully 
elicited from the officers who were in the several ships. Commander 
Norcott states that at Rio, “awful lightning was conducted down the 
fore and main-masts of the Druid, but that no part of the mast was 
injured.”t Commander Turner stated that, in -H.M. ship Dryad, on 
the coast of Africa, ‘‘the ship appeared to be enveloped in flames, that 
the fore and mizen-masts were struck, but sustained noinjury.” Captain 
Fitzroy reports, that the Beagle, whilst under his command was “twice 
struck by lightning, but experienced no damage.” Several men saw the 
lightning fall on the masts, &c.,—other evidence was elicited to the 
same effect; all this is valuable in a general history of any scientific 
invention, as tending to show the great importance of an untiring and 
steady perseverance in the cause of truth. But for this a large body of 
facts very important to science, would in this instauce have been entirely 
lost sight of, and an effectual means of preserving the navy from light- 
ning suppressed. ; 

22. ‘These facts also, very completely refute an opinion gratuitously 
offered to the Board of Admiralty, by Mr. Martyn Roberts, with a view 


* Report—Shipwrecks by Lightning, 11th February, 1840, page 15. 
ft Report p. 94, 29, 28. 
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to obtain a discontinuance of the new conductors in Her Majesty’s ships. 
This gentleman in a letter to their Lordships, dated 6th May, 1839, says 
“If a ship provided with Harris’s Conductors should unfortunatel be 
struck by heneaing: the electric fluid. will descend into the hull, there 
create a lateral explosion, and perhaps in one moment hurry into eternity 
every soul on board the ill-fated vessel:” an awful prediction certainly; 
very cunningly devised, and very well calculated to alarm at the instant, 
the great responsibility of the Board of Admiralty, by a direct appeal to 
fears and prejudices rather than to sober judgment, and with a view to 
obtain the dismissal of the new conductors from the public service, and 
make way for a well known form of conductor of copper wire, proposed 
by Mr. Roberts in the same letter.* The evidence above quoted was 
most important in removing scare-crow arguments of this kind from the 
public mind, mere rags of science quite unworthy of all philosophical 
inquiry. Such statements at the present moment are set completely at 
rest by the well known fact, that since the new system of conductors has 
become general in the public service, damage by lichinite has positively 
vanished from the records of the navy. In no instance has any damage 
arisen to Her Majesty’s ships fitted with these conductors; they have 
been struck by heavy discharges of lightning with impunity in all 
parts of the world. In short the only damage by lightning which 
has been recently experienced has arisen in a few solitary vessels in 
which the conductors had not been placed. The various questions (2) to 
which we have already adverted, viz: attraction of conductors for the 
matter of lightning; lateral explosion; danger of sending conductors 
through the ship, &c., were also fully investigated by the commission 
upon the principles of a sound inductive philosophy, and completely 
set at rest. The author's views (6) were considered as satisfactorily 
established by very numerous and striking facts: with respect to the 
assumed “ lateral explosion,” the commissioners do not hesitate to state 
their “entire conviction of the futility of the objection.” 

23. An objection of a mechanical kind was very strongly insisted on 
at this time, and which doubtless influenced the Board of Admiralty in 
their determination to discontinue the conductors in the navy. It was 
said that the grooves cut in the masts for the reception of the series of 
plates would necessarily weaken and damage the spars. No amount of 
reasoning or evidence appeared sufficient to counterbalance this assump- 
tion. Nevertheless, the reasoning and evidence was perfectly conclusive 
on the point, and experiment clearly showed that the spars were actually 
strengthened by the application of the copper-plates. It may not be 
uninteresting to notice here a series of experiments carried out at the 
Portsmouth Dock-yard relative to this point in 1831, and detailed in the 
Report of the Commissioners, page 81. 

A light flexible spar of about thirty-four feet in length, the flying - 
jib-boom of a twenty-eight gun say then fitting with the conductors, 
was supported at each end on two fixed points, and weights applied at 
its centre so as to subject the spar to flexure. The amount of flexure 


* Report, page 45. ¢ Report, p. 8. 
NO 6.—VOL. XXI. 2Q 
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was measured to the 100th of an inch, by a fine silk line attached to the 
centre of the spar, and passing over a pulley an inch in circumference; 
the axis of the pulley carried an index in front of a circular scale divided 
into 100 parts, much in the way of acommon wheel barometer. Things being 
thus arranged, the amount of flexure with certain weights was noted 
upon eight positions or squares of the spar previously to the copper- 
plates being applied; and again, subsequently to being applied: the 
result was, that the spar sustained a greater weight with the same 
amount of flexure in every position. In certain positions its resistance 
to flexure was increased by nearly one sixth. An account of these experi- 
ments, which are well worth attention, from many circumstances not 
requisite to notice here, will be also found with illustrative cuts in the 
volume of the Nautical Magazine for 1834. 

Reports from officers in the command of the ships fitted with the 
conductors, very fully confirmed the results of these experiments: Com- 
mander Turner, of H.M.S. Dryad, on the coast of Africa, stated in 
reference to the conductors—“ carrying sail has no effect on them, we 
carry a heavy press of sail sometimes.” Captain Fitzroy, of the Beagle, 
says in his report—“were I allowed to choose between masts so fitted 
and the contrary, I should decide in favour of those with Harris’ con- 
ductors, even in such small sparsas the Beagle’s royal masts; the plates 
of copper held their places firmly, and increased rather than diminished 
their strength.”* 

Similar statements were made by several other officers, viz.— Captain 
F. Grey, Captain Wellesley, Commodore Pell, and others. No amount 
of philosophical evidence, however, had any weight. The objection 
was strongly insisted on, although it had no other support than 
that of an inferior shipwright officer of the Plymouth Dock-yard, 
who, finding some rents in the condemned top-gallant-masts of the 
Caledonia, 120, from which the copper-plates had been removed, and 
which had been left exposed to a hot sun on the mast-slip, gave it as 
his opinion (in a letter to the surveyor of the navy), that these rents 
had been caused by the application of the conductors. This most unsatis- 
factory and suspicious statement, was speedily converted into a conclu- 
sion that the spars of this ship had “been injured by them (the conduc- 
tors), and condemned in consequence.” The whole of this, however, 
was subsequently disproved;f still, the exception was insisted on by those 
opposed to the system, and who being in power could always discounte- 
nance the practieal progress of any invention in the Royal Dock-yards. 
Every one who has to struggle with official influence and prejudice, 
must expect to encounter difficulties of this kind, and must not be dis- 
couraged by them, but trust to the truth coming eventually to the sur- 
face, which it is sure to do at last, provided the case be based on sound 
principles supported by facts. The crooked policy of subordinate officers 
in the public service, and which sometimes leads them to compromise 


*See report to the House of Commons—“ Harris’s Lightning Conductors,” 
printed February, 1840, pages 10, 48 and 39, " 


¢ See report already alluded to, pages 9,'10, and 19. 
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facts, with a view to a party purpose,—very seldom leads to any satis- 
factory result. 

24. It appeared by the evidence given in the report, page 26, that 
the surveyor and assistant surveyor of the navy, were both decided] 
adverse to the employment of the new conductors in H.M. ships. Sir Ww. 
Symonds grounded his objections on the want of proof of their efficacy; on 
the danger of bringing lightning into the ship; on the cost; and on the 
damage which would be dione to all the masts of the navy; and last, not 
least, to the inconvenience which would arise from the removal of the 
conductors in case of “a panic arising from a failure of the plan;” 
certainly, strong and powerful objections, more especially as coming 
from such an influential quarter, Nothing but the most powerful evidence 
from facts, and the judgment of a perfectly independent and fully quali- 
fied tribunal, could have enabled the inventor to maintain his ground. 
Sir W. Symonds further objected to the fixing of conductors in ships, 
and preferred a temporary chain; but recommended more especially a 
plan of the assistant surveyor, which consisted of part of the plan of 
copper-plates then before the commission, conjoined with the method 
of wire ropes, which he contended would be preferable to all other plans 
and save expense. The Commissioners carefully investigated this method, 
as also certain other forms of temporary conductors as recommended 
by Mr. Roberts, after the plan employed in the French navy. But, 
they came to the conclusion, that all the methods of conductors of this 
kind, can only be regarded as a temporary and inadequate expedient— 
that such conductors ‘are liable to all the casualties to which a ship’s 
rigging is exposed, and liable to lead to serious accidents.”* 

25. Having examined the question of expense, and shown how the 
cost of the system might be reduced, the Commissioners conclude their 
report in the following unqualified and strong terms:—“ considering the 
number of lives lost by lightning, the immense amount of property 
which has been destroyed, and which is still exposed without adequate 
protection,—the inconvenience which has arisen, and is still liable to 
arise from the loss of services of ships at moments of great critical im- 
portance; the difficulty of procuring new spars on Foreign stations in 
time of war, not to mention the great expense of wages and victuals of 
the crews of ships rendered useless until repaired, we again beg to state 
our unanimous opinion of the great advantages possessed by Mr. Harris’s 
conductors above every other plan, affording permanent security at all 
times and under all circumstances against the injurious effect of lightning 
effecting this protection without any nautical inconvenience, or any scien- 
tific objection whatever, and we therefore most earnestly recommend 
their general adoption into the Royal Navy.” 

26. This investigation and report to the House of Commons complete 
and strong as it was, and emanating as it did from the highest Naval 
and Scientific authorities, actually selected by the Board of Admiralty, 
itself, did nevertheless, fail to ensure the employment of the conductors 
in the Royal Navy.—The Earl of Minto, thea the First Lord of the 


* Keport pages 6 and 11. 
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Admiralty did not feel himself at liberty, to follow out the “ earnest,” 
recommendation of the commission, but determined on further trials of 
temporary conductors of wire ropes, which the Commissioners had re- 
jected as “dangerous and inexpedient.” Up to February, 1841, the 
conductors had been replaced in five ships only,* one of them under 
the Dock-yard government of Sir Charles Adam, the first Naval Lord, 
with a view of contrasting the cost of the new conductors with the ex- 

nse of conductors of wire ropes: the Acteon, also had been refitted 
in 1838, in order to meet the debate in Parliament on Lord Eliot’s motion 
and furnish some ground for saying that the plan had not been laid 
aside. In all these instances, the inventor was denied any interference 
in the work, which was placed at the mercy of those inveterately opposed 
to the further employment of his plan in the navy—the cost of fitting 
was run up to an enormous amount. In the meantime, orders were 
issued for the trial of certain forms of conductors of wire rope, and at 
last an order was issued, dated 27th August, 1841, the immediate effect 
of which was to throw overboard, the report of the naval and scientific 
commission altogether. It provided that “ all ships ordered to be brought 
forward are to be fitted with wire rope lightning conductors, unless 
others be applied for, when the request is to be referred to their Lord- 
ships.” Of course no officer appointed to a ship would care to make 
sash an application in opposition to the views and policy of the Surveyor’s 
department of the navy, countenanced by the first Lord of the Admiralty. 
Moreover, when the question of compensation arose for the many years 
of anxious labour and expense to which the author had been subject in 
bringing forward his plan, and the great benefits likely to arise from it 
to the navy and the country as stated by the Commissioners, he was 
informed officially, that the Board of Admiralty, although, admitting 
that he had the merit of calling public attention to the subject, yet did 
not see sufficient reason for granting the compensation sought. Ina 
subsequent communication, dated 22nd February, 1841, the plan was 
allowed to be “an ingenious and successful application of well known 
principles, but not entitled to any award, as for an original invention, 
adopted into the public service;” as if every mechanical contrivance was 
not an application of well known principles. Take for example, the 
diagonal trussing for ships; is it not seen on every farmer’s gate in the 
country? yet for this as applied to ships, a large sum of money was 
awarded. ‘Thus was the system of permanently fixed lightning con- 
ductors for Her Mayjesty’s Navy, now every where admitted as of the 
highest importance to the country, doomed for the time to succumb 
to authority in favour of inferior and objectionable means of defending 
the navy from lightning, and the inventor denied all right to public con- 
sideration. And this was done in opposition to the views of the greatest 
scientific authorities in Europe, and directly in the teeth of a naval and 
scientific commission, expressly selected by the Board of Admiralty 
itself, to investigate and report on the merits of the question. 


(To be continued.) 


* Return to the House of Commons, 17th March, 1841. 
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DISTANCE BY SOUND. 


S1z.—As the determination of distances by sound is a very useful (and 
under proper precautions) correct mode of obtaining a base for surveying 
or military purposes, when actual measurement cannot be obtained, the 
following description of the method used during the late survey of the 
north-west Coast of America may be useful to your nautical readers. 

It is an ascertained fact that sound travels at the rate of 1090 feet in 
a second of time, when the air is at the freezing point, or 32° of Faren- 
heit, and that this rate is accelerated by 1-19 feet for every degree above 
that point. If therefore the correct interval between the flash and 
report of a gun can be measured, the distance is easily deduced. 

The object then is to measure this interval to the nearest fraction of a 
second, to arrive at which the following plan was found to answer 
remarkably well. 

First ascertain by repeated experiments the number of beats or ticks 
of your watch, to a second of time. Pocket chronometers generally beat 
five times to two seconds. 

Fit your hat or cap with a watch pocket to hang over your ear, so as 
to leave -your hands free to hold the glass. 

Now for the modus operandi. Herald and Pandora being moored 
about five miles apart, and the exact distance being required, Herald 
hoists ‘‘ Preparative.” The long brass nine-pounder on the forecastle is 
run out on the side nearest Pundora, and pointed towards her, loaded 
with full service charge and slightly elevated. Pandora’s officers are 
by this time assembled with their glasses in their hands, and their 
_watches at their ears, perfect silence enjoined, and the answering pendant 
at the mast-head. This is acknowledged by Herald’s dipping “ Prepara- 
tive,” and as soon as Pandora’s answering pendant is sippee in return, 
slowly hoisting a large red ensign (or any other flag easily seen) at the 
main; the moment it is up her gunner fires. The observers in Pandora 
having their glasses fixed on Herald, and mentally counting, one, two, 
one, two, one, two, with the beats of their watches, are ready to com- 
mence counting from the instant the flash is seen, till the sound reaches 
them. It will be found that when counting, it is more convenient to 
mark each ten beats by putting a finger down either on the glass or gun- 
wale, as it is not easy even to think long numbers in rapid succession, 
and the number of tens is easily marked by the fingers down. 

Suppose this operation has been repeated three times in succession, by 
each vessel; we have now the interval in time which must be reduced to 


space. 
Py should observe that the thermometer must be correctly noted each 
time. 
Example. 
Wed. 19th Jan., ’48 
For base by sound between Herald’s 4th, and Pandora’s 3rd position. 
Interval measured by Lieut. Wood’s watch, which beats 240 to a minute. 
Thermometer 81°, wind light and across the line of sound. 
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° ° 
lst gun 113 beats Ther. 81 Sound travels at 32 1090 ft. 
2nd “* 113 * — $82 1°19 Accel. K by 49 58°3 
3rd “ 114 _ 
— 49 Sound travels at 81 1148°3 
113°3 —_ 





Now 240 beats $ 60 sec. $° 113.3 beats $ 28°325 sec. 
And 1148°3 & 28°325 == 32°527°6 feet or 5°35 miles. 


Or by Logarithims, thus :— 
b 


LOg....0000e 60s 1°778151 § 
Log....e000 113°3  2°054230 
Log... . 11483 3060055 








Log of No of feet a 4°512225 == 32-526 fect. 
interval 

For short distances also of from one to one and a half miles, this plan 
is equally available. A musket may then be used. The same formula 
gives the result either for long or short distances. 

As aproof of the accuracy of this plan, I may mention that during 
our survey of the coast to the southward of Panama Bay, most of the 
scales when tested by the observations agreed within a few hundredths 
of an inch with those given by sound, that is, that in a sheet projected 
on two inches to a mile where the base was determined by sound, the 
distance from end to end measured between the points of observation 
gave a scale of 1-996 inches to a mile, a very near approximation as it 
includes all sources of error from the shrinking of the paper, &c. It is 
worthy of note however that all the measurements between observations 
gave a scale rather smaller than the projection. 

Jas. Woop, Commander R.N. 


Sus-MarinE OPERATIONS ON THE Rocks at Hurzu Gate. 








it, : ———— 


a. Canister containing gunpowder, strongly lashed. 6. Iron rod serving to 
guide the charge on the rock, i A age of rings fixed on the canister. c: Rope 


to lower down the charge. d. Wire, or conductor, serving to ignite the charge. 
e. Powerful galvanic battery, to fire the charge. 


In October, 1849, Mons. B. Maillefert, a submarine engineer, came to 
New York, from New Province, for the purpose of making proposals to 
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remove the rocks from the Channel of Hurl Gate, having seen in the news- 
papers a notice, that the removal of these obstructions was contemplated. 
He called upon me with a letter of introduction from Maxwell Wood- 
hull, Esq., Lieutenant U.S.N., and assistant in the coast survey, and 
explained his newly discovered method of blasting rocks under water. 
I was fully convinced that his plan for removing the rock from Hurl 
Gate Channel was preferrable to any other that had been suggested, and 
I introduced him to yourself, to the Hon. James G. King, and subse- 
quently introduced him to the members of the Chambers of Commerce, 
when in session, all of whom were in favour of an experiment being made 
with this new mode of blasting. 

Early in December of that year, memorials were forwarded to Wash- 
ington, asking for an appropriation to defray the expense of removing 
these dangerous rocks from the Channel of Hurl Gate. 

The memorials were presented in the House of Representatives, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. I gave M. Maillefert letters 
of introduction to the members of that Committee, and also to Colonel 
Abert, Chief of the Top. Bureau, and requested him to explain to the 
Committee, and Colonel Abert his new plan of blasting.—I had pre- 
viously introduced him to Professor Bache, superintendent of the U. S. 
coast survey. 

The Committee reported in favour of an appropriation of thirty thou- 
sand dollars, and this sum was included, as a specific appropriation, in 
the River and Harbour Bill, which was passed by the House, but failed in 
the Senate on the last day of the session, for want of time to act upon it. 

In December, 1849, the Hon. James G. King, then a member of 
Congress, addressed us a letter, offering to be one of twenty, to defray 
the expense of ee Diamond Reef, in the harbour of New York, 
by way of experiment of the new mode of the French Engineer. 

The following is a copy of his letter:—~ 


House of Representatives, 13th December, 1849. 

Dear S1z.—I thank you for three communications, the last two dated 
the 11th inst, relating, one to Hurl Gate Rocks, the other to a Mint in 
New York. I shall support with earnestness a bill for an appropriation 
to remove the former, and for the establishment of the latter. Both too 
long delayed. 

I was in hopes that my suggestions to you, might have been success- 
fully acted upon—of raising, by subscription a sum sufficient to obliterate 
that opprobrious rock, between Governor Island and the wharves at the 
lower end of the city, which has so long endangered the channel of the 
East River, and I hope, yet, in such a manner, enough money shall be 
raised, to enable Mons. Maillefert to exhibit his plan of displacing such 
obstructions, that we may, with entire confidence, recommend him as a fit 
person to render the greater service of clearing Hurl Gate of its difficulties. 

T am now as heretofore, although in no wise interested in shipping or 
or insurance stock, willing to be one of twenty, who will furnish the 
means of accomplishing the object designated, by way of experiment of 
the new mode of the French Engineer. Iam, &e., 


James G. KIna. 
E. Meriam, Esq., New York. 
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Mr. Henry Grinnel, of the city of New York, the distinguished friend 
of Sir John Franklin, seeing that delays attended the making of an 
appropriation by Congress, voluntarily and promptly came forward and 
offered us an advance of the sum of five hundred dollars, towards the 
expense of removing Pot Rock, and subsequently increased the amount 
to five thousand dollars. Other individuals have honoured themselves by 
the aid they have given to this enterprise. Of them and their very 
efficient aid, we shall endeavour to speak hereafter. 

Mr. James G. King, in a letter dated House of Representatives, July 

Yth, 1850, said, I will subscribe one hundred dollars towards the expense 
of removing Pot Rock, and double it if necessary, to carry out the pro- 
ject. 
: At a meeting held at the Merchants’ bank, at which Mr. James G. 
King presided as chairman. and Mr. John Falconer officiated as secretary, 
in June, 1851, Mons. Maillefert made proposals agreeing to remove 
three of the most dangerons rocks in the Channel of Hurl Gate, for the 
sum of fifteen thousand five hundred dollars, which proposals were 
reduced to writing and placed in your hands as Chairman of a Com- 
mittee, appointed by that meeting. 

M. Maillefert, with his men, were occupied about two weeks, in the 
early part of August, 1851, at the Gate, in making preparations for 
firing submarine charges on Pot Rock. The first charge fired, on the 
19th of the month, was not effective, the canister having been broken 
in lowering it from the boat; but two charges which were fired on the 
day following, broke off the rock to the extent of four feet in length. 

The evening of the day on which the two charges were fired, I ad- 
dressed to Professor Bache, superintendent of the United States Coast 
Survey, (then at Albany attending the American Scientific Association, ) 
a letter, advising him that operations had been commenced at the Gate: 
the following is a copy: 

New York, Evening of August 20th, 1851. 

Dear Sir.—I have the pleasure to announce to you that Monsieur 
Maillefert this day removed four feet from off the top of Pot Rock in 
Hurl Gate. Between three and four p.m., he fired two charges upon 
the rock, each charge was eighty pounds of powder, enclosed in a tin 
canister. The powder was ignited by means of a galvanic battery, 
which was on the Hurl Gate Metal Float, moored sixty feet south of 
the rock. 

This work has been effected without any drilling of the rocks, the 
water acting as a fulcrum. When the seolenon took place, the iron 
cylinders of the float sounded as if struck with a cannon ball, and one 
of Mr. Francis’s Metal Life-boats, (with air chambers,) which was 
stationed about three hundred feet from the rock, was similarly affected 
by the explosion. A column of water was thrown by the explosion, to 
the height of thirty-five feet. The great interest you have taken in 
the navigation of our waters and the aid and service you have rendered 
to the commercial interests of the United States, and the commere of 
the world, by your increased labours as chief of the coast survey Depart- 
ment, entitles you to the first notice of the success attending this enter- 
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prise. Should you have leisure to visit Hurl Gate, while the work is in 
progress, arraugements will be made to afford you an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the effect of submarine explosions. I shall feel obliged by being 
advised of the day we may expect you in the city, in order that I may give 
notice to the President of the Chamber of Commerce, and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Underwriters. 


The reply of Professor Bache, is as follows: 


Albany, August 23, 1851. 

Dear Srr.—Your letter of August 20th, has been handed to me by 
Dr. Beck. | , 

I learn with very great gratification that M. Maillefert has succeeded 
in removing so considerable a portion of the Pot Rock, at Hurl Gate, 
as that to which you refer, and by such simple means. The work thus 
fairly begun is undoubtedly one of great importance to the commerce 
of New York, and to the coasting trade of the United States generally, 
and it must afford you no small pleasure, that through your continued 
and most zealous efforts, liberal and enlightened citizens of New York, 
have been induced to commence this undertaking, the difficulty of which 
only yields to its importance. 

i thank you for having thought of me, in the first tide of your suc- 
cess, and sincerely hope and trust, that this young flora,’ may give way 
to a full set. 

In reply to your question in relation to my movements: I propose to 
leave here on Monday afternoon, and to visit the Lighthouse at Stony 
Point to examine the gas apparatus there on Tuesday, returning to New 
York on Tuesday afternoon, when I shall be glad to meet you at the 
Irving House. 

Should you desire me to visit the work at Hurl Gate on Wednesday 
morning, i will be most happy to do so, unless unexpected necessity 
should occur to my more immediate return to my station in Maine, in 
which case you will take the will for the deed. 

May success attend your work, until these now dangerous obstructions 
in Hurl Gate, are rendered harmless. 

Yours, &c., 
A. D. Bacue. 
E. Meriam, Esq., New York. 


Professor Bache, on visiting the Gate, on the 27th, offered the aid of 
one of the assistants in the U.S. coast survey; in furthering these im- 
portant operations, which was most cheerfully accepted, and W. A. 
Bartlett, Esq., Lieutenant, U.S.N., was detailed by him for this 
service. 

We visited the city of Washington, and informed Colonel J. J. 
Abert, Chief of the Topographical Bureau, of the commencement of 
operations for removing Pot Rock. We had, sometime previous to 
commencing the work, called upon Colonel Abert, to consult with him 
in reference to the auditing the claims of Government for the money 
which might be expended by individuals, in the removal of the rocks 
from the channel of Hurl Gate, when Congress shall have made an ap- 
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propriation therefor. Subsequently we addressed to him a written invi- 
tation to visit the Gate, and witness the effect of this newly discovered 
method of blasting rocks under water, without drilling, and received 
from him the following reply: 


Washington, 27th September, 1851. 
Dear Sin.—lI have received your kind note. I fear it will not be in 
my power to come on. From now until the meeting of Congress, is a 
period busily occupied by the Bureau in preparing the customary annual 
reports and estimates. 
Your obedient, &c. 
J. J. ABeRT, Colonel Corps T.E. 
E. Meriam, Esq., N. Y. 


The first submarine charge was fired on Pot Rock the 9th of 
August, 1851, as above stated, and from that date to the 16th October, 
eighty-five charges were fired; of these, twenty-seven were of seventy- 
eight pounds, and ae were of 125 pounds each; containing in all 
9,356 pounds of powder. 

In the month of October last, Chevalier Steen de Bille, Charge d’Af- 
faires of Denmark, made application to Professor Bache for information 
relative to M. Maillefert’s plan of submarine blasting, and as to the suc- 
cess attending his operation at the Gate, and was referred by him to 
Lieut. Bartlett, of the U. S. navy, and assistant in the U. S. coast sur- 
vey, then and now on duty at the Gate. Lieutenant Bartlett, in his 
repy to the enquiry dated October 16th, 1851, (which Chevalier Steen 
de Bille kindly permits us to use) says: “When M. Maillefert com- 
menced his attack on Pot Rock in Hurl Gate, there was but eight feet 
at low water on the rock, vow tt can safely be asserted, that there is 
not less than sixteen feet at low water. - * . It 
would not be possible to reduce Pot Rock by any other method of which 
T have any knowledge, than that used by M. Maillefert.” 

By the above statement, it will be seen, that eigh¢ feet of Pot Rock 
was broken down by eighty-five submarine charges. 

From the 17th of October to the 17th November, fifty-eight charges 
of 125 pounds each, were fired on this rock; consuming 7,250 pounds 
of powder. 

A survey was made on Pot Rock on the 17th of November, by Lieut. 
Bartlett, ie result of which he communicated in a letter, of which the 
following is 8 copy:— 


Hurl Gate 34 p.m. Friday, Nov. \7th, 1851. 
S1r.—I have made a very complete examination of Pot Rock, at low 
tide, to-day. I have to say now, in anticipation of the plotted sheet, 
that there is not less than eighteen feet and a quarter of water on any 
part of Pot Rock at low water to-day. Assoon as possible, I will give 
you the plane of reference to mean low water. 
Yours, &c. 
W. A. Bartuett, Lieutenant, U.S. Assistant 
Mr. Meriam. in the Coast Survey. 
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On the 8th day of November, I addressed a communication to Col. 
J. J. Abert, Chief of the Bureau of Top. Engineers, informing him of 
the progress of the work at the Gate, which communication also con- 
tained a copy of the note addressed to me by Lieut. Bartlett, the day 
previous, stating there was not less than eighteen feet and a quarter of 
water on any part of Pot Rock at low water on the 7th. 

The following is a copy of the reply: 


Bureau Top. Engineers, 12th November, 1851. 
Srr.—I have received your letter of the 8th, stating the success which 
has attended the operations for removing the “ Pot Rock” from Hurl 
Gate passage. 
The information is highly gratifying. 
Yours, &c. 
J. J. Apert, Col. Corps, T.E. 


E. Meriam, Esq., New York. 

From the 8th of November to the 12th of December, ninety-one 
charges, of 125 pounds each, were fired on this rock; consuming 
11,375 pounds of powder. The greater portion of these charges were 
fired in water of more than twenty feet in depth, with a view to the 
removal of the rock te the depth of twenty-four feet. 

A thorough and very minute survey was made on Pot Rock during 
the month of January. The soundings were made every nine feet the 
length, and every three feet the width of the rock. 


Area of the Pot Rock. 


At the depth of twenty-four feet, the extreme length is 225 feet, and 
the extreme width sixty feet. 


Soundings on Pot Rock. 
360 soundings were made on Pot Rock, with the following results:— 


8 Soundings of 19 feet. 
1 do of 193 do. 
20 do of 194 do. 
8 do of 19% do. 
54 do from 20 to 204 feet. 
42 do from 21 to 213? do. 
72 do from 22 to 224 do. 
54 do from 23 to 234 do. 
107 do from 24to30 do. 


The soundings are related to a plane of mean low water. 


Comparison of Depth before and since Blusting. 
August Ist, 1851—Mean low water, 8 feet. 
Do. Ist, do. —Mean high water, 14} feet. 
January, §1852—Mean low water, 19 feet. — 
Do. do. —Mean high water, 254 feet. 
Increased depth eleven feet. 


The highest point of Pot Rock, as will be seen by the soundings 
stated above, is now nineleen feet under the surface at mean low water, 
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and the condition of this important thoroughfare, formerly, and only six 
months ago, one of the most dangerous in the world, has undergone 
such a change, that the old name and designation, “ Hurl Gate,” ought 
not to be used any more. 

This splendid result has been obtained by a labour of three months and 
twenty-one days, between the 19th of August, (when the first charge 
was fired on this rock,) and the 12th of December, when the cold wea- 
ther compelled M. Maillefert to suspend operations for a while. During 
this period, two hundred and thirty-four submarine charges have been 
fired upon Pot Rock, (twenty-seven of which were of seventy-eight 
pounds each, and two hundred and seven of one hundred and twenty- 
five pounee each), consuming in all 27,981 pounds of powder, as above 
stated. 

We propose now to speak of the other Rocks as follows:—In addi- 
to the breaking down of Pot Rock, M. Maillefert has removed a danger- 
ous rock, described on the chart as “ Bald-headed Billy.” 

In a communication addressed to us by Professor Bache, Superinten- 
dant of the Coast Survey, under date of December 3rd, 1851, he says: 
‘‘T send an extract of a letter from Lieutenant Bartlett, in regard to the 
removal of Bald-headed Billy.” The extract is in the words following: 
‘¢The work at Hurl Gate and its approaches, continues to produce valu- 
able results. In my last report, I intimated that ‘ Bald-headed Billy,” 
a dangerous rock lying near Halsey’s or Hallet’s Dock, (vide report of 
Lieutenant Commander D. D. Porter, Assistant in the Coast Survey, ) 
would soon be demolished and removed. _I have now the honour to re- 
port, that it has been done most effectually, and transported to deepest 
water in mid-channel. By accurate measurement of this ‘ Boulder,” 
after a submarine explosion had dislodged it from its bed, it was found 
to be sixteen feet long, ten feet wide, and eight feet deep, and as it was 
too heavy to be floated whole, it was then split by drilling, and the two 
parts separately floated away to deep water, being lifted by the Iron 
Cylinder floats at high water.” 

Two other dangerous rocks, opposite Mr. Edwin Hoit’s Mansion, 
have been destroyed by M. Maillefert. On one of these rocks, a vessel 
was wrecked shortly after he commenced operations at the Gate. 

Eleven charges, of 125 pounds each, have been fired on Frying Pan, 
but no survey has since been made on that rock. 

Four charges, of 125 ee each, and three charges of seventy-eight 
pounds each, have been fired on JVay’s Iteef. No survey has since been 
made on this reef. 

Professor Bache, writing us in relation to the operations at the Gate, 
under date of December 8th, says: “ J have received a very interesting 
report from Lieutenunt Bartlett."—This report has been appended to 
the annual report made to Congress by the Superintendent of the U.S. 
Cvast Survey, and was presented to the Senate and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. Mr. Borland, from that Committee, reported in 
favour of printing five thousand copies of the report, and the Senate 
adopted the report of the Committee. 

The Superintendant of the Coast Survey writes us, under date of 
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January 13th, that it will be several weeks before this report will be 
printed. Therefore, we shall not be able to lay it before the public until 
the printed copies are first placed upon the desk of the Members of 
Congress. 

Professor A. D. Bache, Superintendent of the U.S. Coast Survey, 
from the commencement of the agitation of the subject touching the re- 
moval of the rocks at the Gate, has afforded every facility and aid in his 
power, he takes a deep interest in this work. 

The following is a list of the names of the persons, firms, and Com- 
mercial Institutions, who have made advances in money towards defray- 
ing the expenses of removing the rocks from the Channel of Hurl Gate, 
viz: 


F. Cottenett. A. Woodhull. 

Benkhard and Hutton. Boorman, Johusten, aud Co. 
Robert B. Minturn. L. S. Suarez. 

John Bridge. Mercantile Mutual Insurance Co. 
Robert Kermit. Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
Brown Brothers, and Co. General Mutual Insurance Co. 
James G. King. Astor Mutual Insurance Co. 
Adam Norrie. Union Mutual Insurance Co. 
William B. Astor. F. A. Delano, jun. 

Jacob Little. A. H. Ward. 

Goodhue, and Co. George B. Deforest and Co. 
Joshua Macy, and Sons. S. J. Beebee. 

Henry Ruggles. Charles H. Marshall. 

Moses Taylor. L. J. Wyeth. 

H. K. Corning. Sun Mutual Insurance Co. 


Messrs. F. Cottenett, James 'G. King, Robert Kermit, and John 
Bridge, have each made a second advance. Some of these subscribers 
will probably increase their subscriptions; we therefore defer stating the 
several amounts in detail. 

We have received towards the expense of removing the rocks, alto- 
gether, 4,160 dollars, being subscriptions to a loan to be re-paid by the 
Government of the United States when Congress shall have iad an 
appropriation therefor. 

We have obtained as a temporary loan, the sum of 932 dollars and 
fifty-seven cents, to be paid when Pot Rock shall have been removed to 
the depth of twenty feet below mean low water. 

We have paid to M. Maillefert, from time to time, 2,780 dollars and 
thirty-four cents, and we have paid for him 2,009 dollars and thirteen: 
cents for powder; 275 dollars for tin canisters; twenty-eight dollars 
and four cents for copper wire, and paper—making in all 5,092 dollars 
fifty-one cents. 

In addition to the amount due for money borrowed, there is owing for 
powder, 1,128 dollars and two cents; for tin canisters 290 dollars and 
forty-nine cents; for anchors, chains, cordage, &c., 240 dollars and 
thirty-one cents; and for India rubber diving dress and life preservers, 
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190 dollars; making together with the amount of money borrowed, 
2,881 dollars and forty cents. 

The removal of such portions of the rock as are less than twenty feet 
below the surface, will require some further outlay of money, the amount 
of which cannot at present be ascertained. 

The subscription made by Mr. Henry Grinnel, towards the expense of 
removing Pot Rock, is 5,000 dollars, of which 2,000 becomes due when 
the rock is removed to the depth of twenty feet, and 3,000 when removed 
to the depth of twenty-four feet. 

That most estimable and worthy citizen. Joseph Walker, has been a 
friend to this enterprise. To those who best know him, I need hardly say 
a word beyond stating this simple fact. When the work was commenced 
he was confined to a sick bed—his illness continued several months. In 
a note addressed to me on the 13th of September, he says: ‘I have 
read in the Journal of Commerce, with great interest, the account of 
the successful operations of M. Maillefert, at Hurl Gate * * * * 
I had hoped to have aided thee in raising the balance of the requisite 
sum after the expenditure of Henry Grinnel’s munificent subscription, 
but I fear my recovery will be too protracted. * * * * “This 
plan,” (referring to advances to carry on the work), ‘ I had mentioned, 
to my neighbour, Walter R. Jones, but nothing was decided on.” 

Mr. Joseph Francis, the inventor of Metallic Life Boats, has kindly 
furnished for gratuitous use at the Gate two of his invaluable Metallic Life 
Boats. These boats have been of great service at the Gate to the sub- 
marine operations on Pot Rock, and it would have been almost an im- 
possibility to have got along with the work without them. On one 
occasion, a column of water, thrown up by the explosion of a charge, 
owing to a very sudden change of wind, was thrown upon the Life-boat 
from which M. Maillefert fired the charge, and entirely filled it with 
water, and had it been a common wooden boat would have sunk it in- 
stantly; notwithstanding the boat being filled with water, it continued 
to float, and M. Maillefert, received no other injury than that of being 
thoroughly drenched. 

During a storm, at the commencement of operations, it became neces- 
sary to afix a light at night on the rocks, which could not have been 
accomplished at the then state of the tide with a common boat. 

The Union Ferry Company, on three different occasions, furnished, 
free of charge, one of their best steam-boats, to enable our citizens to 
visit the Gate, and witness the novel operation of exploding large charges 
of gunpowder, on the surface of rocks, under water. 

Had the removal of Pot Rock by the extraordinary process of drilling 
and blasting been undertaken, hundreds of thousands of dollars would 
have been expended without accomplishing the object. 

The expenses on Pot Rock now amount to about 6,000 dollars, but 
this is a very small sum, considering the importance of the work. 

To yourself, and Joseph Walker, are known the difficulties which pro- 
duced delay in the commencement of this work; at one time, these difh- 
culties gave the enterprise a complete check. They did not, however, 
ultimately prevent the breaking duwn of Pot Rock; but had the effect 
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to increase the expense more than two thousand dollars, by delaying the 
operations to a late period in the season—had it not been for these diffi- 
culties, Pot Rock would have been removed to the depth of twenty-four 
feet, three months ago. 

M. Maillefert will not make any money by these operations, for the 
work will cost as much as he is to receive for blasting these rocks: be- 
sides, this he has been waiting for to do this work, since October, 1849, 
and the necessity of immediate commencement of the present enter- 
prise arose from this fact, and also from the delay of procuring Govern- 
ment appropriations. 

M. Maillefert would have been obliged to abandon his proposal for 
removing these rocks, had not the work been commenced in 1851. 

When operations were commenced on Pot Rock, its apex reached to 
within eight feet of the surface, at mean low water, with sixty feet sound- 
ings on oue side and sixty-two on the other, and had therefore a height 
of fifty-three feet. Being situated near mid-channel, and extending 
crossways of that channel, which is both narrow and crooked, and in a 
see rapid current, constantly changing with the tide, it preser.ts a most for- 
midable and dangerous obstruction to the navigation of this great thorough- 
fare. A rock that rises so near the surface in deep water, is far more 
dangerous than a rock of the same size situate in shoal water, for the 
reason, that when a vessel strikes upon it she may suddenly sink with all 
on board, while in the shoal water the result would be otherwise. 

The operations at the Gate are surrounded with difficulties; they were 
not commenced until late in the season, and the cold was so severe in 
December and January, as to compel M. Maillefert to suspend work. 
From the lst of December to the 31st of January, (both days included, ) 
there have been of freezing temperature, eleven hundred and fifty-five 
hours, some of which has heen intensely cold; leaving but three hun- 
dred and thirty-three hours, during which the temperature was above 
the freezing point; and of this last, much of the time, high winds and 
storms prevailed. Besides this, in short days there is but one available 
tide, and the firing on Pot Rock can only be effected during a few 
minutes of slack water. 

The same difficulties, or greater even, attend the surveying opera- 
tions, which are necessary, not only for the ascertaining the results ob- 
tained, but also for the proper direction of the blasting operations. A 
survey on Pot Rock can only be made during the slack water at low 
tide, and in very favourable weather; a thorough survey of a rock 
of this extent requires, under such circumstances as these, several 
hands. It will easily be understood, that the surveying operations, 
which however, cannot be dispensed with, occasioned great loss of time 
and considerable expense, and are far from being as easy as many suppose 
them to be. 

But these difficulties are far from abating the energy and good courage 
of M. Maillefert. He has recommenced operations on the very first 
favourable day, and confidently trusts that he will be able ’ere long, to 
complete this great and useful work, which has become an object of 
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general interest, and in the execution of which, he has been so far, most 
eminently and most wonderfully successful. 

When M. Maillefert began operations at the Gate, but few persons 
had confidence in his success; the plan of blasting under water, by plac- 
ing the charge on the surface of the rock, without drilling, using the 
water as a fulcrum, or resisting medium, they considered unphilosophi- 
cal; but complete success has attended this great experiment, which he 
has been enabled to make, and the efficiency of this new method of sub- 
marine blasting, has been demonstrated so as to convince the most 
sceptical. 

The removal of the rocks from the Gate is a great undertaking, it is 
a work of necessity, a work of utility, and has been undertaken solely 
for the public pee No individual is to receive a dollar of pecuniary 
benefit, by the accomplishment of the work, but all the advantages de- 
rived from its completion, will inure to the public. It is a life-saving 
enterprize, for had these rocks been allowed to remain, ’ere long some 
ill-fated steamer, filled with passengers, would have been sunk in the 
deep channel of the Gate, by striking on one of these rocks, and perhaps 
half the passengers and crew, would in an unexpected moment, have 
met death in a watery grave. 

Three hundred vessels have passed the Gate in a single day, and some 
of these were large steamers with hundreds of persons on bvard, all of 
which incurred more or less risk in passing this dangerous rock, which 
for two centuries has been a terror to navigators, and for more than a 
century a reproach to the commerce of New York, and a reproach to 
the country, for the reason that no effort had before been made to re- 
move tt. 

Since the commencement of measures preliminary to the beginning of 
the work at the Gate, the lives of five persons have been sacrificed on 
Pot Rock; four, by the upsetting of a boat in passing over the rock, and 
one, that of a person struck in the breast by the tiller of a vessel, the 
rudder of which struck the rock in passing over it. 

Pot Rock is now no longer a terror to navigators—no longer an ob- 
struction to the navigation of the Gate by any vessel, that has used that 
thoroughfare for the last twenty years; and besides this, the triumphant 
success of this plan of blasting has been tested. 

The discovery of this new mode of blasting rocks under water, without 
drilling, the value of which has been demonstrated by the removal of 
one of the most dangerous rocks from the very borders of a whirpool in 
one of the greatest thoroughfares in the world, is worth millions of 
dollars to the Government, independent of the advantages to be derived 
from the removal of these great obstructions to navigation. 

Application will be made to Congress for an appropriation to repay 
the money advanced by individuals to defray the expense of removing 
the rocks from the channel of Hurl Gate, as soon as Pot Rock shall have 
been removed to the depth of twenty feet below mean low water, and 
we trust, in view of the circumstances under which the work has been 
undertaken and thus far accomplished, that the application will be suc- 
cessful. 
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There is a kind and good feeling in the community towards this 
enterprise, and an advance of money in anticipation of the action of 
Congress in the premises, can without doubt be obtained in sufficient 
amount from our good citizens and commercial institutions to complete 
the work. 

This enterprise has paramount claims on our public spirited citizens 
for support, and we trust that such further advances of money, as may 
be wanted, will be fast made, as fast as needed for the work, in anticipa- 
tion of an action of Congress. 

Iam, &c., 
E. MERIAM. 


Supplementary Report. 


Since the completion of the foregoing report, I have received des- 
patches from Washington, of which the following are copies:— 


Coast Survey Office, February 10th, 1852. 

Sr1z.—I send herewith a copy of Lieut. Bartlett’s report on the sound- 
ings made on Pot Rock. 

Iam, &c., 
A. D. Bacue. 

E. Meriam, Esq. 

New York, January 2Gth, 1852. 

Sr1r.—I have the honor to enclose a sheet by which you will be able 
to perceive with much minuteness the results of my latest surveys of Pot 
Rock in Hurl Gate Channel. 

You will perceive that the least depth at mean low water ts now 
nineteen feet. 

These determinations were made with great care on the Ist, 2nd, and 
3rd instant, and can be most fully relied upon, I have withheld my 
report in order to ascertain whether the season would permit further 
operations in blasting by Mons. Maillefert. 

But such is now the condition of the ice in the East River, that there 
is no reasonable prospect of resuming work before March, and I think 
the results are so favorable and of such vast importance to the general 
commerce of the coast, that the facts should be widely known before 
spring. 

re Saleen could be obtained for deepening the water on Hallett’s 
Point, the Frying Pan and Way’s Reef, Hurl Gate could be made the 
best Channel into New York. 

In addition to my former reports, I beg leave to call your attention 
to the notes and remarks on the enclosed sheet, as setting forth all that 
can be said as to Pot Rock work. 

I am, &e. 
Wasuineron A. Bartiett, Lieut. U.S. 
Assistant in U.S. Coast Survey. 
To Professor A. Bache, Superintendent U.S. Coast Survey. 


We stated to you in the general report, that M. Maillefert re-com- 
menced firing on Pot Rock, on Monday, February 2nd, he has continued 
No. 6.—VOL. XXI. 28 
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to fire every week day since that the weather would permit. ‘ The 

notes and remarks,” which Lieut. Bartlett refers to in his letter to pro- 
fessor Bache, contained in the sheet which he enclosed, are copied ver- 
batim into the general report. 

Iam, &c., 
E. Mentam. 
Walter R. Jones, President of the Life. Saving 
Benevolent Assuciations, New York. 

[We understand that M. Maillefert’s process was tried a short time ago at 
Jersey and failed. Ina future number we hope to be enabled to say something 
about it.—Ep.] 


ReEco.uections OF Six Montus in PuGet Sounp. 


(Concluded from page 249. 


Tue arrival of H1.M. steam-vessel Cormorant during these operations 
was hailed with much satisfaction. This circumstance, together with 
the unexpected presence of Captain Baillie and a party from the 
Columbia River, where the Dfodeste was stationed, tended greatly to 
enliven our proceedings; and as the health and comfort of the ship’s 
company was a point which at all times occupied the earnest attention 
of the captain and first-lieutenant, some new amusements were thought 
of, and amongst the number, racing formed one of the most diverting. 
A course was marked out upon a level piece of ground behind the fort, 
posts were planted, and every arrangement made for carrying on this 
exercise in the most approved manner. 

Horses were purchased from the Indians, for a few blankets each, and 
duly trained at the barracks. A fine animal of much celebrity for 
swiftness, was brought from the Columbia, and .backed against the 
Nisqually pet, to add greater zest to the races. A faint description may 
‘suffice to give a general idea of the proceedings on these occasions. 

There were several sweepstakes named, the officers, ship’s company, 
and Indians: the horses regularly entered. Foot races between our people 
and the natives, and the day would not be complete if a greasy pole 
surmounted by a fat leg of mutton, did not adorn the field. Umpires 
were appointed to see “no jockeying” took place. The weighing, the 
colours of the various riders, the hallooing, and the excitement of all 
hands, was most amusing. The horses were started by one of our officers, 
a merry “lad” he was; very tall, white hat, shooting coat, top-boots, 
(home manufacture,) spurs and whip, and what with his hearty laugh, 
and one, two, three, “hoff,” formed no small portion of the fun. The 
epee riders, usually managed to stick on very well; an occasional 

all being the only uccident that ever happened to them. 

The ship’s company’s sweepstakes was productive of great merriment, 
about sixty blue jackets and marines starting once round the course. 
All being mounted (chiefly bare-backed) scarcely was the anxiously 
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anticipated “hoff” uttered, then “off” indeed came half a hundred of 
them, strewing the course in elegant confusion, the poor horses bolting 
in every direction. However on Jack’s regaining his perpendicular he 
generally hied away through brambles and bushes in search of his 
refractory steed. These disasters gave much pleasure to the Indian 
owners of the horses, who have a great notion of their equestrian powers. 
Then came the foot race, in which the natives joined. For a short 
distance these people gained ground, but if the run was extended to an 
considerable length, we always won the prize. The leg of mutton had 
to be reclaimed, and which usually fell to the lot of a sturdy seaman, 
who must certainly have had much practice at a country fair. 

The band playing during the intervals, made the time glide away 

most agreeably; and the day being spent in frolic and good feeling, the 
men returned to the ship tired out, and truly delighted with their recrea- 
tion. It is somewhat remarkable, that during all these races, not one 
accident ever occurred to render the slightest surgical attendance ne- 
cessary. 
Our daily occupation was varied by the arrival of a brig with a cargo of 
coals from Callao, for the use of the Cormorant. Having been unladen 
at Fort Victoria, she was brought down to Nisqually, and filled with a 
cargo of timber and plank, and then sent back to Valparaiso. 

Towards the latter end of August, it was anal that the natives 
on the north side of Vancouver’s Island, had shewn specimens of 
coal to the master of a Hudson Bay trader. The Cormorant was at 
once despatched to ascertain the correctness of this intelligence. She 

roceeded through Haro Strait, and when in the vicinity of Mc’ Neill’s 
harbour, some parties explored the adjacent country. An abundance of 
coal was discovered, some pits were dug, and a coal formation found to 
exist. The steamer obtained sixty tons from the Indians, who brought 
it off in their canoes; blankets, tobacco, &c., being bartered for it, ue 
costing the government 4s. 6d. per ton. It appeared thatthey gathered 
it from the surface of the soil. Some of it was afterwards consumed 
by the Cormorant, and pronounced to be of a very fair quality. 

The fact of coal abounding so near to Fort Victoria, must be a matter 
of the greatest import in any future endeavour to establish a trade 
between Vancouver Island, and China; and therefore especially grati- 
fying to the supporters of Captain Synge’s recent proposal to create a 
line of communication from Canada to the West Coast, by crossing 
North America. The enormous charge for freight from Chili to Van- 
eouver Island would materially retard his plans, since it cost upwards of 
£2,000 to bring 3 or 400 tons from Callao. But when it is known that 
this necessary auxiliary in all operations by steam, is to be procured 
within so short a distance of the settlement, and at so reasonable a rate, 
it cannot fail to add an additional inducement to promoting his ex- 
cellent and praiseworthy scheme. 

About the latter end of June we had the pleasure of hearing that 
our old friends the Herald and Pandora, were in the Strait. Prepara- 
tions were at once made for sending them fresh stock, as they had ex- 
perienced many privations in their long and weary passage from Panama. 
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The launch was put in requisition, and loaded with eleven sheep, besides 
three barrels of lime for surveying purposes. The utmost haste was 
made to meet them at port Towniend: but a gale of wind prevented her 
getting there until the morning, and after they had sailed for Victoria. 
They were seen from Point Wilson, and a couple of natives being pro- 
mised an old shirt, if they would paddle after them with a letter, the 
errand was readily undertaken. On the following day the canoe re- 
turned, and during the night a surveying boat from the Herald came 
for the stock; her worthy captain not forgetting to send some prime 
“Trish” whiskey, which was discussed in a very appropriate manner. 

On a very sultry evening in the latter part of September, Nisqually 
was visited by a thunder storm of unusual severity. The wind, during 
the day had oe at south-east, and the sky overcast with dense clouds. 

Towards 7h. p.m., the thunder roared in the most awful manner, 
and its grandeur was greatly increased by the reverberations amongst 
the neighbouring woods, which were set on fire in several places by the 
vivid flashes of lightning. The band had assembled on the poop, and 
the men were smoking their accustomed pipe on the half deck and 
galley. The midshipmen had just finished their tea, and the boatswain 
was iar sitting at the door of his cabin. A sudden report (as if 
many of the guns had gone off,) threw all hands into the utmost con- 
sternation. The band terror stricken, made a simultaneous rush for 
the main hatchway, and the men from the galley i oar A aa 
darted off in a body for the upper deck. A scene of confusion ensued 
which it is difficult to describe. The lightning passing out on the star- 
board side through the branch of the conductor in the berth, had the 
effect of clearing it in an instant. The port branch passing through 
the boatswain’s cabin, being well charged with electricity, threw its 
occupant into the middle of the steerage. 

The panic having somewhat subsided, the well was sounded, but 
nothing to indicate the slightest damage to the ship was discovered by 
this operation. The smell of sulphur however, at once solved the 
the mystery. The ship had been struck by lightning. On subsequent 
investigation, it was found to have been a double stroke, one fork 
striking the main-royal spindle, and the other received by the main- 
mast itself, just above the spider hoop. Those who were standing near 
the mast on the upper deck describe the effect of the fluid as causing the 
mast to be illuminated with a most beautiful stream of purple light. 
The injury sustained on this alarming occasion, absolutely amounted to 
nothing. Where the lightning came in contact with the spindle, a slight 
fusion only had taken place. At the bottom of the main-mast, about four 
feet above the upper deck, the nails which secure the butts of the con- 
ductor were a little started. On either side of the ship where the con- 
ductor meets the copper, the latter was lifted, as if done with a chisel. 
Thus, under the hand of Divine Providence, one of the most fearful and 
disastrous casualties which can peril a sailor's life, was rendered harmless 
through the agency of a well constructed means of carrying off this des- 
tructive fluid; and attended with no other consequences than those of 
causing @ momentary scene of confusion amongst the crew. 
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It would be unjust to the talented and indefatigable inventor of these 
conductors, if the present opportunity were not taken to express the con- 
fidence which every person who witnessed this appalling scene, place in 
the efficacy of his plan. It being their unanimous conviction, that had 
the ship not been fitted by him, and in a manner so as safely to carry 
off the heavy discharge of electric fluid which struck her on this memo- 
rable evening, not only the main-mast, but the ship herself would have 
in all probability been destroyed, besides entailing a sacrifice of human 
life which it would be heart-rending to contemplate. 

This single instance alone, should therefore be sufficient to convince 
the advocates of ‘other methods” of supplying our ships with lightning 
conductors, that until they can shew their efficiency by such an example 
as is here recorded, their schemes of combating the violence of an electric 
discharge, will remain unheeded; and they may rest perfectly assured 
that no seaman will trust their inefficient ropes or wires, or place the 
least reliance in any other plan, than the inimitable and eminently success- 
ful one, already provided by Sir William Snow Harris. 

The period for our departure to the northward being come, after 
taking a kind farewell of the inhabitants of the ri age the ship was 
unmoored and towed by the Cormorant, to Victoria. In entering the 
narrows, ‘we passed over a sunken ledge, laid down in the chart, and got 
6 fathoms. On clearing Vashon Island the weather became very thick, 
which prevented our getting a view of the inlet, or enjoying the magni- 
ficent scenery which it presents. We anchored in the bay off Esquimalt, 
on the anniversary of Camperdown, having been the greater part of a 
day on the passage. A very short stay was made here, and on the 
morning of the 12th, we were again in the wake of the steamer. When 
clear of the Strait, the hawsers parted, in consequence of the heavy swell 
setting in from the westward; three hearty cheers were given her, and 
sail was then made for California. 

It may not be unimportant to observe, that the strait of De Fuca, as 
well as the coast from Cape Flattery to San Francisco is subject to 
dense fogs from about October to April; so much so, that on our being 
towed from Victoria we scarcely saw the steamer at all, which rendered 
our steerage very troublesome. It has already been remarked that on 
our arrival in the Strait, early in April, the land was frequently ob- 
scured, whilst the sun was quite clear overhead. The master, who had 
provided himself with the ‘‘ pendulum horizon,”* before leaving England, 
was frequently enabled, whilst on this coast, to avail himself of its use 
in finding his position; this simple auxiliary to the sextant rendering an 
observation possible, when without its aid, he would have had to endure 
all that perplexity and anxiety, inseparable from the cautious navigation 
of a ship, when beset by fogs near the land. 

In concluding this brief sketch, it may be as well to say a few words 
on the character and disposition of the tribes inhabiting these regions, 
adding also, a remark upon their capability of profiting by civilization. 


in instrument is described in our volume for 1844, and observations with 
t also.—Ep, 
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As a general rule, they are cunning in the extreme; addicted to 
theft; exceedingly filthy in their habits; and often known to commit 
the most atrocious murders for the sake of plunder. One instance of 
the latter crime, in particular, came under our observations whilst in 
this place. A well known chief, called ‘‘ King George,” residing in the 
Strait, and, who prided himself on his riches, especially in having a gold 
laced cap, and a pair of old epaulettes, had been boasting of his treasures 
to another chief. This man determined to rob him; ‘he was watched, 
waylaid, murdered in cold blood, and stripped of everything. Many 
other acts of the same ferocious description were narrated to us during 
our sojourn here. 

We had, however, no reason to complain of the disposition of these 
Indians, having always found them most willing to oblige, cheerful, and 
quite able to appreciate a joke: not averse to labour, if honestly paid. 
They are excessively fond of gambling, and will sit for whole daye in 
the enjoyment of this pastime. Instances are not wanting in which a 
man, after having staked his wife and children on the pane had actually 
pee his own liberty for another chance, and on losing it, had resigned 

imself as the slave of the winner. 

It has been argued that these natives are incapable of any degree of 
civilization, and that the flattening of their heads tends to dull and 
destroy their mental faculties. These notions do not appear to hold 
generally, for our experience amongst them gave anything but a bad 
impression as to their wit, or power of acquiring information,, They 
are very superstitious, believing in all sorts of evil spirits; the sole occu- 

ation of their “medicine men,” or enchanters, being to keep these 
imaginary phantoms from the sick or dying. They have an ill-defined 
idea about a future state, imagining that after death their souls will 
return to some favorite hunting ground, but it did not appear that they 
possessed the slightest knowledge of a supreme being, or indeed of any 
spirit whose goodness prevailed thoughout the universe. 

They are clever mimics, and apt at discovering any peculiarity of 
character, affixing some ridiculous sobriquet to the person shewing the 
least sign of oddity. A young boy (since dead) who was brought to 
England in our ship, soon learned the English language, and also 
picked up some Spanish phrases. He knew several native dialects, yet, 
was an excellent specimen of a “‘flathead;” his disposition was such as to 
endear him to every person on board, and before his death he had made 
much progreas in reading and writing. 

It will be a bright day for the natives of Vancouver Island when 
their country becomes the seat of commerce and civilization. It will be 
a happy hour when the glorious light of christianity sheds its gladdening 
rays amongst them; and, by the introduction of intellectual cultivation 
and European manners, they are changed from their present forlorn and 
benighted state, into new and happy life, which has hitherto been 
withheld from these debased and neglected Indians. 
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Notes oN A VoyaGe To Carina 1n Her Masesty’s Late Screw 
STEAMER Reynarp.—P, Cracroft, Commander. 


Funchal, Sierra Leone. 


On Saturday, June 2nd, at 2 p.m. we steamed out of Portsmouth harbour 
and anchored at Spithead, banked the fires up, took in powder and shells 
and embarked Mr. Duncan the African traveller, two persons, Messrs. 
Mc. Cosky and Aberdeen, sent out by the Botanical Society, and a free 
black, with a quantity of presents for the King of Dahomeh, also 
supernumerary officers and no end of parcels for the Coast of Africa, 
Cape of Good Hope, South America, and East India Stations, and at 
6 p.m. left Spithead for Plymouth. Having arrived in Hamoaze on 
Sunday forenoon, we completed coals and water on Monday, and on 
Tuesday morning at 10 a.m. embarked mails for Madeira, St. Nicholas, 
(Cape Verds), Sierra Leone, and Ascension.* 

‘We steamed out of the sound at half-past two in the afternoon and 
half an hour afterwards lifted propeller and made all sail. 

At eleven p.m. Lizard Lights were north, from which took the 
departure. On the 7th calm, commenced steaming at 3h. 20m. r.M., till 
] p.m. on the 8th; temperature of engine room 85° 

14th.—6 a.m. observed Porto Santo thirty to thirty-five miles distant, 
and discovered an error in the starboard compass of three-quarters of a 
point, ship’s head south-westerly; at 6 p.m. came to with B B in Funchal 
Roads, in 26 fathoms, veered to 48; Looe Rock W.b.N., Old Fort E.N.E., 
Convent near Signora de Monte, N.N.E. half a mile off shore. 

Found in Funchal Roads the American corvettes Portsmouth and 
York 7 own, the former with the broad pendant of Commodore Benjamin 
Cooper, which I saluted with eleven guns, and the Portuguese flag with 
twenty-one guns. The Seagull packet arrived on the 15th, having 
sailed from Falmouth on the 6th. 

On the 17th at 5 a.m. steamed out of Funchal Roads; at 6h. 30m. 
lifted propeller and made sail. On Tuesday the 19th, at 2h. 30m. a.m., 
in taking in the lower studding sail, ship going nine knots, Henry 
Mains, belonging to my galley, fell overboard; rounded to and picked 
him up, thanks to the life buoy burning well;—a miraculous escape. 

On Saturday at 2 a.m. hove to off St. Nicholas, and at 8 a.m. off the 
fort in St. George’s Bay; landed the mail and proceeded at 10 a.m., 
(passed to the southward of Bona Vista), and on Wednesday the 27th 
at 2h. 15m. p.m. anchored off Portendic, with B B. in 54 fathoms coarse 
sand and broken shells, with the following bearings,—a remarkable 
Palm Tree N. 65° E.; Hut on the beach S. 53° E.; Extreme of land 
to northward N. 29° E., off shore about three miles and a half. 

On Thursday the 28th of June being the anniversary of Her Majesty’s 

ft. in. 

* June 5th, draught in Hamoaze shackled to a buoy " : 


By Stern 1 1 
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coronation, dressed the ship with mast-head flags, and had a grand 
battue with G guns and small arms at targets, firing 21 shells, practice 
but indifferent owing to the heavy ground swell, the shells pretty 
fair. 

On approaching and anchoring off Portendic ( West Coast of 
Africa.)—Great attention ought always to be paid to the lead in this 
locality, as there is a constant indraught along the coast very uncertain 
in force, and there are no dangers the approach to which will not be 
indicated by the soundings. Having arrived in lat. 18° 17’, and with 
the help of a good glass discovered the Palm Tree, (it is sometimes ver 
difficult to find), stand to the southward until you observe on the beac 
about two miles and a half distant from the tree, a low dark wooden hut, 
bring this to bear east and the palm about north-east, and anchor in 44 
fathoms, about two miles off shore. 

If it be wished to communicate, the state of the beach should be 
observed from the mast-head, and if apparently practicable, be careful 
to avoid a spit to the northward of the hut as the sea breaks on it with 
some violence and for a considerable distance out, I should recommend 
in landing to use a grapnel, and veer in, as the surf sometimes increases 
very suddenly, particularly after twelve o'clock, making it difficult to 
launch the boat. The best landing is abreast the hut in the vicinity of 
which a few moors (Trazarts) are located, their miserable tents are about 
three feet high, the only furniture a mat and iron pot, in fact, it is im- 

ossible to imagine a more perfect picture of poverty and wretchedness. 

hese people are under the sway of a chief named Abdallah well known 
to the gum traders under the cognomen of the “duke,” and are stationed 
here to inform him of the arrival, and to assist in loading the vessels 
that are sent at the proper season from the Gambia for the produce of 
the gum forests in the interior; they appear to subsist principally on fish 
which are caught with stake nets, as they do not possess such a thing 
as a boat or canoe, and are very badly off for water, the wells shewn me 
being only holes scooped in the sand about half a mile from the beach, 
the contents of which were almost putrid, and savoured very much both 
in smell and taste to those of Harrowgate. 

A little tobacco, powder, shot, needles, &c., will procure an equivalent 
of excellent fish, almost the only article, besides ostrich’s eggs, and 
occasionally the flesh of what appeared to be a species-of roe deer, they 
have to give in exchange. These moors appear to be a mixed race, 
dark complexioned, tall, and generally well made, with high cheek bones, 
and most expressive eyes; their clothing is very scanty, short leather 
drawers and a burnoose, being almost the sole covering of the mep, the 
head and feet bare, all wear a gregory or amulet, round the neck, sewn 
in leather, and most of them had a smattering of our vernacular. I 
brought three of them on board with me, and like true savages sat 
wanted nearly every thing they saw for “backsheesh,” but althoug 
their wishes were not quite all complied with they went away apparently, 
well satisfied, after having had the inner man well fortified, and spent 
the night comfortably on a sail spread for them under the poop awning. 

There is no appearance of cultivation in the neighbourhood of Por- 
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tendic. The soil (if soil it can be called) consists almost entirely of loose 
sand, and presents a series of ridges and hillocks as far as the eye can 
reach into the interior; these are interspersed with low scrubby fhanhes 
principally the milk plant, with some of the commonest species of salt 
wort, sea lavender, &c. Two or three donkeys straying about appeared 
to find something to keep their teeth occupied; camels’ dung appeared 
to be the only fuel, although doubtless some of the ligneous plants afford 
a scanty supply. 

In concluding this sketch I cannot help mentioning how desirable and 
even necessary in my opinion a land mark would be here. It would 
greatly assist our men-of-war, who have to call off the place almost 
monthly. 

I observed that where a firm footing could be obtained ashore, it was 
upon a concrete of the very hardest description formed of sand and sea 
shells from which the salt had been evaporated by the heat of the sun. 
I brought a piece of it on board with me as a specimen, and with so 
good a foundation the expense of erecting a mark twenty or thirty feet 
high would be trifling. 

I must not omit to mention that Mr. Duncan, the African traveller, 
went ashore with me to act as interpreter if necessary, well armed with 
cutlass and pistol. His services however were not put in requisition. I 
should advise boats’ crews to be always armed wherever a landing may 
be attempted on the coast. 

On Saturday, June 30th, at 7h. 30m. a.m., weighed from Pontendic; 
at daylight on July Ist, observed the French frigate Penelope with 
the broad pendant of Commodore Baudin in tow of a French steamer. 
At Ih. 15m. rounded Cape Verde and saluted him with eleven guns 
which was returned with an equal number. Found an error in the star- 
board compass of half a point to the westward in making Cape Verde. 
At Gh. a.M. on the 3rd we lost the trade wind, and commenced steam- 
ing, using fore and aft sails, and square sails when possible, winds very 
light and variable with heavy rain squalls. 

Temperature of Engine Room 100° 
: Stoke hole 130° 

On Thursday the 5th, at 5h. 30m. p.m., came to in Sierra Leone 

River with mails bottom, in 15 fathoms. 


ft, in. 
Draught of water, Forward 10 10 
sf Aft 12 0 





By stern 1 2 





The Adelaide colonial schooner arrived at 6h. with the acting governor 
(Mr. Pine,) from the Sherboro. Found here the French brig transport 
Le Pilote. Employed on the 6th and 7th, taking on board coals and 
water, discharged the supernumeraries for this station, including Mr. 
Duncan, the African traveller, and his dogs and peacocks. At 6h. P.M. 
on the 7th weighed and steamed out of the river. At 2h. a.m. having 
gained an offing of forty miles to the westward, shaped a course for Rio. 
On Tuesday the 10th at Sh. 30m. a.M., lifted propeller, stowed anchors, 
unbent cables, and proceeded under sail only. The same evening the 
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mids’ steward, Thomas Daniel, while in a state of intoxication jumped 
overboard, and was drowned; lost the life buoy also; owing to the fuze 
not igniting. Crossed the equator about midnight of the 12th in long. 
22° W. 

On Sierra Leone, 5c.—The beauty of the scenery in the neighbour- 
hood of Free Town, has I think been much exaggerated. The practice of 
firing the country to destroy the underwood, (principally the indigo plant 
which grows with great luxuriance,) has given it a denuded appearance, 
and on the summits of the hills, the tall, gaunt skeletons of what were 
ouce magnificent cotton trees, detract much from the picturesque. But the 
great drawback is the want of cultivation, for the small patches of Indian 
corn and vegetables scattered about can scarcely be distinguished from 
the surrounding verdure with which the hills are clothed to their very 
tops. How different is this verdure from that grassy swarth close crop- 
ped by nibbling sheep of our own favoured country! Here, no signs of 
life or animation are visible beyond the limits of the town. One solitary 
house perched at a considerable elevation overlooks the gulleys which on 
three sides of Free Town gather at this rainy season the contributions 
of the surrounding hills, and pour them down, swamping the land on 
which it is built; its site has evidently been very badly selected. 

The access to Sierra Leone is very easy; in entering the river keep 
close to the southern shore; ‘the Carpenter,” is the only danger and 
may be readily avoided. I should recommend anchoring above the 
landing place at the commissariat store, the situation would be less 
exposed to the influence of the noxious vapour that is seen rising about 
sunset, and spreading like a table cloth over that part of the town called 
Maroon Town; there can be little doubt, that inhaling it has proved 
fatal to many a European, and even the natives themselves suffer from 
its deadly influence. The opposite side of the river is low and well 
wooded, and though apparently a swamp, is, I am informed, a fine table 
a capable if cleared, of sak anything. It is called the Bullam’s 

ountry. 

As ee as a man-of-war has anchored for the first time in this part 
of the world, she is beset by kroomen eager to be employed; and as the 
weather was extremely hot and disagreeable, pouring torrents at ioter- 
vals, I engaged through two “headmen,” the services of thirty-eight 
others at one shilling per diem each, and two shillings the headmen, to 
assist in completing our coals and water. The Commissariat depart- 
ment lending casks for the latter purpose, two launches I was obliged to 
hire at the rate of £1 per diem. 

‘Free Town” is soon seen and easily described, the most conspicuous 
buildings are the governor’s house, barracks, and church; the two former 
have little to recommend them, the last is a rare specimen of the effects 
of colonial peculation and incapacity. For the sum it cost, in these days 
a moderate sized cathedral might be constructed. Most of the houses are 
built on the West India model, enclosed by a stone veranda which is 
open on the ground floor and carefully closed above by “jealouses,” but 
although the streets are laid out with great regularity the grass growing 
in them, the rusty lamp posts minus the lamps, and many houses in 
ruins, give it a most forlorn appearance. The only indication of pros- 
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perity are in the shops of the petty traders, (all blacks of course), whose 
wares of the most ordinary description of English goods are exposed 
in the open street for sale. Figures in policemen’s clothes, caricatures of 
our metropolitan force, preserve order and are not a little proud of their 
dignity; it is impossible however to repress a smile at their ridiculous 
appearance. 

In company with Mr. Pine, (the acting governor of the colony) I 
visited the establishment of the Church Missionary Society at Fourah 
Bay, and was much gratified. The principal, Mr. Jones, seemed a shrewd 
intelligent coloured man, full of zeal for the cause, which is indeed one 
of much promise for the African. Twenty young negroes are being edu- 
cated here, either for normal teachers or for the church, as _ their incli- 
nation and abilities prompt; and who can predict the effects that 
may result from their exertions in enlightening their own race and 
spreading a knowledge of Christ in the benighted regions of this 
mighty continent. The trade of the colony is on the increase, the 
following statement shews to what amount, and it may not be out 
of place to mention that the navigation laws (now repealed) have been 
here a dead letter. It was found to be utterly impossible to carry them 
out without completely prostrating all trade; even the necessary supplies 
of food could not have been procured, had the attempt to enforce them 


been persevered in. 
in 1834 £65,558 (Montgy. Martin, p. 544. 
Exports Total value {2 1846 £125,818 (B B, 1848.) 
in 1847 £100,878 


in 1834 £100,488 (My. Martin, p. 542. 


in 1836 £96,997 Do. 
Imports Do. f 1846 £105,368 (Pary. B B, 1848.) 


in 1847 £116,689 Do 

The customs duties on imports amounted in 1837 to £7,720; in 1847 
to £16,371; (Parliamentary B. B., 1848) the net revenue of the colony 
in 1847, was £20,653 4s. 9d. (Parliamentary B. B., 1848.) 

The contract price of beef we found #d. a pound and vegetables a 
farthing, almost nominal in fact; fruit was to be had in profusion, pine 
apples from 4d. to 1d, a piece; and our davit guye when we sailed were 
so laden with these and Bananas that I wonder the davits were not 
carried away. oe 

At 3h. a.m. on the 25th, struck soundings off the Abrolhos Shoals, 
19 fathoms, soft white sand and coral, during the whole time we were 
in the vicinity of these shoals, the weather was squally. 

At 2h. 20m. a.m, we hove to off Raza and got the steam up, but 
owing to the rusty state of the cylinders were unable to start the engines 
till 10h. 30m. a.M.; proceeded into the haroour, and at 11h. 40m. came 
to with small bower in 14 fathoms; banked the fires up. Found here 
Tweed, Crescent, and Seagull packet, (arrived on the 24th,) and the 
Brandywine, American frigate with the broad pendant of Commodore 
Stoarer. Saluted the Brazilian flag with twenty-one guns, and Ame- 
rican commodore with eleven. At daylight on Sunday the 29th, took 
H.M.S. Tweed in tow and towed her as far as Raza (Maximum speed 
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five knots and a half); Hove to under the island till noon, then 
returned and anchored again with the following bearings, Sugar Loaf 
§., Rat Island N.W.4W., Palace, W.b.S. 

At 9h. p.m. arrived H.M.S. Cleopatra, from Plymouth, sailed on the 
14th of June. 


Nores on New Cateponia, by Capt. Edward Woodin, of the barque 
Eleanor. 


The southern extremity of New Caledonia is in lat. 22° 30’ S., long. 
166° 50’ E. The land is low, and not visible from the southern part of 
the great reef that surrounds it; the southern extreme of the reef is in 
lat. 23° S., long. 166° 55’ E. New Caledonia is seldom more than 
eight to ten leagues in breadth, but the chain of mountains which forms 
the interior, extends north-west and south-east about eighty leagues. 
On the south-west side a coral reef extends along the whole coast, 
forming a steep wall to seaward, level with the water's edge, having no 
soundings within two ships’ length of it, with 150 fathoms line. There 
are several passages through the reef, admitting ships of the largest 
size, with good anchorage inside in from 18 to 10 and 8 fathoms, The 
bottom is sandy near the reef, but towards the shore changes to a blueish 
stiff mud. In clear weather, and the sun at an altitude of 20°, a ship 
may be (with a look-out on the top-sail-yard) navigated up and cown 
the coast inside the reef for nearly seventy-five miles. Vessels should 
be kept nearer the coast-line than the reef, as when the latter is 
approached, there are many spits of coral which would not be seen, were 

e sun obscured, until the ship was close upon them. The coast-line 
is mostly clear, and there are few dangers but what are visible. Inside 
the reef there are a number of islands of considerable size, situated about 
from three to four miles from the mainland, forming most excellent 
harbours, with a depth of water from 11 to 3 fathoms. In fact, one of 
these harbours to which there is a direct entrance through the reef, is a 
natural wet dock which would contain a number of large vessels, and a 
more excellent depédt for the accommodation of steamers could not 
perhaps be found in the world. Distant about twelve or fourteen miles 
in a south-east direction, fresh water may be obtained in many of the 
islands, and an abundance of firewood. On the mainland fresh water 
may always be procured, and in many places boats can enter the small 
fresh water rivers and fill from icupete The north-east side does not 
furnish more than three good harbours, and it requires great caution in 
approaching them, as there is a chain of reefs fronting the whole length 
of the coast, with many detached, diverging from one to nine miles from 
the shore, with no cchotage inside of them until about 150 miles to 
the north-west, where the reef is continuous for some miles and forms a 
good anchorage. 

The whole coast of New Caledonia, on both sides, has at a distance a 
most uninviting appearance, except about forty miles at the north-west 
end, where the land is thickly covered with vegetation to the water's 
edge. On entering the rivers, a fine alluvial country is found, and on 
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the north-east side more particularly, the scenery is grand beyond 
description. Most of the land has evidently been formed from the 
washing down of soil from the high lands for ages. In some places the 
land is formed into small islands, with a good boat-channel between 
them, forming most picturesque views seen froma height. In the vallies 
there are many groves of the courie-pine growing large enough to make 
spars for vessels of 300 to 400 tons, and on the island there are many 
other trees of large dimensions, fit for ship-building and other pur- 
oses. 

. A stranger visiting this country would imagine it was thickly populated, 
in consequence of the natives (generally speaking two or three friendly 
tribes) assembling together, whenever Europeans make their appearance. 
That it has been thickly populated at sometime there can be little doubt, 
not only from the appearance of the neglected cultivation, but from 
statements made by the elder inhabitants. Captain Kent in H.M.S. 
Buffalo, who discovered and named Port Saint Vincent in 1803, men- 
tioned that the natives were very numerous there; at the present time 
there is not twenty natives to be found all around that fine harbour. 
For many miles round the south end, and on the coast W.N.W. fifty 
miles from Port Saint Vincent, there is not a native establishment to be 
seen. The natives are most numerous at the north-west end of the 
island, and there is a considerable number residing on the adjacent islands 
inside the reefs on the south-west side, generally employed fishing, who 
are all subject to the chiefs on the main land. The whole population of 
New Caledonia would probably not be underrated at 25,000, although 
the French Roman Catholic missionaries have stated the population to 
be 60,000; but these gentlemen reside in that part of the island where 
the population is most numerous, and have not travelled much into the 
interior. There are now residing at Balade Harbour eleven French 
missionaries. 

The traveller finds great inconvenience from the many different dialects 

spoken by the inhabitants, differing considerably at places not more than 

" twenty miles distant from each other, yet the chiefs visit each other 
from greater distances and seem to converse familiarly. The langua 
does not seem to partake of the Malayan, nor of the New Hollander’s, 
nor of the New Zealander’s, and seems to be distinct from that of any of 
the contiguous islands. 

The climate is very salubrious, by reason of the cool south-east winds 
, blowing from April to October. There are frequent gales of winds 
from November to March, accompanied with heavy rains from the 
north-east, the wind veering round to north-west and south-west. 
When it gets to the southward of south-west, the weather becomes fine 
and serene, and the wind settles to the southward and eastward, with 
moderate weather, until the change of the moon, when an alteration 
takes place and the saine expositions of winds are observed. In the 
latter part of November and nearly all December, there is much Jightning 
and heavy thunder, with vast quantities of rain, but these storms seldom 
last beyond thirty-six hours. At these periods the water inside the reef 
on the south-west side is deeply coloured, from the great quantity of 
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soil washed down from the high lands all along the coast, and it is then 
dangerous to move a ship, unless the commander is particularly well 
acquainted with the various channels. In February and March, hurri- 
canes may be looked for, but they seldom rage with the fury which they 
do at the Mauritius, which is in the same parallel. Nor are they so 
frequent as they are at that island, as several years may pass over without 
one being known. They commence from the same point of the compass 
as those at the Mauritius, and there is about the same interval of calm, 
but they soon resolve themselves into moderate gales. At least such has 
been the character of those experienced the past six years; during which 
time, only three have occurred. 

Many of the natives live to a ripe old age, which can only be attributed 
to the salubrious nature of the climate, as they endure many privations 
from their improvidence; for although nature is most bountiful in the 
crops, they do not think of storing food to supply themselves during the 
winter months. When the harvest is gathered in, each neighbouring 
friendly tribe invites the other to feast with it, and in one round of 
feasting the whole is consumed, their only care being to reserve seed 
enough for the ensuing season. During the rest of the year the natives 
live upon the bark of trees, wild roots, and fish. The several tribes are 
almost constantly engaged in exterminating wars, which is the principal 
cause of the falling off of the population. In these wars many lives are 
lost, and the conquering parties do not hesitate to make use of their slain 
foes for food. So many men being killed in these fights, the result is 
that the females greatly preponderate in number. These are made to 
perform all the-heavy work in cultivating the soil, cooking, &c., and for 
the slightest offence are often put to death. The men are generally 
tall, powerfully made, and athletic, and when used in a kind manner by 
European visitants, are harmless and inoffensive. They are not subject 
to many diseases, and those they do suffer from are generally of a 
cutaneous nature; elephantiasis is somewhat common among them. 
Like all uther people in a savage state, they have a belief in spirits, and | 
use propitiatory sacrifices at harvest, death, and other times. 

Beside the wood previously noticed, the indigenous productions of the 
island consist only of yams, tara, sugar-cane, cocoa-nuts, and plaintains. 
Various kinds of fish are found in abundance around the coast, especially 
on the south-west side, where, in the shoal water, large and fine mullet 
abound, so much so, that often at night when a boat is going rapidly 
through the water great numbers will jump in. ‘There are found also 
in the fresh water various kinds of fish, and amongst them perch and 
carp. The lagoons are frequented by large quantities of curlew and 
wild-dack. Of four footed animals indigenous to the island, there is 
only one, a very small rat; not one venemous reptile is to be found. 
The sugar-cane grows very luxuriantly. The natives use it for food, 
eating it in its green state. No doubt, mostly all tropical plants would 
flourish on the island, and not only so, but from experiments which have 
been made, wheat, Indian corn, turnips, and such like vegetables, are 
found to thrive. Cottton has also been tried, and is found to grow 
luxuriantly though short in the staple— Hong Kong Register, Mar. 2nd. 
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Tur following document was communicated to the United States Senate, by 
the Secretary of the Navy, in reply to a resolution of that body :— 


Navy Department, April 5th, 1852. 
Sir.—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the Senate's resolu- 
tion, adopted on the 22nd ultimo, calling upon the Secretary of the Navy to 
communicate to the Senate hie opinion of the expediency of a reconnoissance 
of the routes of navigation in the Northern Seas, and in the China and Japan 
Seas, and whether any vessel belonging to the service can be used for that 
purpose ; and, also, what would be the expense of such reconnoissance ?_ So 
far as regards the expediency of the reconnoissance referred to in the resolu- 
tion, I find that the files of this department contain a carefully prepared 
discussion of the subject by the Superintendent of the National Observatory 
of the date of December the 3rd, 1851,—confined, however, to the value and 
importance of the whale fishery in the Anadir, Ochotsk, and Arctic Seas, as 
the whaling grounds in the regions about Bhering Straits are called, from 
which I beg leave to furnish the following extracts :— : 
In the summer of 1848 Capt. Roys, of the whale-ship Superior, penetrate 
the Arctic Ocean, through Bhering Straits, and encountered in his adventu- 
rous pursuit all the dangers of an unknown and Polar sea, He was success- 
ful in his enterprise, filling his ship with oil in a few weeks. Influenced by 
the report which he brought back as to the abundance of whales, owners in 
the United States fitted out a large fleet for those grounds, and in 1849 
Capt. Roys was followed by 154 sail of whale ships, each vessel (said to be) 
worth on the average, with her outfit, 30,000 dollars, and manned by thirty 
ablebodied seamen each. This fleet took that season 206,850 barrels of 
whale oil, and 2,481,600 pounds of bone. In the summer of 1850 there went 
up a whaling fleet of 144 American vessels, manned as above, and of a like 
average value. . ‘lhis fleet, in the course of the few weeks left for their pur- 
suits in those inhospitable regions, took 243,680 barrels of whale oil, and 
3,654,000 pounds of bone. In the current year (1851) there went up a fleet 
of about 145 American vessels; but their returns have not been received; 
aes accounts of wreck and disaster only have reached us; they are start- 
ing. The lives and property at stake there for the two years for which we 
have complete returns may be thus stated :— 








1849—Number of American seamen ; 4,650 
Value of ships and outfits . 4,650,000 Dollars 
Value of oil taken : . 2,606,510 
Value of bone , ‘ : 814,112 
— 8,070,622 
1850—Number of American seamen ; 4,320 
Value of ships and outfits - 4,320,000 
Value of oil taken , . 98,761,201 
Value of bone ; ; . 1,260,630 
———— 9,341,831 
Total ships in two years ‘ 299 
Total seamen ‘ ‘ ; 8,970 
Value of ships and cargoes ‘ Dollars 17,412,458 


The losses during the year 1851 have been unprecedented, so far as heard 
from. No less than seven sail of this fine fleet of 1851, the Howqua, the 
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New Bedford, the Arabella, the America, the Armata, the Mary Mitchell, 
and the Henry Thompson, have been wrecked there, and left behind as mo- 
numents of the dangers which meet these hardy mariners in their adventu- 
rous calling. ‘There are reports of otber losses and wrecks; these are cer- 
tain; and though several of them were lost, not on shoals, but otherwise, yet 
these are enough to tell of imperfect hydrography, and to show the national 
importance of looking to it; for it may be so, that in case of loss in the ice, 
the knowledge of a sheltered anchorage near, and which a survey would give, 
would have prevented the exposure to the ice which induced the loss. All 
our commerce with what is called ‘the East,’ is not so valuable as this was 
for 1849 and 1850. We see by the above statistics that in these two years 
more American seamen were engaged in that small district of ocean, than 
are employed in our whole navy at any one time; that in these two years 
these hardy mariners fished up from the bottom of the sea, and by their own 
energy created and added to the national wealth, the value of more than 
eight millions of dollars. And we moreover see that, owing to the dangers 
of the land and ice, the hidden rocks and unknown shoals, one vessel in every 
twenty that went therein during the summer of 1851, bas been left behind a 
total wreck, and that the lives of their crews, or of not less than one man for 
every twenty engaged in that. business, have been put in jeopardy, mostly 
from the want of proper charts. No protection that our squadrons can at 
this moment give to our commerce, with any of the States of Christendom, 
can compare with that which a good chart of that part of the ocean would 
afford to this nursery of American seamen, and to this branch of national 
industry. I learn that in lat. 64° 15’ N., long, 178° W., Capt. Middleton, of 
the barque Zenedos, of New London, discovered a shoal having only eight 
feet of water on it, and which was two acres in extent; that the ship /jaz, 
of Havre, was lost on a rock south of the Isle of St. Lawrence, ten miles from 
land ; that ‘the entire fleet of whalemen in the Arctic Ocean complain much 
that charts are wrong, that the coast is badly explored, but little known,’ &c.; 
that ‘several of our vessels have been near being wrecked by unexpectedly 
making land or rocks under the bows at night ;’ that they have found in the 
Arctic Circle low sand-pits, extending five or six miles out; that also, ‘in 
Ochotsk Sea, there are hidden dangers ;’ that ‘ the Howgua, in 1851, was 
totally wrecked on a sunken rock in that sea.’ ‘Iam also informed that the 
Indians are very friendly ; that they wanted to trade; that the whalemen 
frequently went on shore,’ &c. ; ‘that Capt. Taylor brought specimens of ores 
of metals from the Arctic shore,;’ that ‘he obtained information from the 
natives of the existence of gold among them, as also iron ;’ that when shown 
implements of various kinds, they gave him to understand, ‘plenty in the 
mountains.’ Such also was the case with gold. They knew the metal, and 
puinted as such existing among them. 

With these facts before the department, I have no hesitation in expressing 
an opinion favourable to the measure suggested in the resolution, nor in re- 
commending such a reconnoissance and survey as will establish accurately 
the position of the prominent capes, bays, headlands, and harbours. To fix 
the positions of the rocks and shoals that endanger the navigation there, and 
to examine the Fox or Aleutian Islands, would be the work of two or three 
properly appointed vessels only for a short time. When the season is closed 
for these latitudes, the same vessels could be most beneficially employed in 
an examination of the seas of China and Japan, and the regions thereabout, 
whose hydrography is so defective, and an accurate knowledge of which is 
becoming every day of more and more importance. In reply to the latter 
clause of the resolution, viz., ‘Whether any vessels belonging to the service 
can be used for that purpose, and also what would be the expense of such a 
reconnoissance ?’ I respectfully state that this department has not at its 
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command the vessels necessary for the contemplated service, unless by re- 
ducing the number of our vesscls attached to squadrons on foreign service, 
which I by no means recommend. 1 am of opinion that the necessary vessels 
can be built at our navy yards, or purchased for a sum not exceeding 125,000 
dollars; and that no additional appropriation beyond that sum need be 
made. The wear and tear of the vessels, the pay of the officers and crews, 
stores, provisions, instruments, &c., can be provided for out of current ap- 
propriations. The accompanying report from the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance and Hydrography, and papers prepared by Commander Ringgold 
and Lieutenants Maury and Page, are respectfully submitted, as throwing 
additional light upon the subject. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 

W. A. Granam. 

Hon. W. R. King, President of the Senate. 


An ORDINANCE ENACTED BY THE Governor or MALTA, WITH THE ADVICE 
AND CONSENT OF THB CoUNCIL OP GOVERNMENT THEREOF.—For making 
Surther provision for the Instruction and due Qualification of the Masters 
and Mates of Merchant Vessels belonging to Malta. 


WaHesreas it is expedient to make further provision for the instruction and 
due qualification of the masters and mates of merchant vessels, His Excel- 
lency the Governor, with the advice and consent of the Council of Govern- 
ment, enacts and ordaina as follows :— 

1. The Rector of the University, the Teacher of Navigation in the Lyceum, 
together with two masters of the merchant service of Malta, who shall have 
commanded and navigated merchant vessels for a period not less than five 
years, shall be appointed by the head of the Civil Government for the time 
being, to constitute a board in connexion with the University, to be called 
the Navigation Board. 

2. The said Board shall be empowered to grant certificates of competency 
in theoretical and practical seamanship, according toregulations to be framed 
and published under their authority. Such certificates to be of competency 
for some one of the following grades : 

Master of third class; Mate of vessel commanded by a master of first or 
second class; Master of second class; Maeter of first class. 

A Captain of the third class, is authorized to command vessels of small 
burden navigating between these islands, Sicily, Sardinia, Tripoli, Tunis, 
and the port of Bona; that of the second class, vessels navigating within the 
Mediterranean, including Cadiz and the coast of Portugal, and that of the 
first class, vessels navigating in any part of the world. 

3. Candidates desiring to qualify themselves as masters of the third class 
shall have served at sea for a period of not less than two years. 

4. Candidates desiring to qualify themselves as mates, shall have served 
at sea for not less than two years, and shall have frequented the School of 
Navigation in the Lyceum for one year, or any other school of navigation, 
which the head of the Civil Government may, by public notification here- 
after, duly authorize for the purpose, for such period, not being less than one 
year nor more than eighteen months, as shall be specified in such notifi- 
cation. 

5. Candidates desiring to qualify themselves as masters of the second 
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class, shall have served not less than two years at sea in the capacity of 
mates. 

6. Candidates desiring to qualify themselves as masters of the first class, 
shall have served not less than two years at sca as mates, and shall have 
frequented the School of Navigation in the Lyceum for six months, at any 
time subsequent to their first six months service at sea as mate3,—or, ip 
default of such frequentation, shall have served at sea three years and a half 
in the capacity of mates: 

7. No person shall be permitted to act either as mate, or as master of 
any class, except on licence from the Chief Secretary to Government; and 
no such licence shall in future be issued by government, except on the pro- 
duction of the corresponding certificate of competency from the said Naviga- 
tion Board, and to persous of good character and reputation. ‘The produc- 
tion however of such certificate shall not be obligatory for such persons as 
shall prove themselves to have been authorized to act as captains by any 
competent authority, in any other part of Her Majesty’s dominions, nor for 
any mate of a vessel not belonging to the port of Malta, who shall apply to 
be authorized to command such vessel in lieu of the master of the same, who 
shall have resigned her command or have died, or otherwise have become 
incapable to continue in such command. 

8. Sec. 1, 2, 3 and 4, of book v1, chap. ii, and sec. 2 and 3, chap. iii. cf 
the said book of the Municipal Code de Rohan; and sec. 1 of the minute of 
the 9th of December, 1837, in as far as they are contrary to the provisions 
made by this Ordinance, are repealed and annulled. 


Locat ATTRACTION IN Sars. 


It appears that this subject has at length forced itself into notice. Does 
or does not the compass misbehave itself from the above cause in southern 
latitudes. Some answer yes and others no. Where the dangerous plan 
of applying correcting powers to the compass is stot be we apprebend that 
it does generally, and it is shown so in the following letter. 


Topsham, Devon, April 8th, 1852. 
Siz.—I received the inclosed paper a few days since from my son Alfred 
Mering Sainthill who commands the Keera, and as the information may be 
useful to some of the steam ships about to proceed to Australia, I forward it 
to jou to Peo it if you think proper. The Keera’s compasses were ad- 
justed in Newcastle previous to her departure. 
Tam, &c., 
ALFRED SatnTHILL, Lieut. R.N. 
To the Editor N.M. 


Remarks on the compasses of the Iron Steam Boat Keera from Newcastle to 
Sydney.—Correct as far as the equator, first found wrong in the south-east 
trade, October 8rd, 1851, lat. 27° S., long. 23° 52’ W., ship's head by com-= 
pass S.W. true, S.W.b.S. On getting to the southward of the south-east 
trade, the deviation increased as we got to the eastward. In lat. 41° 21'S., 
jong. 33° 45’ E., the course by observation was N. 89° E.; course by binnacle 
compass E.b N, course by cabin compass, S.E.4E., deviation of binnacle 
compass increasing. November 28th, lat. 40°, long. 82° 40’ E., steered north- 
east to make an cast course. On Thursday, December 3rd, lat. 42°, long. 
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100° E., in a heavy gale hove to, the compass frequently changed ends, 
sometimes continuing reversed two or four hours, and then vibrating a long 
time, in fact useless. They continued so until the 6th, when I reversed the 
poles of the antagonist magnets, and removed them about two feet fur- 
ther from the compass, after which we made good courses with the ship’s 
head east, but found the compass sometimes one point wrong, ship's head 
north on the coast.” 


No correcting babe are applied in H.M. ships, nor should they be for 
many reasons. The amount of error is always found and allowed for. Fur- 
ther attention is called to the subject by the following Admiralty order. 


Admiralty, May 12th, 1852. 

My Lords desire to call the attention of the captains, and commanding 
officers of H.M. ships and vessels, to the necessity of constantly watching the 
deviation of the ships’ compasses, caused by the attraction of the iron in 
ships, especially in steam vessels, and more particularly in those constructed 
of iron; experience having shewn that large errors are caused thereby, which 
not only vary in degree when approaching the magnetic equator, but in many 
instances, when passing to the southward of it, require the correction for 
error to be applied in a contrary direction to that previously ascertained. 
With the view of taking such further precautions as appear to be necessary 
to guard against the dangers arising from the above cause, my lords are 
pleased to direct as follows:— 

Jst.—All ships and vessels are to be swung once in each year, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the errore of the compass of the ship, also immediately 
on their arrival op a foreign station; or if there has been any great change in 
the sbip’s position since the errors were last observed. 

2nd.—Azimuth and Amplitude observations arealso to be taken at sea, for 
the same purpose, as pointed out in the practical rules supplied to H.M. 
ships, for the guidance of officers. 

3rd.— Whenever ships are swung, or observations are taken at sea, a nota- 
tion of the circumstance, and of the amount of error, is to be inserted in the 
ship's log, and remark books, and a yearly return of the local attraction of 
the ship is to be transmitted to this office with the quarterly returns ending 
December 31st, in the form at present in use. 

4th.—It is always to be stated in the returns, if the compasses have been 
corrected by magnets. 

5th.—The attention of officers is particularly called to circular No. 9, 
dated November 20th, 1846, with’ reference to the removal of iron from the 
vicinity of the compasses. 





Tus Loss or THE Brrkenneav.—We have been favoured with the following 
interesting communication from one of the officers of the Cape Screw Steam 
Navigation Company’s ship Propontis. It will be remembered that the un- 
fortunate Birkenhead was lost on the same night that the strange circumstance 
took place in reference to the compasses on board the Propontis. ‘‘Some days 
before making the Cape land, on board the Proponiis, in February, 1852, we 
found nearly six points difference between our standard and binnacle com- 
passes, the standard having nearly three points west variation and the binnacle 
nearly three points easterly variation. On approaching near the land, the 
pight of February 25th, we found the binnacle compass so unsteady, and 
oscillating so much, at times taking nearly a round turn, that we could not 
steer by it, but conned the ship by the standard, which remained steady.”’ 





Swincixne tHE Great Bartain.—On Tuesday this splendid craft left the 
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the quay at Liverpool, to which she had been for some weeks lying, for the 
purpose of having her compasscs adjusted by observation. This floating 
castle was swung to every point of the compass, and the bearings of the com- 
passes attained to the greatest nicety. 


Massacigs BY CHINESE AND Mavays. 


Singapore, February 3rd. 


The British barque Victory, of London, arrived here on the morning of the 
27th ult., having had enacted on board of her, one of those fearful outrages 
which seem to be becoming of such frequent occurence in these seas. The 
Victory was chartered to convey Chinese coolies to Callao, and having re- 
ceived on board 352, sailed from Cumsingmoon fur her destination on the 
6th December last. She had also some cargo on board, consisting of furni- 
ture, silks, preserves, &c., but it isnot known whether there was any treasure. 

On the 10th, between 2 and 3 o'clock in the afternoon, the coolies sud- 
denly made a rush into the cabin and seized the arms. A party of them 
went on to the poop, whcre the master, Mr. William Lennox Mullens, was 
walking, and seized him, A seaman named Henry Watt ran to his assistance, 
but was laid hold of by the Chinese, killed, and thrown overboard. Captain 
Mullens got up into the mizen rigging, and was followed by one of the coolics 
armed with a cutlass. ‘The captain then slid down one of the topmast back- 
stays, and as soon as he reached the deck was seized by the Chinese, who 
assaulted him with cutlasses, iron bolts, &c, until he was killed, and his 
body thrown overboard. ‘Ihe second mate, named James Aronsono, and the 
cook, Edward Bailly, were murdered at the same time as the captain, in the 
fore part of the vessel. The chief mate, Mr. Vagg, was aloft on the fore top- 
sail yard, at this time looking out for the land. As svon as the captain was 
killed the Chinese called Mr. Vagg to come on deck, which he did, when 
they led him off to the wheel and ordered him by signa, to steer the ship 
towards the land, threatening to put himto death ifhe disobeyed. Mr. 
Vagg steered for Point Kamboja, and some of the coolies landed there but 
finding it was uninhabited they returned on board. They next tried to beat 
up tothe coast of Cochin China, but could not manage it, and then bore 
away for Pulo Ubi, when the vessel anchored. After taking her to various 
places in the Gulf of Siam, they left her, carrving off a considerable portion, 
of the cargo, The Chinese took all sorts of precaution to avoid detection. 
They burnt the whole of the ship’s papers, and tore out all the leaves from 
the log- book up to the date of their taking the ship. No cause can be as- 
signed by Mr. Vagg for the rising of the Chinese. They received no ill- 
oo and had only been paid an advance of a dollar each before 
eaving. 

The Herald, Lawson, from Shanghae for Leith, was scuttled 31st of 
October, off the coast of Java, by part of her crew (Manila men), who had 
massacred the master, two mates, and two men: the master’s wife left on 
board when the vessel sank It appears that five days after leaving Shanghae 
the crew were put upon the customary allowances, which was not agreeable 
to the Manila men, who began to be refractory, and went aft four times before 
the vessel reached Anjer, to demand more, but were re{used. ‘There were 
on board, Captain Lawson, his wife, two European mates, a carpenter, a 
steward, a cook (natives of the coast,) twelve Manila seamen, one European, 
(Portuguese) seaman, and a Manila boy. It would appear that the Manila 
men had resolved on extremities, as they told the Portuguese they intended 
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to murder all the Europeans on board. The Portuguese tried to gain time, 
by dissuading them from using violent means, and offered to take the Euro- 
peans off by poison, which he mixed with the powdered sugar candy for the 
coffee. Both the captain and his wife were affected by the emetic, but only 
for a short time. The Portuguese, meantime, found an opportunity of ac- 
quainting Captain Lawson with what was going on, who ordered the chief 
officer to muster the crew every night, and take their knives from them. 
Captain Lawson and his officers, from that time, which was about twenty- 
five days before reaching Anjer, were always armed. The Herald, made 
Anjer on the 22nd of October, but did not anchor, as there were sufficient 
water and provisions on board to last them until they reached the Cape or 
‘St. Helena. At half-past 1 a m., of the 25th, the Portuguese heard his name 
called in a loud voice, and ran on deck, where some of the Manila men told 
him that they had water and provisions now at their own pleasure, since the 
captain and his officers were gone to the other world. He was sent to assist 
in clearing the cabin, and saw the bodies of Captain Lawson, his officers, and 
the carpenter, Mrs. Lawson also being there, crying bitterly. Weights were 
attached to the feet of the bodies, which were taken on deck and thrown 
overboard. The chief mate was not quite dead when thrown over the side, 
and he was heard to exclaim ‘‘(;ood God!” After the officers had been 
thus disposed of, the gunner (a Manila man) took command of the vessel, 
having two of the men as first and second officers, Six days after the murder 
of the officers, the Portuguese steward, and cook, were tied up, and told 
their last hour had arrived, and before the steward could utter a word, the 
poe who acted as chief mate, split his head open with a hatchet, and ran 
im through with a knife. The other two were released, and enjoined to 
secrecy. ‘I'he same day preparations were made to scuttle the ship, and on 
Mrs. Lawson entreating the gunner to take her on shore, he said his com- 
panions would not allow it. She then begged a spar should be given her, 
and she would commit herself to the waves on it, but this was even denied 
her. About 10 pm., they left the vessel in one of the boats, and she sunk 
so rapidly that nothing but her masts were visible a short time after. It is 
said that Mrs. Lawson was locked in her cabin before the men quitted the 
vessel. The boat reached the Java coast about six the following morning, 
and landed at a place called Tilankang, where they were secured and sent 
on to Batavia. The Portuguese cook, and boy, have been forwarded as 
witnesses against their companions. 


Law or Storms. 


A letter with which we are favoured from Colonel Sir Wm. Reid, the present 
Governor of Malta assures us, that, the commanders of the Malta Commercial 
Marine have taken up the investigation of the Law of Storms, in a way which 
does them much credit, and there is no doubt that in a few years, through 
their means, and the aid of the Consuls at the various ports in the Mediterra- 
nean, we sball understand the nature of Mediterranean gales. He also 
informs us that the gale of the Ist of February, 1852, which damaged several 
of the British line of battle ships, caine from Africa, the centre passing to 
the east of Tripoli, and somewhere near to Bengazi, on an E.N.E. course. 
Whilst the wind was blowing northerly at Malta, it was blowing southerly 
beyond Candia, over Greece it blew easterly, and in Egypt westerly. 

There is no doubt that the gales of the Mediterranean follow the same 
laws as those of other parts of the globe. — 
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Late Discoveries in THE Souts Szgas, &c. 


The annexed information is published for the benefit of ship-masters 
trading among the islands of the South Seas. From the many vesscls lately 
lost, it is hoped that it will be of some aervice:— 

Island discovered by Captain Northwood of the Tamar, lat. 20° 20’ S., and 
long. 137° 10’ W., about two miles in circumference. March 13th, 1838. 

A group of islands discovered by Captain Grimes in the Woodlark, 28th 
of September, 1837, lat. 9° 29’S., and long. 171° 52’ W. Rather thickly 
inhabited. The Novelty was lost on this island. 

A shoal seen by the cutter Foster Fyans, eastward of Lord Howe’s Island, 
lat. 31° 56’ S., and long. 160° E. 

Island discovered by a French ship, lat. 21° 39/ S., long. 138° 32’ W. 

Aurora Islands, lat. 52° 32'S., and long. 44° 18’ W. 

The Rapid’s Reef, according to her observation, lat. 21° 40’ S., long. 
174° 40’ E. 

(1st April, 1841.) Ditto ditto chart, lat. 21° 56’ S., long. 175° 26’ E. 

May, 1 Captain I. Underwood, a reef seen in lat. 15° 42’S., long. 
175° 18’ E. 

May, cee A second reef discovered by the above, lat. 4° 40’ S., long. 
161° 3’ E. 

Youug Pheenix Shoal, lat. 9° 05’ S., 167° 10’ E. 

Ship Eucutun’s Reef, lat. 18° 10’ S., and long. 175° E. 

Reef seen by the Afars, of London, lat. 8° 25’S,, and long. 165° 32’ E. 

An island seen by Captain Cole, of the von, lat. 23° 32’ S., and long. 
162° 52! E. 

An island discovered by Captain Brown, of the Ploughbdoy, in lat. 3° 30’ S., 
and long. 176° 2’ E,, surrounded by a reef cight or nine miles off shore. 
Inhabited. . 

The Harbour of Roan Kitty is in lat. 6° 52’ N., and long. 158° 24’ E. 

The Harbour of Ascension being very indifferently laid down, and a great 
many reefs extend to the north-east of the island forty miles long. 

A very extensive reef, about eighty miles long, in lat. 7° 21’ N., and long. 
about 156° 30’ or thereabouts—this reef the ship Isabella was lost upon, 
bound to Manila, in 1811. The latitude was observed on the reef. 

The Raven Islands, a very good place of supply, discovered in 1841. 
Resident, Jobn M‘Vea, Offiey, ship. : 

Island discovered by Captain Grimes, in the Jean, 1841, lat. 9° 16’ N., 
and long 145° 43’ E., and about six miles in circumference. 

A shcal seen by the Mumford schooner, bearing S.b.W.4 W., distance 
eighteen miles from Veithone’s Island. 

Sarah Scott bound to Manila, saw a shoal, the southernmost of the Deli- 
verance Islands, bearing W.b.S. Latitude of the shoal by account and by the 
islands 10° 45’ 8. and long. by chronometer 163° 12’ E. 

A reef discovered by the Cyrus, of London, 1848, lat. 8° 48’ N., and long. 
111° 40 E., bearing §.W.b.W. of the London Reef, distance twenty miles, 
five miles in extent. Also, a shoal in lat. 7° 38’ N., and long. 112° E. Also 
a bank in lat, 7° 42’ N., and long. 111° 37’ E., the least water being 7 
fathoms. Also, a continuation of breakers from the George to the Aber- 
crombie Shoals. 

A reef discovered by the ship Thomas Dickenson, July 26th, 1842. Position 
lat. 21° 32’S., long. 168° 54/ 30” W.; it appearcd about two ships lengths, 
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N.E. and §.W., the night being dark at the time, and blowing a gale of wind, 
very narrowly escaped shipwreck. 

A reef discovered by H.M. Sloop Favourite. Position, lat. 23° 35’ S., 
long. 179° 11’ W. 

An island. Lat. 15° 87’ S., long. 175° 23’ W. 

D. Norats, 
Master Brig Moa. 
This list was published for Captain Norris some years ago. 





42, Porchester Terrace, Bayswuter, 
April 9th, 1852. 
Sir,—I beg leave to send Fe an extract of a letter received by me from 
Mr. Consul Beecroft, dated Fernando Po, 29th October, 1851, giving the 
position of a shoal at the mouth of the Old Calabar River with directions how 
to clear it, which I believe may be relied on as correct, Captain Beecroft 
being well acquainted with the navigation cf that River. 

“The knoll with 2 fathoms water upon it, is due south, from the south 
end of ‘Tom Shots’ reef, about two miles distant. To avoid it in coming 
from the westward steer east in 8, 9, or 10 fathoms. 1f the weather is clear 
so as to see East Head get it north-east, then steer N.b.E. from the river 
of Old Calabar. All the rivers in the bights want surveying. Knolls and 
sand-banks get up and disappear in two or three years. Breaker Island is 
larger now, with trees on it. I will trace it off and send it to Sir Francis 
Beaufort by next conveyance.” 

H. D. Trozter, Capt. R.N. 


GragaM Suoat.--It appears from an examination of this shoal, on the 19th 
of March, by Lord Frederick Kerr, commanding H.M.S. Scourge, that it bas 
not undergone any change in the depth of water since the examination of it 
by the same officer last year. 





St. John's Newfoundland, March 24th, 1852. 
Lrout-House at Caps Pine, NewrounDLanp.—Notice is hereby given, that 

from and after the Ist day of July next, the light at Cape Pine, on the south 
coast of the Island, will be changed in its character, and will thereafter exhibit 
a Light at intervals of halfa minuée, instead of twenty seconds, as at present. 

Nicuotas STABB, 

J.J. Grieve, 

G. T. Brooxine, Commissioners. 

Joun Munn, 

Eucenius Harvey. 





Tipes aT THE EN1RANCB OF THE YANG-TSE-K1ANG AND Woosuxe Rivers.—By 
Mr. G. B. Swain, Master R.N., late of H.M. brig “ Pilot.” 


As considerable difficulty is experienced in making the low land of the main on 
approaching this River, after Gutzlaff Island is lost sight of, and many vessels 
which have shaped a right course for its entrance by taking their departure 
from Gutzlaff, have unexpectedly been set into shoal water, either on the north 
or south bank, I have endeavoured to find a rule by which an allowance can be 
made for the tides existing in this locality, by taking the direction of the ship’s 
head every hour, and noticing the rise and fall whilst at anchor in the “ fair 
way,’ off the mouth of the river. 

By reducing these observations, (the result of fourteen tides) and allowing for 
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the force and direction of the wind, and the relative time of high water at full 
and change, it appears to be an unquestionable fact, that the tides undergo a 
complete revolution (in direction) during each whole tide, viz: “ The first of 
the flood sets southerly, gradually draws round to the westward, and the last 
part of the tide sets to the northward. The first of the ebb draws towards the 
east, and on nearing low water, tends to south.”’ 

This revolving tide (if it may so be named) I have observed as far out as 
“Saddle Island ;” it does not appear to diminish in velocity during the revolu- 
tion excepting at the exact turn of tide—its least strength is about two knots, 
and at the springs it reaches to about five knots per hour. 

The same results have also held good at all times when under weigh : and 
on two occasions, having Gutzlaff on a S.}E. bearing, at a distance of sixteen 
miles, the ship steering N.W.b.W., we dropped the Island without altering 
its bearing, (it is lost sight of from the deck at twenty-one miles) obliging us 
to haul up to W.b.S. These circumstances happened at the last of the flood. 
The loss of the vessels which are so frequently stranded on the north bank, 
may be attributed to an ignorance of the actual set of the tides, and several 
vessels commanded by good navigators (and on one occasion a steamer) have 
been swept completely to the northward of the bank, and only discovered their 
error when brought up by shoal water at a distance uf many miles from their 
supposed position. 

ince the same soundings continue up ¢o the north edge of the bank, as are 
fuund in the fair channel over the bar, an attention to the set of the tides will 
be indispensable, and which is the cnly method of providing against the danger 
of being swept on this bank. ; 

The difficulty in pilotage will be somewhat diminished, when running up the 
river with the first of the flood or last of the ebb which set on the south bank; 
as the soundings then decrease gradually, which would indicate an approach 
to the shoal. 

The rise and fall of the tides, must of course be borne in mind, but cannot 
be depended upon with exactness, there being a considerable difference in the 
depth of water caused by change of monsoons, as well as by the influence of 
local winds, freshes, &c., independent of the change of moon. 

In working up the river, no ship should be under weigh near the time of 
high water, especially at spring tides, as the danger will not only be greater in 
case of her grounding, but also by the banks being completely covered, and 
the eddies formed along their edges rendered invisible during the last quarter 
of the flood, and first of the ebb, the only certain guide for avoiding the banks 
is not available. 

From leaving Gutzlaff, the navigator should be careful to keep near the 
south bank, as it is safe into 3 fathoms as far up as within five miles of “Middle 
Puint,” bearings of the point then become useful for clearing the shoal, which 
runs off it at about one mile and a half, in a south-east direction, and which is 
dry at low water. The point is discernable by a large tree (higher than any 
others previously seen) to the south-east of it, and when this tree bears south- 
west, you are abreast of the extreme point of the shoal, here, you should not 
approach it within 4 fathoms. Middle Point is also remarkable in having a 
quantity of cattle usually grazing about it. All ships bound for the river, 
should first make ‘ Gutzlaff,” and be particular in calculating the time of tide 
(high water full and change at 12 o’clock (noon). The most preferable track 
tor making the low land is, by keeping along the north edge of the south bank. 
By paying attention to these remarks in steering a course, and occasionally 
shoaling the water to 3 fathoms, will render the pilotage easy. No vessel 
should attempt to run in for the mouth of the river at night, or in thick wea- 
ther. When about three miles off the low land, the tides begin to hold a totally 
different direction: the last of the flood stream (which runs up to “ Woosung,” 
two hours efter it has done on the bar) sets on the south ehore, and during 
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the latter part of which time the ebb is making down to the northward of the 
bank, forces itself across it, and sets on the south shore. 

When the ebb has fairly made, the stream runs down the river, but the last 
part sets off the south shore, and over the north bank, taking a north-easterly 
direction. Too great attention therefore, cannot be paid in watching the pro- 
gress of the ship when running up or down, being frequently obliged to steer 
two or more points different from the direct channel course. 

It is customary with many ships working up the river between the shoal east 
of Middle Point and Woosung, to be guided entirely by the lead, tacking the 
first shoal coast; but this method is, 1 conceive, far too dangerous to be adopted 
as a general rule. The water shoals so suddenly, as scarcely to allow room to 
tack, especially in a large vessel. When Blockhouse or Brush Island is in 
sight, cross bearings are very serviceable, but the points of land are not suffi- 
ciently defined, to give the angles with accuracy. 

Since Captain: Collinson’s admirable survey of 1842, both Blockhouse and 
Brush Islands have very much increased in size; the latter extends at least a 
mile to the eastward of its given position on the chart, so that in taking bear- 
ings, the most prominent parts should be observed. It is also proper to notice 
that the Beacon which is marked on the north bank, outside Block house Island 
has ceased to exist, having been washed away. 

When about two miles anda half from Poushan Point, the tarning mark for 
clearing, the south bank may be seen with a glass. It is however, difficult for 
strangers to make out, excepting when shown to them. It is a small Pagoda, 
(shewing a little above a elump of trees on the south side the city) in one with 
a pole having a square board nailed on its top, and painted white. This pole 
is placed on the beach. Either this mark is kept on, or the Pagoda a little 
open to the northward, until the mark is on for leading over the bar into Woo- 
sung River. This latter mark, is a beacon kept between two Joss poles (on the 
beach) outside Fort A. The opium ships are moored on the east side of the 
passage off Woosung. 

There are many places where the water has shoaled since the last survey. 
There is a patch with 2} fathoms on it at half flood, Gutzlaff bearing S.b.E., 
distance thirteen miles and a half. The water is altogether less on Woosung 
and Yang-tse-Kiang bars. Another bar is forming in the second reach of the 
Woosung River, at the commencement of the lower middle ground, and has 
only 2 fathoms on it, low water, spring tides, so that ships drawing more than 
twelve feet, are obliged to wait until the flood has made sufficiently to take 
them over. When ships have fairly swung at Woosung, the water has risen two 
feet on the bar. Jn the channel of this reach, the stream is not felt at the sur- 
face until the tide has one third made. Another bank is gathering near the 
shore on the east side of the river, below Half-way Point, not having more than 
24 fathoms on it, at low water, where it is marked 4} fathoms on the chart. 
The deep water is on the west side. 

In going up Woosung River with the flood, great caution should be used in 
passing the creeks, as the indraught is strong, and small banks are formed at 
their mouths. A bank is formed by the wreck of a sunken vessel, at a cable 
and a half distant from the shore, abreast the Consulate flagstaff at Shanghai. 
The best anchorage is above the Consulate wharf. 

May, 1852. 





New Liautr Hovsss.—Bay of Fundy, 


The commissioners of light-houses for the Bay of Fundy have published for 
the information of Mariners, the list of lighthouses erected and lighted by 
the Province of Nova Scotia last year, and the description of a light on 
Peter's Island, in Grand Passage. 

No. 6.—VOL,. XXI. 2x 
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Eddy or Sandpoint Light.—A Beacon Light on Eddy or Sandpoint, on the 
West side of the South entrance to the Strait of Canso and is distinguished 
by Two White Lights horizontally placed 25 feet above Sea Level—rise and 
fall 6 feet. The building is square, painted White, with a Black Diamond 
on the seaward side. The Point is shoal eastwardly of the Light nearly 200 
fathoms, but the north-west of it is bold water, and good anchorage. The 
Tides are irregular, and very rapid round the Point. 

eee following Bearings by Compass may assist vessels passing through 
the Strait :— 


From the Light to Cape Hogan ‘ : ° : S. 50° E. 
. to Western headland which intercepts the Light 8.10 E. 
5s to Bear Island : : : : N. 32 W. 
to Pirate Cove : : : - N. 34 W, 


“ to Mill Creek ; ° . - N.39 W. 
Lat. 45° 31’ N., long. 61° 15’ W. Variation 14° 30’ W. 





Arichat Beacon.—A beacon light on Point Marichi on the east side of the 
southern entrance to Arichat Harbour. The building ia square, painted 
white, and shows a white light thirty-four feet above sea level, rise and fall 
six feet. The point is bold to and the following are the bearings of the 
principal Head Lights :— 


From the Light to Cranberry Island Light, over Winging Poiut, : 3° E. 
. : . . 68 


se to Winging Point, Ww. 
“ to Ragged Head, North Shore, Chebucto Bay, N.79 W. 
. to Madam Island, east side of entrance to Strait 

of Canso in one with Jerry Island Reef, - N.48 W. 
a Little Arichat Head, - ‘ ; - N.40 W. 


Latitude 45° 29’ N., longitude 61° 2’ W., Variation, 14° 30’ W. 


a 


Horton Bluff Light.—A Beacon Light on Horton Bluff in the Basin of 
Mines, ninety-five feet above sea level, high water, rise and fall, forty to 
sat a feet. 

he building is square, painted white, stands sixty feet from the bluff, and 
shows a white light, which may be seen in clear weather over the greatest 
part of the Basin of Mines, (after passing Cape Blomidon) and above the 
Five Islands and up Windsor River, until intercepted by the continuation of 
the bluff to the southward of it. 


‘Course to Root Island, entrance of Cornwallis River, ° N. 14° W. 
ss Cape Blomidon, : : ; : - N. 2 W. 
‘‘ Partridge Island (Parsboro’) ; : : N. 2 E. 
‘¢ Largest of group of Five Islands, ° : - N.38 E. 
‘6 West side of river or continuation of bluff, S§. 35 E. 





Port Medway Light.—A beacon or harbour light has been erected on 
Admiralty Head, on the west side of the entrance of Port Medway. The 
building is square, painted white, with black square in the centre of the sea- 
ward sides, and shows a plain white light forty-four feet above the sea level 
rise and fall six feet, and is visible in clear weather from Cape la Have and 
Palmerston Bay eastwardly and seaward, until shut in by the main land 
westwardly. It stands within 30 fathoms of the shore, which is bold to. 
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The following bearings by compass are given to assist vessels in making the 
harbour. 


From the Light to the outermost headland westerly, : S. 33° W. 
oY Long Cove Breakers, : ‘ - $17 W. 
ef South-west breakers, : . : S.22 W. 

- Southend Frying Pan Island and S.E. Breaker 
. in one, : : : : - §. 60 E. 
The Islands and Ledges on the east side of entrance are on line of these cuurses: — 
From Light to La Have Rock, : ; , : N. 72° E, 
South Point of Indian Island, ; : ‘ N.77 EQ 


“© ss Cape La Have over the point of Indian Island, N. 76 E. 
Latitude 44° 6’ N., longitude 64° 34’ W., variation 14° 33’ W. 





Peter's Island Light.—The light beacon erected on Peter's Island, at the 
south entrance of Westport, on the east side of the Bay of Fundy, shows 
two white lights, horizontally placed, (to distinguish it from Brier Island 
Light) at an elevation of forty feet above high water mark. This beacon 
is intended to lead vessels into Westport, or through Grand Passage, and 
will be seen on the approach from seaward and St. Mary's Bay, until shut 
in by 8.W. point of Krier Island, bearing from it S. 54° W., and Dartmouth 
Point, on Long Island side, 8S. 25° E., and on the north side, (coming out 
of the bay,) between N. 114° E., and N. 25° E. When in the passage, or 
fair way through, the light will be seen all round, and can be passed on 
either side; but the Eastern Passage is the deepest and widest and is re- 
commended to strangers. The best anchorage is on Brier Island, or west- 
ern side of the Harbour. 


Latitude of Peter's Island . . : N. 44° 15/ 
Longitude of ditto : : . : W.66 19 30” 
Variation , ° 163 W. 


a of Tide, 193 feet. Course to Cape St. Mary’s, 8. 12° E., distant twelve 
mi es. 


S Cunarp ae ; 
’ Commissioners of Light- 
Lena | Com jor Nova Scotia 


Tre Arctic Expspition. 


Ships Gns.Mn. Commanders. Route. 
Erebus(sc) .........00e00- 8 69 Capt. Sir J. Franklin os. North West. 
Terror (8C).........0secee 3 68 Captain Crozier............ North West. 
Enterprise.....e.....0006 4 68 Captain Collinson, c.n......Behring Strait. 
Investigator .........0000 4 65 Commander M’Clure....... Behring Strait. 
PLOVER ossisieccaevins easates 4 52 Captain Moore, to be Behring Strait. 

superseded by Com. M’Gwyre. 
CaPrain BELCHER’s SQUADRON. 
ASSIStANCe? .........0c0008 2 60 Capt. Sir E. Belcher........Sailed, April 21. 
Resolute......cscccsccsoces 2 60 Capt. Kellett, 0.B........000 Do. 
North Star.........se0c0s 8 40 Com. Pullen..............000¢ Do. 
Z Ap. 
Pioneer(8C)...... 0.00000 1 30 40 Com. M’Clintock...... Do. 
Intrepid(sc).....0s..0008 1 30 40 Licut. Osborn.......... Do. 


United Service Gazette. 
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H.M. steam-sloop Desperute, Lieut-Commander Stevens, arrived at Holy- 
head on the 13th of May, with despatches and letters from the Arctic 
expedition, under Sir Fdward Belcher. ‘The despatches reached the Admi- 
ralty yesterday. 

The expedition having left Stromness on the 28th of April, was towed by 
the Desperate and Basilisk as far as lat. 60° 11’ N., long. 24° 4’ W. The 
weather at this time was exceedingly boisterous, and for several days the 
whole of the ships were knocking about, without being able to have any 
communication with each other; but on the 8th inst. the gale moderated, and 
the two steamers then parted company, after receiving the final directions of 
Sir Edward. : 

‘ The Arctic ships were last seen steering for Cape Farewell with a fine 
reeze. 

On the 5th inst. the expedition experienced a very severe gale, in which 
the North Star lost one of her cutters and smashed another. 


CarTore oF Pirates BY H.M 8. Virnaco.—From the United Service Gacette. 


Tus Chilian colony planted at Fort Bulnes is used for penal purposes, 
and, including the garrison with the prisoners, the last accounts gave the 
entire population at 688 persons. Near the close of December a mutiny oc- 
cured there, headed by a Lieutenant, The governor, a superior man named 
Munoz Gamero, escaped with his life, in company with the priest and a few 
more, to the other side of the straits. ‘here they wandered about for many 
days, living on shell-fish, and suffering every hardship. At length they 
were compelled by want to return to the colony. Instead of being treated 
with compassion they met with the most merciless cruelty. A fire was 
kindled to burn tke governor alive. He begged to be spared such a hor- 
rible death, asking that he might be shot instead. ‘This request wag 
anted; but after shooting him they burned his remains, dancing and sing- 
ing the national hymn around the fire. An American vessel, the barque 
Florida, arrived while the governor was wandering in such distress. Imme- 
diately she was siezed, the owner, Mr. Shaw, of New Orleaus, who was on 
board, was shot without any provocation, and the captain was spared only 
that he might navigate the vessel. Alsoa British vessel, the Eliza Cornish 
anchored on her way from Valparaiso for England, having a cargo, and 
nearly 100,000 dollars in treasure. She too was seized and pillaged, and 
the captain named Talbot, the mate, and the owner’s son, were shot, having 
first been patinirons. After the governor returned and had been murdered, 
these miscreants set sail. Some of their own company, Jowever, soon rose 
against the leaders, bound them, and directed their course for a Chilian port. 
When the news reached Valparaiso the Admiral despatched the Virago, 
Captain Hayes, and Thetis, Captain Kuper, to capture the mutineers. 

fler Majesty's steam-sloop Virago, Commander W. H. Stewart, was at 
Valparaiso on the 28th of February, having returned from a successful cruize 
in the Straits of Magellan, in search of the murderers of Governor Munos, 
the Chilian Commandant at Port Famine. 

It will be remembered that we lately noticed the Virago's arrival on the 
Pacific Station, and that her passage shrowgt the Straits of Magellan was one 
of unusual tediousness and difficulty, in consequence of the very unpropitious 
weather which she encountered. 

It appears that, during her detention there, she touched at Sandy Point 
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(near Port Famine), and her officers and crew experienced (apparently) the 
utmost civility from the second in command, one Cambiaso, who stated that 
the governor was ill, in consequence of which the medical officers of the 
steamer attended a man who was palmed off upon them as the actual com- 
mandant. 

Nothing on Cambiaso’s part giving rise to the least suspicion, the Virago, 
after coaling, left for Valparaiso, where she arrived on Christmas-Eve. The 
mail-steamer Zima coming in a few days subsequently, brought some people 
who gave a frightful account of the murder and pillage that had been com- 
mitted at Sandy Point, both before and after the Virago’s visit, upon which 
news she was again sent to that locality, with orders to search everywhere 
for Cambiaso and his associates. 

It gives us much pleasure to record the successful cruize of this vessel, 
and furnishes another instance of the energy and ability of our officers and 
seamen. She left Valparaiso on the 16th of January, and touched at Con- 
ception, Valdivia, and San Carlos (Chiloe); arrived in the Straits on the 25th, 
and proceeded at once for Sandy Point, but on reaching it they found the 
settlement abandoned. They then returned to the westward, keeping a 
sharp look out as they passed the various creeks and bays. When near Cape 
Providence, the mast-head man hailed, ‘‘Sail! O!” and soon after a vessel 
was descried working along shore. On approaching her she was at once 
recognized as being one of the schooners formerly seen at Sandy Point, and 
which had been seized by Cambiaso, and her owner murdered, and showin 
no colours, a 32-pounder shot was sent so close to her that those on dec 
let fly everything by the run. Two boats were immediately despatched well 
armed, with orders for her instant surrender. She had nearly 200 people on 
board in the most filthy state; the chief scoundrel being Briono, one of the 
officers belonging to the colony. n first seeing the steamer he took her for 
a merchantman, and proposed allowing the schooner to foul her (as if by 
accident), when the troops below were to leap on deck and massacre every 
one they found; but when he saw that she was no “game,” the mate, an 
Englishman, who longed for his liberty, proposed allowing only the crew to 
remain on deck, and by merely speaking the Virago, they would probably 

ass op without further inquiry. This, however, was only permitted by 
Briono, on condition that a Chilan, who knew our language, should listen to 
what the mate said, and if he gave the least signal as to her being piratically 
in possession, he was to be shot at once. These rascals were stowed away 
below and well secured, and the steamer then proceeded to San Carlos, in 
search of Cambiaso, where they had the good fortune of finding him. The 
American schooner which he hed seized appears to have taken his fancy, 
especially as she had 100,000 dollars on board; but his treatment to those 
who accompanied him, led them to make him a prisoner, and he was accord- 
ingly handed over to the Virago, well ironed, and put down into the ‘slop 
room,” and in this state was safely conveyed to Valparaiso. 

After capturing the first schooner (whose cargo consisted of silver ore, 
valued at 30,000 reds the Viragos learned the narrow escapes they had 
on their former visit at Sandy Point. Cambiaso, who at that time was so 
civil, had actually ballotted for the destruction of captain and officers, durin 
the few minutes which he kept them in his waiting room, but Providence foiled 
his plans by putting him in the minority on four different trials; three times 
by three only, and the fourth by four, on which it was decided that they 

ould be provided for in another way. Had he succeeded in his first idea, 
they were to have been seized, their eyes put out, and then shot, he havin 
actually prepared the irons for securing them, when they were laughing an 

ing in his room. His next notion was to poison the whole ship's com- 
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pauy, by making them a present of some fresh meat well seasoned for the 
occasion, but on the apothccary of the settlement refusing to act, he fell into 
a voilent rage, and called his associates a cowardly set of scoundrels It 
appears that it was by this man's respect for the English, that their lives 
were spared. 

Immediately on the Virago’s departure he took the two vessels, the 
master of the English one declaring defore hia death, that God would revenge 
such atrocities. Munos, the govenor, together with the priest and some 
others, had been murdered only the day before her arrival, but no one dared 
breathe a sentence of what was going on. Munos was a naval officer, and 
it is said that he served in the Carysfort, as a probationary midshipman. He 
was @ fine generous, and intelligent young man, and greatly beloved by all 
who knew him. 

From allthe circumstances of the case, the trying nature of the service 
upon which this ship has been employed, and the successful result of their 
mission, we do sincerely trust that their lordships will show some decided 
mark of their approbation for the zeal and activity displayed by Captain 
Stewart and his ship’s Company. We understand that Admiral Moresb 
has written an official despatch, highly commending the Viragos, and whic 
we cannot doubt will be duly noticed in official quarters. The re-capture of 
two vessels with their valuable cargoes, and clearance of the straits of such 
a horde of piratical villains, are services of more than ordinary occurence, 
and richly deserve the attention of our government. 





QusEn ADELAIDE Nava Funp. 


It is greatly to be regretted that the Families of by far the largest rtio 
of our Raval Officers, being reduced to great distress by the death er him 
whose Professional Income supplies their only resource, is not sufficiently 
known. They form a distinct class of suiierese, which the numberless 
charities ofa benevolent Public forthe relief of the Indigent Poor cannot 
reach; because their former penn in society makes it impossible for them 
to sink suddenly into the habits of such as are born to Poverty and Labour, 

The Queen Adelaide Naval Fund was established at the death of the late 
lamented Queen Dowager, to meet in some measure the existing want, made 
so doubly urgent by the luss of that gracious bounty which so largely min- 
istered to the necessities of the Sailor's Widow and Orphan ; and dedicated 
to Her Memory, in the confident assurance that the foundation of auch an 
Institution would be hailed by all classes, as an opportunity of testifying at 
once a Nation's gratitude, to a service which is avowedly their greatest glory 
and their individual respect and affection for Her who rendered a Princel 
Station, still more illustrious by a princely bounty. Our readers will be 

tified to learn that a bazaar for the sale of ladies’ useful and ornamental 
work, will be held (D.V.) for the benefit of this institution, at the Royal 
Hospital, Greenwich, on the 29th, and 30th, of June, under the distinguished 
patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen and H.B.H. the Duchess 
of Cambridge. 





Portsmouta Saitors’ Home.—For the week ending March 26th, 1852 
Inmates, entered 857 ; left, 832; remaining 25.—Chas. A. Johnston, Su- 
perintendent. 
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FaLémoutH:—We are happy to learn that the Sailors’ Home at Falmouth has 
been opened since our last number. It is a very remarkable fact attending this 
circumstance, that a brig, with a cargo of tobacco on fire, ran into Falmouth 
on the same evening, and was destroyed. Her crew were the first to find an 
asylam in the New Home, and bat for that might have passed the night any- 
where in the streets. So timely a provision for them is remarkable. 





New Books. 


_ A Directory For Tus Navigation oF THE PaciFic Ocsan, with descriptions of 
islands, ¥c., from the Strait of Magalhaens to the Arctic Sea and those of Aus- 
tralia, its Winds, Currents, and other Phenomena. By A. G. Findlay.— Two 
parts.—Laurie, 1851. 


At length the Great South Sea has a Directory, to which the seaman who is 
bound there can appeal for instruction, and all the information to be obtained 
regarding it. The work is divided into two goodly sized volumes, in which 
authorities from all countries are made to contribute their information. A con- 
densed view of all the principal Pacific navigators appears as a useful introduc- 
tioa to the work, containing historical! notices of much interest. Copious and 
extensive as is the information which it contains, it is as yet only a beginning; 
but it is a very good one, and one which cannot fail to become a receptacle for 
future accounts of discoveries. We do not therefore cast a single critical glance 
into its pages, throughout which we perceive extensive extracts from our own; 
but we close it with some feeling of regret that its cost will yet be a formidable 
barrier to its circulation, and will assuredly prevent it from being found in every 
ship that visits the vast ocean on which it treats. 

We had almost omitted to add, that it is accompanied by a chart including 
the whole ocean, from the shores of America to those of Africa, consisting of 
twelve sheets of double elephant paper, forming a complete view of the whole 
Indiaa and Pacific Oceans. 


Tse Troe PRINCIPLE OF THR Law or STorMs, practically arranged for both 
hemispheres : By James Sedgwick, §&c.— Partridge and Oakley, London. 


Ir we wanted a proof of the increasing attention to the subject of hurricanes, we 
might find it in the additions lately made to the works on the subject by the 
Hydrographic Office of the Admiralty, Mr. Birt and Capt. Sedgwick,— besides 
new editions of the standard works of Reid and Piddington. Mr. Sedgwick 
zealous for the safety of his brother seamen, has contributed his share towards 
arming them with the means of dealing with their subtle enemy, and very pro- 
perly insists on their finding out which side of the hurricane they are on when 
first assailed. ; 

He goes further indeed, and would have them determine their distance from 
the focus 3f they can, by a course and distance and two bearings of it. It is true 
much depends on the former, but that again depends on the direction in which 
the focus is moving, for in the same hurricane at two different parts of its track, 
(say the earlier and later,) the change of the wind will take place in the same 
quarter of it in opposite ways. There is much for consideration in the freaks 
of the hurricane; but seamen are now looking into these things for themselves, 
as they should do, and Capt. Sedgwick’s book will help them. 
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New Cuarrs, &c. 
Published by the Hydrographic Office, aiid and Sold by J. D. Potter, 
, Pe 


a. d. 

Sourn America, North Coast, oe 1,) Trinidad to Surinam, 1852, 
various authorities ... ies -. Ll 6 

se (Sheet 3,) Cabo de “Norte 'to Maranham, 1852, vartous 
authorities... ees oes ade we Ll 6 

Paciric Ocran, Papau or New Guinea, (in 5 Sheets,) Captain Owen 
Stanley, F.R.S., R.N., 1850, each Sa aaah. tee. Tene a 2 
Tasmania, Port Davy, Mr. P. Going, R.N., 1850... ale ia .. 1 O 

Sailing Directions, &c. 
Java with Gaspar and Banca Straits, Lieuts. Baron Melville, and Smits, 


Royal Danish Navy.—2nd Edition, 1852. e ese see 


3 
Banca and Gaspar Straits, Lieut, Smils, Royal Danish Navy, 1852... 0 
Great CIROLE Salting, 4th Edition, 1852 1 


Epwarp DUNSTERVILLE, Muster, R.N. 
Hydrographic Office, May 22nd, 1852. 
METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory 
From the 21st of April, to the 20th of May, 1852. 
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= = Decimals. ; Quarter (Strength 
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s |= '9 a.m. | 3 Pm. 4M. | P.M. |A.M, ra A.M. P.M, 

RS omnes pe TE Ee [ee SM a al 

In Dec'In Dec 

21 |W. | 30°12 | 30°00 BE SE | 2 | 4 b be 
22 |Th.| 2988 : NE E 2 | 5 be qbc 
23 |F. | 29°90 . NE | NE | 38 | 6 be qbe 
a41s. | 2996 | 29-92 E E |6/8 qbe qb 
25 |Su. | 29°92 | 29°92 E E & | 3 qbe oO 
26 |M. | 29°96 | 30°00 NE E 3 14 b b 
37 |Tu.| 30°16 | 30°16 N N 2;2 o +) 
98 |W. | 30°18 | 30°10 Sw BW } 1 2 bem bemr 4 
29 |Th.| 29°86 | 29 80 Sw ,sw'!3 1/8 or (1) (2) op 4) 
30 |F. | 29°62 | 29°56 sW | BW 2 |3 bep 4) 
1/s | 29‘77 | 29°83 N N 2 |3 oO he 
2 |Su. | 29:99 | 30°03 N N 4 4 be be 
3 |M. | 30°11 | 30°12 NE | NE | 4 [3 be be 
4 |Tu. | 30°20 | 3017 NB | NE |3 | 3 be be 
5 |W 30.23 | 30°33 N NE 2 3 be be 
6 |Th. | 30°26 | 30 22 N NW i 2 {3 be be 
7 iF. | 30°12 | 30 08 BSW | BE } 1 l bem bem 
8 18, | 30°08 | 30°08 Ww wis {8 bem bem 
9 [Sua. | 30°04 | 29°99 Sw wis 4 be be 
10 |. | 29°94 | 29 92 sw swia4 4 be 3) 
tl Tu, | 29°88 | 29°94 SW $s8W 16 5 qbeprh (2 qbeprh 3 
12 29°70 | 39°70 BW | B8wial or (2) 

13 [Th ,| 29°75 | 29°75 BW | 8W 14/6 bep (2) qbo 
14 1F. | 29°62 | 29°76 wi wis|7 qbep 1) qbcp 38 
15 \s 30°12 | 30°10 WwW SW i 3 3 be 

16 |Su. | 2986 | 29°86 Sw | s8wi 2/2 b 

17 |\M, | 29°88 | 29 84 SW | SE | 1 1 or 2) otir 4 
18 |Tu. | 29°66 | 29°66 E E j};3 |3 be bep 8 
19 |W. | 29°85 | 29°91 SW 8 2 3 be be 

20 |Th.| 30°02 | 30°02 NE E i | be or 4 


April, 1852.—Mean height of the barometer = 30°093 inches; mean temperature = 45°3 
degrees; depth of rain fallen — 0°60 inches. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF “ THE ROYALIST,” ON THE COAST OF PALAWAN. 


After’ leaving Hong Kong in April last, we made, on the 29th, the 
Pratas Shoal, and passed to the S.W. of it, keeping as close as prudence 
‘would permit to the edge of the reef, having no bottom with 40 fathoms. 
Pratas Island is very low, and, when approached from the westward, 
the most remarkable feature is a tree, which rises above the general level 
in the body of the island: Seen from the S.W. the island appears to 
be separated in two nearly equal portions ; the eastern one being high 
and wooded, the western one a flat sand with long grass growing upon 
it. Shoal water extends §.S.E. from the island ; but I do not think 
(from superficial observation) so far as represented i in the charts ; 3 VizZ., 
six miles. 

Observations in passing place the tree above-mentioned in lat. 20° 
40’ 5” N., and long. 116° 41’ 15” E. of Greenwich, or 1° 15! E. of 
Wellington Battery, Hong Kong. 

Masters of ships cannot be too cautious when passing the sei 
bourhood of this shoal, for if the weather be not clear, they would be 
upon the edge of the reef before the island is discovered. As a general 
rule, they ought always to pass to leeward of it ; for experience proves 
how quickly the current follows the direction of the wind ; the velocity 
of the former being proportioned to the strength of the latter. » 

Leaving Manila on the evening of the 9th of May, we experienced 
when off the entrance of the harbour the first burst of a westerly gale, 
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that lasted until the 16th, and which on the 14th obliged me to bear 
up for Port Miraveles, where we found several vessels taking shelter. 

As soon as the gale abated, we left Port Miraveles for the north 
extremity of Palawan, and arrived off Observatory Island on the 22nd 
of May. This being the position selected last year, as suitable tc 
commence the survey, for either sides of Palawan, and to which a 
meridian distance was measured, and found to disagree considerably 
with the position assigned to it on the chart, we remained a day in 
order to corroborate the longitude previously determined. As the 
results of this and last year’s observations agree within ‘2 of a second 
of arc, I conclude the north part of the Island of Palawan is placed 
on the chart about twelve miles to the eastward of its proper position. 

On the 24th we sailed from Observatory Island, and anchored 
the same afternoon on the west side of Palawan, opposite a bay, that 
appeared the most eligible I had seen in which to measure a base and 
commence our operations on the coast. 

Being favoured with remarkably fine weather, we were enabled by 
the 28th to get twenty miles down the coast, where we anchored in 
the neighbourhood of a place called Bo-quet, the first Spanish settle- 
ment on this side of the island. 

The village of Boquet (it does not appear on chart) contains a 
population of 200, exclusive of women ; it is very prettily situated in 
the bottom of a deep bay, formed on the west by a large island, and 
immediately under a precipitous limestone cliff, which falls from the 
spur of an adjacent mountain. 

The head man of the village is a native of Manila. All the bird’s- 
nests, bee’s-wax, &c., that are collected are brought to him; and he 
appears to monopolize the traffic for some miles along the coast. Rice, 
tobacco, and coffee, are grown for home consumption and export : 
bee’s-wax, bird’s-nests, tortoise-shell, and trepang, are collected for 
exportation. 

The group of islands fronting this part of the coast is very remark- 
able, and cannot fail to strike a stranger as such. The sides of the 
islands, which are perforated with caverns, present bare limestone cliffs 
of every variety of tint. They rise abruptly from the sea, frequently 
overhanging the perpendicular, and their bases have all been undermined 
by the action of sea-water to the extent in some places of fifteen or 
twenty feet. The caverns are accessible only to the adventurous 
natives in quest of bird’s-nests. They ascend the cliff (perfectly 
naked, carrying a torch, and secure the nests in a piece of cloth wound 
round the head) and by means of rattans fastened to small lengths of 
bamboo, which they contrive in a marvellous manner to toggle into 
the crevices of the rock. 

While at anchor off Boquet, during the period of the change of 
moon, we experienced a very heavy gale from S.W., which lasted 
fuur days. 

Leaving Boquet on the 4th June, and surveying the outer groups of 
the numerous islands which lie off this part of the coast, we anchored 
on the 7th on the east side of an island called Saddle in the chart, lat. 
11° 9’ N., and close to the northern entrance of Malampaya sound. 
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As we were nearly on the parallel of a deep bay, which occurs on 
the eastern coast of this island, and in the S.W. extremity of which 
the Spanish settlement of Tai-¢ai is situated, I conceived the idea of 
endeavouring to effect a communication with that place by making a 
journey across the island ; which, if accomplished, would give me a 
good insight into the topography of the country, &c. Fortunately for 
my plan, I fell in with a native, from whom it appeared that it was quite 
practicable. He readily enlisted himself as our guide ; but to take the 
shortest route across, and prevent the necessity of sleeping in the 
jungle, it was requisite to go in a boat and disembark at a place called 
-Pancol, distant about twenty miles. 

Accordingly the following morning a party left the ship at day- 
break, with three days’ provisions ; and after a long pull arrived at 
Pancol about noon. 

Pancol is the second Spanish settlement on the coast, and contains 
& population of 50, exclusive of women and children. It is situated 
on the eastern shore of an extensive sound, (lat. 10° 53’ N.,) and bears 
E.N.E. from the high table land of Malampaya. 

Here we were told we could shorten our journey by pulling five 
miles further in a south-easterly direction, and disembarking at the 
head of a mangrove creek, running well in to the body of the island ; 
but if we did not care about passing the night in the jungle, we could 
start at once for Pancol. We adopted the former, and arrived at the 
point of debarkation at 8 P.m., leaving our boat to take shelter for the 
night at a stockade that commanded the entrance of the creek. 

After wading through a swamp entangled by mangrove-roots, we 
emerged into somewhat clearer ground, and then soon came upon a 
foot-path. This, however, was difficult to preserve, owing to the 
thickness of the underwood. Ultimately we gained a clear path, which 
led in a south-easterly direction through an open tract of country ; then 
bending to the eastward, it passed over some rising ground and took 
_ the direction of the dry bed of a rivulet between two ranges of hills. 
The soil in the body of the island is of a sandy description, and the 
long coarse grass, which is so perplexing to the clearers of land at 
Singapore, grows in luxuriance here. 

The highest point ascended crossing the island, was 110 feet above 
the level of the sea. We arrived at Tai-tai at sunset, very much to 
the astonishment of some of our former acquaintance, who immedi- 
-ately recognized us. We were received with the greatest hospitality 
by the Spanish authorities, some of whom we had seen when we visited 
the place last year. 

. They informed us that their gun-boat squadron had been engaged 
with four piratical prahus in the neighbourhood of Tae-boo-loo-lu, the 
‘latter being the aggressors, which resulted in the total defeat of the 
-pirates ; but with a loss on their side of one gun-boat and her crew, 
blown up. : 

We left Tai-tai the following day at noon, and returned by the same 
route, 

On our arrival at Pancol, at 5 p.a., we found the village in a state 
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of excitement from a report brought by one of their own boats that 
seven large pirate prahus were in the neighbourhood. Being twenty 
miles from the ship, and weather unfavourable, we abandoned the idea 
of proceeding further that night. The report of the pirate fleet also 
being in the neighbourhood influenced this determination, as they could 
be here for no other purpose than to make a descent upon Pancol, in 
which case half a dozen English seamen would do more to disappoint 
them than the whole village with their stockade and swivels put 
together. 

We bivouacked on the beach in advance of the village for the night, 

the inhabitants of which, from the noise they made throughout it, 
relieving us of the necessity of keeping a look out. Daylight appeared 
and we set out on our return to the ship. 
. The extent of Malampaya (through which we had to pull) including 
the Endeavour Strait, is twenty miles in a north and south direction, 
and averages cight miles in an east and west. Its resources for giving 
security to any number of pirates, are greatly owing to the quantity of 
islands of various sizes contained in it, most of the shores of which are 
broken by mangrove creeks, the entrance being imperceptible until 
close to, on account of the sameness of the foliage. 

We had only proceeded about five or six miles, when three boats, 
pulling a number of oars, were discovered steering in a direction to cut 
the gig off. The fact of these being the light detachment of the pirate 
flect, admitted of little doubt in my own mind, and as they were evi- 
dently bent on being the aggressors, I pulled towards them, thinking 
the display of an English ensign might have the effect of altering their 
intentions, failing in which, it was my determination to become the 
attucking party, as I considered the moral effect would be greater, and 
our chance of success against such a superior force much augmented 
by it. This movement on my part had not the effect anticipated; they 
mercly slackened their speed and closed upon the centre boat, in order 
that they might be better supported by five large prahus, which now 
made their appearance from behind a small island. 

Their true character now became manifest. The large prahus (each 
carrying from 50 to 60 men, with their fighting stages erected over the 
rowers, exhibiting a formidable appearance) advanced in open order, 
in the form of a crescent, apparently with the intention of hemming us 
in. At this juncture we discovered the ammunition to be damp, which 
was owing to the torrents of rain that had fallen during the night and 
afternoon of our crossing the island. 

Considering we were fifteen miles from the ship and the channel 
difficult to identify under the most favourable circumstances, I deemed 
it prudent to make the best of our way to the vessel, and as they were 
sure to follow, it would place me in a better position to effect their de- 
struction, by opposing them with an adequate force. Accordingly we 
bore up, and being favoured with a light breeze, which reached the 
gig before it did them, we were enabled, much to our satisfaction, to 
widen the distance between us a little. 

The chase now became gencral, aud witnessing the effect the lofty 
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sails had upon the large prahus, frequently damped the hopes we enter- 
tained of reaching within sight of the vessel before they could overtake 
us. The pirates, seeing the advantage they were gaining, opened fire 
with their setahs, and followed up each discharge with a hideous yell. 

Their shot fell wide and beyond us. We had now arrived within 
three or four miles of the ship, when the pirates (probably suspecting 
the proximity of the vessel) suddenly lowered their sails, after nearly 
two hours’ chase, and came to in the middle of the strait. Making the 
best of our way on board, the signal was thrown out—“ Man and arm 
boats”—immediately the ship hove in sight. A short period sufficed 
to see the whole of our boat-force, under the command of Lieut. Pasco, 
retracing the gig’s track, and the ship under weigh, worked by a few 
convalescents and boys, endeavoured to get to the southward for the 
purpose of blockading the only available channel known to us by which 
they could possibly get to sea. Light adverse winds prevented the 
ship from taking up the desired position until midnight, when the boats 
came on board, after a long pull, mortified from want of success. 

At daylight the boat-force was again on the move, and we commu- 
nicated with Pancol, now only nine miles distant, in hope of gaining 
some intelligence of the whereabouts of the pirate fleet. 

The inhabitants were desired to communicate with the authorities 
of Tai-tai, and acquaint them with the circumstances, which, if ener- 
getically responded to, would bring the gun-boats round the north 
extremity of Palawan, and probably cut them off on their way to the 
northward, as I think our presence had the effect of driving them in 
that direction. 

The pirate fleet (which we now left behind us, having other work 
on hand) was estimated to consist of 400 men, disposed in eight prahus; 
a force sufficient to devastate any portion of country in this neigh- 
bourhood, and consign its inhabitants to perpetual slavery. 

I have entered more fully into this subject than I should otherwise 
have done because the impression appears to be gaining ground that 
there are no such persons as pirates in these seas, whereas I know both 
on the east and west coasts of Palawan the people are kept in constant 
dread of them: and I only regret the opportunity was denied me of 
saying to them—‘“ Hitherto shalt thou come and no further.” 

As the coast to the southward of Malampaya recedes and forms a 
deep bight very much exposed to this monsoon, we pushed on for 
Oolongan Bay, lat. 10° 10/, and made a survey of it on a large scale. 

Oolongan affords excellent shelter from all winds, and is -easy of 
access. ‘The charts give very inaccurate representations of its western 
shore, with the exception of Mr. Crighton’s ; but even this gentleman 
appears to have greatly exaggerated the dangers in approaching the 
bay. The water is deep for common anchorage 18 and 22 fathoms ; 
but a greater drawback exists, viz., the absence of fresh water. The 
only spot in the neighbourhood where it can be obtained, is in Shingle 
Buy, seven or eight miles to the north-eastward of the anchorage, with 
28 fathoms as close as it would be prudent for a ship to lay. In the 
S.W. monsoon it is much exposed, and the heavy swell rolling in upon 
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the coast, frequently renders landing impracticable. The Royalist was 
compelled to water in this bay, and I must say my mind was relieved 
when the operation was over. 

_ We met with a disaster here which affected our surveying operations 
during the cruise, and will continue to do so until assistance is obtained. 
When climbing a small island (Three Peaks on the chart) at the 
entrance of the bay, the surface of which was composed of very loose 
rock, a portion of it gave way from under the man who was carrying 
an instrument, he was precipitated 30 feet, when providentially his fall 
was arrested by a slight projection on the edge of a cliff, one foot beyond 
which a perpendicular fall of 60 feet was beneath him. The instru- 
ment, which had acquired considerable momentum from the first fall, 
bounding over his body when in this position, was broken to pieces on 
the rocks below, and most of the fragments lost in the water. 

There are three men belonging to Bo-quet settled about 24 miles up 
a small river, called Ban-ha-ly, which empties itself into the south ex- 
tremity of the bay. These men compel the aborigines to collect bee’s- 
wax, and when sufficient is stored, it is sent to Bo-quet. 

The eastern shore of Oolongan Bay is distant only 4 miles from the 
coast on the opposite side of the island; the old charts make it 14 miles. 

Leaving Oolongan Bay the Ist of July, and prosecuting the survey 
on the coast, we arrived off Long Point, on the 12th. (lat. 9° 40/.) 
Beyond the details of our departure nothing interesting occurred. One 
rather remarkable incident however may be worthy of mention. The 
coast we had just surveyed, to all appearance was perfectly destitute of 
inhabitants, and it was thought we had arrived at that point where we 
knew a transition of races takes place; Lieut. Pasco however discovered 
@ native from the boat when surveying, and as this was rather an 
unusual phenomenon, he was anxious not to lose the opportunity of 
communicating. 

The only attire worn by the native was a dirty description of white 
shirt, of which he soon divested himself, for the purpose of displaying 
a “flag of truce.” Mr. Pasco, much to his astonishment, found his 
own name on the article, and immediately recognised the shirt as one 
he had disposed of last year, when on the east coast, at Port Royalist. 

We were detained several days at Long Point, riding out south- 
westerly gales, which was the first indication we had of the south-west 
monsoon. Here is a small settlement, called Apor-ru-wan, they are 
chiefly Boquet men, and live in scattered huts extending over a large 
area of ground. They cultivate rice, maize, sweet potato, tobacco, 
and an inferior description of cotton, of which they manufacture, and 
colour with native dye, the coarse cloth usually worn round their loins. 

Bee’s-wax and tortoise-shell are collected for exportation to Boquet. 
We were informed we could go to Port Royalist, but that it would 
take four days and nights in the jungle to accomplish the journey. _ 

Apor-ru-wan is the last settlement of the Manila people, on this 
side, and it would appear the line of demarcation between the Chris- 
tian and Mahommedan races, crosses the island in about this parallel. 
They spoke in very disparaging terms of their southern neighbours, and 
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told us we should not be able, after leaving Apor-ru-wan, to go about 
in our small boats, as we had been accustomed to do to the northward, 
for “there were plenty of Mooros (pirates) there.” Quitting Long 
Point on the 19th, we arrived off Maltar-nat, lat. 9° 17’ on the 2nd 
of August. The survey of the intermediate coast being much re- 
tarded by bad weather. Maltar-nat (or Tobagoo as it is called in the 
chart) is situated on the bank of a small river, which disembogues on 
the eastern shore of a deep bay indenting the coast in a southerly di- 
rection. It has several small islands to the N.W., and one north of it, 
which form anchorage in either monsoon. 

The bay is difficult of access to a stranger, owing to the extensive 
reefs which project from the island forming the channel into it. It 
was our misfortune to have a foul wind in, and although on the day 
previous, the precaution had been taken to sound the bay, we never- 
theless discovered a rock in the very centre of the channel by striking 
upon it. 

The Sultan, as he styles himself, of Maltar-nat was exceedingly hos- 
pitable ; his boats boarded us when at a considerable distance from the 
place, and they were very anxious that we should understand they were 
great friends with the English. They presented a port clearance from 
Labuan, and knew Sir James Brooke very well*. The sultan supplied 
the ship’s company most bountifully with provisions, which was a 
welcome adjunct to their usual salt meat meals, for the whole coast is 
very deficient in supplies, and we never had fresh meat, &c., from the 
commencement to the end of our cruise. 

South of the latitude of 10° the navigation of the coast is dangerous, 


* The influence of Sir James Brooke, had even extended to the shores of Palawan, 
from Borneo. Our reader is aware that this gentleman was entertained at a public 
dinner at the London Tavern, on the 30th of April last; on which orcasion, the chair- 
man, R. W. Crawford, Esq., read the following letter from Lieut. Pasco, an officer 
mentioned above, who had been compelled to leave the Royalist, for the benefit of 
his health. 

10, Wharton-street, Pentonville, April, 30th, 1852. 

S1r.—Just hearing that you are to preside at the dinner to be given to him whom 
all honest men delight to honour, I venture to relate to you a circumstance which 
occurred to myself about two years since, whilst surveying the coast of Palawan 
(from which I have but a few days returned), which I consider a strong evidence of 
the moral influence the proceedings of the Rajah (Sir James Brooke) have obtained 
in that quarter, even beyond where he has been seen :—Landing on the eastern shore 
of Palawan, in a boat, with six men, in the execution of surveying duties, I was 
met by a corresponding number of Malays, armed, who, assuming a threatening 
attitude, warned me off. 1 told them we were English, and inquired what they were 
afraid off This appeared to inspire something like confidence; when one of the 
party asked, “Did I know Tuan Brooke?” Replying in the affirmative, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Bargoose! Tuan Brooke,” or, ‘‘ Very good Mr Brooke ;” placing his arm 
on my shoulder at the same time, his confidence being fully confirmed. 

It was my good fortune, a few months later, to meet a man on the same coast, 
named Sherriff Hassen, a native of Maludu, which was so notorious in 1845 as being 
aden of piracy. This man produced a peper, given him by the Rajah, certifying 
to his honest character, and recommending him to any Europeans with whom he 
mee meet. The certificate was dated on board H.M.8. Maander, at Malludu, in 
1848, 

That His Excellency may long be spared as an instrument of Divine Providence 
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from the numerous reefs, and the inutility of the lead as a warning to 
keep you clear of them, added to which, you cannot place reliance on 
seeing a coral patch, for the water is not so clear here as in coral seas 
generally. 

On the afternoon of the 7th August, whilst beating down the coast, 
carrying an average depth of 13 fathoms, and a boat in shore surveying, 
we suddenly hove in stays, for a short cast of 5 fathoms. Before the 
vessel was round she struck upon a rock, the man in the chains being 
unable to get even then 43 fathoms. 

On a subsequent occasion the ship was anchored in a position well 
elear of the coast, in 19 fathoms, (a depth that had been carried a mile 
before coming to,) when her stern swung into 4 fathoms, two boats’ 
lengths beyond which was 21 fathoms, and this without the slightest 
ehange in the colour of the water! This is mentioned in order to show 
that a survey of this coast cannot be undertaken without considerable 
risk, even under the most favourable circumstances ; and the weather 
here, at times, is such as I have never before witnessed within the tro- 
pics ; with a heavy sea generally rolling home upon the coast. 

Continuing the survey to the southward, we anchored, on the 19th 
August, off a small river, called Canee-pa-an, (lat. 8° 39’,) about 12 
tmniles from the south extremity of the island, navigable only for boats. 
There is a Malay settlement about six miles up the river, over which a 
Datoo presides. We had however only one opportunity of communicating 
with it, for the day after our arrival, it came on to blow exceedingly 
hard from the westward, with rain, the winds veering in the squall to 
N.W. 

This weather lasted eight days, during which period we were riding 
heavily, with 100 fathoms of chain out, in a very critical position. The 
sea having got up, displayed to our view dangers, the extent and 
proximity of which we were not aware of before. Providentially the 
ship continued driving a little every day, which cleared us of a 3 fathom 
patch, now breaking heavily 3 cables from the bow. Reefs to seaward 
were breaking as far as the eye could reach, and the only clear portion 
we could discover, was that immediately N.E. and S.W. of the vessel. 

On the 26th, the moon coinciding with perigee, the squalls were so 
violent as to cause serious apprehension for the safety of the ship in 
case of her chain parting. Putting to sea was out of the question, reefs 
bounded our horizon, and the nearest secure anchorage was Maltar-nat, 
distant 50 miles, to run for which required the greatest caution even in 
a clear day. 


for the good work he bas so successfully commenced in the Eastern Archipelago, 
whose children already join in singing songs of gratitude to their benefactor, is the 
humble but hearty prayer of 
Your obedient Servant, 
To Robert Wigram Crawford, Esq. C. PASCO, 
Lieut. R.N. 

We congratulate Sir James on the good feeling which prevailed on that occasion, 
among so large and influential a collection of English gentlemen, and the opportunity 
he thus had, and of which he availed himself, of throwing back the calumniea of his 


detractors. — ED. , 
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'- Happily the change of moon brought a temporary change in the wea- 
ther, and as we had only three days’ water, and no chance of our boats 
effecting a landing, owing to the heavy sea rolling home upon the reefs, 
we proceeded to Dalawan Bay, (Balabac Islands, ) surveying as well as 
circumstances would admit the scattered reefs which lay in our passage 
thither. 

*- As the monsoon had now fairly set in upon tite south coast of Pa- 
Jawan, with strong breezes from the W. and W.S.W., and knowing 
that if I remained there my time would be unprofitably occupied riding 
heavily at the anchors, upon a dead lee shore, I determined on proceeding 
to Singapore to replenish provisions. Accordingly after remaining 48 
hours to complete water, we sailed from Dalawan Bay on the morning 
of the lst September, for Labuan, and arrived there on the 12th. 
Vessels should be exceedingly cautious when passing through Balabae 
straits, and particularly if they approach the above island, as an extreme 
reef projects fully four miles from the S.W. point of it; in this season 
the currents set strong to the E.N.E., and the Royalist, after having 
experienced great difficulty in getting through from the E., had a very 
narrow escape, during thick weather, of being forced on the reef above 
mentioned. 

We scarcely had been an hour at anchor at Labuan, when the vessel 
was struck by lightning, the electric fluid, after scooping a piece out of 
the fore-top-gallant-mast, descended to the lower-deck, slightly injuring 
five seamen, three of whom remained senseless for a short time. 

The Royalist is not fitted with lightning conductors. 

Remaining at Labuan a week to rate the chronometers, and commit 
to paper some portion of the survey, (the latter operation greatly facili- 
tated by the kindness of the Lieut.-Governor providing me with a drawing 
room, ) I sailed for this place on the 20th, and arrived here on the 11th 
of October. 

Although we have been entirely free from disease of a malignant 
type, I have taken from the assistant surgeon’s daily report the number 
of sick, for ninety consecutive days, and from it I find the mean list 
amounts to 14°5 per day; at the close of the survey it was seldom under 
20; and i may remark this is not occasioned by exposure, or the par- 
ticular nature of the service upon which we are engaged; the cases 
chiefly consist of rheumatism and syphilis, many having their origin 
long before entering into this ship. 


THE Fonx Isianps, NEWFOUNDLAND :-——SEAL-HUunNrTING. 


The Funk Islands are a little group of rocks, just above water, about thirty 
iles from the nearest part of ewfoundland, bearing about N.N.E. from 
Cape Freels. The mas fi of them is not half a mile long, and there are, in 
all probability, many dangers about them which do not appear in the chart. 
The following is the account of a sealing party, who have first made the expe- 
riment of passing the winter of 1850-1 on it. 
NO. 7.—VOL. XXI. 22 
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In the month of September of last year, Mr. Stephen March fitted 
out an expedition for the Funk Islands, for the purpose of prosecuting 
the Seal Fishery during the winter season. On the 5th October, the 
crew sailed from Old “Perlican ; but in consequence of the adverse 
state of the weather, were forced to put into Catalina, where they 
were detained eleven days, when they again started ; but were com- 
pelled to make a harbour of Greenspond for four days, a heavy sea 
running outside and making navigation dangerous. They left Greens- 
pond for the Funk Islands on the 2st, and on the next day at 2, P.M., 
arrived at their destination, and immediately commenced landing their 
winter stores,—the vessel all the while under canvass, not venturing 
to anchor. The winter crew, consisting of thirteen men, then landed 
on the N.E. side, and the vessel sailed for Hants Harbour. The ex- 
ertions of the crew in landing their stores under very disadvantageous 
circumstances, induced fatigue, and they stretched themselves within 
the Penguin pounds, and, notwithstanding the novelty and perhaps 
danger of their position, were soon buried in profound slumber. Upon 
waking, the crew immediately set to work, and constructed a building, 
which they secured from the breaches of the sea by a thick wall of 
wood and earth; which was their only shelter: and frequently the 
sea beat so furiously against it, that their alarm was great least their 
wall should be destroved ; in which case, all hands must have perished. 
On the evening of the 10th November, a very strong gale sprung up 
from the E.N.E., creating a tremendous sea, which breasted over the 
island. The apprehensions of the poor fellows who were confined 
within their wall, was great; but it withstood the inundation: and 
upon the wind abating and the sea falling, they commenced their work 
of fishing and shooting ; and with one line they caught at different 
times about six quintals of cod fish. About the latter part of Novem- 
ber there was a high sea from the N.E., during which they observed 
a great number of shoals, which we counted and found to amount to 
twenty three, continuing nearly round the island, a small are of 33° 
45’ only (from W. b. N. to N.W.) being clear. Upon a close obser- 
vation, the principal of these shoals, and the most dangerous, as being 
furthest from the Island, and therefore less liable to be apprehended, 
‘was seen to break about two miles from the shore, bearing S.W. ; the 
rest showing an almost continual breaking, three miles in extent from 
the Island. A chart of those shoals is being prepared, and will soon 
be completed. 

On the 6th January (Old Christmas) the soft ice (lolly) made its 
appearance, and the next, the old seals were seen going southward; 
coming within a quarter of a mile of the land; but in consequence of 
their being in the water, nothing could ‘be made of them. This con- 
tinued until the first week in February, when they struck northward 
again; but up to this time one only could be got, killed on the 29th 
January. The firmer ice drifted down on the 1st February, but there 
were no seals upon it. After the 9th, a few were taken, from two to 
five aday; the most that had been killed on any one day being eight; 
and thus only fitty were obtained up to the 20th March; when all disap- 
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peared, and were not seen again until the 15th April, when they once 
more showed themselves upon the ice, going northward, and sixty-seven 
of their number were brought on shore, and next day ten more were 
added; after which they all disappeared, and were not seen again 
during the stay of the men on the island: the total number of seals 
taken during the winter thus amounted to only 127. ‘The ill success 
which attended this adventure, is attributed to the prevalence of strong 
gales from N.W., which prevented the ice and its inhabitants from 
drifting to the eastward; and thus destroying the possibility of ob- 
taining a good voyage. Had the wind remained as it was when they 
landed on the Island, N.E. or E.N.E., it is the opinion of the crew, that 
they would have been amply repaid for their toil and perils during this 
hazardous adventure. So confident are they of the possibility of at 
last succeeding, that they have no hesitation in again offering their 
services, on a similar expedition. 

Birds were abundant on the Island, and furnished the men with fresh 
provisions, during their exile,—several barrels were salted as a stand- 
by in case of need—and the humanity of these brave men, must be 
recorded in the fact, that when a provision against want had been 
made, no more than a daily sufficiency was killed. 

On Saturday, the 10th May, the vessel came to the Island and took 
the crew off: leaving such things behind as might be useful for another 
season. 

Mr March has again ventured another expedition this season, and 
on Friday, the 17th inst, a landing was attempted, but the sea was so 
rough, that only two persons could succeed, who were left on the Is- 
land; and the vessel was compelled to leave for Catalina. 

- Mr ML states that the doubts entertained of the possibility of in 
habiting the Funks throughout the year, have been dispelled; and 
suggests the propriety of a Lighthouse being placed on this isolated 
spot—the waystone of the northern harbours of Newfoundland and of 
the Labrador. He seems confident that the results to the sealing 
interest would amply repay the expense of a light, and the saving to 
human life is a preponderating consideration. 
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Sir W. Snow Harris, F.R.S. 
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27. The results of the further trials of temporary conductors for the 
preservation of the Royal Navy from lightning, applied as rigging, 
were such as had been predicted by the Committee. In some cases 
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they failed to afford the required security ; in others they became dam- 
aged by the wear and tear of the rigging ; and in others they were 
insecurely applied :—until, at length, in June, 1842, a succeeding 
Board of Admiralty, finding it inconvenient to be held responsible for 
a system of Lightning Conductors for H.M. Ships, designated by a 
Naval and Scientific Commission as a “dangerous and inadequate ex- 
pedient,” and “liable to lead to serious accidents,” determined on com- 
plying with the advice of the Commissioners. Accordingly an order 
was issued in June, 1842, to carry out the new conductors generally 
m the Royal Navy ; and thus the plan became fully adopted into the 
public service, with what success we have already seen (22). 

It may not, however, be unimportant before we proceed more espe- 
cially to the valuable scientific deductions which have since resulted 
from this judicious and decisive step, to further advert to the trials of 
the temporary conductors partially applied as rigging which had been 
insisted on, and to some circumstances connected with them, requisite 
to notice in a history of this kind. 

28. It appears by a return to a precept submitted by the Earl of 
Minto to the House of Peers, date June, 20, 1849, that between the pe- 
riod of the Report of the Commissioners in July, 1839, up to June, 
1842, thirty-four of ships of the Navy had been fitted with small 
ropes of wire, in various ways, with a view to parry discharges of 
lightning ;—and it was the object of the noble lord who submitted the 
precept to the House to invalidate the Report and opinion of the Com- 
missioners as to the efficiency of such Conductors, and show by what he 
thought conclusive evidence, that whilst temporary conductors of wire 
ropes were and are more economical than the permanently fixed plates 
then in general use, they were equally efficient and secure, and ought 
therefore to be preferred ;—and in order to make the comparative cost 
more favourable to the wire ropes, the precept was confined to a return 
of the cost of fitting the permanent conductors in four ships of the 
Navy, and which were especially selected as involving the largest 
amount upon record. Such a partial and arbitrary selection could not 
be mistaken; the object was of course to bring the permanent 
conductors into such financial disrepute as to lead to their discon- 
tinuance in the public service. Here, however, as in previous instances, 
the facts were conclusive as to the superior efficiency and economy of 
the fixed system. 

The question of the actual cost of fixing conductors in H.M. ships, as 
compared with the advantages and the saving resulting from such a sys- 
tem, was no doubt a very proper subject for inquiry ; and if fairly and 
philosophically conducted, could not certainly be objected to. It was 
not, however, an impartial proceeding to call for returns of the cost of 
fitting the permanent conductors in certain ships nearly twenty years 
previously and under all the disadvantages of a new and unpractised 
experiment (17). That was surely a very unsatisfactory and partial 
course, and very ungenerous to the inventor, had the object been the 
real cost of the system to the country; why not have called upon the 
Admiralty for an especial return for the whole Navy up to that time, 
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viz., June, 1849 ? and not for obsolete retarns for for four particular 
ships, the cost of which had been, especially in one case, exaggerated 
beyond all reasonable bounds. Thus the returns for a 28 gun sloop, 
the Tweed, had been set down at £292, being greater than the returns 
for a line of battle ship fitted only a few years subsequently. The 
shipwright officers, as if conscious of the financial injustice of such 
returns, enter a minute in red ink in their report to this effect : “ This 
ship was fitted under peculiar circumstances. A vessel of her Tlass 
would not cost at this time one third the amount.” Now as it must 
be allowed that there is a vast difference between £292 and the one 
third part of £292, that is, about £97, it is so far demonstrable that 
the return for this ship, the 7 weed, if not thus explained, and that by 
a mere chance, could only tend to mislead the public mind upon the 
financial question at issue. 
_ Similar minutes accompanied the shipwright officers’ returns in 1839 
for two other ships, viz., Caledonia, 120, and Revenge, 76, fitted in 
1830 ; the cost of which was set down at £423 and £416*; and in 
which they say, “This is the cost as nearly as is ascertained ; but if 
fitted up at the present time, the cost would be considerably less,” &e. 
29. With respect to the cost of the Tweed, sloop, it has already 
been remarked (26) that the new conductors were applied in that 
vessel immediately under the Dock Yard administration of the First 
Naval Lord, a near relative of the noble Lord then at the head of the 
Admiralty, and who originated the precept now under consideration. 
Moreover, the professed object in fitting this ship, was a comparison of 
the cost of the permanent conductors and the temporary conductors of 
wire rope, then (1840) a question of consideration with the Board of 
Admiralty. In carrying out this, however, the inventor of the per- 
manent conductors was refused all superintendence or interference with 
the work, which was left altogether at the mercy of a powerful party, 
avowedly opposed to the whole system. The consequence was, that 
the expense of fitting the Tweed, from the little care taken in econo- 
mising the work, was three times as great as it should have been ; and 
which is clearly proved by the minute of the shipwrights just adverted 
to (28). : 
30. It is curious to remark in this question of the cost of the plan 
to the country, how extravagantly those opposed to it were led to pro- 
ceed. Taking the aggregate sums £423 and £416 for First and Se- 
cond Rates,—and the heavy sums of £292 and £236, which were 
placed against a 28 gun sloop, and the Beagle 10 gun brig,—as fair 
illustrations for the whole Navy,—they added together all the first 
rates at £423 each, all the second rates at £416 each, and so on, and 
in this way arrived at a frightful amount. So that representations 
were made to the Board of Admiralty to the effect that the use of the 
new conductors in the Royal Navy entailed upon the country an ex- 
penditure of no less than £30,000 annually. Whereas that whilst 
many thousands were being saved every year to the Treasury, the coset 
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of the conductors was really so small as to be scarcely worth consider- 
ation: the few following facts and considerations will clearly show this. 
31. First it is to be observed, that the material of which the con- 
ductors consist, will last for an almost indefinate time, and may be 
transferred from ship to ship, or be converted into new copper sheet at 
the small cost of four-fifths of a penny per pound*® : and since it could 
be shown that the quantity of copper sheet in the Government service. 
would be just as great whether the fixed lightning conductors were 
general in the Navy, and constituted a part of it, or not,—the actual 
cost of these conductors to the Crown would—to make the most of it 
—be virtually reduced to the labour of the application, and the cost of 
reconversion of the material. The following official Table, taken from 
the Parliamentary Reportf, exhibits the actual cost to the Crown of 
the fixed system of lightning conductors for H.M. ships, after making 
deduction for reconvertible material only as old copper, and taking a 
liberal credit even for interest of money, labour of fitting, &c., &c. 






Ist. 





| Rates ; 2nd | 3rd | 4th | 5th) 6th} Sloops | Brigs 








Cost to the Crown. |£125/£119|£111/£104|£93\£66] £51 | £44 


Now if it be thus evident that the actual cost to the country for a 
first rate is only £125, or for a sloop, such as the Tweed, not more 
than £51, then how great a fallacy and injustice is apparent in leading 
the public to believe that the cost is £423 and £292 for such ships, 
and which expenditure is lable to occur yearly. This then, as a ques- 
tion of finance, becomes an important and interesting point in a his- 
tory of this kind, and is hence worth a little further illustration. 

32. We may here observe, that a ship once fitted with the per- 
manent conductors as an integral part of the vessel, (10,) does not 
necessarily involve any further cost so long as she lasts, which should 
be from 16 to 20 years ; the masts perhaps may require to be replaced 
within that time ; still the same copper plates are available, (31,) so 
that the whole Navy being completed, there is no longer any new out- 
lay, at least nothing of any moment: the actual cost of the permanent 
conductors is really little more than the expense of workmanship, 
and the loss upon the reconversion of material (31). To which we 
should add perhaps the labour of cutting, drilling, and uniting the 
plates ; the whole expense of workmanship, together with the nails, 
should not for a first rate greatly exceed from £70 to £80. With 
respect to the material itself, as we have already observed, (31,) the 
quantity of copper in the public service would not be materially affected 
by the application ; the only difference would be, that a small portion 
of it would be doing good service in preserving our ships from light- 
ning, instead of remaining unemployed in the stores of the Dock-yard. 
If we take the cost to the Crown in round numbers as £75 for placing 


* Returns to the House of Commons, 6th April, 1835, priated March 19. 
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a first rate, worth £150,000 all included, in security from lightning, 
and that too for 16 or 20 years, that is really as much as should be 
allowed. Let, however, the cost be taken at £100, still it would not 
exceed the fifteen hundredth part of the value of the ship. But when 
we reflect on the vast and important services for which such a ship is 
‘destined, that she is a material element of the power of the greatest 
maritime nation on the page of history, that she 1s charged with the 
lives of 800 seamen, will it be said that an expenditure not exceeding 
the fifteen hundredth part of the value of so noble a structure, is too 
great a sum for insuring its security against one of the most terrible 
elements of nature. This question of the cost of the plan, therefore, 
so unremittingly pursued in the way of objection to its use in the 
Navy, was evidently based on a narrow, short-sighted, economy, quite 
unworthy of any one professing to exercise the functions of a British 
statesman. 

33. If we only for 8 moment turn to the destruction by lightning 

-found to have occurred in the Royal Navy in past times, and to the 
saving at present affected, this conclusion is irresistable. In April, 
1813, the Repulse, of 74 guns, actually engaged in the pursuit of an 
enemy’s squadron in the Mediterranean, was twice struck by lightning 
in the Bay of Rosas ; no less than ten seamen were killed dead on the 
spot, ten more were so severy injured that the greater part eventually 
perished. The ship at once lost twenty of her crew: in addition to 
this, the mainmast was ruined—no sail could be carried on it, the top- 
mast and top-gallant-mast were shivered in pieces, and the vessel ef- 
fectually placed “ hors de combat.” She suffered more than would 
have probably ensued as the result of a general action: thus did Sir 
S. Hood lose the services of one of his most efficient ships, to say no- 
thing of the cost of the subsequent refit at Minorca. When the ques- 
tion of economy, therefore, is considered, it is essential to recollect such 
cases as this, so very common in the records of the Navy. 

34. Now with respect to the actual state of the Navy as regards its 
deliverance from such terrible casualties, it is to be observed, that only 
within the short space of sixteen months, viz, between March, 1846, 
and July, 1847, at least ten ships, including four large frigates, were 
completely saved out of the destructive thunderstorms of Tropical 
Climates; these ships were—America, 50, Constance, 50, Fisguard, 42, 
Fox, 42, Conway, 26, Rose, 18, Racer, 18, Dido, 18, Albatross, 16, 
Childers, 12; and by which a sum of certainly not less than £10,000 
must have been saved to the Treasury. Let any one acquainted with 
such details, say, what would have been the loss and inconvenience to 
the Country, had such a ship as the Constance, a frigate of 2,000 tons, 
lost one or perhaps two masts, on the coast of Mexico, or the Fisguard 
‘of 42 guns, been similarly dealt with on the Oregon*. In January, 
1850, the Ganges of 80 guns, was preserved from a furious stroke of 
lightning, at Athens. Then we have had numerous recent instances 
of the Ranger, 18, Rattler, steam-ship, and others on the coast of 
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Africa; Calliope, 26, in New South Wales; Southampton, 50, at Rio; 
&c., &c. In short, as before observed, (22,) the only instances in 
which damage has arisen of late years, to ships of H.M. Navy from 
lightning, are a few cases in which from some peculiar circumstances, 
the fixed conductors had not been placed. We will however confine 
ourselves to the first few cases, and stop only to examine the 
saving effected, as compared with the outlay for the conductors. 

On a comparison with known cases of damage by lightning in similar 
ships, a sum of not less than £3,000 must have been saved upon such 
a ship as the Ganges, and certainly not less than £10,000 upon the 
ten vessels just named. 

Here then is at least £13,000 saved to the Treasury upon a few 
cases only : now, referring to the Table already quoted, (30,) we have 
the following cost of the conductors by which this saving has been 
effected. One ship of the line, second rate, £119 ; two large frigates, 
or third rates, £222 ; two frigates, fourth rates, £208 ; five sloops, 
£255 ; one brig, £44 :—total, £848. So that £850 would cover the 
outlay for conductors upon these ships for 16 or 20 years. In return, 
the country has saved at least £13,000 ; and what is of still greater 
importance, the services of the ships and the sailors’ lives. This re- 
sult, although perfectly satisfactory, is not the only consideration : we 
may imagine, that within the period of a ship’s existence, she may suf- 
fer many times from lightning. The Racer, Conway, and Albatross, 
were preserved on more than one occasion ; the Cumberland, 74, in 
former years, viz., 1810 to 1812, was disabled by lightning no less 
than three times, that is, within two years, and once set on fire; within 
this period she had no less than three refits and two new mainmasts. 
We are not now speaking from any casual evidence, but on the faith 
of official records. Apply this to the whole Navy, and what becomes 
of the question of the exception taken to the permanent system of 
conductors employed in H.M. ships on the ground of economy. 

35. On comparing the cost with that of the temporary conductors 
of wire ropes, we find by the returns to the precept of 18th June, 
1849*, that the cost and outlay for wire conductors amounted after all 
to something considerable ; being, for a first rate, £80, without sea 
store : now little allowance can be made here for reconvertible mate- 
rial; for it is to be observed, that wire rope, like any other kind of 
rope, is perishable, likely to be lost overboard, or, what is termed in 
the Navy, expended, in various ways ; then its cost price was at least 
four times the cost of common copper sheet ; and there would be a loss 
of at least three fourths of its original cost upon every pound sent toe 
the furnaces at Portsmouth. Taking all this into account, it is evi- 
dent that the economy was, after all, in favour of the permanent sys- 
tem ; besides that the latter has been proved secure, whilst the tem- 
porary system is insecure, as a few well recorded facts fully show. 

36. That small ropes of wire may carry off lightning, and occa- 
sionally protect a ship from damage, few will deny. Dr. Franklin 
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found ‘that even bell-wires have transmitted lightning with safety. 
This, however, was not the point at issue. The great question under 
‘consideration was, the adoption of such a system of permanently fixed 
electrical conductors in ships, as would be independent of the crew, 
and effectually secure the vessel from lightning at all times and under 
all circumstances (10). It was also to be further considered, that since 
@ conductor on one mast—suppose the mainmost—does not necessarily 
defend the other masts, (7,) it is requisite to apply a conductor to each 
mast ; and thus the crew have to provide for the application of three 
wire conductors in the rigging, and have consequently three temporary 
conductors to look after instead of one, formerly considered sufficient. 

37. Now of the several vessels named in the returns to the precept 
just named, printed 15th March, 1850, and as having previously to the 
6th of June, 1842, been fitted with lightning conductors of wire repe, 
we find at least two cases in which serious damage arose, incidental to 
the conditions already laid down (14). Thus in the Bittern, sloop, 
struck by lightning on the coast of Africa in January, 1844, only a 
portion of the charge was carried off: the consequence was, that the 
royal-mast was shivered in pieces ; and, by the surgeon’s return and 
ship’s report, no Jess than eight men were struck down on the deck and 
sent to the hospital. | OS 

In ‘the Hazard, sloop, struck by the electrical discharge on two oc- 
casions at Sumatra, in May, 1846, the wire conductor was partially 
‘destroyed, the copper to which it was attached torn off the ship’s side, 
the main-top-gallant-mast and main-topmast shivered in pieces, and 
much other damage done ; thus furnishing a very convincing proof of 
the soundness of the views entertained by the Commissioners, viz., 
that such a form of conductor can only be regarded as a “ temporary 
and inadequate expedient,” and “liable to lead to serious accidents.” 
Similar results had ensued in other directions: La Junon, a French 
frigate, haviug a similar conductor, was struck by lightning, which 
divided upon the body of the vessel, and damage ensued*. At “ L’Ho- 
tel des Invalides,” at Paris, the electrical discharge shattered a wire 
rope conductor in pieces, and severely damaged the building. Similar 
results ensued in a French brig, Bougainville, struck by lightning on 
the coast of Africa, whilst in company with H.M. brig, Ferret, which, 
furnished with the fixed system of lightning conductor, did not meet 
with any damage. In addition to these cases, repeated instances oc- 
curred in which these temporary conductors were ill applicd, out of 
place, or damaged by the strain of the spars and chafing of the rig- 
ging: this occurred in H.M. ships Impregnable and Belleisle; the 
wire ropes became chafed through, and were sent on shore to the Dock- 
yard at Devonport as defective. The log of the Fair Rosamond, a 
brigantine, has the following entries :—‘“ 22nd March, 1842, observed 
lightning conductor carried away; spliced the conductor.” “28rd 
March, 1844, found lightning conductor gone.” These results, there- 
fore, all went to confirm the views of this question entertained by the 
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Commission. In the returns, however, to the Precept submitted to 
the House of Peers, 18th June, 1849, and which called for a Report 
on “the Efficiency of Wire Rope Conductors,” by the commander of 
the Electra, it appears that “on two occasions the wire ropes were 
considered as having conducted away “heavy discharges of the electrie 
fluid ;” and the Commander gives it as his opinion, that this kind of 
conductor is “ safe, easy to manage, and not the least likely to get out 
of order.” a a 
’ 38. Although no one could for a moment question the Report as a 
conscientious statement, still, upon a comparison with numerous other 
Reports, (37,) it is quite evident that the opinion of the Commander 
of the Electra is by no means consistent with experience ; and whilst 
the Report itself has no new bearing on the great points at issue, inas- 
much as (36) it was never contended that wires could not occasionally 
transmit large quantities of “electric fluid ;” (36 ;) is by no means 
beyond the limit of dispassionate criticism, more especially as coming 
from an adverse party, with a view to invalidate the opinions of the 
Naval and Scientific Commission appointed to investigate the subject 
in 1839 ; and, contrary to its recommendation, resort to theemployment 
of small ropes of wire as a security for H.M. ships against lightning. 
39. It is always difficult in submitting the statements of honourable 
men to a critical analysis to avoid misapprehension ; nevertheless, it is 
still most important to the history and progress of any invention in 
practical science to discuss freely every circumstance bearing on it: 
without, therefore, at all doubting the accuracy of the statements made 
by the Commander of the Electra, or the perfect honesty of any opi- 
nion he may have been led to advance, it is still permissible to carefully 
weigh such statements and opinions in connection with attendant 
circumstances, so as to determine their precise value as philosophical 
evidence. i 
40. In pursuing this necessary step—it is to be first observed that the 
Report given by the Commander of the Electra, was especially called 
for by Admiral Sir Charles Adam, whilst Commander in Chief in the 
West Indies*, and as appears by the dates, full two years after the 
events to which the Report alludes are said to have occurred, the date 
of the Commander’s Report is so late as the 30th December, 1844, 
whereas the phoenomena to which it refers belong to October, 1842; 
now whatever may have been the character of these phenomena as 
bearing on the question of the Wire Conductors, the Commander did 
not, evidently consider them, at the time, as being worth any very 
eapecial attention, certainly not worth an especial report, otherwise 
such report would have immediately appeared; it would have been a 
voluntary report, and the facts would have been recorded in the Ship’s 
Journal and other papers, which does not appear to have been the 


e The commencement of the Commander’s letter runs thus:— _—.” 
. : H.M., sloop “ Electra,” Bermuda, 30th December, 1844. 
Sir,—In ebedience to your directions to report upon the efficacy of the Lightning 
Conductors fitted on board H.M. sloop Klectra, I have the honour to acquaint you, 
&c. First, on the evening of the 12th October, 1812, &c., &e., &c. 
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case. It may hence be fairy inferred that no such Report would have 
ever existed but for the especial “directions” of the Commander-in- 
Chief in support, at a particular time, of his avowed opinions on the 
‘question of wire rope lightning conductors, and with a view to forward 
their more general employment in the Royal Navy. But let the most 
scrupulous person in existence be called on by an influential authority 
‘ander which he is serving, perhaps a particular friend, to report upon 
certain phenomena which he had witnessed two years previously, 
knowing at the same time the kind of report which was expected 
from him; how anconsciously might a forcible expression of opinion 
find its way into such a Report, and what a strong colouring might 
‘very unwarily be given to the picture, looking through the vista of the 
remembrance of two years. As already observed, we are here dealing 
with this Report upon the ground of its value as evidence, i in opposition 
to other evidence, and not with the question of authenticity as a con- 
scientious statement: that the wire ropes of the Electra did carry off, 
as reported, “heavy discharges of the electric fluid,” is doubtless a 
fact; but it is not 30 apparent that a dense shock of lightning, such as 
that which struck the Hazard, (37,) really fell on the ship. In heavy 
thunder storms the wire line of an electrical kite, and the ordinary 
wire electrical apparatus of Observatories, display most astounding 
effects. Mons. De Romas, in France, obtained from the clouds, by 
means of the wire of an electrical kite, phenomena quite equal to those 
described by the Commander of the ’Electra:—* Sheets of fire from 
nine to ten feet long, and an inch wide, as also detonating balls of fire, 
struck upon the ground, with the report of a pistol*.” The question 
therefore arises, did these wire conductors actually meet such a de- 
structive explosion of lightning as would have shivered her spars, and | 
which, as in the case of the Hazard, actually tore the wire rope out 
of the rigging, and disabled the main-mastf: certainly for this there 
is no evidence. 

41. We have to notice here, as being intimately associated with the 
production of this Report, a communication from Admiral Sir Charles 
Adam to the Board of Admiralty, relative to a most fearful shock of 
lightning, which fell on the mast of H.M. Sloop Scylla, then one of 
the fieet on the West India station, under his orders; and about which 
there was no mistake; and which, notwithstanding that the vessel was 
completely preserved from the full charge of a dense West India thunder 
cloud, created so much alarm in the Admiral’s mind, relative to the 
fitted conductors, as to lead to a communication which went far in 
determining the Board of Admiralty, at the time, to remove them 
from H.M. Ships; this was a most remarkable circumstance in the 
history of this invention, as tending to show how difficult it is to over- 
come, under any circumstances, however conclusive, a long standing 
and inveterate prejudice. 

It appears by official documents, that on the 6th of August, -1843, 
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at 7h. 50m. a.m., the Scylla sloop was struck by a terrific burst of 
lightning, at sea. Having just shortened sail to a squall, a dense 
black cloud overspread the vessel, and darkened the surrounding sky, 
and in the midst of tremendous rain, poured forth its terrific lightnings 
on the main-mast, with an explosive concussion, which “shook the ship 
to her keelson;” the plates of copper immediately under the truck in 
the royal-mast, were shook in their places and loosened, and some of 
the nails and butts started, by the force of the shock, but the vessel 
itself remained unhurt, the whole discharge was effectually carried off 
without any damage to the spars, and was, according to the log, again 
under sail, within half an hour after the explosion, as secure as if 
nothing of the kind had occurred. Such was the excited state of the 
air, under the great thunder cloud, that the chain cables, coppers, and 
other metals about the ship, exhibited strong electrical signs, and small 
sparks were seen on them. On inquiry, it was proved that the loosened 
plates were refixed by the carpenter of the ship, in a very short time, 
about a quarter of an hour; and that the royal-mast had been fitted 
at Port Royal, where the most improved method of securing the con-. 
ductors was not practised. | 
Here then was a perfect case of preservation from- lightning, cer- 
tainly of as great destructive force as the explosion which destroyed 
the wire rope, and shivered in pieces the spars, of H.M. Sloop Hazard, 
already adverted to (31), and about which there could be no mistake. 
The Captain of the Scylla enclosed a copy of the log to his Comman- 
derin-Chief on the station, Admiral Sir C. Adam, with the following 
remark :—“TI cannot omit this opportunity of recording my high opinion 
of the utilility of the lightning conductors on Harris’s plan, with which 
_ the Scylla is fitted; if we had not had them the main-mast mus* 
have been shivered; or, perhaps, more serious disaster would have 
befallen us.” i. 
42. One would have been led to imagine that all this was conclusive 
enough, not a rope yarn was hurt, and the ship’s services efficiently 
preserved. The Admiral, however, took a different view of the case, 
and made a report to the Admiralty in October, 1843, in which he 
passes by the safety of the ship, altogether, as unworthy of notice, but 
calls “their Lordships’ attention to the circumstance of the nails and 
plates, fitted on Harris’s plan, having been removed by the electric 
fluid, all of which, says he, did not appear to have been carried off by 
the conductors.” Then the Surveyor of the Navy, (Sir W. Symonds,) 
who, together with the Admiral, had been all along avowedly opposed 
to the employment of such conductors in the Navy, taking alarm at 
this, and without at all looking at the triumphant success of the con- 
ductors, in actually saving the ship from a stroke of lightning, which, 
in other similar cases, had shivered the spars into laths; without at all 
seeing that the mere starting of the plates aloft, previously ill. fixed, 
was no evidence whatever that they had not “carried off” “all the 
electric fluid,” immediately proceeded to issue a circular to all the 
dockyards, calling for an immediate return of all ships fitted with the 
new conductors, with a view to their being removed from the Royal 
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Navy; that was the sort of acknowledgement of the immense good 
which had been effected for H.M. Service, in saving one of the Queen’s 
sloops from the destructive violence and full force of a West India 
thunder cloud, which poured forth all its terrible lightning immediately 
on the ship. We have already alluded to the damage and loss of life 
in the case of the Sappho, a similar sloop, struck by lightning under 
somewhat similar circumstances, February, 1820; in that case not only 
were the spars shivered in pieces, but no less than twenty of the crew 
were either killed or hurt, and four more lost overboard. The Board 
of Admiralty, however, before acting upon the views of the Surveyor 
of the Navy, thought fit to call upon the Captain of the Scylla for 
further information, and the consequence was so clear and complete an 
elucidation of the misapprehension which had arisen relative to the 
phenomena of the case, that the conductors received increased confi- 
dence, and were speedily carried out generally in H.M. ships. It was 
not surprising therefore under such inveterate prejudices, and which 
evidently did not permit the great fact of the preservation of the 
Scylla sloop to receive the slightest acknowledgement, to find on the 
other hand such a report on the “efficiency of wire ropes” as that al- 
ready adverted to, immediately called for by the Admiral, from the 
Commander of the Electra, in favour of the employment of such wires, 
as an effectual security for H.M. ships from lightning; and the claims 
of which as evidence upon the question of lightning conductors for the 
Navy we have fully considered. 
Such are some of the intricate and difficult circumstances with 
which the method of a permanently fixed system of metallic conductors 
earried throughout the vessel, and by means of which the Navy of 
of Great Britain has become placed in security from the destructive 
agency of lightning, has had to contend. Such facts are valuable his- 
torical records; they furnish, as it were, a chart for the guidance and 
information of those who may be led to traverse the anxious and 
vexatious ocean of mechanical and practical science; and, whilst pro- 
ving that nothing in this life can be achieved without great patience, 
forbearance, and perseverance, clearly point out to the Government 
of the country, the great advantage which would arise to some of its 
best interests, by the establishment of a competent tribunal, which, 
free from all prejudice, could dispassionately report to the proper 
executive authorities, the actual merits and value of any invention in 
practical science. | : 


(To be Continued. ) 
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Notes on A VoyaGE TO Cuina IN Her MAJEsty’s LATE SCREW 
STEAMER Reynarp.—P. Cracroft, Commander. 


(Continued from p. 324 ) 


We found the light on Cape Frio very indifferent,* the revolving 
one of Raza very good ; there is a harbour light on Santa Cruz also. 
‘The trade of Rio Janeiro is increasing rapidly ; 48 per cent. of it is 
in the hands of the British Merchants ; a great proportion of which, 
‘I was assured by our Chargé d’ Affaires, Mr. Hudson, would have 
to foreigners, had our old Navigation Laws not been repealed ! 

t was necessary for me to go up the harbour to get at a leak, and I 
‘had to land the powder at Fort Vilganhon first. The Brazilians were 
very civil, and supplied me with every requisite, including two moor- 
‘ing lumps, hempen cables, purchases, &c.; and I took in a line of 
battle ship’s moorings to heave the ship’s bows down to. At Ponta 
dq’ Arca is an extensive iron foundry and ship building establishment, 
under English direction ; a Mr. Dobson has charge of it, and I ob- 
tained a casting done there for the turning gearing. Water is supplied 
by contract, by a Mr. Bowden, in tanks, which hold about 20 tons ; 
he has also the beef contract. The coal contractor is a Mr. Friere ; 
and we were completed very expeditiously by Niggers, carrying bas- 
kets on board from a wharf which the ship lays alongside of ; the coal, 
however, was Newcastle, and the consumption enormous,—more than 
double the estimated quantity the engines ought to require. The 
‘quantity of flame and smoke that issued from the funnel was very 

t: return tubes would have prevented all this waste, as well as 

e destruction of the boilers, owing to their scaling so much in the 
vicinity of the uptake, for this must always be red hof, and the steam in 
contact with it superheated in consequence. 


Abstract of the Run from “Plymouth Sound” to “Rio.” The 


shortest distance being 4,930 miles. 
From Plymouth to Madefra ............. 9. 27° W. 1,184 miles 
- Madeira to &t Nicholas .......... 8.23 W. 1,038 
St Nicholas to Porteridic.......... N.63 E. 490 
Portendic to Cape Verd ........- -» 8.11 W. 2380 
Cape Verd to Bijouga Shoal ..... - 8 10 E. 196 


Bijouga Shoal to Sierra Leone .... 8.48 E. 279 
Sierra Leone to Rio Janeiro ...... 8.43 W. 2,580 


: is Total Distance eeseosoe 5,996 
Distance run under sail .......020-- eves cecsenes 5,318 miles 
steam 839 


eeeeeeeeveseetstoeaerv7esne 8 2 @ 


—SSe 


Actaal Distance run ........ 6,157 


¢ This is an observation to which we have alluded in this Journal long ago. We 
it will now reach the authorities at Rio Janeiro, and that they will see the pro- 
ety of remedying the evil.—Ep. N. M. 
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No. of hours under eail......c.cccccvccvcccscecs peee 937-75 
CC ne i a 195° 75 
Maximum speed under sail ........--.020+s000 eoe 11°23 know 
. BEAM 2 cece ccc cc cece ee ce 6°4 
Average speed under sail .....e ces ee asec ceeecs 5°70 
en acer a ear 5°25 - 
Expenditure of Coal, in tons.......... Se rere 49°25 


Average temperature of Stoke-hole .. 128° ) Deck Thermometer 
Engine Room 100 from 80° to 83°. 

At Gh., a.M., on Saturday, August 11—we towed H.M.S. Cleopa: 
tra, out of the magnificent harbour of Rio Janeiro, at a maximuni 
speed of four knots, by signal ; which was considerably reduced out- 
side the bar, owing to the heavy swell. At 10h. cast her off; and at 
noon, having attained a pretty good offing, made all sail toa breeze from 
E.N.E., and lifted the propeller. At sunset, parted company from 
H.M.S. Cleopatra, as we steered for the Cape. 

The weather for the first few days was very threatening, without 
actually blowing very hard ; but there was a heavy sea running, which 
prevented our carrying much sail; notwithstanding, the ship’s per- 
formance was not so bad. The top-gallant-yards were sent down, and 
the masts housed, for the only occasion it was necessary during the 
passage. On the 30th—the effects of the westerly current round the 
Cape began to be felt, and it was necessary to get the steam up to 
ensure our arrival on the Ist. 

At 7h., P.M., on the 3lst—the wind fell very light, and we were 
scarcely stemming the current ;—which we afterwards found was run- 
ning full three knots ;—so the steam was got up; and, in spite of a 
heavy swell, the screw was shipped without the least difficulty. On 
the lst,-at 9, a.m., we made the Table Mountain ; at 2 30, P.m., passed 
inside the “Bellows” and “ Anvil,” and rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope within half a mile; steamed up to Simons Bay with the fore 
and aft sails against a strong north-wester ; at 5h., rounded Noah's 
Ark, and saluted the flag of Rear-Admiral Reynolds ; and at 5 30, 
came to an anchor in 7 fathoms, and moored with 36 fathoms each 
way, with the following bearings :—Light-ship on the Roman Rock, 
E.b.S., Admiral’s house N.W.b.W., off shore, two cables’ length. 
Found here H.M.S. Southampton, (flag,) Castor, with broad pendant 
of Captain Wyvill, Geyser, Dee, and Seringapatam, coal depét ; 
which no ship has been alongside of for thirteen monthe—I should 
like to know of what use she is. The following is the | 


Abstract of the Run between Rio and Simons Bay. 


Distance, BOPtORt 66sk oe 8 i 8 a SEA SS 3,380 miles 
run under sail... 1... ewe cee eens 3,236 
GtQAM 06 ee Se Se Se ees 132 
Actual Distance run 3,398 


BtCAM .. 1... cee veee 
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steam .......... Gee eseoes 10 
Average speed under eail........20..2.66. 6°070 ' 
 BEOMMn. ce cen cn cee 4.7 includes towing 
Consumption of fuel.......-..+sececeees 14 tons. j H.M.S. Cleopatra. 


As the Reynard is the first screw steam vessel that has ever made 
the passage to the Cape of Good Hope, I shall give the abstract of the - 
whole run ; it may serve to assist in forming an estimate of the pro- 
bable performance of the line of screw vessels which it is in contem- 
plation to. run as packets between England and New South Wales vit 
this colony. 7 . 

The shortest distance between Plymouth and Simons Bay, 
. C.G. H., via Madeira, St. Nicholas, (C. Verd,) Portendio, 


- Sierra Leone, and Rio de Janeiro, is ......-....006 «e+ 9,380 miles 
The actual distance run by H.M.S. Reynard ............ 9,525 
Of which was run under sail.............. ei acbibars wea 8,554 
| | . @team and safl ........ ccc ce eeee 971 
No. of days under sail ......0.--eecc cease et ee 59-9 hours 
8 eereevcvece @Gecereseeeracsesencsece 7°19 
Maximum speed under sai) (logged) .......-.7......4.. ~11°6 knots 
Z by the log... oc 2. cece ce cneses 12°0 
. . steam an boceseeeoe ee ¢eseese10°O ¢ 
Average speed under sail ....,. 0. cece ee erence ee ee ee se 8 °003 
: steam = .-.+ 4-2 +e ais ietateroaes eee eee D191 
Tote] consumption of fuel, including that expended towing H.M.S. 
Cleopatra out of Rio............5- eee ere ee 63 tons. 


'__-N.B. The Reynard stows 70 tons of coal in her bunkers. . 

- At 430, am., on Wednesday, September 5—we departed, under 
steam, from ‘Simons Bay, wind still strong from S.E. However, with 
the fore and aft sails we were abreast of Cape Hanglip by 11, a.m., 
where the wind became bafiling, but finally drew to S.W., so we lifted 
the screw. -This wind only lasted 24 hours,-when we experienced a 
calm ; and as we were still on the Bank,-in 50 to 60 fathoms, the 
ship's company amused themselves all the afternoon of the 6th in fish- 
ing—being our mend-clothes-day. We caught chiefly a sort of bastard 
silver fish, or red snapper, weighing from 6lbs. to 20ibs., with a few 
Cape salmon. Baiting with a bit of fresh meat, they took the hook 
very greedily. We were unable to get the draught of water before 
leaving Simons Bay, owing to the swell ; I believe, however, it: was 
the same as when we left Rio,—the same weights being on board as 
near as possible, viz. ee ee 

ft. in. 


: RNG ow & « « AZ. 8 
; : Forward .. 10 11 





. By stern . 1] 4 
On the 12th the.wind drew round with the sun from S§.S.W. to 
N.E. ; and on the evening of the 14th, continued drawing round and 
settled in the S.S.W. A sail observed on the evening of the 18th; 
kept company all the 14th and 15th, and proved to be a Dutch bark 
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of probably 750 or 800 tons, apparently a very fine vessel, and carried 
a very heavy press of sail. She must have sailed well, however, to 
have kept up with us on the 16th, when the distance made good at noon ~ 
was 271 miles. We carried a heavy press of sail the whole of that day 
and the next, single-reefed topsails, reefed courses, fore try-sail, and 
fore top-mast stay-sail. ‘There was a heavy sea a little abaft the beam, 
but the speed we were going at prevented its breaking on board ; the 
ship steered wonderfully easy, though the relieving tackles were hooked 
as a measure of precaution. On the morning of the 21st, the wind 
drew round to N.b.W., freshened gradually to a heavy gale ; sail was 
shortened to close reefed fore-topsail, reefed foresail, and with one reef 
out of the main-topsail, and the trysails set, she went along merrily. 
Got the dingy in ;before dark, as the weather looked still threatening, 
and the sea was running mountains high. 


At 10h. p.m. the Barometer was 29°80 
Midnight 29°75 
2 A.M. 29°68 

At 3h. it began to rise, and at 3h. 15m. the ship was taken by the 
lee with a heavy squall from the S.W., the trysails were hauled up in 
time, but blew adrift, and the scene for about five minutes defies all 
description. ‘The ship was going 10°5 when the squall struck her, 
and this great speed probably prevented her getting stern way, which 
would have been most serious; the only casualty in consequence, was 
the loss of the fore-topmast staysail, which was blown to shreds. 

On the 28th, we experienced the first of the S.E. trade, and the set 
that usually accompanies it, the next day. On the afternoon of the 
ist of October, hove to, and boarded the British barque Caldén, forty- 
five days from Manila, bound to Sydney. The trade wind was un- 
usually far to the eastward, drawing to E.N.E., so that instead of 
making Christmas Island, we were at one time in danger of getting to 
leeward of the Keeling, or Cocos Islands. As we approached the 
land the swell increased considerably, and kept breaking on board, 
flooding the deck, which we have not been accustomed to lately. 
Before daylight‘ on Sunday, the 7th October, land was made, which 
preved to be Princes Island. The outline of Java Head was scarcely 
visible, owing to a mist which would have done credit to the English 
Channel.in the month of November. We were unable to weather the 
Carpenters Rocks, so bore up, and, running past a frightful reef which 
extends nearly two miles to seaward, entered the Straits of Sunda 
to leeward of Princes Island. The contrast in scenery was great. 
The water was smooth; and the beautiful foliage, enveloping the land 
down to the very water's edge, only wanted the aid of the sun to 
render the picture most enchanting. By noon, thanks to our breeze, 
which continued, we were off Anjeer Roads; a most animated corre- 
spondence, a8-we approached them, having commenced between us and 
the natives; who had come alongside with every variety of tropical 
fruit, and fowls, eggs, monkeys, and: parrots: but contenting ourselves 
with replenishing our stock of edibles, for which every description of 
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coin passed current in exchange, we made sail, and narrowly missed a 
boat which brought me a letter from Captain Keppel, of the Meander, 
desiring me to call at Batavia on my way, if possible. These natives 
of Anjeer, as the first inhabitants of India we have seen, are deserving 
a passing remark. Below the average stature of Europeans, their well 
shaped limbs, on which the muscles are fully developed, betoken 
strength, and I can readily imagine their powers of endurance of 
fatigue, and capability of withstanding the tremendous heat of the sun, 
which we found most oppressive, though the thermometer was only 
84°. Their swarthy countenances beamed with intelligence, and we 
soon found they were capital hands at a bargain. Fowls (the little 
Malay) one dollar a dozen, eggs (mized, not being particular) one 
-dollar a hundred, pine-apples a penny apiece, &c. &c. 

Anjeer is a small place. A magnificent tree, over which the Dutch 
flag waved, is the most conspicuous object about it. A forest of cocoa- 
Rut trees extends to the water’s edge on either hand; while the back 
ground presents a picture of the most luxuriant tropical scenery. We 
sailed along this beautiful coast, (studding sails set on both sides,) 
passed Thwart-the-way, Button, and Cap; but here our S.E. trade 
tailed us, and the land wind came off with a sharp gust, though without 
its attendant threatening lightning and rain. This breeze soon died 
away also, and we were fain to seek the aid of magic fumes, and spells, 
and boiling cauldrons. In brief, before 11h. p.m. the steam was up, 
and we had shaped a course for Batavia, through a most intricate 
channel. After sighting, at midnight, Pulo Baby, which I believe a 
vessel may almost run her jibboom over, we lay by for daylight, off 
Maneater Island, where two Dutch ships also waited at an anchor. 
Finally, after being exceedingly puzzled by the very indifferent chart 
of the coast supplied us, which repeatedly gave 11 fathoms where we 
_ only found 5, we threaded our way safely, and at 10th. anchored in 

the Inner Roads off Batavia, in 7 fathoms. 

Here was H.M.S. Meander, about to sail for Port Essington to 
break up the establishment there; thence to Sydney, the South Seas, 
and California; also a Dutch squadron, with a Vice-Admiral’s flag, 
which I saluted, as well as the national flag. The usual anchorage 
for the Dutch men of war, is off Onroost Island, where their dock- 
yard establishment is situated; but at the present season it is so un- 
healthy that vessels are obliged to forsake it, and even the artificers 
(natives) have had to leave it this year, so fatal has been the epidemic. 
The number of sick in the Naval Hospital, laid up with this Batavia 
fever, reported to the Commander-in-Chief, (the Duke of Saxe Wei- 
mar,) amounted on the 9th, to 205 men and 18 officers; and it was 
much feared that most of these cases would prove fatal. 

The unhealthiness of Batavia is proverbial; and no wonder, ‘ite 
town (properly so called) is intersected with filthy ditches, reeking 
with the effluvia of decomposed animal and vegetable substances, the 
only outlet for all of which is a canal extending upwards of a mile and 
a half from the landing place, into the sea, its banks bordered on 
either hand for a considerable portion of that distance with marshy 
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land, the poisonous exhalations of which, mingling with the other, 
form a concentrated essence, which, inhaled at night, is generally fatal. 
No European therefore, as he values his life, sleeps in the town; all 
the merchants leave their counting-houses at 4 o’clock to the care of 
their native servants, and retire to their residences situated from two 
to eight miles distant from the old town, (for even to the latter dis- 
tance this straggling city extends,) returning in the morning, when 
the sun has dissipated the noxious vapours of the night. 

At Batavia is an Observatory, and we obtained the rates of our 
chronometers by a time-ball there, the notice of it having been sent 
off to us. 

“The time-ball at Batavia, was established ‘by a resolution of the 
Governor of Netherlands India, June 5th, 1839. The longitude 
adopted (east side of the boat-house) was 106° 52’ E. The ball is 
hoisted half-mast, 5 minutes before 12h., (mean time Batavia,) close 
up, 2 minutes before 12h., and falls at mean noon. 

“Six o’clock Greenwich mean time, is indicated in the same way. 
The ball is hoisted again:—half-mast, at 1h. 2m. 28s.; close up, at Ih. 
om. 28s.; and falls, at lh. 7m. 28s., mean time Batavia, or 6 o’clock 
mean time at Greenwich.” 

We could have no fresh beef here for the ship’s company, the price 
of every thing seemed so exorbitant; but an American ship in the 
roads, supplied us bountifully with ice. The Americans trade largely 
here, but not equal to ourselves, according to the following return, 
which is extracted from “Temminck*,” a paper in No. IV of the 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago. | 


Imports into Java and Madura in 1843. 


Under the Netherlands Flag ...........esscece fil 15,886,067 
BOglighi: isin ise av eee yeaietawes 3,989,930 
Prone 86 4<ds-00c8 ve 8 eee eeteeewoesveaeees 511,477 
PUCPIORN 506.5 63 60 556 oe RS ° 364,164 
Exports of Java and Madura in 1843. 
Under the Netherlands Flag ...........0--s00- fl 47,422,822 
English ...ssscsccssecccscevcscces 4,699,969 
French oseccsccsvcscscvesdsenneees 1,463,083 


American .....ccccccccereserecece 1,462,548 


The following is a complete abstract of the voyage of H.M.S. 
Reynard from England to the East Indies, having sailed from Plymouth 
3 p.M. June Sth, and arrived in Anjeer Roads at noon, Oct. 7th. 


(1.) 
To Simons Bay, C. G. H., calling at Madeira, St. Nicholas, (Cape 
Verds), Portendic, Sierra Leone, and Rio Janetro. 


Total distanGO PUN iss seeccaspiceddncde daa sine da cadepneadess een seee es 9,525 miles 
Distance under sail only..............sccece cossscceceeeren soeeseeeees 8,554 
steam and Sail ...........ccceeeee ee soccessensenceers 971 


* Temminck’s General Vicw of the Dutch Possessions in the Indian Archipelago. 
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No. of days under sall..:...........ccccccscccsccscocssececcecesccesevecs 59 °9 hours 
SUCRID criss seis nals cavsationteauss i eresteaiants 19 
Maximum speed under sail only .......0........cccccesescecrecssees 12 knots 
steam Sad wail ............cccceccscsceeseves 10 
Average speed under sail ...........:ccssecscccccnscsssccnspecsccseces 6 -003 
BOAT 0.0... cee eeen sees eoibssewawntesusenaceve 5°191 
Total consumption of fuel, including that expended towing H.M.S. 
Tweed and Cleopatra out of RY0..............cscesssceessecscsscseeceses 63 tons 
| (2.) 
From the Cape of Good Hope to Anjeer Roads. 
No. of days under sail ..............sssesecsessseescevccsccecess 32 days 0 hours 
Steaming out of False Bay .............cc.sccccsencsecessecees 0 6 
Distance run under sail ..............c.scceece socscscsccscecs 5,423 miles 
SCOOT eerieescbeeiederovatessievinnsiercs 25 
Average speed under Sail ...........ccecssssccscscscscesesceees 169-46 miles per day, 
or 7°06 knots per hour. 
' Tota] period at O68 ...........ccsssccscsssccsccscesssentserseres 99 days 10 hours 
MOANGDON © ieciss ees oe ceeeescie-WSveedvdcedets 24 16 
Total distance run .......00....cccccsccccscsvevecsecscsessceees 14,973 miles 
Consumption of fuel 65 tons!!! and the distance for this consumption was 
996 miles. 


The above requires no comment. 15,000 miles, at an average of 
150 miles a day, (in round numbers,) with a consumption of coal of 
only 65 tons, is unprecedented in the annals of steam navigation; and 
as the Heyrard’s bunkers hold 70 tons, and 10 or 15 tons more fuel 
could be put in other places, if necessary, it may be presumed fairly 
that she could go.from England to India without coaling! !! 

The draught of water on arrival at Batavia was:— 


ft. in 
Aft. . ... 12 0 
Forward . .. 11 0 


a ae 


By the stern -1 0 


At 7 a.m. on the 10th of October, the anchor was at the bow as we 
Jeft Batavia Roads under steam, and at 11 passed the South Watcher 
within half a mile, the Thousand Islands (more or less) in sight. At 
3h. 30m. passed the North Watcher—sounded hourly in 12 and 13 
fathoms. On the 11th, at 9 a.m., the island of Lucepara, at the 
entrance of the Straits of Banca, was seen, a dangerous shoal extending 
some distance from it. To avoid this, the best plan is to keep over on 
the Sumatra shore, where the soundings are regular, and the bottom. 
soft mud. I thought an English vessel, which came to an anchor 
suddenly in the middle of the passage, had got on the shoal, and stood 
for her to render assistance if wanted. She proved to be the Mary 
Rae, of Liverpool, out 104 days; and having been taken aback, and 
not knowing her position very accurately, brought up to prevent acci- 
dents. On we proceeded through the straits in a dead calm, weather 
intensely hot, engine-room 120°, stoke-hole 138°!!! At 3 a. we 
observed a ship at anchor, which I made sure was the Cleopatra, as 
she proved to be as we closed her, and at 4 a.m. had her in tow ; but 
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we made small progress at first, owing to a strong tide against us. These 
irregular tides and the quantity of drift wood, (which in a screw vessel 
it is almost necessary to avoid to prevent the propeller being injured by 
collision with it,) render the navigation of this strait anything but 
pleasant in the dark, and I considered myself fortunate to get through 
without any casualty. At 8 a.M. a breeze sprang up from the S.W., 
on which we cast off the Cleopatra, and proceeded under sail until 
Sh. 30m. p.M.; when, as it was nearly calm, and she was very short of 
water, we again took her in tow; at midnight of the 12th cast her off 
again, as the wind had freshened to a 5-knot breeze, (without the aid 
of steam,) and we lifted the screw up once more. We sailed pretty 
evenly together all Saturday, the 13th, though of course in such smooth 
water, and nearly empty, the Symonite frigate had the advantage. At 
sunset it fell calm, and we again took the Cleopatra in tow. Thecalm 
continued all night; our rate of steaming averaged 4:5. At daylight 
saw Bintang Hill, and found a northerly set; rounded the dangerous 
reef to the southward of the island of Pedro Branco at 6 P.m., and. 
shaped a course for Singapore Roads. The lights of the town were in 
sight by 11 P.M., and at midnight we anchored in 3) fathoms, just 
before a heavy squall burst over us, which would have effectually, 
stopped our steaming. Here we found the Amazon had arrived the 
same afternoon from China; Captain Troubridge haying been appointed 
senior officer in the Straits. | . . i 

At daylight on Monday, October 15th, Captain Russell, the harbour-; 
master, came off with our letters and my orders to proceed to Hong 
Kong, calling at Labuan, to fill up with coal. As the Cleopatra had 
similar orders, and as we both purposed sailing the same day, I obtained 
permission from Captain Massie, as it was scarcely out of my way, ta 
take the mails for Sarawak, that had been detained here the last two 
months for want of a conveyance. We received the greatest attention 
from Captain Loudon, the Commissariat officer in charge of the E. L. 
Company’s coal store, and every facility was rendered us in completing 
fuel. Coolies filled the lumps and brought them off; and we had taken: 
50 tons on board by Wednesday evening. Water came off in tanks, 
supplied by contract by a most excellent civil Chinese merchant, named. 
Whampoa, who has also the fresh beef contract. From him we: 
purchased such provisions, bread, &c., as were necessary to complete. 
to 56 days; and on Saturday, the 20th, at 9h. 30m. a.m., our anchor 
was up, and we were under all possible sail (starboard studding sails). 
for our destination; Cleopatra having had the start of us by about half 
an hour. At 4 p.m. had a narrow escape from getting on the Pedro 
Branca shoal, to the southward, owing to a strong tide or current 
setting to the N.E., at the rate of at least four miles an hour. We 
rounded to with all our studding sails set, and tacked, and went to. 
the northward of it. On Sunday, the 21st, it fell calm, and as the 
current appeared to be setting us on the Macapas Island, the kedge 
was dropped in 26 fathoms. We found this current setting (by the 
log) E.S.E., 14 miles an hour. ‘There being no signs of wind we got 
the steam up, and at 6 p.m. we were again under weigh, passing the 
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Cleopatra at 11 p.m. On the 22nd, at 7h. 30m. a.M., we lifted the 
propeller, and banked up till 7 P.m., when the wind failing, we steamed 
again until 6 a.m. of the 28rd. This is a most dangerous navigation. 
We passed over a shoal to the northward of Merindan, not laid down 
in the beautiful Dutch chart I bought at Batavia. We had bottom on 
it in 7 fathoms; and found afterwards, by a reference to an unpublished 
chart of Lieutenant Gordon’s, who surveyed the “ Natunas” in H.M.S. 
Royalist, that we must have passed very close to a most dangerous 
reef. Mem.:—In navigating this part of the “China Sea,” leadsmen 
should never be out of the chains. 

The afternoon of the 23rd turned out very squally, and we stood in 
for Cape Datu, under single reefed topsails and foresail. At sunset 
the wind died away again, and we steamed in, anchoring off the bar of 
the Santabong River a little before midnight. At daylight we started 
again; and after some difficulty, owing to a thick haze which overhung 
all the low land at the entrance of the river, succeeded in making out 
the little island “ Salak,” by which the course over the bar is directed. 
Our chart was a tracing of Mr., now Sir James, Brooke’s original one, 
made on his first visit to this country in the Hoyalist. Fortunately it 
was neap tide, so its defects did not much signify, and we never had 
less than 3} fathoms on the bar. 

At 7h. 40m. a.M., we rounded a low point, off which is a dangerous 
ledge, and entered the river; and now a glorious prospect opened to 
our view. On the left, almost overhanging the river, towered a mag- 
nificent mountain, which, from its resemblance to that at Rio, was 
instantly named the “Corcovado.” At its base, almost buried amongst 
the thick foliage of the surrounding forest, nestled a Dyack fishing 
village, the inhabitants of which gazed in wonder at us as we shot 
rapidly past, giving them a scream with the whistle en passant. The 
opposite shore, of moderate height, was fringed to the water’s edge 
with the splendid foliage of an almost impenetrable forest; and the 
stillness which prevailed added an interest to the picture that rendered 
it most imposing. No sound, save that of our engine and an occasional 
scream of a bird, or the chattering of a monkey, broke the solemn silence; 
it was as though a dream were being at length realised, and I could 
scarcely believe the fact of my being actually proceeding up one of 
those “ mysterious rivers of Borneo.” 

Sarawak, the capital of the Rajah, “Sir James Brooke’s” dominions, 
is about 24 miles from the sea by this branch of the river, and 17 by 
the Maratabas. The latter is the branch most commonly used by 
European vessels; for even the Nemesis found the other a difficult 
navigation, owing to the contracted and sudden windings. We found, 
however, no difficulty, thanks to the propeller and the ship’s excellent 
steerage. At the junction of the two branches, the river, now the 
Sarawak, opens out to a considerable width, and the banks, from being 
low, become diversified with knolls of rising ground, in some places 
partially cleared, and dotted with the Dyak’s huts, evidently of late 
construction, as if their rise was owing to the increased security of 
property in this heretofore wild region. In the last reach, and about 
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a mile below the town, is the “ledge” on which the Samarang was 
all but lost. It extends more than two-thirds across the river, leaving 
@ very narrow channel on the starboard hand going up, the opposite 
side being of moderate width. We took the former, not being able 
distinctly to ascertain which was the proper passage; but by keeping 
so close in that the “boughs” swept the rigging, we passed through 
safely, and never had less than four fathoms. (I should like to examine 
this place at low water springs). I fired a gun directly after passing 
this danger to give notice of our approach, but no one came off to tell 
us where to anchor, and for the requisite information I had to hail a 
very John Bull looking personage, who with a crowd of natives was 
staring at us. At 11h. 30m. a.m. the anchor was dropped in 7 fathoms, 
abreast the Rajah’s residence, (a picturesque looking dwelling,) and I 
immediately landed to pay my respects. 


“ SHAKINGS” FROM SMYRNA.—By Mahmouz Effends. 
(Continued from N. M. for 1851, page 607.) 


Mr. Chatterton’s schooner-yacht, Flat-Fish, lay snugly moored off 
the Esplanade, which at Smyrna forms the centre of the seaward front 
of the city, near the Cassino and the English Consulate. And the 
only craft in her immediate vicinity was the Yankee corvette Mormon, 
Captain J. Smith; but towards Menimenn, on the north, floated several 
English men-of-war; and to the southward was a large French frigate, 
La Jujube, 50, lying outside a crowd of merchant vessels of all nations 
and rigs, which had properly dropped their anchors opposite the most 
trading part of the place, that which is situate at the foot of the steep 
acclivity—so royally crowned by the picturesque buildings of Turk 
Town—a mahalle so frequently a tantalizing scene of mystery to many 
a chin-shaving Frank milordos, whether hailing from Manchester or 
the “Great Metropolis.” _— 

- Mr. Chatterton’s yacht is certainly by a score not the only British 
one which has visited Smyrna, distant as that Anatolian port is from 
England some three thousand miles. Rajah Brooke’s Royalist was 
seen in that bay fifteen years ago; Mr. Oglander’s Sybille was lying 
there last year (1851); and the Gondola, 141 tons, belonging to 
Viscount Canning, is recorded as unfortunately wrecked at Smyrna in 
December, 1840; part of her crew and stores being subsequently landed 
at Cowes, 16th March, 1841, by the Turquoise, Lord Lorraine. 
Yachting trips to the Mediterranean are, moreover, evidently on the 
increase, aS any one may perceive by a reference to the columns of 
Bell’s Life in London, the pet weekly paper of our aquatic clubs; and 
yachting itself has now taken so firm a root in the English mind, that 
no less than eighteen Royal clubs, patronized by the Queen and Prince 
Albert, are in existence in this present 1852, containing in the aggre- 
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gate, as we see by Hunt’s Universal Yacht List, more than 500 vessels. 
But our story must now be proceeded with. __ 

Before, however, we actually record the conversation going on in 
the cabin of -the Flat-Fish, we wish to observe that the heart of her 
worthy sailing master, Mr. Jellicoe Jewitt—of whom we have not yet 
spoken—had, during the yacht’s visits to Smyrna, been quite won by 
the frequent courtesies (figs inclusive) of the merchant Tomkinson, 
whose manuscript (from which we have already so largely quoted*) he 
had studied over and over again, and like Mr. Surtees, the mate of the 
Saucy Fanny, he had indeed copied down to the extent of about two- 
thirds of it, in order that on his return to Cowes he might not only 
enlighten the chubby Mistress Jellicoe Jewitt on the “ Wonders of the 
East,” but also instil the like useful knowledge into the precocious 
brain of his only son, Master Horatio Nelson Collingwood Jewitt, a 
youngster just ten years of age, destined, we may here mention, in the 
then approaching year (by special promise from a yachting M.P.) to a 
berth as naval cadet on board Her Majesty’s razeed and lengthened- 
by-the-bow screw line-of-battle ship Inevitable. ‘“ Horace may some 
day come to Smyrna,” said Mr. Jellicoe Jewitt, winking his starboard 
eye, “and I don’t wish him to be as ignorant then as I found even 
myself to be when the Flat-Fish first dropped her hillick in these 
waters. Lord bless my soul! why people in England call the Turks 
tyrannical, but I’ve been ashore almost every day, week after week, 
and as yet haven't once seen a fellow receive the bastinado! Rum 
place this Smyrna, after all; just the spot, tho’, for a half-pay Luff to 
settle in, and I do wonder, that I do, there’s not more of ’em in 
these parts!” | ; 

Seeing ourselves, while here waiting for some fresh ink, the great 
number of merchantmen now bound to Smyrna, (for the morning papers 
are this instant placed before us,) we shall at once, for certain reasons, 
offer to their skippers and mates a few extracts from Mr. “ Jellicoe 
Jewitt’s Literary Log,” and then (having sown such seed in hope) 
introduce our readers generally to the party in the cabin of. the 
Flat- Fish. 


Trapse oF Smyrawa.—The English almost monopolize the fruit trade; the 
French devote themselves to cotton; and the Dutch, who formerly held the 

tincipal commerce in their own hands, have now scarcely a representative. 
The heat of the climate is here moderated daily by a fresh sea breeze, that blows 
without intermission from noon to sunset.—Warburton’s Crescent and The 
Cross, vol. 2, p. 279.—The fruit trade commences its exports in August, and 
in September, 1851, the Jupiter steamer carried off ralely to Southampton 
16,941 drums, and 4,931 boxes, and 65 skeleton oases of figs, 1,840 drums 
of Saltana raisins, with other cargo, and £60,000 sterling in specie, No 
wonder that with such indications of trade as this, English politicians are 
determined to ey a Turkey against Russia. Formby, speaking of Smyrna in 
his Visit to the East, p. 60, says—‘ The trade of all nations is in its harbours, 
and nearly all spoken languages in its streets. Together with a sprinkling of 
divers sinister Europeans, upon whose faces no other passion but the love of 


"© Vide our last volume, p.p. 125, 188, 297, 468 
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dollars is stamped, there are all manner of surrounding tribes, doubtless owning 
kindred with the nations of Xerxes’ army, each in their national dress; and 
since the Oriental taste has a strong leaning towards gaudy colours, you will 
hardly see any one description of costume like its fellow. So given up is the 
city to its commercial pursuits * °* * * that in fact almost the only thing 
not to be found, is a bookseller’s shop containing works of real information.” : 

M’Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary (edition 1850, p. 1212) says, that in 
1840 England imported 17,863 cwts. of figs from Turkey. The aisiius of 
English ships at Smyrna are about 130 annually, and of all nations 1000, mannec 
by ten thousand sailors. a8 5 oe 
-*ToucuInc THE Fic-trane, Albert Smith, who passed through Smyrna in 
August, 1849, gives the following description (p. 33) in his AMfunth at Constan- 
tinople :—“ 1 saw nearly two hundred people at Sinyrna packing figs in drums 
for the English market, in a court at the end of a long alley of acacia and fig- 
trees, under the shade of which the packers tuok their seats. They first carried 
them from the warehouses, on the floor of which I saw hundreds of bushels 
brought in on camels, from the country. They were then pulled into shape— 
this task being confided to females, and after that sent on to the men who 
packed them. They gathered six or seven one after the other in their hand, 
and then wedged them into the drum, putting a few superior ones on the top, 
as we have seen done with strawberries. Each packer had a basin of I believe 
sea-water at his side, with some leaves floating in it. When the drum was 
full, three or four of these leaves were placed on the top, and a little boy took 
it away to be fastened up. A man gaveme some of the figs to eat; they were 
between ripe and dry, and had none of the saccharine efflorescence about them 
that we see on our dessert figs in England. The people at work were Greeks, 
and the girls were mostly very handsome.” | ae 
.° Caaracter op tHe Tuarxs.—lI shrink not from avowing that my opinion of 
my fellow creatures has been raised by my intercourse with the Turks.— 
(Urquhart). The feature in the character of the people which first presents 
itself to the stranger among them is hospitality. Their honesty next 
Strikes the traveller.—(SirC Fellows’ Asta Minor, p.295). It was my constant 
habit to leave on the outside of my tent saddles, bridles, cooking apparatus when 
I and my servant slept within, and although persons were passing by and 
gratifying their curiosity by examining my property, I never lost even a piece 
ef string! ‘Truth, the twin sister of honesty, is equally conspicuous in them, 
and here the Greek apologizes for them thus, “ The Mahometan dares not lie; 
his religion forbids it.” 

History or tHe Torxs.—See appendix to Formby’s Visit to the Eust, and 
Blackwood’s Magazine for August, 1842. Timour the Tartar (Tamerlane, i. e. 
Timour-lenk) took Smyrna from Bajazet, A.D. 1402. 

GREATNESS OF THE GrEEKS.—It cost nothing to the ancient Greeks to be a 
great people; they were their own historians, and the modern Greeks will tell 
as wonderful tales, if they have wit enough to write for posterity.—(Bulwer's 
Autumn in Greece, p. 73). 7 

Lirs 1n Suyrna.—Thus writes Counsellor Kinglake, the learned author of 
Kothen, in his fifth chapter: —“ Smyrna, or Giaour Ismeer (Infidel Smyrna), 
as the Mussulmans call it, is the main point of commercial contact between 
Europe and Asia; you are there eurrounded: by the people, and the confused 
customs of many and various nations. You see the fussy European adopting 
the East, and calming his restlessness with the long Turkish pipe of tranquillity. 
‘You see Jews offering services, and receiving blows. On one side you have a 
fellow whose dress and beard would give you a good idea of the true Oriental, 
were it not for the gobe-mouche expression of countenance with which he is 
swallowing an article in the Natienal ; and there just by is a genuine Osmanii, 
ruthlessly run down by an English midshipman, who has set sail on a Smyrna 
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hack.” Another writer has said,—‘ The streets of Smyrna present a motley 
scene, very similar to a masquerade; and asall the ladies who own an Ottoman 
lord may be truly said to wear masks, there is less difference between the two 
than might otherwise be supposed. *© © ® The Turkish ladies of Smyrna 
wear a black face-cover, like a harlequin’s mask. And the Armenians are also 
muffled up.” 

VILLAGES NEAR SmYRNa.—Seddi-Keny and Kooklujah are not so often 
‘visited.as Boujah and Bourn-abad. These four are the four chief villages in 
the immediate vicinity of Smyrna, and the most distant on the plain is Hajjilar, 
which is worth visiting. The ride out is most interesting. The best way for 
sailors to Bour'n-abad is in the ship’s boat to the Bour'n-abad sca/a, or landing 
place, in the bay beyond Windmill Point, and thence walk up to the village, 
or bestride an estreck, a donkey, which animals stand at the scala on hire. At 
‘Bour’n-abad is a handsome mosque. with some splendid plane-trees in the 
court. There is also a Bazaar, or Tcharshee. Near the village is a mound 
called the “Tomb of Tantalus,” once King of Lydia, and no other than the 
‘royal gentleman who is represented by the Poets as punished in hell with an 
‘insatiable thirst, and placed up to the chin in the midst of a pool of water, 
‘which, however, flows away as soon as he attempts to taste it. After refreshing 
at the tavern, (lostaria or meikhané,) the Baths of Diana are generally visited 
before arriving at the Khiarvan Keuprissy, or Caravan Bridge of Smyrna. In 
weiting Boujah, the Plain of Paradise and the aqueducts deserve attention. 

Distances FRoM SmyRNA.—Syra is 150 miles from Smyrma. The Darda- 
nelles may be called the half-way house between Constantinople and Smyma. 
The steamers take forty hours from Smyrna to Constantinople, a distance of 
eighty leagues. 

Horticutture.—Madden, in his Zyavels in Turkey, vol. 1, p. 153, says 
that the gardens about Smyrna are better laid out than elsewhere in Turkey. 
Olives, oranges, and pomegranates grow in abundance. The hedges are formed 
of a very strong ivy, and a species of caprificus. The ranuncali are particularly 
large, violets are esteemed, and the hyacinth (Svumboul) is in request for love 
affairs among the Turks. When a karenfil, or carnation, is exchanged for a 
soumboul, the answer is considered favourable to the lover's suit. . =... 
Seffron is abundant. 

Horses anp ATTENDANTS.—Arundell, in 1826, ee nine prastres a day for 
his horses; Knight, in 1837, paid 280 piastres, (about £2 18s. 4d. English 
mouey,) for four horses for three days and nights, forage included, as well as 
the services of a Suridjee, ¢. ¢., a man acting as guide and groom. le 
travelling, says Urquhart, in his Sprit of the Eust, vol. !, p. 7, the average 
rate with the same horses may be 20 to 25 miles a-day, but with -horséa, 
changing, 60 miles a-day. Twelve hundred miles in ten days is a feat, but not 
an unvommon one. 

Weise MERCHANTMEN aT Smyana.—These vessels bring out to Ionian 
Smyrna much coal for the steamers, and many Welshmen regard the Greeks 
as brothers See the Carnarvon and Denbigh Herald of 13th Sept., 1851. where 
one Mr. Solomon Gibson is reported is have said, al the Eisteddfodd, that 
“the Greek language comprised three dialects, and one of those, the Ionic, was 
'Welth.” After referring to the 10th chapter of Genesis, he added that Gomer, 
the son of Japheth, was brother to the founder of the Greeks, consequently 
there was a family affinity between the founders of the Welsh and the founders 
of the Greek Janguages. It was an impossibility to obtain a know! of the 
ethnology of Lacedwmon, without applying to the Welsh, as recorded in the 
ancient writings of a distinguished native of Brittany in France. ‘The Welsh 
language was also of essential service to Dr Layard, for the restoration of the 
antiquities of Nineveh. Major Rawlinson has found in Asia Minor a monument 
“to the valiant Cimbri,” or Welsh. | 
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Turxisu Freemasons.—The Farmasoun, or Freemason, is thus referred to 
in Urquhart’s Spirit of the East, vol. 1, p. 165:~-“ We recognised the Turkish 
Freemason, or Bektashee, by the polished piece of stalagmrite, from the cave of 
Hajji Bektasb, suspended round his neck. There is a Turkish proverb, ‘A 
Christian may become a Mussulman; a Turk a Jew; but a Bektashee is a 
Bektashee for ever”” The Janissaries, who were extirpated a.p. 1826, 
were originally consecrated by Hajji Bektash about ninety years before Con- 
stantinople was taken by the Turks, so that, existing till 1826, they flourished 
ag a body for some 460 years. 

Tar Dervisues or Tunxey.—For an account of the “Turning or Dancing 
Dervishes,” see Auldjo’s Constantinople, p. 73 ; for the ** Howlers,” see Knight's 
Oriental Outlines, p 195 and p. 278; and Jeremy Collier's Dictionary, 

ap. 1701,) article Dervis. In the court-yard of the Howler’s Tekeh, at 
myrna, are coloured representations of the Seven Sleeper’s dog, the Prophet's 
Mouhammed aud Saleh’s camels, and the ram sacrificed by Abraham. Der- 
yishes fast every Thursday till sunset. They regard the nai, cr flute, as 
sanctified by Jacob and other patriarchal shepherds. Dervishes, under pretence 
of preaching their faith everywhere, are often vasa bin as Government spies. 
ooLocy or Smyrna —The neighbourhood of dieKeuy, a league from 
Smyrna, abounds with jackalls; wild boars are also numerous; and a few 
baa back lynxes were seen and an hyena killed, between that village and 
ujah, A lion has been met as nearas Nymphseum, and wolves are frequently 
encountered. Reddish brown and black bears are common in the adjacent 
mountain of Tatarlee, or Takhtalee, (Mastusia,) and a leopard has been slain 
by a shepherd near Seddi-Keuy.—(Arundell’s Secen Churches, p. 302.) The 
urkish names for these animals are as follows :-— 
Jackal ...ccecscccccccoesscseee Ichakal, or Kara Koulak 
Wild-Boar eceeetgeeoeoeeseeenenseae Yaban-domouz 
Lynx eeceeeeneeeecevneceeeeerseeeeege Vashak 
Hyena ...ccccsccseccccsccccoce yrtian 
LiOD? jie ciae ca cwses cosewass acon: Arman 
Wolf gccavicwecssavesicesceceece Kourd 
Beat. 6. 6s.60cca0ese 0c weenees eeiee A100 
Black Bear.....cccccccsscocecece Kara Alou 
Leopard wre errr ee ee ee ee eee Pelenk 
Tiger ...ccccseccecccesscoeeccee Kaplan 


Daoup Deavisa’s DictronarRy oF Dates. 
JanuaRy. 
5, 1809—Peace ratified between England and Turkey. 
6, ....-—Christmas Day of the Armenian Church. 
23, 1838—Earthquake at Constantinople. 
26, ....—Romanist Festiva! of St. Polycarp at Smyrna. 
31, 1825—Capture of Pirates in the Doro Passage. 
$1, 1828—Kara-busa (Candia) attacked by Sir T. Staines. 
FRpRuaRy. . 
7, 1817—Odessa exempted from taxation for 30 years. 
8, 1830—Birthday of Abd-ul-Aziz, present heir to the Turkish throne. 
19, 1807—Forcing of the Dardanelles by Admiral Duckworth. 
23, ...e—Greek Festival of St. Polycarp at Smyrna. 
MaBcu, . 
3, 1407—Retreat of Duckworth through the Dardanelles. 
6, 1838—Sir C. Fellows visits Abydos. Snow prevails. 
26, ....---St. Polycarp burnt at Smyrna, a.p. 167. 
—) —Death of the Governor of Widdin, (a.p. .1849,) Husgein Pacha, 
the last Aga of the Janissaries. | 
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Aprit. ‘ 
1}, 1822—Massacre of sie Greeks at Scio. 
20, 1323— Birthday of Abd-ul-Medjid, the present Silaa: 
‘ 20, 1841—General Thomas Gordon, after 20 years service in Greece, died 
: near Aberdeen. 
oe 1821—Greek Patriarch hanged at Constantinople. 
ay. 

_ -—First steamer arrived at Constantinople a.p. 1828. Nine years 
afterwards the French established a line from Marseilles tv 
the Bosphorus. 

1, —Armenian holiday at the Caravan Bridge, Smyrna. 
-. 3, 1810—Lord Byron swam from Sestos to Abydos. | 
' 5, 1842—The brig Petit Muteloé attacked by pirates at Scala Nova. 
14, 1810—Lord Byron first landed at Constantinople. 
" 15, 1837—Dr. Bulard located himself inthe Greek Plague Hospital at Simyine: 
. 28, 1807—Insurrection of the Janissaries; Selim III. deposed, and Mustapha 
: ‘IV. raised to the throne. 
“2 1836—-Mr. Churchill bastinadoed at Southampton. 
UNE. 
15, 1826—Final revolt, and massacre of the Janissaries at C ‘onstantinople by 
Mahaowud I|.—{See Knight’s Oriental Outlines.) 

18, 1622—TVhe Kupou-an Pasha, and a Turkish liner, burnt by two Greek 

fire-ships at Scio. 

Jury. 

l,. 1839—Death of Sultan Mahmoud II. at Constantinople, after a reign of 
thirty-one years. 

3, 1845—Fire at Sinyrna. 

16, —Ira of Hegtra comurenced, . A.v. 622, 

20, 1785—Birthday of Sultan Mahmoud.. 

29, 1841—Terrific fire at Smyrna. 

29, 1808—Sultan Selim [11]. buried in Stamboul. 

Aucust. 

3, 1822—Turks surrendered Napoli di Malvasia to the Greeks. 
lo, 1690—Napoli di Malvasia surrendered.to Venice. 


16, —Anunual opening at Lemnos of the pit of Terra Sigilata. 
, 1851—Town of Mitylene nearly destroyed by fire. . 
21) .—U.S. steamer Jlississips ashore at Sandjak Kale, Smyrna. 
SEPTEMBER. 





Fix port of figs from Smyrna. 
5, 1851—Wiluam and Maria, merchantinan, fired at by the Turkish castle 
in the Dardanelles. 
7, 1851—Kossuth left the Dardanelles in the U.S. steamer Mississipi, for 
Southampton. 
12, 1683—Sobieski, with 70,000 Poles and Germans, totally routed 150,000 
Turks. 
15, 18643—Revolution at Athens, headed by Kalergos. 
Octopen. 
5, 1636—English merchant-brig, Hellespont, taken by Greek pirates in 
the Dardanelles. 
®, 1831—President Capo D’Istria assassinated. 
20, 1827—Battle of Navarin, Western Greece. 
25, 1851—First day of the year 1268, a.H. 
26, Annual return to port of the Turkish Fleet. 
NovembBER. 
10, 1848—Death in Egypt of Ibrahim Pasha son uf Mehemet Ali 
14, 1808—Insurrection of the Janissaties, Sultan Mustapha 1V. killed. 
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Succeeded by Mahmoud II:, father of the present Sultan, 
; Abd-ul-Medjid. 
27, 1848—First day of the Mouhammedan New Year, a.u. 1265. 
Dacemeer. 
20, 1832—Battle of Konieh, Asia Minor. : 
22, 1841—Pisani v. Lawson, reported in the T'mes. 


We have said, at the commencement of the present chapter, that 

conversation was going on in the cabin of the Flat-Fish. Mr. 
Chatterton was there, seated at the head of his hospitable table, faced 
by his sailing-master, Mr. Jellicoe Jewitt, a privilege which the latter 
had been denied in most of the yachts he had hitherto been employed 
in, owing to the etiquette of clubs, which usually draws a line more 
broad between the yacht-owner and his skipper, than that existing 
in the Royal Navy between the lieutenants and midshipmen, and the 
commanding officer. But Mr. Chatterton knew himself to be now 
three thousand miles from Cowes; and however he might bow to such 
an exclusive rule in the vicinity of the Medina, he certainly eschewed 
it altogether at the mouth of the Meles. 
_ Master Nicolas Collier and Mr. Jellicoe Jewitt had, as might be 
expected, soon become very sociable; and the supercargo of the Saucy 
Fanny, the consignee, and Tomkinson, and “Chatty Jack,” (as the 
Smyrniotes had christened the owner of the Flat-Fish,) completed, 
with these two worthies, as hearty a half-dozen as probably ever met 
together for merriment. 

“We've no stern windows here,” said Chatterton ; “the Saucy 
Fanny cuts us all out in that respect.” , 

“But you've a famous skylight,” answered the supercargo. 

“And a cabin double the size of ours,” added Master Nicolas 
Collier. ‘ You've air enough, without stern windows.” 

“We're best as we are,” observed Mr. Jellicoe Jewitt, “we lie so 
low in the water ; and we, moreover, knock about in all weathers, and 
in such queer places, that the less glass we show in our stern the 
better.” 

“'There’s reason in that,” said the consignee. 

“Yachts don’t want stern-windows that I can sce,” said ‘Tomkinson ; 
‘especially when under 200 tons.” 

“Two hundred tons is above my size,” replied Chatterton. “T find 
120 tons, 0.M., quite big enough for the Mediterranean.” 

“ As for that matter,”. said Jewitt, “ our English yachts make we 
passages enough, altho’ under 100 tons.” 

‘Do they ?” demanded the consignee. 

“Of course they do,” returned Chatterton. ‘“ Let 1 me see now; 
‘there’s the Iris and Albatross, each but of 75 tons, 0.M., and the 
Oberon, 43 tons, made the passage out to Australia and back ; and 
whoever doubts the fact may apply to Ratsey of Cowes, the ‘ship- 
builder, who knows the whole circumstances. And I could give you 
a score of cases. But never mind that at present.” 

Here the mate of the Flat-Fish entered the cabin, with the intelli- 
Bence that two yachts were standing into the anchorage. a4 
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‘‘ Let’s have a look at ’em,” exclaimed Tomkinson and the consignee 
in a breath; “tis ever a pretty sight to witness a fresh arrival.” All 
rose in an instant. 

Gaining the deck, our party found the “shades of evening” had 
closed in more rapidly than they expected, but still there was light 
enough to perceive very plainly a smart schooner-yacht, and another 
of the dandy-rig, standing in. From the mast-heads of each were 
shown a green lantern, over four or five signal-lighta, red and white, 
differently disposed in each vessel. | 

‘“‘They’re making their numbers,” cried Chatterton. “Show our 
lanterns, Mr. Jewitt, and, boy, hand me up Hunt’s Universal Vache 
Last.” 

These orders were immediately obeyed. 

“ And now,” continued Chatterton, “fire the bow-gun, and send up 
a rocket. I expect one of our friends is the Dewdrop.” 

The rocket rose high in air, and, gracefully turning, emitted a 
shower of sparks, while a thundering report burst from one of the six- 
pounders of the Flat- Fish. 

One of the approaching yachts speedily, in reply, showed a white 
lantern just clear of her bulwark, and the other burnt a blue light. 

During these operations the mate had examined Hunt’s List, and 
found that neither of the vessels was the Dewdrop; but, much to Mr. 
Chatterton’s astonishment, the Oxonian and the Rigmarole, both of 
which yachts he had imagined were up the Baltic. 

“Hurrah my hearties!” exclaimed Chatterton, “man the gig! 
Gentlemen, excuse me for a quarter of an hour, and I'll bring you an 
addition to our mess. Both these yacht-owners are friends of mine. 
And, steward, rout out your lockers, and give us a spread fit for a 
sultan. Is the boat ready ?” 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” 
(To be continued. ) 


Transit Bearincs FoR LocaL ATTRACTION IN SHIPS. 





Ozford Terrace, 29th May, 1852. 


S1r,—Having from its commencement in March, 1832, been a purchaser in 
various parts of the world, as well as a careful peruser, of your invaluable 

riodical, now complete beside me to the number for this month, I have!not 
in it observed any suggestion, such as one I am anxious (with your permission) 
to make through your pages to Sir Francis Beaufort, K.C.B., and his valuable 
department at the Admiralty. A suggestion which seems to me to be more 
called for, in consequence, not only of the rapid way in which iron is super- 
seding wood as a material for ships, sailing as well as steamers, but because it 
is also admitted as a material for the mail contract services. ~ 

In all books of pilotage and sailing directions, we have given us, as often as 
possible, the Transit bearing of two remarkable objects, or their bearing when 
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in one. These we know to be the magnetic ones, as ascertained before local 
attraction was thought of, or, at any rate, brought into general notice. 

Since the appointment of Captain E. I. Johnson, F.R.S., as Superintendent 
of Compasses for the Royal Navy, no man-of war has left England without 
having had her compasses adjusted by his department ; and it is probable that 
in their Log-books and Remarks will be found many of these Transit bearings, 
‘in various parts of the world, either mentioned as corrected, being found in 
error, or as ascertained by the standard compass. A change in. the local 
attraction is less likely to occur in a man-of-war than in any other ship, from 
guns and other materials of iron remaining in their originalpositions. 

The case of the Richard Cobden, and others mentioned jn your pages, show 
how much is yet to be discovered as to local and terrestrial attraction. 

Were these corrected Transit bearings to be published on a separate leaf in 
each successive NauticalAlmanack, they would be invaluable for correcting 
by, especially to the iron mail steam ships, whose stay in ports is necessarily 
so short. 


To the Editor N.M. 
[The proposal is good, but requires consideration in carrying out.— Ep. ] 


I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
, A. M 


ExTracts FROM THE ReMaRK Boox oF THE BarnQueE TRIDENT, FROM 
' Lrvgerpoot TO Batavia, ON THR PassaGE FROM THE ATLANTIO TO 
THR INDIAN OCEAN. 


1861. Feb. 5th.—Lat. 30° 30’ S., long. 28° 0’ W., Bar. 30°36, A. 82° 
W. 78°.—Our steady E.N.E. breeze became very light, the sky cloudy, and 
at noon the wind hauled to the N.W.; it now became necessary to decide on, 
whether to adopt the bho circle route, say to 30° S. and 106° E. (a point 
about which it would be necessary to arrive, before taking the S.E. in 
the Indian Ocean). This route would take us to about 50} &., and effect a 
saving in the dist. of 130 miles, on the composite track to the maximum lat. 
of 39° S.; the great circle track, from our position to the point above named, 
being 5,925 miles, and the composite 6,055 miles. For various reasons I de- 
ae on the old route, and at this season run down our easting in about 39° 
or 38° 

From the 6th. in lat. 31° 30’ S., long, 22° 0’ W., the current changed from 
settirg us to the S. and E. and set us N. and E., acting somewhat irregularl : 
but averaging about N.E. 143 miles each =f till the 25th in lat. 30° 10° g’ 

. 283° 85’ E.. (Cape of Good Hope, N.W. 450/,) the currents for the last 
24 hours N. 45, E. 23 miles. During all this time we had fine weather, the 
winds rather light, and sometimes easterly, but generally from the W. and 
N.W., with smooth water, only a long swell fromthe N.W. The te 
of the air continued very mild, not being less than 60° during the night, and 
generally 68° or 69° ‘ut noon. 

The water became gradually cooler, cs we advanced southward ; thus in 

C+) @ a] @ 


Lat.308. - Long. 23 W. at noon. A. 81 W. 78 
32. Ct = 14 - 8 74 
35 9. 74 . 684 
$7 0 o . 69 6B. 


re 2 67 62 
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and the following temperatures I was rather surprised at, and consider some- 
what curious :— | ‘a ee. = 
Table of the Temperature of the Sea, south of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Date astronomical. . °. 


1 ° ; 
Feb. 22d. Oh. Lat. 38 50S. Long. 12 50 E. A. 69 W. 62 
22 #4 38 54 13 15 69 63 
22 20 39 10 15 30 68 64 
23 0 - 39 13 16 Oo 70 65 
23 8 39 18 16 55 62 66 - 
23 20 39 24 18 40 67. 67 
24 0 39 25 19 10 69 68 
24 4 39 25 20 30 | 64 69 
24 12 39 20 21 50 61 69 
: 24 #20 + &#&# 38910 23 0 68 68 
25 0 39 10 23 35 69 - 67 
25 4 . 39 10 24 10 67 64 
25 20 38 55 2630 ,s«é65 63 


The rapidity with which the water became warm, and cool again, was ob- 
served and remarked by the sailors, as some of it washed on board. 4s will 
appear, we were going rapidly to the paphiirta ebk to the south of the Agulhas 
Bank, the current at the time setting us N.E., nearly one mile an hour. I 
certainly never observed such a rapid change in the temperature of the sea, 
away from land and ice, except on the edge of the Gulf of Florida Stream. 
Whatever may be the reason of this change in the temperature of the sea 
hereabout, it may ultimately become of interest or utility®. It may tage 
be the warm water brought from the Indian Ocean in much lower lats. and 
carried on the S. edge of the stream of the Agulhas current, and met by the 
general easterly set of the Ocean to the south of 36° S., and thence taking a 
circular sweep, is finally turned and set to the N.E., something similar to the 
counter current, which’ is said to exist, and which I certainly experienced . on 
the east edge of the Florida Stream, in. April, 1849, in lat. 31° and 32° N.,; 
long. 76° and 77° W., where with little diminution of the temperature of the 
water, I found the current retting to the S.W. 14’ or 15’ in 24 hours. oo 
: Keeping about the parallel of 39° S., we had strong breezes of W. winds, 
and clear weather, with a long and regular S.W. swell, current setting E., 
about 20’ per day— Bar. about 30°0; A. at noon, 68°, at night, 60°; W. 62° 
and 64°, About the first days of March, we had some variable winds; east- 
erly at times, with considerable cross sea, and: the current setting W. from 
long. 40° to 60° E. On the 9th we had a gale at N.E. or N.N.E., on that 
morning the wind had suddenly increased, and tlie sky overcast—Bar. 30°2; 
Ther. 71°; the air was very sultry and had a strange oppressive feel, there 
were curious and sudden transformations among the clouds, but it soon beoame 
thick, with drizzling rain-and strong gales, a little before noon the Bar. 
Sym. commenced to fall, and at 2h. 30m. p.m., Bar. 29'7, Ther. 72°; we at 
once shortened sail to close reefed topsails and foresail; it blew very hard 
with a heavy sea, which stove in part of our weather bulwark. from the 
strange appearance of the sky, the rapid fall of the Bares and eae are 
so much more warm and sultry than usual, I was id we were in the 8.E. 
quadrant of a regular cyclone, or circular storm, and, if such were the case, 
being nearly in front of it, I seriously to think of running away to the 
S., so as to avoid the centre; but at 4h. p.m. Bar. still at 2977, and only 
blowing a heavy gale, (at true N.N.E.,) and taking into consideration the 


e I find on my General Chart of the South Atlantic about the same oe _ 
? 


temperature of the water marked in long. 10° E., April, 61°; long. 15° 
62°; long. 22° E., March, 76°; and in long. 244° E., May, 61°. 2 
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path and rate of storms in this region, T still continued standing E., carrying 
all possible suil, with the determination to run 3. 40 or 54 miles if the weather. 
became worse and bar. falling. But after midnight, we had rather less wind 

though the bar. did not rise; I now carried a press of sail (the wind beiug 

now at true N.) to endeavour to make some northing, and keep ahead of the 

storm, tor while we made northing, and the cyclone coming slowly up with us, 

the wind would become more westerly, so that with a little carrying on, we 

should get into the favourable quarter of the storm for our passage, while if 
we ran to the S. of it, we should lose some time. LEvery rope and spar was 
creaking again, as the sailors say; but with unutterable satisfaction, I found 
the wind gradually veering more westerly as it increased, on the forenoon of 
the 10th. At noon it was rather hazy, strong gales, at N.W. b. N., under a 
pres: of sail, lat. 39° 20’ S., long. 61° 36’ E., bar. 29°6, A. 71°. W. 64°. ; at 
lh. p.m. a dense haziness surrounded the horizon, the wind and sea were 
rapidly increasing. The clouds—at times seen through the lower thin misty 
streaks that were driving with immense rapidity to the eastward—appeared 
cereering to and fro with great velocity, and rapidly changing their form and 
appearance ; some were luried, others leaden coloured, and some dense, black, 
and threatening ; some appeared to be blown in pieces and melted away, 
others kept their luried and black denseness to the edge, contrasting wildly 
with the livid brilliancy of the sky beyond. We immediately wok in all sail 
to close reefed topsails; at 4h. p.m. it blew tremendously hard in gusts, with 
showers, and in the mean time the wind had veered to W.N.W. at 5h. p.m. 
the wildest appearance of the sky and heaviest black clouds being then to 
the S. of us. At 2h. p a. the bar. had risen, and that before we had the heaviest 
of it. The veering of the wind occasioned a tremendous heavy and confused 
sea; after 4h. it became rather more moderate and clearer, and the bar. rose 
rapidly ; we now set more sail, sa as to follow up the storm and take all ad- 
vantage from it now we were in the right side of it, at Yb. p.m. the wind W. 
S.W. (true) 8. 9. 6.¢, bar. 30:0, and next day we were running E, with all 
sail, the wind W.S.W., and W.b.S., a very heavy sea from the W. and 8.W. 

On projecting thie storm I find its course and velocity to be about E. or E. 
b.S. 12’ or 15’ an hour; but we must have been too near the centre for the 
results to be very correct, as it is impossible to say how the wind might have 
been, to a point. 

Just after we were snug, &c., and running in this gale, J] made some ob- 
servations on the waves, and found the large oues tu be 500 feet from top to 
top, 28 fect high, and about 24 or 25 miles an hour of velocity ; and between 
these large and regular waves, there was a considerable interval of cross 
running and tumbling smaller ones, being very laboursome for a ship. 

After that gale of the 10th, we had pretty steady fresh W. winds, with a 
8.W. swell, and a W. current of 8’ or 9 a day ; we passed the Island of Am- 
sterdam, on the 15th, after which we had mostly W. and N.W. winds, but 
some FE. and N.E., light and for a short time, with a great S.W. and S.S.W. 
swell, current N. 70° E., 14’ or 15’ a day, with fine weather, bar. »0°0 and 
30°3, A. 68° and 78° W. 64° and 70°, till the 25th March, in 29° S. and 102° 
E., we took the S.E. wind, a fresh breeze. We had been running all day 
with studding sails fore and aft, to a fine breeze at W.b.N. and W.; when at 
Gh. p.m. we had some clouds and rain; the wind at once came round to S.E. 
and blew a fresh breeze. 

N.B. . When at Batavia, I was on board a large Dutch Indiaman, which 
got dismasted in the gale of the 10th March, about 10 or 120 miles to the 


S.E. of us; U regret exceedingly I never had an opportunity of getting 
particulars from her log. 


o- * 
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_ 1851—March 15th—Passed to the N. of the Island of Ass wi—-wintk 
N.W., 5:6, be, Bar. 30°1, A. 70° W. 66. A long S.W. swelt current for the 
last 24 hours. N. 45° E. 16’. . « 
| some ara = 77° 36’ E by three chronometers, verified by 
77° 36’ E. by t re, verifi man 
lanars, or measured back from Jave Hood. I make the centre of thé indie 
97° 35 -75' W. of the extreme west part of Java Head, which last I make, by 
the mean of the three chronometers, to be 1° 36.26" W. of Batavia time-ball 
tower, which I believe is pretty near the truth. 
March 23rd-24th—Lat. 31°8., long. 101° E., a. heavy long rolling swell: 

from the S.S.W., the ship sailing 5°6 miles an hour N.N.E., equal to 
33,434 °5 feet in 60 minates 

557°4 “ 60seconds 

16772 “ 18 & 
From top to top of the swell, 455 feet soe from 396: 


Angle of elevation of theside, 4.25° p average of 57 waves to 492 feet 
Time of passing the ship, 18 sec. Time, 10. to 22e. 
This gives the height above the level 8 feet, and depression below ditto, 
8 feet ; total height, 16 feet. Velocity, 455 feet in 18 sec. +rate of ship, or 167 
feet in 18 sec. 622 feet in 18 seconds 
2,073 ‘ in 1 minute 
124,380 ‘in 1 hour 





Or about 24 °5 miles 
Aud anything afloat was 13 seconds from the top of one wave to the top of 
another (63 obs.). ‘Tle waves appeared as beautiful and regular large undu- 
lations; the sea smooth, and the weather fine ; the wind a No. 4 breezeat W.N.W. 
April, 1851—“ Trident,” at Batavia. J. LYaut. 





Tx AMBRICAN EXPEDITION AGAINST JAPAN. 
From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 


The unusual strength of the force about to sail, and the fact that the most 
distinguished and proverbially the most efficient officer in the navy, Commo- 
dore Perry, is about to assume the command of the East India squadron, 
have naturally excited more than ordinary inqniry and discussion in relation 
to the immediate objects of the expedition. By some it has been characterised 
as a warlike expedition; and very generally it is believed to have in view 
offensive operations against the empire of Japan. In common with our con- 
temporaries we have instituted inquiries in regard to the objects of the expe- 
dition, and we are gratified to learn that it is designed to be entirely peaceful 
in ite character; but, at the same time, sufficiently imposing to command re- 
Te in the enforcement of justice, and of sufficient strength to enforce com- 
pliance with all proper demands. | 
The empire of Japan covers an area of more than one hundred thousand 
equare miles, and lies between the 30th and 43rd degree of N. latitude, and 
the 120th and 143 degree of E. longitude ; and lying on the eastern side of the 
continent, has a climate similar to our own, between the same parallels of 
latitude; that is between New Orleans and New York. Its population is 
estimated at 30,000,000, and, covering an archipelago, its sea coast is more 
extensive than the whole Atlantic coast of the United States. It not only 
lies directly opposite our possessions on the Pacific coast, but the two great 
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islands of Niplion and Yesso form the Strait of Sangar,’through which hun- 
Ureds of dur whale fleet are compelled annually to pass; but to lavd upon the 
shores of which for supplies of wood, water, or the- neesssaries of life, or to be 
forced upon then by stress of weather, eubjects the unfortunate whaler to 
‘robbery: or death. Japan not only refases to hold commercial intercourse 
with the rest of the world—a very questionable right—but she goes further, 
and; occupying as she does an enormous extent,of sea coast, she not only 
réfuses to-open her ‘ports to foreign vessels in distress, but actually opens her 
batteries upon them when they approach within: gan-shot of ber shores; end 
when driven upon tliem by stress of weather slic seizes upon, imprisoms, exhibits 
in cages, ‘and-actualby murders the crews of such ill-fated veseels. 

Now, we deny the right of any: nation situated upen, and occupying & por- 
tion of the sca-coast of the world, to réfuse all commercial intercourse with 
other nations. Such a course may be tdlerated by civilised nations so long as 
{t does not interfere with their commerce and the welfare of the human race ; 
but we insist that it is the right of civilised and Christian nations to compel 
barbarians thus situated to submit to the general law of nations, and to a certain 
riia td of intercourse ; and especially it is the right of all the nations of the werld 
to have free aceess to every port and every part.of the coast of the wh-le 
worid in times of distress and danger, and to demand at the hands of the 

ple occupying such harbours and coast, protection, aid, and hospitality. 
Phi, we say, is the right of all nations in all the harbours and on all the 
coasts of the world ; aid when this right is-denied and withheld, it becomes 
the duty of a commercial people to remedy the evil, and to secure to their 
commerce the protection to which it is so justly entitled. Japan denies this 
right. Among the hundreds of American whalers annually compelled to pass 
the Straits of Sangar, some are inevitably forced, by stress of weather, upon the 
inhospitable coasts on either hand, and the consequences are imprisonment or 
death ; and vessels in distress, instead of being permitted to make a friendly 
harbour for repairs and to refit, are compelled to kcep at sea, to the almost 
certain destruction of all on board. This has becn submitted to too long 
already, and the constant increase of our whale fleet, and the consequent in- 
crease of disasters.m this barbarous and inhospitable region have compelled 
our G.verument, unprompted except by its wise foresight, to insist upon a 
reforin in the policy and bearing of the Japanese towards the rest of the world. 
The single fact that at one time within the last year there were 12] American 
whalers lying in the harbours of the Sandwich Islands—far away trom their 
cruising grounds, because they could not enter any harbour on the coast of 
Japan for repairs—shows not only the extent of our commerce in. that region, 
but the claims of humanity itself tor protection against the barbarians, who 
thus cut off, as it were, the commerce of the Yellow Sea, and the Sea of 
Ochotsk. | as 

Without being prompted thereto, as has been charged, by the merchants of 
this city, but in obedience to wise policy, which sceks alike to extend our 
commerce, and protect our manufactures and agriculture, the Administration 
has most wisely determined to demand redress for pas: grievances from Japan, 
and to insist that in'future the seamen of the civilised world, when cast upon 
their shores by the "aie ca of God, or when compelled to seek refuge from 
the elements in the harbours on their coust, shall be treated with humanity at 
least, if not with the hospitality which it is their right to demand under such 
circumstances. With this view Commodore Perry: bas been selected ta com- 
“mand an expedition, which will necessarily require great prudence and dis- 
cretion, united to great forbearance, firmness, and perseverance. These high 

ualities bave hitherto been exhibited by Perry on several occasions; and 
these qualities have, it is said, changed his destination from the Mediterranean, 
and the pleasures and attractions of the most desirable command in the navy, 
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to the command of an expedition which would be far from acceptable, were it 
ot for the good it promises mankind, and the certain protection which its 
succesful termination will insure to American commerce in the east. The 
vquadron will consist of the steamers Susquehanna, Mississippi, and Princeton 
—the former of which will be the flagship; a frigate, a sloop-of-war, and a 
storeship; and we imagine from what we can learn, that he will take with 
hi light field guns, and whatever armament may be necessary to compel 
obedience to such demands as he may make for the redrese of past grievances, 
and for the surrender of certain American sailors now held in bondage, and, it 
is said, exhibited in cages through the country. 

We sincerely rejoice that the Administration has projected, and finds itself 
at leisure to undertake, this all important expedition; and that, too, without 
any other additional expense than the transpo: tation of cpal for steamers to so 
distant a region. That it can thus divert a portion of our navy afloat from 
other quarters is the result of the wisdom which has guided its foreign rela- 
tions, and preserved: it aloof from ‘entangling alliances,” in obedience to 
those counsels of Washington which . Kossuth and his toadies have so merci- 
Jessly ridiculed. And we rejoice, too, that what is about being done will be 
as much for the benefit of the whole civilised world as for that of the United 
States. If we are correctly informed, Commodore Perry will not only demand 
redress for past offences against us, and the release of all American prisoners, 
but he will also insist upon the release of all who may be held in bondage 
merely from baving been cast upon their shores by Providence, no matter to 
what nation they may belong. And he will insist too that in future all the 
nations of the world shall have the right to seek the harbours of Japan in 
stress of weather, and to repair damages; and that they shall be hospitably 
received and their wants be supplied by such as may be disposed to aid them, 
instead of punishing with death, as at present, whoever dares to succour the 
distressed. So. far as eommerce is concerned, if anything can be accomplished, 
it will, of course be the result of peaceful negotiation; and he will negotiate 
for the United States only. But he will claim and insist that all nations and 
peoples shall have the right to use the ports of Japan in distress, and be pro- 
tected by the Government. We do not suppose that he will attempt forcibly 
to interfere with any of their police regulations, or demand the right to land 
men, if the wants of commerce are freely supplied without landing. But, 
once give the civilised world access to the harbours of Japan, and that great 
empire will no longer remain a ferra incognita Such access must lead to 
commerce, and commerce is the-great civiliser of mankind. It may be years 
before we get free access into the city of Jeddo, the capital of the empire; but 
it wiJl not. be long. before some clever Yankee informs us whether it has a 
population of 2,000,000 or only 600,000 souls. We shall then soon learn, 
too, whether the standing army of the Emperor consists of 525,000 men, 
including 60,000 cavalry, or of nearly 1,000,000 of men, of whom 100,000 
are cavalry.. What we do know is, that Japan raises an enormous quantity 
of wheat, rice, barley, &c., which, is pret with silks, gold, copper, and silver, 
are sent down the coast to,China, and that the revenue of the empire is esti- 
mated at 140,000,000 dolls. We do know that every city.and port is strongly 
fortified, as is the whole coast; and that if one of our whalers, in beating 
afte the Straits of Sangar, gets within two miles of the shore on either 
side, she is sure to have a battery opened upon her; and if shipwrecked, her 
crew are taken peeeners and never permitted. to return to their country and 
their homes. We do know that these things should not and will not continue 
to exist under the present Whig President, with Daniel Webster at the head 
of the State Department, and W.H. Graham Sccretary of the Navy; and 
we hope and truat that the day is near at hand when, under a judicious pro- 
tective system, we shall be sending enormous quantities of cotton goods, iron, dc. 
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to Japan, and receive in return her gold, silver, and dyewoods; at the same 
time that the commerce of the world will find in her numerous ports safe and 
hospitable asylums, instead of the barbarism now extended towards it by one 
of the most populous kingdoms of the earth. ~ 


Fatyt or Rancoon ann MarraBan. 


Tne follow ng extracts relative to the capture of these places :— i 

BomBay, May 3rd.—Yesterday’s post brought a telegraphic despatch am 
nouncing the capture of Rangoon and Martaban. To-day’s post (this instaut 
received) has brought further particulars. The following isfrom the Calceutte 
Morning Chronicle of the 24th of April.—H.A. 5. vi. 52. 

“‘ Yesterday morning the electric telegraph announced the arrival of Her Ma- 
jesty's steamer of war Rattler, from Rangoon, with the flag of Vice-Admiral 
Austin flying, that officer being himself on board. When passing the sea ter- 
minus of the Electric Semaphore, the steamer signalled the taking of Rangoon — 
and Martaban, the former on the 14, and the latter, as reported by mistake, on 
the 15th. Martaban was takenon the 5th by the Moulmein brigade, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Reignolds, UC. B. of the 18th Foot, and consist- 
ing of the right wing of that regiment, the right wing of Her Majesty’s 80th, 
and Madras regiments quartered at Moulmein, and the artillery. The capture 
of Martaban was a work of comparative facility, the troops having been landed 
under a protecting fire from the ships, led by her Majesty’s ship Rattler, and 
advancing rapidly in conjunction with the artillery, upon the works of the 
enemy. The whole operations lasted, we believe, only some four or five hours, 
when the place was ours. After its capture the troops re-embarked, and pro- 
ceeded to the Rangoon river, where they and the Madras troops joined the 
Bengal force, and the operations against Rangoon commenced. On Easter 
Sunday, the eleventh, the entire squadron proceeded up the river, not intend- 
ing, however, to commence operations on that day, but the steamers towing 
the transports up having taken them higher up than was intended, they came 
within the range of the river batteries of the Burmese, which immediately 
opened upon them, and a reply was inevitable. A terrific cannonade was then 
commenced on both sides, the steamers opening their broadsides on the river 
face of the Burmese works on both banks of the river, and entirely demolishing 
them, both at Rangoon and Dalla. Her Majesty's ship Serpent then proceeded 
up to Kemmendine, upon the works of which place she opened fire, but the 
return was so severe and the enemy’s guns so well served, that the brig was 
obliged to haul off, and send down the river for aid, when two war steamers 
were sent up to her assistance. With these the Kemmendine batteries were 
silenced, sed a landing having been effected, the enemy deserted the works, 
which were occupied by sailors and marines from the ships, and European 
troops. During the cannonade and shelling on Sunday, besides the destruc- 
tion of the Burmese works on the river face, the enemy suffered great loss by 
the explosion of their powder magazine, a shell from one of our guns falling 
on it, and causing itto blow up with a terrific sound. On Monday, the 2th 
the land operations commenced, the troops effecting their debarkation under 
the protection of the ships’ guns, and all the boats of the squadron being 
employed in effecting the landing. Here the brunt of the work commenced, 
as it was necessary, soon after landing, to attack and capture a strong stockade 
a short distance in shore, where the enemy fought most gallantly and caused 
considerable loss to our force. On Tuesday, 13th, there was a pause, which 
weeoccasioned by the unavoidabte delay in landing the heavy guns from the 
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ships, the last of which did not arrive in the camp, if we may so call the bivouac 
of the troops, till midnight on the 13th. On the 14th, in the morning, the 
entire force broke ground, and advanced towards the great Pagola stockade, 
throwing out skirmishers, the Burmese also fighting well in their fashion, and 
knocking over many of our men. Nothing, however, could check the advance 
of our soldiers, seconded by a tremendous fire of artillery, and they advanced 
rapidly but steadily towards the Pagoda stockade, taking some minor ones 
in their forward movement. At length, towards noon, it was resolved to 
deliver the general assault, which was made by all arms with the greatest spirit 
and intrepidity, on the north-east angle of the Pagoda hill and stockade, when 
the enemy gave way and retreated atall points. ‘hey never expected that the 
assault would have been made at this point, and a gate was actually found open 
there, through which our troops rushed in and instantly occupied the place, 
when all the fighting was concluded by two o'clock in the afternoon. 


REAR ADMIRAL C. J. AUSTEN TO THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA IN 
COUNCIL. 


Ratiler, at Rangoon. April 16, 1852. 


My Lorp Margquis.—While congratulating your Lordship on the success 
that has hitherto attended the expedition against Burmah, in the storming and 
capture of the strongholds of Martaban and Rangoon, I[ trust your Lordshi 
will permit me to bring under notice the support that I have received from al 
the officers and men under my command, forming the naval part of the ex- 
pedition. The embarking and disembarking the troops, baggage, and military 
stores, the arrangements for the transports and for victualling the combined 
forces, have furnished almost incessant night and 7 work for the officers and 
men under my orders. It has been done on all sides with the utmost cheer- 
fulness, and this large force has been moved up a rapid river without any ac- 
cident of moment having occurred; and J have, up to the present time, to 
thank every officer and man employed under my orders for the cheerful manner 
in which they have undergone so much toil in this distressing climate. 

To the Commodore I feel under especial obligation. His local knowledge 
proved valuable, as his judgment and discretion were most useful. It would 
be impossible to value the services of an officer, second in command, more 
highly than I do those of the Commodore. 

Captain Lynch, senior officer of the Indian Navy, has, by his ability, judg- 
ment and discretion, rendered essential service. 

Commander Mellersh, of my flag ship, and Commanders Fishbourne and 
Tarleton, have rendered every possible assistance in carrying out all necessary 
arrangements. I was an eye-witness to Commander Tarleton’s bravely leading 
his men to storm a stockade, to his being the first to mount the walls, and to 
enter it. Commander Luard, ot Her Majesty's sloop Serpent, has been em- 
ployed many months in these waters. A more zealous and indefatigable officer 
is not to be met with, and, relying upon his ability, he has frequently been 
placed in charge of responsible duties. With the assistance of the East India 
Company's steamer Phlegethon, commanded by G. T. Neblett, Esq., he de- 
stroyed the De Silva stockades. When the action on the 11th of April com- 
menced, he passed along the line of fire in the sloop under his command, to 
above Kemmendine, for the purpose of preventing the removal of the war boats ; 
and whilst on this service he was attacked by a very important stockade, and an 
Officer (Mr. C. Sproull,Assistani-sturgeon) and seven of his men were wounded, 
bat which he ultimately succeeded in silencing. Before the commencement 
of the war he too great pains in surveying the coast and river, and his infor- 
mation was afterwards of great use. 

The Commanders and (-fficers of the Indian Navy and of the East India 
Company’s uncovenanted service, huve, without a single exception, performed 
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their duties with all possible alacrity. Captaiy Brouking of the Proserpine, 
had at Martaban, an oppostunity of particularly distingunbhing himself, of 
which he took good care to avail himself; and it is with great regret that I found 
myself under the necessity of leaving him at Moulmein, for the protection of 
British interests, and thus losing his valuable services here. i 

Lieutenant George Rice, in. temporary command ofthe Mahe Nuddie, ren- 
dered essential service to the cause, admirably handling his \ittle vessel : he 
landed men on the beach to storm stockades, covering their landing with his owu 

ns, and at the storming of them he was to be seen among the foremost ranks, 

n landing men, stores, and baggage, aad ascending the narrow creeks of the 
river the Afaha Nuddze has proved most useful. | | oO 

Senior Lieutenant Dorville, of my flay ship, commanded the Naval Brieade 
at the capture of Rangoon, and from the flattering manner in which the Com- 
mander of the Forces has been pleased to speak of his services, I feel assured 
he must be honourably mentioned in the Lieutenant-General’s despatches. 

Among those who havefal en victims in the service of their country upon 
this occasion it is my painful duty to record that of the Rev. Thomas T. Baker, 
Chaplain of Her Majesty’s smp For. Incessantly employed in administering 
to the wounded and dying, and in burying the dead, he fell a victim to the pre- 
vailing epidemic cholera, on the 16th instant, leaving, Iam informed, a widow 
and young family, whe were wholly dependent on him for support. 

I was an eye-witness to the indefatigable exertions of ‘ir. Minter, surgeon of 
the Foz, at the Hospital on shore, and on board the Tuéal Cain. Dr. Mont- 
gomery, Superintending Surceon, expressed himself to me as being under the 
greatest obligations to him for his assistance. In addition to the duties per- 
formed by Dr. Minter, at the Hospital, he had those of his own ship to attend to 
where the cholera had broken out with some virulence. Mr. Seccombe, As- 
sistant Surgeon of the Hermes, was also employed at the Hospital on shore. 

In conclusion, I beg to remark that the whole conduct of the officers and 
men under my orders, employed on the present expedition, has been such as 
reflects much credit on themselves and on the services to which they respectively 
belong. I have, &c. 

| CHAS. JNO. AUSTEN, Rear Admiral. 





FORCE FMPLOYRD IN THE EXPEDITION AGAINST BURMAH. 
Her Majesty’s Ships. 


' Rattler, Commander A. Mellersh, 130 men, eleven guns. Flag-ship. Two 
guns received from Fos 

Fos, Commodore G. R. Lambert, 298 men, 40 guns. Two guns lent to 
‘Rattler, and twelve seamen to Maka Nuddie 

Hermes, Commander J. Fishbourne, 120 men, 6 guns 

Salamander, Commander J.S. Ellman, 135 men, 6 guns 

Serpent, Commander W. Luard, 125 men, 16 guns. Four guns received 
from Calcutta | 
_ Agun-boat, Mr. R.C. Copland, Acting Mate, 10 men, 1 gun 

Total—818 men, 80 guns 


Steamers of the Indian Navy. 


_ Feroze, Captain H. B. Lynch, 230 men, 7 guns. Senior Officer 
Senobia, Commander, A. B. Hall, 200 men, 6 guns. 
Moozuffer, ( ommander H. H. Hewett, 230 men, 7 guns 
Sesostris, Commander C. Campbell, 135 men, 4 guns 
Medusa, Lieutenant H. A. Fraser, 60 men, 5 guns . 
Berenice, Lieutenant A. Nisbett, 97 men, 1 gun 
Total, 952 men, 30 guns - * 
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i 2 Uncovenanted Service. 
. Tenesserim, tain W. Dicey, 80 men, 6 guns 
Pluto; Captain C. Burbank, 86 men, 7 guas 
- Phiegethon, Captain G. T. Neblett, 86 men, 6 guns 
Proserpine, Captain A. Brooking, 86 men, 6 guas 
Enterprise, Captain A. Fryer, 70.men, 2 guns 
Fire Queen, Captain H. Boon, 70 men, 2 guns eg 
Maha Nuddie, Lieutenant G. W. Rice, R.N., in temporary charge, 22 men, 
4 guns 
Tender to For, 12 met received from For 
Total, 500 men, 33 guns. 
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Dancer Point Suoat, Carg or Goon Hore. 
To the Editor of the Cape Monitor. 


' S1a,—As anything relating to Danger Point Shoal (the locality, I believe, 
of the late distressing ess pale will be interesting to the public, [ beg to 
offer a few hydrographical remarks on that locality, derived from the opportunity 
I had, when carrying on an eastward triangulation, by command of the Lords’ 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

One of my trigonometric stations is upon the southern extremity of the bluff 
or promontory of Danyer Point, at the height of 1,055 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

From the bluff, a tongue of low ground, partially covered with bush, runs 
out south-westerly at angle with the meridian of 63} degrees ; then submerges, 
forming a ridge or shoal in the same direction, gradually deepening, and 
extending out to a considerable distance. During a gale, the water seemed to 
break as far as two miles or more from the extremity of the land, though the 
farthest out visible rock in calm weather was only about 500 yards from it, 

This projecting land, and its continuation under water, forms the west horn 

of an extensive bight or bay, of which Gunner's Quoin, with its projecting 
shoal, is the eastern. Dyers Island is situated close in on its eastern side, 
separated from it by a narrow channel. It forms, also, the eastern horn of the 
sweep to Mudge Point. 
' On the south-east side of it the shore is rocky; but a hoat may pass along 
it, and through the narrow channel base mentioned, up to the sandy beach in 
the immediate vicinity of two farm-hoases. On the north-west side the shore 
‘is also rocky, but I think less so. Close in is a stalactite cavern, immediately 
under the blnff; whence to Mudge Point the beach consists chiefly of sand. 
On this side I do not recollect having seen any house nearer than the one now 
eccupied by Captain Smales. oy 2° 

The rocks are chiefly of sandstone; but on the land, this furmation is 
combined with limestone,—the characteristic of all the promontories between 
Hanglip and L’Agulhas. 

With respect to geographical position, I observed the depression of the 
extremity of the point below the horizon of my station. From this, together 
with elements derived from triangulation, I find that the latitude of the Point 
is 34° 87’ 34”: the latitude of the breakers before-mentioned about 34° 40’, 
and their longitude east of the Naval Yard, Simons Bay, 52° 12’. 

If the Birkenhead passed out of False Bay at an equal distance between 
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Cape Point and Hanglip, and then pursued a direct course towards the shoal, 
she would encounter it after a run of about fifty-three nautical miles from the 
anchorage ; and if she had passed over it without touching, and kept the same 
course, she must have run foul of Gunner's Quoin. The most probable con- 
jecture (in ignorance of her course) is, that Hanglip was hugged too closely. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
March 4, 1852. Tromas MActgar, 





Bank OFF Cape Vaw Digmen, New ZEALAND. 


H.M. Surveying Vessel Pandora. 
Auckland, 11th December, 1851. 


Sir,—I hasten to report, for the interest of navigation, the existence of a 
dangerous bank in the direct course of vessels bound to the west coast of this 
island ;ound Cape Maria Van Diemen, on which Her peers surveying vessel 
under my command had a favourable opportunity of anchoring and sounding. 

The magnetic bearings from Cape Maria Van Diemen are from S. } E. to 
SS.W., to outer edge 8 miles, and from * Motu Pea, E. by N. § N. to E.4S., 
to the outer edge 10 miles; has from 5 to 7 fathoms on it; coarse sandy bottom. 

This bank covers three square miles, and has hitherto been considered only 
as a tide-rave, but would be dangerous at most seasons from the heavy westerly 
swell prevailing on the west coast. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) Byron Drury, Commander. 

N.B.— The island of Motu Pea (not in the existing charts) is S.E. 11 miles from 
Cape Maria Van Diemen, and is 2 miles from off the long sanily beach. 

The Honourable the Colonial Secretary, Auckland. 


(* We print as received, but presume that Motu Pea is meant as bearing to 
the eastward.— Ep. 


Remarks “on Ninoepo ano its Approacues,'—by Mr. G. B. Swain, 
Masler, R. N. 


Ninopo being a place of little export trade, dves not offer a sufficient induce- 
ment to pilots to reside there, and which circumstance alone will render any 
information en the locality useful to those who may have occasion to visit it. 

The first object should be to make “ Lookou,” or as it is sometimes called, 
“Ta Outse” harbour—and then wait for a favourable tide and steady wind. 
The assistance of the commanders of the opium ships is most valuahle, and as 
these gentlemen frequently render their gratuitous services to strangers bound 
into Chinhae, such kind offices will be readily obtained, if properly solicited. 

The passage from Shanghai, requires no comment; but for ships from the 
southward, with a commanding breeze, the channel on the south side of Kevan 
Island is to be preferred. 

In all these channels, especially the Sarah Gulley, Beak Head, Vernon, &c. 
which are narrow and very deep, the rapidity of the tides, and the eddies 
(which are named “ Chow Chow water’) aie so powerful as to render ships 
quite unmanageable, and entirely at their mercy, oftentimes threatening 
instant destruction on the rocks; and therefore either of these channels should 
be approached with every caution. : 
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If the tide is not favourable for getting through, it would be advisable to go 
round by Fisherman's Group, and then down to the westward by Volcano group. 
The best anchorage at Lookou is, the western extreme of Taping Island, 
a) N. b. W., and the northern extreme of Taoutse (about) east, in ten 
thoms. | 

The time for leaving Loukon must be regulated so as to approach the Takea 
at the first of the flood. If the wind is at N. W., the best passage is to the 
westward of the Yew Islands; but witha S. E. wind, the eastern passage is to. 
be preferred, ‘eeping on the south side of the Sesostris rock. If the wind is 
scant after passing Passage Island, tack in time, and draw up on the starboard 
tack, anchoring and weighing as found necessary. 

The unpleasant effects resulting from the gusts of wind and calms, expe- 
rienced in passing ravines, &c., are remarkably felt in going into the Takea, 
especially fron between the hills on the S. E. side; and these combined with 
the strong tides running out from Hang Chow bay, between the islands and 
oyer the deep chasms in the bottom, render the navigation of the narrow pas- 
sage into Tahae of more than ordinary danger and difficulty, particularly at 
spring tides. 

There is a rock uot laid down in the chart, near the bank on the south side 
after passing Sesostrie rock, and on which the English barque “ Modtan” struck 
—it has 9 feet on it, and 18 feet close to, the marks from it are, Friendly bluff 
just es to the northward of Pass yew, and the northward extreme of Look- 
out bill, east. 


Arctic Expepition.—Relief of the Plover. 


Her Majesty’s ship Amphitrite, Captain Frederick, with stores and pro- 
visions for the Plover, sailed from Callao on the 7th of April, for the Sandwich 
Islands, en route for Behrings Straits, Commander Maguire and the officers 
appointed to the Plover, will join the Amphitrite on her arrival at the Sand- 
wich Islands. It is with no little interest that we shall await tidings from the 
western division of the search, and particularly as they will contain accounts 
ofthe proceedings of Captains Collinson and M‘Clure, the latter of whom has 
now been two years in the ice, and if unable to advance to the eastward, may 
probably fall back upon the Plover. The Amphitrite we presume, may be 
expected at San Franciscu about October, and the intelligence reach England 
in December. We should not, however, be surprised to find that in the spring of 
this year some parties have been detached from Captain Collinson’s ship, and 
communicated with the Hudson’s Bay settlements on the Peel River or Mac- 
kenzie, in which case we should hope in August to get some tidings. Captain 
M<Clure will probably have got further to the northward during his two years 
absence in these regions. . 


Locat ATTRACTION IN SHIPS. 


The following important communication has been made to us on this subject :— 
__ Extract of a letter received from Captain James Hamlin, of the iron ship 
Thomas Hamlin, arrived at Aden under date 26th of April, 1852. 

“We rounded the Cape of Good lope 8th March. The compasses have 
almost pat me mad, but 1 am now getting used to it. | Off the Cape they were 
only siz pointy vut, and this not on one point only, but varying greatly at 
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different points, and also en the same pointe in different localities; so that 
from time to time, after labouring with azimuths and amplitudes to get a scale 
of errors made. I have had my pains for nothing, and had to begin again. And 
now {tis my daily task. ; {3 
Greenock, 22nd May, 1852. - 

My Lorps,—I! make no apolovy for intruding myself on you with the above 
extract, as it so fully corroborates the statements made hy the survivors from 
the late melancholy wreck of H.M. Frigate Birkenhead, and those of the 
commander of the S. S. Propontis. is 

Z I am, &c., &c., 

The Lords Commissioners of H.M. Navy. Tuos. Hamuin. ° 

The foregoing is a very important communication, not as regards the unfor- 
‘tunate Birkenhead ; for whatever may be said as to her compasses, (and 
which have been alluded ‘to in the Hotse of Commons,) the course she was 
steering was a most incautious one, and sufficiently accounted for her loss; but 
as affecting the subject of the local influence on the compass. In our last 
wutnber we inserted a letter on the same subject from Lieutenant Sainthill, 
whose son was in a ship where it was similarly affected. And we still insist 
in advising the commanders of our merchant shipping to find the amount of 
deviation of their compass, and not to trust to correcting magnets, which cannot 
fave the same effect in all latitudes. ' 


“Fy 


New Boogs. 


A Jovrngy to sue Tea Counteaies or Crima, including Sunglo, and the 
Bohes Hills, with a short account of the East India Company's Tea Plan- 

- tation in the Himalaya Mounteins. Robert Fortune, Author of Three 
Years’ Wanderings in China.— With Mupsand Illustrations —Murray. 


Tue present generation may perhaps be permitted to despise the wisdom 
of their ancestors on the subject of geography. Buta perusal of Purchas’s 
Pilgrims, written more than 200 years ago, may leave us in doubt, whether, 
with all our advantages, our knowledge of the interior of China has much in- 
creased since the days of the Jesuits. For instance, it was only last year, after 
much trouble and expense, that the remnant of a race of Jews was discov 
whose existence was doubted by many, but whom, we are informed by this 
quaint old writer, 7 

“ Consisted in Caisamsee of ten or twelve families of Iraelites, who had a 
Faire Synagogue, which had lately cost them ten thousand crowns; therein the 
Pentateuch in rolls, which had beene, with greate veneration, preserved five 
or six hundred yeeres.” 

Throngh the exertions of two Chinese Protestant converts, this remnant was 
at length found ; it was in the last stageof destitution The Fair Synagogue 
was a heap of ruins, and the precious rolls, which had lain useless nearly a 
century, for want of a Rabhi to expound their contents, were purchased 
with little difficulty for the Bishop of Victoria, and are now on their way to 
England. _ | 

That we should still know so little of China, is, however, net at all extraor- 
dinary. Beyond the dealings between our merchants, and an infinitely small 
fraction of its immense population, there is a great gulf fixed. We are not 
permitted to penetrate into the interior; nor is it any satisfaction to reflect that 
the line is drawn by ourselves—that by the treaty of Nankin we deliberately 
shut ourselves out from the advantage of personal intercourse with 300 millions 
of people—an intercourse that must have eventually awakened between two 
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races of human beings, sympathies which at present have no existence. But 
this is impossible; our government is pledged not to permit any of its die bites 
to wander beyorid a certain distance from the five ports, to which, by the above 
mentioned treaty, the trade is confined ; and officials are appointed to visit with 
fine and imprisonment, any one venturous enough to infringe this regulation. 

To those of our countrymen who thus risk their liberty in attempts to dis- 
close the hidden treasures of this vast empire, our thanks are justly due, and no 
ote deserves them mote than Mir. Fortune. There are few works upon China, 
among the many which of late years have issued from the press, that have a higher 
claim to our attention than his unpretending volume; for independent of the 
restrictions above alluded to, the undertaking of which it gives us the details, 
was most hazardous; the risks incurred by it can be scarcely appreciated in 
this country, where all classes move about without let or hindrance, and where 
no spy Or police officer dogs the traveller for political purposes. In China 
matters of this kind are very different. There, the habits as well as the minds 
of the people are in every sense of the word stationary. Few Chinese, except- 
ing government officials, travel; and the appearance of @ strange chairin a 
village, is in consequence viewed with suspicion. Our author felt the effects 
of this,: but as he was permitted to pass on, although recognized asa foreigner, 
in spite of his Chinese costume, we may venture to hope he will not be the 
last Englishman that will visit the Bohea Hills. Already the fruits. of his enter- 
prise in another direction have been reaped, with what benefit to the foreign 
community the following extract from the volume will show. 

“ This route (between Ningpo and Shanghae) which I opened some years 
ago, is now commonly used by foreigners, travelling between the two Northern 
Ports; and although not provided for by the “Treaty” is not objected to by 
the Chinese authorities. 

“The Consuls of different nations, and their families, merchants, and mis- 
sionaries, all avail themselves of it; and when we consider the number of 
foreigners in Shanghae, an outlet such as this seems absolutely necessary. All 
acknowledge the powerful influence of change of air in cases of fever, and I 
have no doubt that the lives of some have been saved by being able to get down 
quickly to the Islands in the Chusan Archipelago.. But had there been no route 
vid Chapoo, this would oftentimes have. been very difficult, as the only other 
el by sea. While I mention this to show the folly of the treaty we made 
with the Chirnese—a treaty, by the by, which is observed neither by the 
Chinese nor by ourselves—it also shows how much may be done by quietly and 
peaceably breaking down those barriers which have been erected by prejudice 
and ignorance. pp. 119, 20.” 

_ With these remarks we most cordiaNy agree, as well as with those at p. 44, 
and devoutly hope: “ that the day is not very far distant, when we shall be al- 
lowed to trade and travel in China as in other countries—when all those foolish 
regulations regarding boundary lines will be swept away.” . a 

Our space warns us to conclude this brief notice of a book which we heartily 

recommend to the perusal of all our brother officers. 


Stray Leaves prom aw Arctic Journal, or Eighteen Months in the Polar 
Regions in search of Sir John Franklin's Expedition, tn the years 
1650-1. By Lieutenant Skerard Osborn, Commander H. M. steamer 
Pioneer. 


Tus is a creditable work by adistinguished young officer of the present day. It 
is a simple narrative of facts connected with the government expedition, 
under Captain Austin and Captain Penny, in which all controversy or allusion 
lo. their. unhappy differences has been judiciously avoided. It is impossible 
not to be struck with the good feeling and tone throughout; and the just 
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credit given by Lieutenant Osborn to Captain Penny for his zealous exertions 
in forwarding the object of the expedition in which he was embarked. 

Lieutenant Osborn’s Journal will well repay the perusal of its “ Stray 
Leaves.” They will be found to contain many judicious remarks, many inter- 
esting anecdotes, told with much naivefé, and many observations on the 
Sd features of the Arctic Regions, and on the habits and character of the 

uimaux there located. 
he following cxtract will convey a good idea of the author’s free and easy 
style. 

‘* Fancy the lower deck and cabins of a ship lighted entirely by candles and 
oil lamps ; every aperture by which external air could enter, unless under con- 
trol, carefully secured, and all doors doubled, to prevent draughts. It is 
breakfast time, and reeking hot cocoa from every mess table is sending up a 
dense rapour, which in addition to the breath of so many souls, fills the space 
between decks with mist and fog. Should you go on deck (and remember you 

from 50° above zero to 40° degrees below it, in eight short steps) a column 
of smoke will be seen rising through certain apertures called ventilators, whilst 
others are supplying a current of pure air, Breakfast done—and, from the jokes 
and merriment, it has been a good one—there is a general pulling on of warm 
clothing, and the major part of the officers and men go on deck. A few remain, 
to clean and clear up, arrange for the dinner, and remove any damp or ice 
that may have formed in holes or corners during the sleeping hours. This 
done, a muster of all hands, called ‘divisions,’ took place. Officers inspected 
the men, and every part of the ship, to see that both were clean, and then 
they dispersed to their several duties, which at this severe season were very 
light; indeed confined mainly to supply the cook with snow to melt for water, 
oe the fire-hole in the floe open, and sweeping the decks. Knots of two 
or three would, if there was not a strong gale blowing, be seen taking exercise 
at a distance from the vessels; and others, strolling under the lee, discussed 
the past and prophesied as to the future. At noon, soups, preserved meats, or 
ealt horse, formed the seamen’s dinner, with the addition of preserved pota- 
toes, a treat which the gallant fellows duly appreciated. The officers dined 
somewhat later—2 p.m. A little afternoon exercise was then taken, and the 
evening meal, of tea, next partaken of. If it was school night, the voluntary 
pupils went to their tasks, the masters to their posts ; reading men producing 
their books, writing men their desks, artists painted by candle-light, and cards, 
chess, or drafts, combined with conversation, and an evening’s glass of grog, 
and a cigaror a pipe, served to bring round bed-time agzin.”’ 


Practica, Ittustrations of the Necessity for Ascertaining the Devia- 
tion of the Compass—with explanatory diagrams, &c. By Captain 
E. J. Johnson, R. N., F.R. §.—Potter, Poultry. 2 vols. - 


Tue “ Deviation” of the Compass, as we have recently observed, is forcing 
itself into notice, thanks to the iron vessels and iron machinery, &c. We have 
here some practical illustrations of its effects in Her Majesty's ships. These 
although they may not be so troublesome as those of the Keera, mentioned in 
our last number, or those of the Thomas Hamlin in our present one, are 
indeed bad enough. But the subject is in good hands as far as concerns our 
men of war: they are well looked after by Captain Johnson. And we recom- 
mend our iron ship-owners to do the same. If they are not contented with the 
fearful accounts of compass misbehaviour to which we have just alluded, they 
will find more proof in Captain Johnson’s book, that the sooner they take the 
subject in hand the better, and oblige their officers to make a proper allowance 
for it af they expect to make good passages, or to save them from wreck. 
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Sanpwicn Istanps.—It appears there was a great excitement in Honolulu, 
caused by a report that the part of the garrison of the Chilian colony in the 
Straits of Magellan which murdered their officers, were cruising in the Pacific 
as pirates in the American vessels which they had seized and plundered. The 
following letter was accordingly addressed to Capt. Gardner, of the Vandalia :— 

DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
Honolulu, 27th March, 1852. 

Si1n,— Under a sense of duty to the safety of American and other property 
now afloat in the harbour, I respectfully request your attention to an extra of 
The Polynesian, which will be out this morning, showing that part of the 
garrison of the Chilian colony in the Straits of Magellan, after murdering their 
officers, and a clergyman, are now cruising as pirates in the Pacific, on board 
of two American vessels which they had seized and plundered. 

After considering the warning kindly given by the Government of Chili, it 
will be for you to decide whether or not you will leave this harbour before the 
arrival of the U.S. ship St. Mary’s. 

With the highest respect and consideration, I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your most obedient, humble servant, 

To Capt. W. LI. Gardner, (Signed) R. C. Wy ik. 
U.8. Vandalia, in the port of Honolulu. : 

Captain Gardner replied that he would remain until the St. Mary’s arrived, 
and in the mean time Lieutenant Reed of the Vandalia, drilled the troops to 
the garrison. In return, the government remitted all port dues of every kind, 
thanked Captain Gardner by resvlution. and presented him with 200 dollars 
to be distributed among the crew. The money was respectfully declined, 
because it could not legally be accepted, and the government gave it to the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society. 


EXxp&RIMENTS witH ANcHORS.—The necessary preparations for the trial of 
anchors are now completed in the parade ground of the dockyard. Up tothe 
present time nine anchors have already arrived to undergo the various tests 
determined on by the Committee of Management. Mr. Honibal, the purchaser 
of Porter’s patent, has sent one; Lieutenant Rogers, two, manufactured by 
Brown and Lennox; Mr. Trotman, of London, one, manufactured at Liver- 
pool; Messrs. W. Mitcheson and Sons, of Limehouse Hole, and Messrs. Or- 
good and Field, of Lime-street, City, London, each one; Mr. Isaacs, of Ame- 
rica, one, manufactured at Liverpool; J. Aylen, Esq., Master Attendant, one, 
invented by and manufactured under his immediate inspection. With these 
will be tried the Admiralty anchor. The following officers and gentlemen com- 
prise the committee—Captain the Hon. Montagu Stopford, of the Waterloo ; 
Captain C. Hope, Superintendent of the Dock Yard; J. Tonkin, Esq., master 
of the Waterloo; J. Aylen, Esq., Master Attendant; Messrs. Marshall, Dunbar 
and Lindsay, shipowners; Mr. W. Phillips, and Mr. W. Drew. 


West Harrieroot.—the Ist of June, was “ made glorious” at West Har- 
tlepool, by the public inauguration of the extensive New Dock at this rapidly- 
increasing port, near the south-eastern extremsiy of the county of Durham. No 
port in the kingdom, we believe, has advanced so rapidly as West Hartlepool ; 
and if owes its unprecedented progress in an eminent degree to the spirit, en- 
terprise, aud perseverance of R. W. Jackson, Esq., the respected and able 
chairman of the Dock and Harbour Company, and of the Stockton and Hartle- 
pool RailwayCompany. The harbour and dock accommodation at West Har- 
tlepool now amounts to 66 acres; aud such is the prospect of increased traffic 
to and from the port, that it is in contemplation to even make more new docks, 
and to effect other improvements that may make the Bay of Hartlepool a com- 
plete harbour of refuge om the north-east coast. ~Quoting froma public an- 
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pouncement before us, we may add “a most direct and convenient line of rail- 
way communication is completed by the Leeds Northern Railway between the 
West Harbour and Docks and Leeds, and Leeds, Bradford, Huddersfield, 
Manchester, and all the maaufacturing towns. of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
and South Lancashire-—making the distance. to Leeds 72 miles from the West 
Harbour and Docks, which are situated on the open saa, and have no river 
navigation. . Powerful steam-hoats for passengers, merchandise, and cattle, in 
communication ,with Leeds, Mancheater, and the ranufacturing districts of 
England, will sail weekly each way between West Hartlepool and Hamburgh 


. 


Rotterdam, Antwerp, and Scotland. 
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Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory. 
From the 21st of May to the 20th of June, 1852. 
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ght of the barometer = 29-986 inches; mean temperature = 51°09 


May, 1852.—Mean 
degrees; dept of rain fallen = 1-86 inches. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received Mr. Taytor’s communication on the latitude by two 
étars, a subject which we believe wastreated on by Commander Shadwell, now 
in the Sphynz, long ago, and noticed in a former volume of this work. 

"We have also received Carr. Sepcwrcx’s letter, but too late for noticing in 
our present number. : a 
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VoraGeE or H.M.S. “Carrpso,” Captain WorTH, TO THE PACIFIC. 


{Captain Henry J. Wort, entered the Navy, 22nd January, 
1813, as First Class Volunteer on board the Bulwark, 74, commanded 
by his father, as Flag Captain to Rear Admiral Philip Chas. Durham, 
off Rochefort. Towards the close of the same year he sailed with 
those Officers for the West Indies, as Midshipman in the Venerable, 
74. During the passage he was afforded an opportunity of assisting 
at the capture, 16th and 20th January, 1814, with but trifling loss to 
the British, of the French 40-gun frigates Iphigénie and Aleméne. 
He returned to England with Captain Worth in 1814, in the Palma, 
38; and was employed next, in the Channel, on the coast of Ireland, 
and in the East Indies, in the Impregnable, 104, Captain Jas. Nash, 
Spencer, 74, Captain Wm. Broughton, Erne, 20, Captain Timothy 
Scriven, Windsor Castle, 74, Captains Thos. Gordon Caulfield and 
Sir Chas. Dashwood, Liffey, 50, Commodore Chas. Grant, and Asia, 
84, Captain Mark John Currie. On the paying off of the Asia, in 
which ship, and the Liffey, he had been acting as Lieutenant, he was 
presented with a commission, bearing date 20th August, 1824. His 
succeeding appointments were—I18th January, 1825, to the Genoa, 
74, Captains Wm. Cumberland and Walter Bathurst, employed in the 
Channel and on the coast of Portugal; 20th December, 1827 (a few 
weeks after he had left the Genoa), again to the Windsor Castle, 
Captain Edward Durnford King, lying at Plymouth; Ist November, 
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1828, to the Warspite, 76, Captain Wm. Parker, also at Plymouth ; 
22nd January, 1829, to the Kent, 78, Captains John Ferris Devon- 
shire and Samuel Pym, in which ship he returned to the Mediterra- 
nean ; 29th July, 1831, as Senior, to the Rapid, 10, Captain Charles 
Henry Swinburne, on the latter station, whence he came home and 
was paid off in July 1833; 11th December, 1833, in a similar capa- 
city to the Endymion, 50, Captain Sir Samuel Roberts, under whom 
he was afresh, for nearly three years, employed in the Mediterranean 
and off Lisbon ; and 26th November, 1836, again as First, to the Stag, 
46, Captain Thomas Ball Sulivan, fitting for South America. He was 
promoted to the rank of Commander, 10th January, 1837; and on 
Ist February, 1838, he was appointed, in that capacity, to the Has- 
tings, 72, Captains Francis Erskine Loch and John Lawrence. Under 
Captain Loch he escorted the Earl of Durham to Quebec, and the 
Queen Dowager to and from the island of Malta; and under Captain 
Lawrence he took an active part in the operations of 1840 on the 
coast of Syria. In command of the boats of his own ship, and of the 
Edinburgh, 72, he led a gallant and hazardous attack upon the castle 
and mazazine at Beyrout, and succeeded in destroying a train which 
had been laid to the latter for the purpose of exploding it on the 
landing of the British. He afterwards, having handsomely volunteered 
his services, united in a second attack made by the boats of the same 
ships, under the orders of Commander Francis Decimus Hastings, of 
the Edinburgh; and on this occasion he received a severe contusion. 
As a reward for his conduct he was promoted to the rank he now 
holds, 5th November, 1840. He left the Hastings in the following 
January ; and had been in command, since 12th December, 1845, of 
the Calypso, 18, in the Pacific; which ship he paid off at Chatham, 
last year. On this occasion he suffered some very severe illness, from 
-arcturn of which he died, at Englefield Green, on the 27th of June, 
at the early age of fifty-one. The following observations made by 
him while he had the Calypso, will be uscful to ships bound to the 
Pacific. | 


Having sailed from Plymouth, on the evening of the 18th March, 
1846, with the wind from the northward and westward, attended with 
squalls, hail, and thick weather, ther. 38°, made the Lizard on the 
following night at 11h. p.a., when the wind drew more to the west- 
ward, and increased to a gale, with a heavy sea, which lasted with 
little intermission until the 28th, when the_wind shifted to the north- 
ward and castward. 

On the 29th the wind again shifted to the southward and west- 
ward, and so continued (with the exception of a few hours when it 
blew from the northward) until the 11th April; when, failing in the 
object of reaching Madeira, from the succession of bad weather and 
westerly winds, anchored off Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, in 34 fathoms, 
black mud and sand. 

On the evening of the 14th April, having set up the lower-rigging 
and completed water, sailed from Teneriffe, with a fine trade-wind, 
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communicated with H.M.S. Scout short time after leaving the an- 
chorage, and found that she had sailed from Plymouth ten days later 
than the Calypso, and had experienced even worse weather, with the 
same continuance of westerly winds. Made the west point of St. 
Antonio (Cape de Verds) on the morning of the 20th, and shaped a 
course for 18° on the line, losing the N.E. trade-wind on the 25th, in 
lat. 5° N., and meeting the S.E. trade on the 2nd May, in lat. 1° 5’S., 
the interval being a succession of calms, light airs, and squalls of rain. 
On the 10th, being then in lat. 19° S., the wind drew more easterly, 
and finally to the westward and southward; from which points it con- 
tinued till the 13th, when, after a calm of thirty-six hours, it sprung 
up from the southward and eastward, which enabled the ship to reach 
Cape Frio on the 18th. Anchored off the castle of Santa Cruz, Rio 
de Janeiro, on the evening of the same day, in 7% fathoms, fine sand, 
Sugar-loaf bearing N.W.b.W., Raza, S.4W., Santa Cruz, N.4W.; in 
consequence of having anchored too close to the bar the ship rolled 
considerably. 

Whilst at Rio we experienced, generally speaking, fine weather; 
though at times violent rain accompanied by thunder and lightning 
intervened. 

Sailed from Rio on the morning of the 28th May, with a fine N.E. 
wind, which, however, only lasted until the 30th, when it veered 
round to S.W., and afterwards to a strong gale, attended with violent 
squalls. The barometer rose from 29°99 to 30°38 during this gale 
(Pampero) which lasted till the 4th June, when the wind drew round 
by S. to S.E., and on the 6th, to the E. and N.E., the barometer rising 
to 30°50. 

On the 7th, in lat. 40° 29’ S., long. 47° 7’ W., the wind changed to 
W.N.W., with occasional rain attended with mist and very thick fog 
at times, the barometer gradually falling to 30:18. From the 7th to 
the 10th, the wind continued moderate, from W. to S.W., with oc- 
casional squalls and thick cloudy weather, barometer averaging 30°35. 
On the 12th, a strong breeze from north, with thick fog and rain, 
barometer falling to 29:90. On the 13th and 14th, wind shifted to 
W. and S.W., moderate but with the same thick misty weather; 
passed to the eastward of the Falklands, but could not sight them; it 
being originally intended to pass to the westward of them, had the 
wind and weather permitted. 

On the 15th the weather still continuing very thick, cold, and with 
extremely dense fog, the wind changed from N. to N.W., and increased 
to a gale, the water being tolerably smooth; this gale took the ship 
within 180 miles of Diego Ramerez Islands by noon on the 16th, when 
it veered round to W., and continued to blow exceedingly strong, with 
a high sea accompanied with heavy squalls, rain, and snow; barometer 
fell from 30°07 to 29°65, thermometer 45°; the ship standing to the 
southward. On the 18th, the wind shifted to S.S.W., being then in 
lat. 58° 11’ S., long. 65° 41’ W., the wind moderating for a few hours, 
when it again increased to a strong gale, with squalls, sleet, and rain, 
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barometer rose to 29°70, and again fell to 29°35, as the wind drew to 
the westward. 

On the 20th and 21st, a light breeze from §.S.E., barometer, 29°60, 
thermometer, 30° and during the night 27°; the weather being clear 
but extremely cold, the ship, guns, and ropes being coated with thick 
ice. On the 21st, the wind shifted to N.W., and increased to a strong 
gale, with thick fog, sleet, and rain, and so continued till noon on the 
24th, when it moderated, barometer falling, 29°07. From the 24th to 
the 26th, the wind varied between N.W. and W.S.W., but rose again 
on the following day to a strong gale, with fog and severe squalls; 
barometer, 29°94. 

On the 28th, the wind gradually fell until almost a calm, with driz- 
ling rain, and fog, barometer fell to 29:27. On the 29th, a light 
breeze sprung up from N.E., which veered round to E., and shifted on 
the following day to S., blowing a gale, with dark cloudy weather; 
barometer falling to 28°98, lat. 58° 18’ S., long. 83° 37’ W. 

On the Ist July, a fresh gale from W., attended with misty, rainy 
weather; between the Ist and 7th, the wind was more moderate, and 
principally from the westward. 

On the 8th and 9th, the wind shifted to the E.N.E., and blew a 
fresh gale, with hard squalls, and passing showers of sleet and rain, 
which took the ship to lat. 38° S. 

After passing the parallel of 40° S., steered for Valparaiso, expectin 
to meet the usual leading winds from S. to W.; but, in Jat. 38° 20’, 
we encountered a very strong gale from N., with an exceedingly high 
sea, which lasted till the 12th, when it moderated, but continued in 
the same quarter till the 14th, when it changed to S., with fine weather. 
Made Valparaiso Light a little before daylight on the 17th, and anchored 
at 3h. P.M., in 25 fathoms, the passage from Rio Janeiro having occu- 
pied forty-nine days. 

During this passage the lowest latitude reached was 60° 38’ S., 
being then in long. 74° 45’ W., the greatest west longitude 84° 37’, 
having been thirteen days working to the westward—before putting 
her head to the northward. The lowest range of the thermometer 
was 28° and the lowest meridian altitude, 6° 30’, the shortest day being 
seven hours. 

The greatest disadvantage of a winter's passage round the Horn 
is the very low altitude of the sun, and consequent short days, which 
prevents much sail being carried, as from the extreme cold, and stiffness 
of the ropes and canvas, shortening sail at night, in the violent squalls 
which frequently occur, is both difficult and dangerous; had we been 
fortunate enough to have had a good moon when off the Cape, of 
course this difficulty would have been much lessened. 

It was observed that the barometer invariably rose with a gale, and 
fell as the wind inoderated, and that it always stood highest when the 
wind was from the northward and westward. 

Having met a few weeks after at Callao, the English barque La 
Bonne Mere, from Cardiff, laden with coale—out 128 days; found she 
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had in the month of July, when in lat. 59° 19’ S., long. 54° 0’ W., been 
entangled for fourteen days with large fields of ice, from which she had 
suffered considerably in the sheathing and copper of her sides and bottom. 

A few days after the ship’s arrival at Valparaiso, two violent gales 
were experienced (northers) accompanied with heavy rain and con- 
siderable sea; during the height of the second gale a large foreign 
merchant ship arrived and anchored in our hawse, and drove till close 
to us—although we veered as much cable as possible—and caused 
much uneasiness during the night. 

‘There appears but little danger to be apprehended if a ship’s ground 
tackle be good, and she has a sufliciently outside berth to avoid being 
fouled by ship’s at anchor in the bay, which is often crowded, and 
with little or no attention paid as to their situation, or method of 
mooring; the offset in this bay, being very strong, relieves vessels from 
much of the strain on their cables. 

Sailed from Valparaiso, for Callao, on the 25th July, and after a 
fine weather passage of nine days, and experiencing the usual southerly 
winds, arrived on the 3rd August. 

Callao at this season of the year is subjected to heavy fogs in the 
morning, but which usually clear away between ten and twelve o’clock 
in the forenoon; as the season advances (towards the latter end of 
November) these fogs disappear. 

The number of English shipping frequenting this anchorage has 
largely increased of late, in consequence of the great quantity of 
guano shipped at the Chincha Islands for England; indeed the trade 
of Peru generally has considerably extended of late years. 

Nothing can be finer or more safe than the anchorage in this exten- 
sive bay, the only shoal to be avoided being the spit which runs out 
from Callao beach, and which forms the south part of the bay; this, 
however, so completely shows itself that no vessel, but from the greatest 
carelessness, could be endangered by it; a part of the spit—the whale’s 
back—dries at half tide. 

The south-western side of the bay is formed by the island of San 
Lorenzo, six miles west of Callao, on which is a convict establishment. 
There being very good anchorage off this island, in 6 to 8 fathoms, 
the shore being bold, and the bottom clear, it is very convenient for 
men-of-war to practice firing at targets erected on shore, and thereby 
saving their shot; as also for landing marines, small arm men, &c., 
for exercising, permission having first to be obtained from the govern- 
ment authorities. We took advantage of this and had some very good 
practice, as also some excellent seine fishing, fish being very plentiful 
in every part of the bay. 

On the 21st November we got underway and sailed out to the 
Formigas rocks, for the purpose of exercising; and on the 22nd stood 
in for the back of the islands of San Lorenzo and Frontera, running 
down outside the rocks Los Palominos, carrying 18 fathoms water, 
which depth we likewise found at nearly a mile outside San Lorenzo; 
on these rocks we landed a party of officers and men, to shoot sea lions, 
which frequent them in great numbers. 
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On the 16th December sailed from Callao for Puntas Arenas, in the 
Gulf of Nicoya, Central America, and steered to pass midway 
between the Galapagos and the mainland, in order to avoid the frequent 
calms which prevail in the vicinity of those Islands. 

The S.E. trade wind carried the ship past the line, which was 
crossed in 85° W. long., having found a westerly and north-westerly 
current averaging eighteen miles daily. When past the line steered 
for the island of Cocos, principally with the view of avoiding the 
indraft of the Gulf of Panama, as also the unsettled weather which 
more or less prevails in it; the island was sighted. on the 26th, the 
current having gradually decreased on advancing to the northward. 

Cocos is high, and luxuriantly wooded from the summit to the edge 
of the cliffs, and has several detached rocky islets also thickly wooded, 
several streams of water were likewise observed falling down its south 
side. The island is highest at its S.W. end, and is situate N.E. and 
S.W., and is about four miles in length, having two small islands off 
its N.E. end, and two smaller ones off its S.W. end. 

By the chronometers, which were going very well, we made the 
long. of Cocos to be 87° 7’ W., which agrees nearly with the general 
chart issued by the Admiralty, but differing from Norie’s chart thirty- 
seven miles, it being laid down therein 86° 30’ W., and Raper’s Navi- 
gation 87° 00. 

Having passed close to Cocos, shaped a course for Cape Blanco, 
Gulf of Nicoya, which was made on the 29th, bearing N.E.b.N., about 
thirty miles, the current having set the ship twenty miles daily to the 
northward and eastward. There being a good moon we stood in for 
the land, and on the 30th, found the current had changed and set the 
ship to the northward and westward; and having at the same time 
light winds, we were delayed rounding the Cape till the morning of 
the 31st, and, sailing up the Gulf, anchored off Puntas Arenas, at 
midnight, in 54 fathoms, about four miles from the beach. 

From Cocos till making the land about Cape Blanco, the wind con- 
tinued about W.S.W., when it became variable and from the eastward. 

Cape Blanco, when made from the westward, is moderately high, 
sloping down to the sea, and well covered with wood; the land to the 
northward and the westward being well covered and wooded down to 
the beach, and having a range of hills behind. About half a mile to 
the southward of Cape Blanco is a small white rocky island, the sea 
breaking nearly across from it to the Cape. In making the Cape from 
the eastward this rock has the appearance of a white cliff, or patch 
attached to the Cape. 

On the east side, Cape Blanco is high, with several small white 
patches, and is not so thickly wooded as on the west side. 


Oo 7 Oo 74 
By mean of chronometers, Cape Blanco was found 
) £0 De I lON Teas ses ened cess .6se telecine’ 85 10 W. lat. by mer. alt. 9 32 N. 
Admiralty Chart ....ccsccsccccccrcsceecees 83 5 9 34 
Norie’a Chart... ....ccccsccccccccccccscccces 84 45 9 30 
Raper’s Navigation ...... 0+. ceee cece sees 0284 42 9 30 
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The Gulf of Nicoya is free from all dangers; there are several 
islands running out from the western side of the gulf, these must 
be left to the westward sailing up. Off the easternmost of these 
islands, and about one mile distant, is a moderately high rock (Sail 
rock) which should not be approached nearer than one mile; a N.E.b.N. 
course from Cape Blanco takes a ship to the eastward of it. 

The western side of the gulf has foul bottom, and deep water; the 
eastern side has much clearer bottom, and shoaler water; which enables 
a ship to anchor on that side when prevented by winds, or light 
breezes, from passing Sail rock. On passing Sail rock a fine and ex- 
tensive circular harbour will be opened with several islands in it, the 
largest and most remarkable of which (English island) appears to stand 
about the middle of the top of the harbour, and on with it will be 
seen the conical island of Azucar; a vessel should steer for it, taking 
care not to approach Bird Island (which is the next southernmost) 
nearer than two miles, as a reef runs out from it to the eastward, 
Rover’s shoal, on which H.M. sloop Rover grounded. 

On approaching Puntas Arenas, the low sandy spit on which the 
town, or rather village, is situate, will be observed to the eastward of 
English Island; steer towards it, and when the custom house (which 
has a flag-staff close to it, and is the westernmost house on the spit) 
is seen bring it to bear N.W.3W., and anchor in 5} fathoms, one mile 
from the beach. 

Between the spit and English Island is a very extensive sand-bank, 
which is dry at half-tide, and has three fathoms close to the breakers. 
The flood tide sets round the eastern shore towards this shoal, passing 
between it and English Island, the ebb running in an exactly contrary 
direction, its strength being nearly three knots at the full and change 
of the moon, when it is high water at 2h. 45m. p.m. 

- The soundings from abreast the island of Negritos, in 22 fathoms, 
are regular, and gradually decrease till within three or four miles of 
the beach when it deepens, for a short time, from 5 fathoms to 63 and 
7 fathoms, and then decreases again to 53 fathoms—which soundings 
will be carried to within one mile of the beach. 

In working out of the gulf, the soundings are found to deepen 
from the fairway, when standing towards the eastern shore, which is 
the preferable side, as the ebb tide sets along it, it is however advisable 
not to start till the land breeze has commenced, which seldom fails 
to blow, and is at times very strong. 

In sailing up the gulf at night it is also advisable to keep the eastern 
shore on board, as the land wind leads nearly, if not quite, up to the 


The gulf of Nicoya extends above English Island, in a northerly 
and westerly direction, thirty miles, and contains several islands, but 
the water is shoal. 

Water can be obtained at English Island, but is of bad quality, and 
also at the town, from wells, which is better, but to fill any quantity 
would be attended with much inconvenience, and loss of time, and the 
charges being moreover extremely high—two dollars per ton. If 
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desired, water can be supplied at this price by the natives, in their. 
canoes, using the ship’s casks. | | 

Beef is plentiful, of fair quality, and supplied at 2d. and 24d, per 
Ib. Vegetables are scarce, with the exception of plaintains. All 
stock—such as pigs, poultry, eggs, &c.—is cheap and plentiful, if 
sufficient time be given for the natives to bring it from the surround- 
ing villages. Game is plentiful, particularly deer and wild turkeys ; 
pigs and firewood are also plentiful and cheap. 

The town of Puntas Arenas is small, containing about 1000 inha- 
bitants, amongst whom are two or three English, and several Euro- 
pean residents: an extensive river flows by it, which is navigable for 
many miles by boats at high water, and has a depth of nine fect at 
low in the channel, within two or three hundred yards of the town; 
small vessels usually anchor in the river to discharge their cargoes, 
and load coffee, which is exported in great quantities, and is of very 
fine quality. 

Note.—In making a passage from the south to the Gulf of Nicoya, 
it is desirable to make the eastern land, or at all events to make Cape 
Blanco well to the westward of the ship. 

Between Callao and Puntas Arenas the barometer ranged from 
30°00 to 30°20; the thermometer was at 80° on the line, and whilst at 
Puntas Arenas it averaged 86°, the sun being very powerful. 

Sailed from Puntas Arenas on the 7th January, 1847, with a faint 
sea breeze and the ebb tide, anticipating the land wind, in which, 
however, we were deccived, as it fell nearly calm, the tide taking the 
ship to the Sail rock by one in the morning ; we lay between it and 
the eastern shore until daylight, drifting about; when the land wind 
came down with great force, and took us round Cape Blanco; it con- 
tinued strong all day, and in the evening increased to a moderate gale 
as we opened the Papagayo Gulf. : 

The breeze out of Papagayo is always strong, is felt 40 or 50 miles 
off shore, strongest nearest the land. Coming from Puntas Arenas— 
although this breeze does not usually allow a ship to lay up for Realejo 
at first, it will as you proceed northward draw more off shore, and lead 
directly up for El Viejo mountain, the leading mark for Realejo. 
El Viejo is an extinct volcano, and a remarkable landmark; being the 
westernmost of several which are conical—one of which, Momotombo, is 
an active volcano, and almost constantly smoking, and having the ap- 
pearance of a slice cut off its top, slanting to the eastward. Westward 
of El Viejo the land is low, with a sandy beach, thickly covered with 
small wood; in very clear weather, approaching El Viejo from the 
southward, you will see the volcano of San Miguel (extinct) making 
like a round island to the westward. 

Having made out El Viejo, a N.E.b.N. course leads directly up to 
the anchorage off the entrance of Realejo Harbour ; seven or eight 
miles from the beach is 19 fathoms water, shallowing quickly but 
regularly to 12 fathoms at about four or five miles from shore. The 
land to the westward is a continuous low beach, wooded close down; 
carrying the eye along this beach to the eastward will be observed a 
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break, the land protruding further into the sea, the beach whiter, and 
the surf heavier, having detached trees upon it, with low abrupt cliffs, 
also an opening, which is the south entrance into Realejo. The land 
to the westward of this opening (Castanon Island) has few trees upon 
it, and is abrupt at the west end; to the westward of it is Cardon Is- 
land, which has many detached trees on its west end, of larger size 
than on the apparent main land, (Island Aceradores,) and is higher 
and more abrupt at this end than Castanon; there is also a large green 
tree jutting out from it to the westward, and a high rock close to it, 
which can be seen as soon as the island itself. The face of Cardon 
Island is a reddish brown colour, occasioned by burning the bamboo, 
which grows thickly upon it. Having made out Cardon Island, the 
best anchorage is with its west end bearing east one and a quarter 
mile off, El Viejo N.E.b.N. in six and a half or seven fathoms, sand and 
mud. No ship should anchor to the northward of the west end of 
Cardon bearing E.b.S., as the soundings shoal very quickly from six 
to five and four and a half fathoms, the rise being about 11 feet, and 
always a swell, sometimes very heavy, the ship rolling deeply, nor is 
the bottom so good when nearer the beach. 

At the commencement of the dry season the land winds frequently 
last for several days together, blowing very fresh, and preventing ships 
from entering the harbour; but as the season advances the land and 
sea breezes become more regular, but never strictly so. Sir E. Bel- 
cher’s plan of Realejo is very correct, though there did not appear to 
me to be quite so much water near the east end of the north side of 
Cardon as laid down in it; the entrance is very narrow, making it ne- 

to pass quite close to the tree on the west end of Cardon Is- 
land. A pilot takes ships in and out, but requires to be watched, as 
he is not a sailor, and is old and infirm. When leaving the harbour, 
you should always have a commanding land wind; as the ebb sets di- 
rectly through the south entrance, and very strong. It is high water 
at full and change at 3 P.M. 

The Calypso was awkwardly situated, the land wind failing us we 
drifted down towards Cardon Island, and we were obliged to anchor 
and wharp against the tide into deeper water, the anchor was let go 
in three and three quarters fathoms, but it soon shoaled to less than 
three fathoms. 

The rise and fall here is about eighteen feet. 

The proper anchorage, which is nearer the Island of Aceradores 
than the opposite shore, is confined, the bottom soft mud, consequently 
should a vessel take the ground, no danger would occur; a large fri- 
gate would find considerable difficulty in swinging here. 

Realejo is healthy during the dry season—November to April—but 
subject to fever and ague during the rains, which commence in May. 
Water can be had, but not very good, and is very dear; the natives 
fill the casks out of the river at low water a little above Realejo; wood 
is cheap—four dollars per thousand pieces; fresh beef cheap purchased 
by the bullock; stock cheap and very good, fowls one and a half reals, 
‘sucking pigs two reals, ducks three reals, lard one real per pound, rice 
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two dollars a quintal, and vegetables scarce. This is the best place 
- for stock on the whole coast; great advantages are derived from its 
being the residence of the Vice-Consul, Mr. Foster, whose kindness 
and attention is very great; washing is also comparatively cheap, one 
dollar per dozen. Firewood may be cut in any quantity and good. 

Leaving Realejo for Conchaga with the land wind, it is advisable 
to steer obliquely off shore to meet the sea breeze, which takes a ship 
to Conseguina point, on the east side of the gulf of Conchaga. 
Sailing in the morning you will generally reach this point late in the 
evening, or the next day afternoon. 

The gulf of Conchaga will be well understood by reference to Sir 
FE. Belcher’s plan; there appear to be no dangers. The Calypso 
worked in and out twice, tacking at less than two cables from the shore 
and islands; the tides are very strong, full three knots at full and 
change, which takes place at 3h. p.m. About the change of moon the 
land wind comes off in very heavy squalls, and blows strongly during 
the night and greater part of the day; you can, however, see it coming 
by the foam on the water. As in coming from Realejo you generally 
arrive here in the evening, it is advisable to anchor when the land 
wind comes off, for should you be driven off the coast, it will take all 
the next day to reach the islands and to arrive at the proper anchor- 
age, the sea breezes being weak after such strong land winds. In the 
Calypso, on our first going to Conchaga, the land wind came down 
with such force, that the gulf appeared to break across; we anchored 
in 18 fathoms, and worked up the next day to Chicarine Bay. 

This gulf contains the best and most easily obtained water on the 
coast; it is a stream running down the mountains clean and sweet into 
the bay, called La Playita de Chicarine, which is just to the south- 
ward of the Playa de Chicarine, the large sandy beach to the south- 
ward of Chicarine Point. You can anchor close in. The best way 
to water is by rafting ; the water in the bay being quite still, you can 
pull well to windward, and alonyside in the eddy, and then across the 
tide to the ship. We filled 26 tons per day, although badly off for 
boats, having only a 28 foot pinnace. There is a surf on this beach, 
sometimes heavy, but seldom heavy enough to prevent landing. Mer- 
chant vessels anchor so close as to be able to haul their casks off with 
long lines. When we first anchored in this gulf, we tried, through 
ignorance, to water in the Playa de Chicaniro; but we found the surf 
so heavy, the water so bad, and such great difficulty from the tides, 
that we could not get more than 18 tons in a day, and that after great 
labour to the men, and much damage to boats and casks. Wood is not 
so cheap here as at Realejo, beef about the same price, also washing, 
stock bad and dearer and difficult to get in any quantity, turtle is 
plentiful, about two reales for one weighing 50 lbs. Sir E. Belcher’s 
plan clearly shows the only dangers in entering the Port La Union ; 
they are visible at low water; the only difficulty is the very great 
strength of tide ; it is quite a sluice round Chicarine Point. H.M. 
ship Dublin lay here for four months. 

Between Conchaga and Acajutla the passage is very tedious, being 
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never less than two days, and sometimes five and even longer; the 
land breeze is not to be depended on, and the sea breeze often very 
light, although at times the sea breeze will blow very fresh indeed, 
The best plan after leaving Conchaga is to stand rather off shore, so 
as to make a long leg off with the sea breeze. The coast is quite 
clear, there being anchorage nearly all along it. We found the sea 
breeze seldom set in before noon, and often later, and a continual set 
to the S.E. The leading mark for Acajutla is the Isalco Volcano, 
which smokes, and frequently sends up large jets of fire. On a 
N.E.b.N. bearing, it leads to the anchorage of Acajutla. ‘This anchor- 
age is difficult for a stranger to find; the best plan is to take notice of 
the several volcanoes on the coast after leaving Conchaga; viz.— 
San Miguel, San Vicente, San Salvador, &c. The land is a low 
beach, the soundings decreasing gradually to 10 fathoms at three or 
four miles off shore, until the volcanoes are passed, when it becomes 
moderately high, and has 25 fathoms at a little distance from the 
beach, particularly in the bight to the S.E. of Point Remedios, where 
in that depth the surf can be heard quite distinctly. Point Remedios 
runs out from this moderately high land, is low and thickly wooded, 
appears to stretch a long way into the sea, and has several black rocks, 
one nearly a solid square, lying just off it; these rocks are the inside 
part of a reef extending three miles in a S.W. direction, on which thé 
sea breaks heavily at times. On the S.E. side of this point the beach 
is clear, having no rocks upon it; but on the N.E. side it is broken by 
rocks and clumps of trees, dividing it into a number of small sandy 
bays. Should you not be close in, you cannot make the point out, as 
it appears part of the low thickly wooded land that stretches from the 
before-mentioned moderately high coast to the westward of Istapa. 
The Volcano of Isalco is decidedly the surest mark if it can be made 
out; but as it docs not smoke constantly, and is situated on the side of 
and is lower than the mountain behind, (Madre,) it is very difficult 
to find. The Madre, and mountains to the westward of Isalco, are 
very high; it may be known by the table-land top, in which it differs 
from the others, they being conical, or approaching that form. The 
Isalco is a conical volcano, apparently on the east side of the Madre, 
and the crater is about one fourth down from the table land: with the 
sun shining on it in a clear day, it can be made out, and, if smoking, 
will be easily distinguished; bringing it to bear N.E.b.N. leads directly 
to the anchorage. Standing in, you will see the houses at Acajutla 
on the cliff, a flag blue white blue horizontal is hoisted at the custom- 
house when any vessel approaches. A little distance to the south- 
ward, by looking carefully with a glsss, you will observe a dark per- 
pendicular line in the cliff, with a small shed just above it; this mark 
is a passage cut down through the cliff to the landing place ; anchor 
with it on your port bow in 11 fathoms, sand and mud. Our marks at 
anchor were Point Remedios S.E., Isaleo Volcano N.E.}N. in 10 
fathoms; the landing-place is rather awkward, but with care seldom 
dangerous ; at the bottom of the cut in the cliff is a platform of rock 
overhanging the sea, the water underneath rather deep; the swell sets 
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in heavily on this rock, but never breaks, being nearly the only spot in 
the bay where it does not. The danger to avoid is the boat getting 
under this rock; sliould you be so unfortunate, there is little chance of 
saving the crew; the boat should be backed in, and opportunities 
taken to jump out. At times landing is impracticable. Merchant 
vessels anchor off the beach, and land their cargoes in !large canoes. 
The surf on the beach is much too heavy for ship’s boats. 

This anchorage is very well sheltered by the reef running out from 
Point Remedios, and is quite safe. The Hero, merchant barque, 
rode out an entire bad weather season without the slightest danger, 
but complained very much of the rain and weather generally. In 
answer to my inquiry—‘ How did you keep your people well?” He 
told me that—“ He never let them go on shore, and went on shore 
himself no oftener than he could possibly help.” They were fre- 
quently many days together unable to communicate with the shore. 


( To be Continued. ) 


On THE GEOGRAPHICAL PusITION OF THE City oF Santo DominGo. 
—By Sir Robert H. Schomburgk, Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Geographical Society of London, &c., §c., Se. 


Mr Oltmanns in the Recueil d’ Obseroations Astronomiques,. par 
Alexandre de Humboldt, vol. II, p. 589, gives the position of the 
City of Santo Domingo as: 

Lat. 18° 28’ 40” N. 


Long. 72° 19 52” W. of Paris, or 
Parise — 2° 20’ 22:5” E. of Greenwich 


Long. 69° 5y’ 29°5” W. of Greenwich. 


The determination of the longitude rested upon an eclipse, observed 
the 23rd of April, 1780, by Don Luis Arguedas and José Antonio 
Sartorio, officers of the Spanish Marme, which Mr Oltmanns has 
recalculated. Lieut. Raper, R.N., in the Table of Maritime Post- 
tions which accompanied the first edition of his Practice of Naviga- 
tion, gives the latitude 18° 29’ N., and the longitude 69° 59’ W., of 
Greenwich. In the 8th edition of Purdy’s Atlantic Memoir the lon- 
gitude is given as 69° 58’ W., resting upon the observations of the 
officers acting under the orders of the Spanish Government, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the positions of the principal points in the West 
Indies, with subsequent corrections. This position is evidently too far 
west: I considered it as such when I directed my attention, as early 
as 1830 to 1835, to the hydrography of the West Indies, and effected 
some surveys which have been superceded by the elaborate surveys of 
Lieut. Lawrance. 

The first proof that 1 was correct in my supposition I obtained by 
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measuring the meridian distance between Port Royal of Jamaica and 
the City of Santo Domingo, in January, 1849. Having been ap- 
pointed Her Majesty’s Consul to the Dominican Republic, I embarked 
for my destination on the 16th of January, on board H.M. steamer 
Viren, at Port Royal in Jamaica; I had with me the following chro- 
nometers:—box chronometer, Baker 816, pocket chronometer, Par- 
kinson & Frodsham 1887, both the property of the Admiralty, and a 
pocket chronometer of my own by R. Molineux, No. 3266, which, 
during the passage from Southampton, had a very uniform rate. On 
board the Vixen were two chronometers, one by Dent, the other by 
Arnold, but I cannot state their numbers. These chronometers had 
been rated at Port Royal, taking the latitude at 17° 55’ 30” N., and 
the longitude at 5h. 7m. 303. W. (76° 52’ 30” in arc). We arrived 
at Santo Domingo on the 20th, and the next morning observations 
were taken which gave the following results for the meridian distances 
between Port Royal and the anchorage of the Viren at the Roads of 
Santo Domingo:— 


P. chromometer Frodsham 1887 .........cccsecsecceeses os 7° «6! 15” 
B. Baker 816 .........ccc.cccsccestccssscccces 7° Of 43” 
P. Molineux 3266 .........ccccecccccceccceee 6° 59’ 45” 
ren “v ebronometers of H.M, steamer Vtzen...... i Pf ae 


Frodsham may safely be rejected, as I knew from experience that 
its rate could not be depended upon. The other four chronometers 
give as arithmetical mean: 7° 0 33” in arc, or 28m. 2°2s. in time. 

It is much to be regretted that such an important place as Port 
Royal should not have been fixed with sufficient precision to be num- 
bered among Mr Raper’s secondary meridians. Assuming 5h. 7m. 
24:43. W. for its position, we have for the anchorage of the Vizen at 
Banto Domingo Roads, 4h. 39m. 22:28. W. of Greenwich. My esti- 
mated difference is however 6° 59’ 30” in arc, or 27m. 58s. in time, 
equal to 4h. 39m. 26°68. W. of Greenwich. The flagstaff of the 
British Consulate bore from the anchorage of the Vixen, N. 32° 30’ 
W., distant 850 fathoms, which would give a difference of 1°7s. or 25” 
in arc, additive to the former result, in order to refer the same to the 
Consulate. Hence the flagstaff of the Consulate would be according to 


Arithmetical means............ 4h 839m 29°9s shen 
Estimated meaus............... 4h 39m Bae} W. of Greenwich- 


The next determination of the meridian distance between Port 
Royal and Santo Domingo, was communicated to me by Mr Waters, 
Master of H.M.S. Helena, who determined the anchorage of that 
vessel’ at Santo Domingo Roads, relative to Port Royal, as in 69° 52’ 
80”, or in time 4h. 39m. 30s. W. of Greenwich. The flagstaff of the 
Consulate bore N. 10° W., distant 860 fathoms, which would make 
the longitude 69° 52’ 40” W. Mr Hains, acting Master of H.M.S. 

lan, communicated to me the longitude of that vessel as determined 
at her anchorage at Santo Domingo Roads on the 28th of April, 1850: 
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Per chronometer, No. 200 (maker’s name omitted)... 69° 49’ 30” 
QM sssictsiivessies vienesauerecdxs 69° 51’ 08” 


mean 69° 60’ 19” W. of G. 


The Persian bore from the British Consulate S. 17° E., distant 868 
fathoms. The chronometers had been rated at Port Royal, and the 
eorresponding observations taken on the 23rd of March. Adopting 
Sh. 7m. 24°48. for the longitude of Port Royal, the Consulate would 
be according to this determination in 69° 50° 34” W. A considerable 
time having elapsed since the chronometers were rated, and the vessel 
having previously visited Port au Prince and other Ports, this deter- 
mination is somewhat doubtful. 

H.M. steamer Inflexible anchored at the Roads of Santo Domingo, 
on the 4th October, 1850. According to observations taken by Mr 
Pyper, the Master, he deduced the following result for the position of 
her anchorage:— 


Mean. 
hm °s hm 0°. 
Per chronometer Norris & Campbell, 571 ... 4 39 30°57 
4 39 31:28 
. ————— 4 39 3097 
Arnold, 545 .....ccccceeseeees 4 39 28-07 
4 39 28-78 
———— 4 39 28:42 
Earnshaw 364 ........ ...0. 4 39 30-07 
4 39 30°78 


4 39 30°42 





mean 4 39 29°97 


Which would make the Consulate in 4 39 32 
or 69° 53’ W. of G. 


Equally doubtful as in the case of the Helena, is the determination 
of the longitude by M. Dieudonné, the Commander of the French 
Man-of-war steamer Crocodile, a good hydrographer and scientific 
man, who made the longitude of the harbour of Santo Domingo (rela- 
tive to Havana) 69° 53’ 55:5” W. of Greenwich. 

These are the determinations of longitude relative to points west 
of Santo Domingo. 

There are perhaps few points so well determined in the West Indies 
as St. Thomas; according to the late observations of Lieut. Lawrance 
of H.M. surveying vessel Scorpion, Fort Christian at St Thomas is 
in 64° 55’ 40°5" W. of Greenwich. 

The Danish brig-of-war Satnt Thomas anchored at Santo Domingo 
Roads on the 2lst of April, 1850. According to the observations of 
Lieut. Groth, her meridian distance was from Fort Christian, by 


Chronometer, Kessels, Hamburg ........-.scseeseeees Oh 19m 43 7s 
L. U Zurgensen, Copenhagen ...... Oh 19m 50 5s 
Arnold, London ...........cscccerescees Oh 19m 43 8 





Which gives a mean Of ....cecccccerersesssserenensonens Oh 19m 46s. 
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The chronometers had been rated and the last observations taken 
on the 10th of April. 


We have therefore for the meridian distance equal 


to 19m _ 466 or im ATC .......sccescevcecccecscccoecs + 4° 56’ 30” 
Longitude of St. Thomas..........0..ccccescovoesencesees 64° 55’ 40:5” 
Longitude of the anchorage of the Danish Man-of- 

war, at Santo Domingo............ccccocssessccessccees 69° 62 10°5” W. of G. 


The vessel bore at her anchorage S. 4° E. from the Consulate, 
distant 860 fathoms, which would give for the Consulate 69° 52’ 15°5” 
W. of Greenwich. 

According to the observations of Mr Brown, Master of H.MLS. 
Sappho, the meridian difference between the vessel’s anchorage at Santo 
Domingo and the coal wharf in St Thomas, was 19m. 45°63. The 
chronometers had been rated at St Thomas, and the last observations 
taken on the Ist of December, 1851, and the first at Santo Domingo 
on the 9th of that month ; the makers of these chronometers were 
Parkinson & Frodsham, No. 925, Arnold & Dent, 707, Arnold, 377. 
Mr Brown obtained as result of his observations of the meridian dis- 
distance 19m. 45°36s., which will give the following longitude for the 
Consulate, viz.: 








Christian’s Fort at St. Thomas ........cccccssscesevees 64° 55’ 40°65” 
Coal Wharf west of Fort  .....c.cccccrcccceseccesessces + O 21” 
Longitude of Coal Wharf ....1......c..cccsccescecevees 64° 56’ 1:5” 
Meridian difference in Are .......ccscccesscscessccces os 4° 66’ 24” 
Longitude of Anchorage  ...........sscccsessecsseveees 69° 52’ 25°56” 
Difference of Anchorage and Consulate............... + Of 12°65” 


69° 52’ 38” W. of G. 
Lieut. Lawrance of H.M. surveying-vessel Scorpion, has had the 
goodness to communicate to me the result of his observations of the 
meridian distance between Christian’s Fort at St Thomas, and the 
British Consulate, which he gives as 
4 4° 57° 3.45” 


Longitude of St. Thomas ..........ccccsssessecseerees 64° 55’ 40°50” 
Longitude of Consulate .......cccccccsecseseceevecees 69° 52’ 43:05” W. of G. 


He observes, however, that the distance was not measured under 
very favourable circumstances, and he might perhaps have to alter it 
hereafter; but the amount could not be many seconds. . 

The observations of which I have given a detail give the following 
result as ascertained by distances 


From East. of Santo Domingo. From West. 

Per St. Thomas ... 69° 52’ 15°65” Per Viren ..cccccee 69° 52’ 4°5! 
Sappho ......006 69° 52 38” Helena. ... 10000: 698° 52’ 40” 
Scorpion ....0- 69° 52’ 43” Inflexible ...... 69° 53 00” 


Mean 69° 52’ 32:2” Mean 69° 52’ 34:8” 
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General Mean .........scececccescecescevcencee 69° 52! 33-5” 
OF {ti CM 6 shoes oecdeaseecde denies capidreat ies 4h 39m 30°2s 


For the Flagstaff of the British Consulate at the City of Santo Domingo. 


Raper gives the position of Santo Domingo in the third edition of 
his Practice of Navigation, as in longitude 69° 50’ W. By referring 
to Norie’s Epitome, eighth edition, I find it stated as 69° 52’ 54” W., 
and in the Connaissance des temps pour 1852, 69° 52’ 16°5”. I see 
however no reason to change this position as just stated, namely 69° 
52! 33°5" W. of Greenwich. I do not know what elements Norie has 
had to deduce his longitude from, but while the position was stated in 
most of the geographical tables from 7’ to 8’ in arc too far west, Norie’s 
differed only 20” in arc. 

We find generally the latitude of Santo Domingo stated as in 18° 
28’ 40” N. This rests upon the determination of the Spanish officers. 
The spot where the observations were taken was somewhat to the 
' south of the city, close to the embouchure of the Ozama. The posi- 
tion of the city leaves no doubt respecting the situation of this spot, 
the latitude is, however, 28” in arc too far north. 

I give the following details respecting the observations taken by 
myself. 

On April 9th, 1850, I took the following observations of the Pole 
Star out of the meridian. Index error + 10’; error of chronometer 
— llm. 20°3s.; barometer, 30°13’; attached thermometer, 81° F.; 
detached thermometer, 81:2° F. 





Star's observ] Mean Greenwich Reduced ! 

Time per Sidereal Time : Latitude of — 

Chronometer. |, ate ce One Of lof Observation. pees of Place. ! 

bm .s |? . hms hme of Md ad 

818 5 35 26 10} 1% 42 13°7 | 9 14 19°5 | 17 39 O 18 28 15°7 
8 14 55°61 35 25 001 12 43 4°3' | 9 15 10°2 | 17 38 45 18 28 17°33 

8 17 18 35 23 40 | 12 45 91-7 | 9 17 28-4117 388 4°8 | 18 28 22:7 

8 19 19 35 22 40 | 12 47 27°7 | 9 19 34°5 | 17 37 34°6 | 18 28 33°7 | 

8 20 51 35 20 50 | 12 48 59°7 | 9 21 6°61 17 36 39°4| 18 28 6:3! 

| N18 28 19-1 | 


April 17th, 1850.—Circummeridional altitudes of x n Argus; index 
error — 10”; barometer, 30°05°; attached thermometer, 80° F.; de- 
tached thermometer 78° F. Chronometer fast of mean time at place 
at meridian passage, 16m. 36s. 

The mean of seven observations gave the latitude 18° 28’ 6:5” N. | 

April 18th, 1850.—Circummeridional altitudes of » « Argus; index 
error — 10’; barometer, 30-06°; attached thermometer, 77° F.; de- 
tached thermometer, 75° F. Chronometer fast of mean time at place 
at meridian passage, 17m. 10°5s. 

The mean of three observations gave the latitude 18° 28’ 2:7" N. 

April 18th, 1850.—Circummeridional altitudes of * y, Urse Ma- 
joris; index error — 10”; barometer, 30°07°; attached thermometer, 
75°7° F.; detached thermometer, 74° F. Chronometer fast of mean 
time at place at meridian passage 17m. 11°6s. 


= get § . .,. 
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The mean of twelve observations gave the latitude 18° 28’ 25:9" N. 

April 18th, 1850.—Circummeridional altitudes of 5 Certauri; index 
error — 10’; barometer, 30:07°; attached thermometer, 75°7° F. de- 
tached thermometer, 74° F. Chronometer fast of mean time at place 
at meridian passage 17m. 11°9s. 

The mean of three observations gave the latitude 18° 28’ 7-1” N. 

Clouded between the lst and 2nd observation. 

The result of these observations would be 


North Stars. South Stars. 
Polaris ......sesseees 18° 28 19-1” 9 ATGUB ..scecceees. 18° 28 6-5” 
-y Urese Majoris ... 18° 28’ 25-9” 6 ATQUB .ecsseeeesee 18° 28" 2:7" 
é Centauris......... 18° 28°) 71" 
Mean ... 18° 28 22-5” Mean ... 18° 28’ 5°86” 


Mean of north and south stars 18° 28’ 14°65” north. During the 
stay of H.M. surveying-vessel Scorpion, the results of the observations 
of the officers for the latitude of the Consulate were as follows: 


North Stars. South Stars. 
British Association Cata- Br. Ass. Cat. x 8644 ... 18° 28 4” 
logue x 3346 ...... 18° 28 19” $702 ... 18° 27’ 69” 
t Urses Majoris ............ 18° 28’ 13” $928 ... 18° 28’ 6” 
hee Majoris .........00+ 18° 28° 11” 4090 ... 18° 28’ 2” 
r Aes. Cat. % 4123 ... 18° 28 29 4211 ... 18° 27’ 50” 
Mean ... 18° 28’ 18” Mean .. 18° 28’ 0” 


Mean of north and south stars 18° 28’ 9” north. The mean of the 
two sets would therefore give as result of the latitude of the Consulate 
18° 28’ 11-7” north. 

For the purpose of identifying at any period hereafter the site where 
these observations were taken, should the Consulate be transferred to 
some other house, I add the following true bearings and distances: 


True Bearings. Dist. in fathe. 
Homenaje or Signal Tower .......csc.sssccsessoctersesereceens N. 67° 13’ E. 430 
Cathedral (Cross on the Western Portal)  ..........0..s0008 N. 60° 6’ K. 161 
Church of Santo Domingo ............cescescsscseccecessceees N. 78° 35’ E. 66 
Church of Regina (Cupola) .......c0ccccocserscesesceceseneoees 8. 46° 37’ W. 59 
Church of La Merced (little Lantern or Turret on the 

OUSTEIT, PATE) --ccccsorcncsccserscnccvccsrevenscevssessccesees N. 35° 25’ W. 192 


According to these determinations the cross of the western portal 
of the cathedral of the city of Santo Domingo would be in 


Latte siccasiicececceiawtercneintastons 18° 28’ 17°5” N. 

Tce tudes sseciascusrnesnseeseosess .. 69° 52 26” W. of G. 
And the flagstaff of the signal tower in 

Latitude: fei dicciedescssaiecserssicveses 18° 28 22” N. 

Dongitade sivissisccscassersevseessaass 69° 52’ 10” W. of G. 


NO. 8..—~VoOL. XXI. ~ Su 
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No coasts require more a careful and detailed survey than the south 
and east consts of the Dominican Republic; that is from Cape Mongan 
to the Bay of Samana. The chief article of export of the Dominican 
Republic is mahogany; and the vessels that are exporting it are mostly 
chartered at Saint Thomas with the condition to load on three or four 
places of the coast, some of which are of such a nature that it is almost 
impossible to effect the taking off the cargo without risk of life and 
property. To this must be added that the pilots are ignorant men, a 
few only acquainted with the English language, and some among them 
so devoid of principles, that a fraudulent shipwreck may be procured 
for a couple of doubloons. All my exertions to put a stop to this ne- 
farious system have unfortunately been hitherto in vain. The absence 
of an accurate survey of the coast places the master of the vessel 
almost entirely at the mercy of the pilot; it is therefore sincerely to 
be trusted that Lieut. Lawrance will receive instructions as soon as 
possible to extend his surveys to this coast. None have more seriously 
suffered from the present state of things than British Insurance Com- 
panies. In the interval, I continue to occupy myself with completing 
my knowledge of the Bays and loading places along the Coast, for 
which purpose I am on the point of departing for the southern provinces 
of the Dominican Republic. I will forward the result of my inform- 
ation, on my return, for publication in the Nautical Magazine. 


Notes oN A VOYAGE TO Cora mn HER MAJEstTyY’s LATE SCREW 
STEAMER REyNaRD.—P. Cracroft, Commander. 


(Continued from p. 375.) 


In the afternoon I saluted his Highness’s flag with 21 guns, which 
compliment was duly returned by the fort, a wooden building, on which 
are mounted six guns, which most probably once did duty on board 
the Royalist. They are almost a@ fleur d’eau, and admirably situated 
to enfilade the river. I afterwards procecded to inspect the city, if 
the collection of wooden and matting huts, extending at least a mile 
on both banks of the river, are worthy of the name. Unfortunately 
the afternoon turned out very wet, so that I could not effect my object 
so fully as I had intended. I saw, however, enough to convince me 
of the rapid advance which civilisation is making in a country, until 
yesterday sunk in the lowest depth of barbarism. At. the court-house, 
justice was being administered by two Englishmen (magistrates) in the 
English fashion. The native Dyacks bow to their decisions, satisfied 
apparently of their infallihility. The church, English of course, 
under the care and supervision of the Rev. Mr. Me Dougal, is rapidly 
progressing; its site is admirably selected, and it will form a most 
conspicnous object in approaching the town. Mr. Mc Dougal’s dwelling 
house, just completed, is quite a stately building, and at present serves 
asa temporary chapel for his congregation. His wife, the only lady 
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in Sarawak, has taken “the school” in her charge, and ere many years 
have elapsed the tribe of little heathens, now scarcely able to lisp, will 
be singing their Redeemer’s praise ; in short, the great work for which 
England has been specially raised up by Providence “among the 
nations” has been here begun. 

I next visited the Rajah’s antimony stores and smelting houses, the 
works of which are for the mament suspended, and then returned on 
board. In the evening I had the honour of dining with His Highness, 
together with all the officers who could be spared from duty, (for a 
general invitation had been sent,) and we afterwards witnessed a 
“levee extraordinary.” As soon as the dinner was over and dessert 
placed upon the table, the native princes entered, and having each 
pressed the hand of their Rajah, retired, and plumped themselves down 
on their haunches, close to the wall of the apartment, preserving a 
most solemn silence. Meanwhile we passed the wine and continued 
our conversation, apparently taking no notice whatever of the extra- 
ordinary looking group around us. On this occasion there entered, for 
the first time, a number of the pirate chiefs who had been lately 
defeated by the Rajah in the expedition which he conducted up the 
Sarebas river with the boats of the Nemesis and Albatross, and who 
had come to Sarawak for the purpose of making their submission. 
Fine looking fellows they were, but I was surprised to find no trace 
of ferocity in their expressive countenances; all wore their kreeses, 
and there could not be a more forcible illustration of the power of 
moral force, than that a party of unarmed Englishmen, not more than 
a dozen in number, should permit themselves to be surrounded by such 
a set of ruffians at heart as these, for I fear their promises of amend- 
ment are but temporary, and that, when the time comes, in which they 
think they can do so with impunity, “their hands will be once more 
turned against every man’s.” 

The next morning the ship was crowded with these people, and their 
curiosity was gratified by an inspection of the novelties presented to 
their view. At 7 o'clock, in tending to the flood, the ship’s heel 
caught the pinnacle of a rock on the left bank of the river, which is 
here not more than 200 yards wide at high water, and the kedge had 
to be laid out to free her. At Qh. A.s., we bade adieu to Sarawak,— 
I trust only for a time,—and proceeded down the river, piloted by a 
Mr. Cruikshank, who took us on the opposite side of the Samarang 
ledge, where, however, to my surprise we had only 2} fathoms. At 
the junction, of the Moratabas, we found only 2 fathoms, but as the 
the bottom was soft mud, the ship dragged over it very well. At the 
junction of the Quop with the Moratabas, the river widens considerably, 
and becomes indeed a noble stream, with water enough for a three- 
decker. This was the highest point the Meander reached, when she 
brought out Sir James Brooke, in 1847; and here our pilot, Mr. C., 
left us. From hence to the sea, the river gradually increases in width 
to upwards of a mile and a half, and the scenery is of the most mag- 
nificent description. Most sincerely do I hope that the resources of a 
country so rich in almost every production useful to man, may be ere 
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long developed. Before noon, with the help of a strong tide, which 
swept us through the numerous fishing stakes, and increased our speed 
to nearly 10 knota over the ground, we were abreast of the entrance 
of the river; and at 2h. p.m., a breeze having sprung up frofn off the 
land, we got the screw up once more and shaped a course for Labuan. 

Memo. There is no fresh beef to be had at Sarawak. Pork, how- 
ever, could have been procured if necessary, and, probably, vegetables 
enough for our ship’s company twice a week. I took the opportunity 
to fill the boilers with the river water, as wel] as the tanks that were 
empty» only intending it, however, for washing and culinary purposes. 

Judging from its appearance, it is wholly unfit for drinking, and would 
most probably occasion dysentery. Thanks to our distilling apparatus, 
however, ‘we are not likely to want it for drinking. Iwas anxious 
to take on board some wood, which the Rajah informed me I could 
have in almost any quantity, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
we could use it for steaming. Unfortunately, however, the tide did 
not suit for getting it off, and I could not afford to wait another day, 
so this important point must be settled some other time. 

Contrary to my anticipations, the fair wind, although very irregular 
in force, continued. We kept the land close aboard, rather a nervous 
proceeding when charts are so indifferent as those we are supplied with, 
even Sir E. Belcher’s® latest!!! is very incorrectt. We had heavy 
rain equalls at night, very threatening in appearance, but, except as a 
measure of precaution, rarely requiring sail being shortened. In one 
of these, however, at midnight on the 28th, (Sunday,) I was obliged 
to drop the anchor, we were so close to the land, and scarcely able to 
see a ship’s length. On the 29th, at lh. P.m., we entered the harbour 
of Victoria, Labuan, off which we found the Nemesis, Mr W 
Commander, underway for Sarawak and Singapore. Of this infant 
settlement I can say but little. The position of the town seems badly 
chosen, owing to the unhealthiness of the site, and it will probabl 
have to be removed. There is nothing yet like trade, a few small 
proas were at anchor close to the beach, and a few straggling houses 
of bamboo and matting, like houses on stilts, were scattered about 
without any order or form; one of these was the Post Office. I 
walked to the Lieut.-Governor’s by an excellent road which already 
extends nearly three miles into the forest. The houses of the Offi- 
cials, Barracks, Jail, &c., are dotted on either hand, in the course of 
this distance. I observed a guard parading idly in their cross belts, 
and thought they might have been much better occupied with axes in 
their hands. The Governor and his lady received me courteously, . 
and, after some tiffin, I rode back; and made sail for Coal Point, 
situated at the other extremity of the island, where the coal vein, on 
which the prosperity of this colony mainly depends, is being worked. 
I found the Hon. Hon. Company’s steam-vessel Semiramis here, busily 
employed completing fuel, and Commander Daniel came on board to 

® Bir Edward Belcher’s charts of the coast of Borneo, were not on board the 


Reynard ; they were not published when she left Engiend.—En. 
¢ Vide page 59. 
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offer me every assistance, though in consoquence of the want of hands 
to work the seam, he was himself getting on very slowly. 

The Eastern Archipelago Company, who have a lease of the mine, 
eommenced their operations nearly five months ago. Their superin- 
tendents, Messrs. Mottley, have made great exertions; but the diffi- 
eulties that have been, and are daily being, thrown in their way, 
effectually check their proceedings. The great want is labour; but 
Malays and Chinese will not settle in a place where they are not per- 
mitted to hold a lease except on the most extravagant terms. If any 
encouragement were held out to these people, I have no doubt hun- 
dreds would collect here. Again, in a country where every man who 
cuts down a tree ought to be considered a public benefactor, Messrs. 
M. have had an injunction to restrain them from cutting “a stick,” 
excepting on the land, about 50 square acres, which the Company 
has actually taken possession of and paid for. ‘The consequence is, 
that excepting almost the ground which they stand on, this part of the 
island is still impenetrable; not from jungle, but from densely packed 
huge forest trees, of the most valuable timber; and I had great diffi- 
culty in getting a few yards beyond the limits of the E. A. Company’s 
property. Then, inasmuch as the “ English” is the law of the land, 
every petty theft must needs be tried by a jury, and Messrs. M. are 
summoned repeatedly to Victoria; although during their absence, 
whieh cannot well be less than twenty-four hours, on account of the 
distance, there is no one to superintend their labourers ! 

The coal is of excellent quality, quite equal to some Welsh we have 
had, which it resembles very much in appearance, and in the light co- 
lour of the smoke. Owing to the assistance Captain Daniel gave us, 
we got on board, in about nine hours, twenty-two tons. This was 
nearly all surface coal, and every piece had to be washed separately to 
cleanse it from the sand and soil that adhered to it. But although it 
is go good, there is every reason to believe that the quality will yet 
improve as the workmen get deeper into the seam. I cannot help, in 
eonclusion, recording it as my belief, that if “let alone” this concern 
will flourish, and return an ample dividend on the capital invested. I 
should doubt, however, whether the “ Colony,” under its present au- 
spices, will ever thrive. ‘ Dissensions are fatal in small communities,” 
and here, it is said, the conduct of a Lieut.-Governor has been too 
successful in sowing the seeds of discord. 

On the 30th, at 6 P.M, we steamed out of the anchorage; got the 
screw up soon after, as there was a nice light breeze from the south- 
ward, and shaped a course to pass to the westward of Mangaloon. 
This part of the coast is not so studded with shoals as it is to the 
southward of Labuan; and the soundings are more regular. I may 
remark here, that off Barram Point the soundings are very uneven. 
With the point just in sight from the deck, probably about fifteen 
miles distant, and steering N.E.b.E.4E., we had 31, 17, 7, 10, 15, and 
63 fathoms; shoaling in one cast from 17 to 7 fathoms, hard ground. 
As to the Five Comrades, I should very much doubt their existence at 
all; we passed over the position assigned to the easternmost, and bad 
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31 fathoms hard sand; although the weather was remarkably clear, 
we saw nothing resembling islands from our mast-head; and had any 
islands, of even a few feet elevation, been within fifteen miles of us, 
we must have seen them. Anticipating calms or very light winds in 
the Palawan passage, I had taken on board about 10 tons more coal 
than the bunkers would hold, in case it should be advisable to steam ; 
and fortunate it was I did so, for north of Balabac we lost the wind, 
and twenty-four hours steaming took us through the worst part of this 
most dangerous navigation; passing to the eastward of the Royal 
Captain and Bombay Shoals; and we shall still, I hope, arrive at our 
destination with the fuel complete. 

On the night of Monday the 5th of November, being abreast the 
southern extremity of Luzon, we experienced a most terrific storm of 
thunder and lightning, and rain, which lasted nearly twelve hours. 
Both in duration and intensity it was by far the worst I ever wit- 
nessed. The lightning played over and around our mast-heads un- 
ceasingly, and many a misgiving was expressed by the officers that 
the wire rigging with which the ship is fitted would prove the occasion 
of her destruction. In this feeling, however, I did not participate; 
being satisfied that as long as the continuity of the conductors remains 
unbroken, there is nothing to fear, but that they are equal to carry off 
the heaviest discharge of the electric fluid, should we be so unfortunate 
as to be struck by it. This storm was followed by a considerable fall 
in the temperature; an occasion of much thankfulness, more especially 
to the inhabitants of the steerage, for the thermometer in the Mids 
berth had been rarely below 90° since we entered the Straits of Sunda, 
and occasionally 95°; in fact, the illness (a low fever) that Messrs, 
Golden and West have contracted, has mainly to be attributed to the 
extreme heat. Their recovery, hitherto very slow, will now I trust 
be more rapid. 

On Thursday the 8th of November, a gradual fall of the barometer, 
accompanied by an increase of wind and considerable swell, indicated 
that a breeze was coming. I had two days previously shifted all the 
square sails, but unfortunately not the jib, which was soon split. In 
the afternoon got the anchors stowed, and everything snug; not, how- 
ever, before one of the bow ports had been washed away by the heavy 
sea that got up as if by magic. Before sunset, (a very wild one,) the 
ship was under the close-reefed main-topsail, reefed foresail, fore- 
topmast-staysail, and main-trysail, and I felt far from comfortable, 
owing to our proximity to the island of Luzon, for though Manila is 
under our lee, in this thick weather to bear up is not to be thought of. 
The gale continued to increase, together with the sea, all Friday, and 
at sunset J sent the top-gallant masts on deck. It appeared then to 
be at its height, as the glass fell no more after 5 o'clock, and at 
midnight there was a visible change in the appearance of things. 
Wore to the northward, which brought the sea a-head; however we 
must make the most of it, so at daylight made all possible sail, and 
most admirably the ship behaved, scarcely wetting any part of the 
deck abaft the fore-hatchway, though pressed against almost a “ wall.” 
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I am convinced that no vessel with the ordinary bow could have 
steered our course this forenoon. In the evening passed a vessel, 
evidently a whaler, under a close-reefed main-topsail, and reefed 
foresail, standing the same way; got the top-gallant yards across again, 
and set the sails, the wind gradually falling, although it still kept in 
the same quarter. 

At 2 p.m. on Sunday, the 11th, the wind shifted to the north, and 
gradually drew round to N.E., so we have the north-east monsoon at 
last. It blew very hard on Tuesday, and the ship was “ pressed” in 
carrying single reefed topsails, reefed courses, and occasionally the 
main-top-gallant sail. On Wednesday, the 14th of November, I 
obtained my first view of the China coast. At daylight the Lema 
Islands were in sight, but we were unable to weather the northernmost 
one, owing to the southerly set, which averaged nearly 30 miles in the 
24 hours, and we did not accomplish this until 4 p.m, after a 
severe struggle. 

The first appearance of Hong Kong is anything but inviting; its 
rugged outline, and barren hills, reminded me strongly of the dreary 
western coast of Ireland, about Bantry Bay, and the eye was soon 
tired of gazing at the uninviting prospect. But if the land appears 
dull and inanimate, this cannot be said of the water, which teems with 
fish, and the Chinese are expert fishermen. The consequence is, the 
number of boats pursuing this occupation is incredible, and although 
I shall doubtless soon get tired of their monotonous rig, they certainly 
at first sight give life to a scene otherwise most uninteresting. At 
7h. 30m. p.m. the anchor was dropped in 13 fathoms in Chiagtchu 
Bay, (Hong Kong Island,) and the next morning, after a hard beat 
through the narrow;passage past Green Island, we anchored in Victoria. 
Harbour. The Cleopatra arrived in the afternoon, having experienced 
the same bad weather, and been within a very few miles of us. We 
found here H.M. ships Hastings, Columbine, and Medea; the Pilot 
arrived (from Amoy) about an hour after we anchored. Heard of the 
death of Rear Admiral Sir Francis Collier on the 28th ult., by which 
Commodore Plumridge becomes, pro tem., Commander-in-Chief of the 
station. Commenced refitting, which the rigging is in some need of, 
as nothing has been done to it since we left Rio; discovered a very 
ugly looking “crack” in the main-yard, which was declared to be 
nothing by the carpenter’s mate. However, a stout iron hoop was 
put over it, to make assurance doubly sure ‘There is a government 
naval store at West Point, a long distance from the men-of-war’s usual 
anchorage. Why this spot was selected at the occupation of the 
island, I am at a loss to discover, but its disadvantages are manifest; 
the storehouses themselves are a disgrace to the country, constructed 
chiefly of ‘old staves,” and such like wretched materials; they are 
neither wind nor water tight, and more stores and provisions have 
been condemned already in consequence, than would have paid for the 
construction of buildings on the most magnificent seale. We send for 
our beef here every morning, and there are forges for the armourers’ 
of the squadron. Messrs. Bowra and Humphreys (ship-chandlers) 
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hive the contract for supplying water, which comes off in convenient 
tanks, and is most excellent. The (overland) mail from England is 
due about the 20th of every month, and is despatched on the 30th by 


the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s vessels. On the 30th I. 


received orders from Captain Massie to proceed to Amoy, as soon as 
ready for sea, in Her Majesty’s ship under my command, to take the 
place of H.M.S. Pilot; so having given all hands leave, we re- 
fitted and painted, &c., and I was ready for a start on Saturday, Decem- 
ber the 3rd. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to get away on the 5th, (owing to 
running foul of the Alligator, which stove in the bulwark of the 
starboard-waist, and carried away the spare-topsail-yard,) at 10 a.m. 
of the 11th we stood out of the Lymoon Passage, with a fine leading 
wind and ebb tide, which swept us rapidly through the narrow pass, 
The Rev. Vincent Stanton (the Colonial Chaplain) is my guest to 
Amoy, which I trust to reach before Christmas-day. 

The first thing that a person navigating this coast ought to do, is 
to thoroughly acquaint himself with the set of the tides. Owing to 
our deficiency of this important knowledge, which can only be gained 
by experience, in the absence of any directions on the subject, we lost 
in the afternoon considerably, and found on dropping the kedge the 
tide was setting us to leeward a knot and a-half per hour. At 1] p.m. 
We again stood off and found the north-east monsoon very strong, and 
setting so considerably, that at 8 a.m. the next morning we had gained 
little or nothing to windward, which determines me for the future to 
keep in-shore, and anchor every night. All the afternoon of the 12th 
was occupied in working through the narrow channel between Tooniang 


Island and the main, to the westward of Bias Bay. Anchored shortly | 


after dark under Cliff Island; but got very little rest, being kept on 
the “gut vive” by some junks, (we found out in the morning they 
were war junks,) which hovered round us, beating their “tom toms,” 
and squibbing off their match-locks the greater part of the night. 
Had they been piratical vessels, with which this neighbourhood is so 
much infested, I was well prepared for their reception, the broadside 

s being double-shotted with grape, and a strong anchor-watch on 

k. I only wish they would take the Reynard for an opium clipper, 
and try what she is made of. 

At daylight our anchor was up, but we did nothing against the 
current, for the want of wind; so getting the steam up by noon, as I 
could not afford to waste another day, we passed inside some very 
remarkable rocks called the Pillars, rounded Fokai Point, and before 
dark anchored off the entrance of the place marked on the chart “an 
extensive sound,” to the westward of Ross Head in Hong-hai Bay, 
which I am ordered to explore if possible—an interesting service, as 
no European vessel has succeeded hitherto in getting in. 

Here the Columbine ran aground in attempting to follow a junk, 
commanded by the notorious Chui-a-poo, which her boats afterwards 


destroyed; the iron steamer Canton, of very light draught, having - 


refused to attempt the bar. 
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At daylight on the 14th Mr. McAusland, the master, went in to 
examine the entrance, and on his return with a satisfactory report, we 
stood slowly in under steam, notwithstanding the fog which had rolled 
off from the land was so thick we could scarcely see a ship’s length 
ahead. Guided by the sound of the breakers we cleared the outer bar 
safely, passing the rocks on the port hand so close, that a man could 
have jumped on them easily. The master now proceeded ahead in a 
boat, and I followed, feeling my way in carefully. In spite of this 
precaution, however, the ship struck twice on the inner bar, but never 
lost her way, and the next moment was in 7 fathoms. The rest was 
easy, the soundings regular, and after passing the two Chinese forta, 
(one on either hand,) and a very picturesque-looking joss-house close 
to the water’s edge on the port hand, we proceeded slowly up the 
extensive sound, to the astonishment of multitudes of people, who 
flocked from every quarter to see us pass. 

At a point where the channel divided, I paused for a moment in 
doubt which one to take; that on the starboard hand seemed the 
broadest, so I proceeded up it, with a boat on each bow, giving 
the soundings. This channel led between two remarkable boulder 
rocks up to a town, which, I was afterwards informed, is called 
‘“Samchou.” An embankment had been formed in front of it, and 
for some distance below, the land behind being paddy fields. This 
embankment was literally alive with human beings, and a scream from 
our whistle set all their tongues going. After passing between the 
two Boulders, the water shoaled, and we turned in our own depth, 
and stood down again to the junction, where the kedge was dropped 
during the dinner hour. While here I persuaded some of the natives 
to come on board, and through the medium of Mr. Stanton, learnt the 
names of the two towns that are in sight, the largest of which, 
(Taichou,) situated on the island which we steamed half round, I 
named this inlet from. These people assured us there were no pirates 
here, nor had there been any for a long time; that they were all honest 
people, who got their livelihood by fishing, &c., &c. 

After dinner the kedge was hove up, and we steamed up the channel 
on the port hand, turning, as before, in our own depth; then dropped 
down and anchored just inside the point above the inner bar, and 
below the two forts and joss-house, which (the latter especially) are 
picturesque looking objects. After again examining the bar well with 
the master, I decided, although the flood tide was making in now very 
strong, to start at once. Accordingly at 5 p.m. the anchor was up, 
and we stood out. In crossing the inner bar, the tide caught the bow 
and we dragged over; all sail was then made, and we went slowly 
out. The same thing happened as we opened the outer rocks, when 
she gave two slight thumps and went off into deep water; and now we 
are clear, I must say “Taichou” is a most difficult place to get at, 
but it is certainly a great satisfaction to have accomplished our object, 
although at an expence of seven tons of coals! Burnt the fires down 
while the people were at supper, and got the screw up afterwards; 
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made a very good reach during the night, and anchored at the bottom 
of “ Hie-chi-chin” Bay late in the evening of the 15th. Having got 
so far on our way, I must pause to note a few remarks upon the 
appearance of the country, so near to which we are per force sailing. 
The same forbidding, dreary, barren aspect that I noticed as being 
the characteristic of Hong Kong and its neighbourhood, still obtains, 
and Mr. S. tells me will continue the whole distance to Amoy. I 
have never seen any country more uninviting. Now and then, very 
rarely indeed, the roof of a building, probably a joss-house, may be 
seen projecting above some hollow, and near it (overhanging generally) 
a tree or two; but these not always. The most striking feature in 
the scene is that which perpetually reminds us of our mortality, and 
it is impossible to look at the tombs, which are scattered everywhere, 
even to the summits of the mountains, without bestowing a moment’s 
reflection upon the creed of these poor heathens. Melancholy indeed 
is the recollection that more than 300 millions of human beings should 
be living in utter ignorance of the true God and his Christ; that “I 
am the resurrection and the life” should never have been sounded in 
their ears. Alas! that the efforts of our missionaries should have 
been hitherto attended with so little success. I fear, also, the tracts 
which were distributed so liberally by Mr. Stanton at Taichou, will 
do little good ! 

16th, “Chino,” a town on the east side of “ Hie Chie Chin” Bay, 
must be a large place and fishing station, if I may judge from the fleet 
of small craft we got entangled among this morning. Two hundred 
and fifty were counted together, and many more must have been in 
sight. Nowhere have I seen such numbers of fishing vessels as on 
this coast; it is quite a feature in the scenery. ‘These boats are 
smaller than the first we fell in with off Hong Kong, and appear to 
have only three people in each, or three and a boy, perhaps, to manage 
them. I intended to reach the anchorage at Cupchi to-night, but the 
current or tide proved too much for us, and at daylight on the 17th I 
found the ship had been anchored in a very awkward place to leeward 
of Hutung Point and the Figure Rock; and probably had not a fishing 
vessel been right in our way, and the helm been put down to clear her 
just before the anchor was let go, we should have been in a scrape. 
Providence certainly put that vessel there to be our safeguard ; more- 
over, had the anchors hung as they both did this evening, in Tungao 
Road, it would have been all up with the Reynard—truly have I much 
reason to be thankful ! 

Rounded Breaker Point in the forenoon of the 18th, and found a 
very troublesome sea off it. The ship behaved however uncommonly 
well, and never refused stays on the off-shore tack, a contingency for 
which I had quite prepared my mind. It was necessary of course to 
help her by hauling down the head-sails, checking the lee head- 
braces, &c. 

At 6h. 30m. p.m. we anchored for the night in Haiman Bay. The 
next morning, the monsoon having fallen light, got the steam up, and 
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rounding the Cape of Good Hope, a very remarkable headland, hove 
to off the Opium Depét in Namao Strait at 1 p.m.; the masters of the 
two vessels stationed here came on board, and very superior intelligent 
men they appeared to be, most anxious to give every information 
respecting the piratical vessels which swarm on this coast. 

The opium traffic is deserving a passing remark. It has been created 
by the fondness of the Chinese for this intoxicating drug; and though 
the dealers in it have been held up to reprebension for pandering to a 
vice so unhappily developed, I cannot myself see that they deserve it 
more than the manufacturer or retailer of British gin, or gunpowder, 
or any other compound, that contains within itself the elements of 
destruction to human life. This is certain, that, were we to give up 
the trade to-morrow, some nation, less conscientious, would embark in 
it; and the result, as far as the Chinese are concerned, would be 
the same. But it would be impossible to put a stop to it, without 
at the same time almost annihilating the trade between England 
and China. 

McCulloch, in his Commercial Dictionary, (article Canton,) sets 
down the value of the imports into China, in the year 1845, at 
37,062,811 dollars, of which sum the single article “opium” figures 
for 23,000,000 dollars, exceeding that of all the other enumerated 
articles put together. The exports he states to be 30,566,426 dollars, 
the single article tea being 23,203,082 dollars, or above two-thirds 
more than the value of all the other articles. It thus appears that 
“opium” is of nearly the same importance to China as an import article 
of exchange, as “tea” is one of export, or its importance may be illus- 
trated as follows :— 


A—Has a consignment of cotton goods, which he is instructed to sell, 
and remit the proceeds in bills to England, say £1000. 

B—Has Company’s bills to sell, and has been instructed to remit in 
tea, say £1000. , 

C—Has a credit on London, against which he is to draw and send 
home tea, say £1000. 

D—A Chinese merchant, has tea to dispose of, say value £2000. 

E—Has opium to sell, say value £1000, and remit to Calcutta. 

F—Is a buyer of opium with money, say £1000. 


Now it must be quite clear that without opium, in this case, no 
transactions could take place in conformity with the instructions the 
agents have received from England; but now the chain is complete; 


F—buys E’s opium, £1000. 

E—buys B’s Company’s paper, to remit in payment of. the opium, to 
his constituent in India, £1000. 

C—buys half of D’s tea, £1000 

D—buys A’s cotton goods with the £1000 received from C. 

a C’s bills on London, to remit for the cotton goods sold, 

, £1000. | 
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B—buys, with the £1000 he has received from E, the remaining half 
of D’s teas. 


Thus, by the sale of opium to the extent of £1000, the following 
operations are perfected, namely : 





2 exchange operations . : : : : . £2000 
1 sale English goods ; : ‘ : - =» 1000 
1 opium ‘ : i ; : ‘ g 1000 
2 tea ‘ ‘ ; : : ; : 2000 
6 £6000 


With these facts staring us in the face it is in vain for philanthro- 
pists to declaim against the opium trade, however desirable it may be 
in a moral, social, and religious point of view, to put an end to so odious 
a traffic. 

The largest houses engaged in the trade, are Messrs. Dent & Co., 
and Jardine, Matheson & Co., and their establishments at Hong Kong 
are on a magnificent scale. The opium is distributed along the coast, 
by fast sailing schooners, commanded by intelligent men, of great ex- 
perience in this navigation ; there are other vessels stationed at different 
points to receive the cargoes, and dispose of them. The depots here 
are the Anonyma, brig, (formerly Col. Greville’s yacht,) belonging to 
Jardine & Co., and the Hong Kong, barque, belonging to Dent & Co. 
They are moored about a cable’s length apart, so as to be able to afford 
each other assistance in case of need, and are well prepared to repel 
an attack, the boarding nettings being triced up, and guns, both broad- 
side and pivot,—the latter raised on platforms above the bulwarks,— 
loaded and run out. 

The depot ships at the six islands near Amoy, are Lord Amherst, 
barque, Dent & Co.; Path-finder, barque, Jardine & Co.; and Royalist, 
schooner, (formerly Sir James Brooke’s yacht,) now belonging to 
Syme, Muir & Co. 

There are also, I believe, vessels stationed at Foo-chou-foo, Wvosung, 
Chinchew, and in the Cap-singmoon passage, near Hong Kong. Be- 
sides these the American merchants have several; but I have yet to 
learn the particulars of the share they take in the trade. 

At 2h. p.m., left Namao, passing through the stakes which extend 
right across the strait for fishing purposes, intervals being left for ship- 
ping. Observed a full rigged ship to windward, turning through the 
straits, which proved to be the Henry Winch, a vessel that sailed from 
Hong Kong for Amoy, afew days before us. Anchored for the night 
in Chauan bay, and got the screw up. Away at daylight again, and 
passed the Henry Winch, still at anchor, in Owick Bay. She was 
not long after us, however, and, in the day’s work—blowing fresh— 
showed herself no bad sailer, although we beat her half a mile an hour 
dead to windward. Anchored in the evening in Tongsung, a magni- 
ficent harbour with shelter for a fleet from all winds; the town is 
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walled, and seems an extensive place; and the people appear to be 
accustomed to strangers, as a boat came off with supplies. Away at 
daylight again, and, having a slant, made a good lay; passed outside 
Rees Pass and fetched into Red Bay, shortly after dark. The Henry 
Winch was to windward of us this morning, having kept under way 
all night, per force, as she had no anchorage at sunset convenient, 
without bearing up, which must always be a dernier resort. 
22nd.—Started from Red Bay under steam, as it was nearly calm, 
and I am anxious (and so is Mr. Stanton) to be at Amoy to-day. 
Skirted the dangerous shoals (the Merope) and passed close to Chapel 
island and entered the Amoy river by the southern passage. Passed 
the Cornwallis rock, at 1h. 30m. p.m., but, being anxious to see every- 
thing that is to be seen, ran inside Kulangseu, and anchored off the 
inner end of the island, with the northern extreme of the city bearing 
E.b.N., a very snug anchorage, and we are not much exposed to being 
fouled by the junks, which sometimes are obliged to take this passage. 


Bearings of the Anchorage ... Hausen Islund, N.tW. 
North extreme of Amoy, E.b.N. 
Eustern extreme of Kulanseu, S.E.4S° 
N.W. do. do 3.b.W.3W. 
8 fathoms mud, veered to 50. 


Draught of water, Forward 11 feet. 
Aft 12 


Temple H. Layton, Esq., is H.M. Consul here, with the following 
staff: Backhouse, (an old messmate of mine,) Vice-Consul ; Winches- 
ter, Medico; and Hertslet, First Interpreter; the two latter are mar- 
ried, as well as the consul; there are, besides, two young men bringing 
up for interpreters, Messrs Morrison and Pedder. The following 
mercantile firms are established here: Messrs Syme, Muir, and Co. ; 
Jackson and Co.; Tait and Bradley; Priestman; and Milne; the two 
latter are the agents of Messrs Dent, and Jardine, respectively. The 
Missionaries residing here, are, Mr Doty, (American, ) Strouack, L.M.S. 
Young, L.M.S.; Dr Hysslop being the medical man in charge of the 
community. All these missionaries are married, but none of the 
merchants. 

Fresh beef and vegetables are supplied by a Chinese contractor, 
named Emarr, at 17 |b. for a dollar the beef ; and one dollar per picul 
the vegetables. And water in bulk, the boats containing four tons, at 
one dollar a boat. It ought to come from Kulangsoo, as the water of 
that island is considered the most wholesome. 


( To be continued.) 
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THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


We design giving a brief sketch of the present condition of the 
slave trade on the west coast of Africa. For this purpose we have 
consulted various authorities, and shall endeavour to furnish a clear, 
concise, and intelligible view of the extent and means by which this 
detestable and inhuman traffic is now being pursued, and offer a few 
observations on the mode of securing its entire suppression. 

At Bissao, a Portuguese settlement north of Sierra Leone, slaves 
are occasionally shipped, but not with the open countenance of the 
local government. The River Pongas, 120 miles north of Sierra 
Leone, used to be an extensive slave market. It is now believed to 
be effectually clear of slavers. This river is navigable for large ves- 
sels 60 or 80 miles, and formerly had several slave factories on its 
banks. Seven slavers have been seen in the river at a time, and about 
2000 slaves were shipped every year. At the mouth of the Shebar 
River, a little south of Sherbro Island, a considerable number were 
shipped in 1846 and 1847. It is now entirely broken up there. 
From this place to Cape Palmas, comes that portion of the coast actu- 
ally in possession, by purchase, of the Liberian government. Along 
this entire line of seaboard, covering a distance of five hundred miles, 
once the favourite resort of slavers, it is entirely unknown. The 
mouth of the Galinas River was long noted as a shipping port. Sla- 
vers were almost constantly lying there. No less than eight thousand 
were annually shipped from this spot. When the Liberian authorities, 
aided by several English and French government vessels, visited and 
broke up, in 1849, at a very large outlay, this vile depot, they met 
with a determined resistance. They found there two large factories, 
with their appropriate suit of barracoons or outbuildings to house the 
slaves, as they were sent from the interior by the neighbouring chiefs. 
These factories were about 120 fect in length, were handsomely fitted 
up, and elegantly furnished. Both Sugry River and Cape Mount, 
about 80 miles north of Monrovia, were, at the time of their coming 
into possession of Liberia, infested with slavers. Cape Mesurado was 
an extensive slave market before the settlement of Monrovia. The 
same was true, in a degree, of the mouth of Junk River. Several 
gentlemen have seen the remains of the slave factory which stood near 
the mouth of the St. Johns River, before Edina and Bassa Cove were 
planted. In 1824, previous to the purchase of Bassa Cove by the 
Pennsylvania Colonization Society, 500 were shipped from that place 
in a single month! Cestos River is supposed to have been inferior 
only to the Gallinas in the numbers which it furnished. Cape Palmas 
also participated extensively in the nefarious business ere its settlement 
by American colonists. 

From Cape Palmas eastward, there are no slave factories for more 
than ten degrees of longitude. This is generally known as the Gold 
Coast. For many years several European powers have here main- 
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tained possession of sites by armed force. None of them can be called 
settlements; they are in reality forts. The first of these is Apollonia. 
It is one of the smallest on the coast, and is maintained by Great Bri- 
tain. Next in order comes Fort Anthony, built by the Portuguese. 
It is about thirty miles east from Apollonia. Dix Cove is a British 
fort of importance, by reason of its convenient landing. About three 
miles from Dix Cove is Boutry, where the Dutch have a small fort; 
and nine miles further east is Taccorary, with a similar establishment. 
Four miles from Taccorary is Succondee, a Dutch fort. Next is Com- 
menda, belonging to England. 

Elmina is the most respectable and formidable possession in this 
district of territory. It was built by the Portuguese in 1481, and 
conquered by the Dutch in 1637. Quite a large trade is carried on 
there. Cape Coast Castle and Acra are the only remaining towns 
worthy of note. They are both places of consequence, and are regular 
stopping places for the ships of all nations visiting the coast. They 
are held by Great Britain. 

This brings us to the Bight of Benin. All along this section of the 
ccast slaves are shipped. Lagos was a widely known mart until its 
Visitation by British men-of-war last December; when the usurping 
king was displaced, and the old sovereign, who is opposed to the slave 
trade, placed in possession. In this region resides the notorious king 
of Dahomey, whose port of outlet is Whydah. Great efforts have 
been made by the English government to induce the king to cease his 
connection with the detestable traffic, and to teach him that agriculture 
and commerce are more useful and advantageous than the stealing 
and selling of men, women, and children. With this object, Messrs 
Duncan, Cruikshank, Winniett, Forbes, and Becroft were sent, and 
have seen and conversed with him. By the latter he sent a letter to 
the Queen of England, one extract from which will show the measure 
of his capacity to judge of the motives that induce the people of 
Christendom to interfere in breaking up the slave trade : 

“ The King of Dahomey presents his best compliments to the Queen 
of England. The presents which she has sent him are very accept- 
able, and are good for his face. When Governor Winniett visited the 
king, the king told him that he must consult his people before he could 
give a final answer about the slave trade. He cannot see that he and 
his people can do without it. It is from the slave trade that he de- 
rives his principal revenue. This he has explained in a long palaver 
to Mr Cruikshank. He begs the Queen of England to put a stop to 
the slave trade everywhere else, and allow him to continue it. The 
king begs the queen to make a law that no ships be allowed to trade 
at any place near his dominions lower down the coast than Whydah, 
as by means of trading vessels the people are getting rich, and resisting 
his authority. He hopes the queen will send him some good Tower 
guns and blunderbusses, and plenty of them, to enable him to make 
war.” 

- Well informed parties estimate that at least eight thousand slaves 
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are annually shipped from Whydah, and the receipt of the king in 
head money at 300,000 dollars a year! 

In the Bight of Biafra the slave trade has been entirely extinguish- 
ed. This portion of the coast includes many notorious points. The 
River Bonny alone exported annually, until very recently, 15,000 
slaves, while a large export also occurred from the old and the new 
Calabar, the Cameroons, and other rivers. 

The trade appears to recommence immediately to the south of the 
Gaboon, which is just above the equator: and it is carried on along 
the whole coast from thence to about 13° south latitude. The princi- 
pal points are,—Lopez, Mayumba, Loango, Kabenda, Congo, Ambriz, 
Loando, Quicombo, and Benguela. The sovereignty of this territory, 
covering a distance of about 1100 geographical miles, is claimed and 
exercised by Portugal. Several parts of it are occupied by them. 
The number of slaves shipped annually is uncertain, but they may be 
estimated by thousands. The facility from this part of the coast 
for shipment and escape is very great, as a large portion of the coast, 
rivers, and lagoons, run parallel with the sea. These waters may be 
considered the railways of Africa. By them slaves are transported 
from point to point, and shipped, not at fixed places, but as circum- 
stances, generally the position of a cruiser or cruisers, may justify. 
Where this facility does not exist, the slaves are treated like post- 
horses, and run from spot to spot; the chiefs of the several tribes 
through which they pass, receive a gratuity, conditional on their ren- 
dering every assistance, and providing for their wants. Instances are 
known, when the markets being closed on the west coast, they have 
been carried to the east coast, a distance of 600, 700, or 800 miles, 
and vice versa. Frequently they are shipped from the province of 
Mozambique on the eastern coast. 

The slave, like any other marketable commodity, is chosen for his 
merits. The residents at Bahia prefer those from Lagos and Whydah 
for agricultural purposes ; but as domestic servants they give the pre- 
ference to those from the Bight of Biafra. The best tempered and 
most manageable are imported from the Congo. 

The slavers are all sharp-built vessels, intended expressly for fast 
sailers. ‘They mount commonly one gun, sometimes as many as eigh- 
teen. The one gun is a long 32 pounder; and, where there are 
more, some are always of this description. They are almost all of 
the Baltimore build. The way of procuring them is said to be the 
following :—mercantile houses in the Havana, and other ports in Cuba 
and Brazil, send orders for fast sailing vessels to their correspondents 
in the United States, of course saying nothing about their being de- 
signed for slavers. Even the shackles for securing the slaves, and the 
gratings to cover the hatches, not unfrequently go from this country ; 
though a part of the latter are sometimes prepared on board. The 
shackles are put up in barrels and shipped as merchandise. The crews 
are principally Spanish and Portuguese, French and Dutch Creoles, 
and a sort of Lingua Franca-men, of no nation, or rather of all na- 
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tions, belonging nowhere, or everywhere, and speaking all the Adlantic 
languages. Some of the crew are frequently Americans, who some- 
times do not know the nature of the voyage until they arrive on the 
coast of Africa. The slaver sails from our ports as an American ves- 
sel, under the American flag, with American papers, and appears like 
a regular trader. She goes to the Havana or Rio Janeiro, is dena- 
tionalized, receives a new name, and takes Spanish colours and papers, 
or Brazilian colours and papers. Sometimes, but rarely, this is done 
at the Cape de Verde Islands. These vessels frequently put into 
Sierra Leone ; and, as all appears fair and smooth, and strictly regular, 
it is impossible to prove that they are slavers, although not a man in 
the place has the least doubt of it. Here they procure provisions and 
water as lawful traders. The captains always have plenty of money, 
and pay well for everything, and take care to give no offence. They 
are generally men of polished manners and gentlemanly appearance. 

The demand for slaves is evidently as great now, as it has been for 
years. Cuba and Brazil are the principal foreign markets. 

“In 1849, there arrived in the former, twenty vessels with 6,575 
Africans. In 1850 seven vessels with 2,325; and in 1851 seven 
vessels with 3,687. These are matters of documentary evidence. 
During the same three years accurate investigation reveals an added 
number of 4,196; and, from the brig Hanover, built in New York, 
and delivered in Cuba last summer, 650 slaves were landed in the last 
week of February at Sierra Morena; and to the eastward of Sagua 
la Grande, by vessels not yet known, 800, making a grand total of 
18,233 slaves imported into Cuba during the last three years.” 

We have no figures at hand showing the number entering Brazil. 
We may suppose it to be very large. Barracoons or depots for their 
sale still exist at Cape Frio, Marambaia, Armacano, Mangaratiba, Rio 
de San Joano, Dios Rios, Rio das Ostras, Mambucabo, Macaha, 
Fazenda do Alegrete, Compos, Itabatinga, Manguinho, Sombrio, 
Puime, and Perreque. Indeed, Brazil not only allows her subjects to 
pursue this odious traffic without in any way endeavouring to interfere, 
but slave ships are permitted to this day to be armed, manned, fitted, 
and despatched to the coast of Africa for slaves, in broad day, and 
with the cognizance and permission of the Brazilian authorities, not 
only in the outposts, but under the eye of the imperial government, 
in the harbour of the capital of the empire! Occasionally a show of 
a desire to arrest the evil is made, and men of humble station are sent 
out of the country in virtue of the power vested in the executive 
government, yet the great and notorious offenders, those who are widely 
known to have amassed colossal fortunes by this infamous crime, are 
permitted to remain unmolested. 

Often, when in consequence of information imparted to the govern- 
ment by a foreign legation, or by a foreign consul, or by a foreign 
naval officer, and which they must have infinitely better and surer 
means of obtaining—slave trading vessels are searched, and slaye 

are inspected, it always happens that these proceedings are 
80 delayed, and so conducted, that the slave traders have ample time 
mo. 8.—VOL. XXI. 3K 
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to remove from their vesscls all the fittings which constitute indications 
of slave trade, and to drive away from the barracoons the negroes 
who had therein been collected. 

To return to our immediate subject, we may assert that the slave 
trade has been blotted out with a few trifling exceptions—save that 
continued by the king of Dahomey in the Bight of Benin—from the 
Cape de Verd Islands to the Equator, a distance of nearly 2,500 miles : 
and that to the south of the equator, its continuance is owing to the 
non establishment of conMunities such as Sierra Leone, the Republic 
of Liberia, the various forts maintained on the gold coast, and Cape 
Coast Castle; to the shorter period during which repressive measures 
have been tried; to the inadequacy of the force which has been em- 
ployed in that quarter; and, in some degree, to the assistance derived 
from the connivance of certain of the authorities in the colonies of 
Portugal. 

In destroying the African slave trade, the various squadrons on the 
coast have accomplished much. ‘These were not sent there with the 
expectation that they could at once break up the decp rooted and long 
continued dealing in flesh and blood, or that they could exert any 
direct or etlicient influence in promoting civilization or religion among 
the people of the interior, Its objects were to keep in check the evils 
which originated in the slave trade, aml to afford protection to the 
colonies and missionary stations, till Christianity and civilization should 
shed forth their influence and raise the aborigines to a position of im- 
provement, from which there could be no danger of relapsing into their 
former degradation. These noble purposes they have fully accom- 
plished, while a powerful blow to the continuance and succession of 
the ev i itself has been struck. This is apparent from the foregoing 
mentioned facts, as well as the suljoined table, taken from a return 
presented to the House of Commons, February 26th, 1850: 





Year. No. of Vessels No. of Vesiels No. of Slaves 
captured. condcinned, captured, 
1840 79 76 3,192 
1841 78 66 4,519 
18-42 08 53 3,177 
1843 44 38 3,612 
1844 52 46 3,472 
1845 95 84 4,443 
1846 47 45 2,200 
1847 $1 0 6,706 
1848 91 90 6,712 
Totals 625 578 38,033 


Nor is this all. The squadrons have given encouragement to lawful 
trade by protecting it from piracy. This latter has been no small task, 
for there are at least a total of 200 sail of vessels, principally English, 
engaved in regular coinmercial transactions, and ten thousand whites 
residing on the coast or islands adjacent to the coast. This latter 
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estimate includes the crews and officers of legally trading vessels and 
of the several squadrons. 

The prospect also is, that legitimate trade will shortly be vastly in- 
creased ; that of palm oil to one of the largest branclcs of trade in 
the world. How necessary then that an efficient and powerfal force 
should be heartily sustained by Great Britain and the United States ; 
nations whose mere commercial interests in that quarter of the glube 
require an enlargement of the present torce, rather than the withdrawal 
of a single ship. 

To render the several fleets effective and successful in capturing 
slavers, the swiftest and best vessels, instead of the dullest, should) be 
selected, and these should be reintorced by swift steamers. Generally 
speaking, as betore remarked, there are no established points for ship- 
ment. Information is given by neutrals and canves to the vessel waiting 
off the coast, of the exact positions of each eruiser, and arrangements 
are then made for her furtuer operations. The quantity of provisions 
and water carried by men-of-war is well known: and, if circumstances 
are not propitious, she waits off the coast until the cruiser is compelled 
to quit her station, then makes her point, and, in two hours, receives 
a full cargo. In the Bight of Benin, this precaution is often con- 
sidered unnecessary. The trade from W hydah and some other ports 
is conducted by vessels in every way superior to the sloops of war ; 
and the practice latterly has been to steer direct for their destination, 
ship their slaves, and take their chance, feeling sure that the probability 
of success is in their favour. In this they are often successful, actually 
running away from their interceptors and pursuers.* Need we be 
astonished at the risks run by men who thus bid defiance to the laws 
of God and man, for the sake of money, when we consider that if one 
slaver escapes out of five, a fair profit is secured to all concerned ! 

Much stress has been laid upon the conclusion of treaties with tho 
native chiefs. Asa means of forcibly destroying barracoons and fac- 
tories, it is an important auxiliary, but no chief will enter into such 
an agreement who is interested in the traffie: therefore, in reality, 
but little good is obtained. ‘The chief may quit the trade in dread of 
the consequences of violating his covenant, should he fear the return 
of the cruiser, or, as is generally the ease, he merely ceases until the 
parties unto whom he has bound himself, are out of sight. Under 
these circumstances the trade might be suspended for years, and then 
renewed at a day’s notice. 

Legitimate commerce is recommended as a substitute, but, while 
the labour attending the cultivation and manufacture of palm 
and ground nut oil is comparatively trifling, and there is a speedy 
return, yet the natives cannot be induced to prepare these and culti- 
vate coffee, sugar, and tobacco, for which the whole land is admirably 
adapted, when they can get a quicker and handsomer return on slaves. 

In no other way, in our opinion, can the slave trade be effectually 


® A full slaver, some two years since, caine down the Congo river, and actually 
ran boldly pust H.B.M. steamer /’ludo, lying at its mouth. 
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and for ever suppressed and Africa regenerated, than by planting 
communities of her exiled sons along her shores and in her interior 
parts. They thus become so many lights in the surrounding midnight 
darkness, and diffuse a knowledge of the arts and appliances of civil- 
ized and Cnristian life. By them, Christianity, agriculture, and com- 
merce will take root and maintain their ground. Not only does it 
bless the returned African, but the natives, many of whom are, in the 
words of the Declaration of Independence of Liberia, “ bowing down 
with us before the altar of the living God, declare that from us, feeble 
as we are, the light of Christianity has gone forth, while upon that 
curse of curses, the slave trade, a deadly blight has fallen, as far as our 
influence extends.” 

In support of this assertion of the people of Liberia, we shall cite 
the evidence of the distinguished Commodore Sir Charles Hotham, 
K.C.B., lately returned to England from the command of the British 
squadron on the west coast of Africa. We quote from his official de- 
spatches to the Admiralty, dated Penelope, St. Helena, April 7, 1847, 
and Cabenda, March 14, 1848. 

“Before I conclude my observations on the northern part of the 
coast, I wish to call their Lordships’ attention to the colony of Liberia. 
On perusing the correspondence of my predecessors, I found a great 
difference of opinion existing as to the views and objects of the settlers. 
Some even accusing the Governor of lending himself to the slave trade. 
After discussing the whole subject with officers and others best 
qualified to judge on the matter, I not only have satisfied my own 
mind that there is no reasonable cause for such a suspicion, but fur- 
ther, that this establishment merits all the support we can give it. 
Their views may or not tend to the increase of territory, but so long 
as they observe their present system of government, both humanity 
and civilization are interested in their progress: it is only through 
their means that we can hope to improve the African race.” 

* * * #* * * 

‘“‘T anxiously hope that Her Majesty’s government may see fit to 
acknowledge their (Liberia) independence: there is much to recom- 
mend thein to the most favourable considerations of the European 
world. Their institutions are founded on liberty and freedom: slavery, 
domestic or foreign, is not tolerated in any part of the republic. If 
countenanced and supported by England, they would prove our most 
valuable allies in the suppression of slavery. They can, by influence 
with the chiefs, and certain information of the movements of the 
tribes, effectually put it down, and I should feel entire confidence in their 
desire and ability to extinguish it.” 


[From the Pensylvania Colonization Herald.} 
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Review OF THE HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF A SysTEM OF PERMA- 
NENTLY FixED LIGHTNING ConpuUCTORS FOR H.M. SHips—From 
THE YEAR 1820, WHEN FIRST PROPOSED, TO THE PRESENT YEAB 
1852, WHEN FULLY ADOPTED INTO THE PusBLic Servics.—By 
Sir W. Snow Harris, F.R.S. 


(Continued from page 365.) 


43. The general adoption of the new system of permanently fixed 
conductors into the public service as being the only effectual security 
for H.M. ships from the destructive agency of atmospheric electricity, 
dates, as we have already observed, (27,) from June 1842, since which 
time the Royal Navy has been completely preserved from those terrible 
casualties by lightning so common in former years. For although the 
electrical discharge has repeatedly struck the ships in all its fury, yet 
no damage has ensued: the only cases of damage by lightning to H. 
M. ships of recent date, are a few solitary instances of vessels which, 
from some peculiar circumstances, were not fitted with the new con- 
ductors. It is rather to be regretted that complete details of all the 
various instances in which lightning has struck the ships of the Royal 
Navy having the new conductors, have not been generally recorded. 
In some instances the cases are very summarily noticed; in others 
they have been passed by as being of common occurrence; no damage 
having ensued. Nevertheless a great number of such cases are offici- 
ally reported quite sufficient to prove the vast importance of the ap- 
plication, and its bearing on the national interests. About forty ships 
are known to have been preserved by the conductors in the heavy 
thunderstorms of foreign climates. These cases present to us a most 
valuable collection of facts derived from experiment upon the great 
scale of nature; and which completely set at rest all thoee disputed 
points relative to lightning rods, which for nearly a century have been 
made questions of severe, and often of bitter, philosophical contro- 
versy. Whether lightning rods attract the electrical agency? Whe- 
ther they can be so applied as to afford complete security at all times 
and under all circumstances ; and within what limits? Whether they 
may cause damage either by drawing from the clouds more electricity 
than they can transmit, or otherwise, by lateral explosions from their 
surface? Whether their pointed terminations either prevent altoge- 
ther or greatly modify the fury of a stroke of lightning? All such 
questions will be now found to have received a complete solution ; so 
that there can no longer remain any doubt upon such points. In fact, 
the new system of permanently fixed lightning conductors, so fully 
carried out in H.M. ships, embraces, in all their generalities, the great 
fundamental principles upon which such applications rest, (10,) and 
must therefore be considered as one of the greatest and most valuable 
experiments of its kind ever ventured on by any maritime conntry. 

44. The following is a list of officially recorded cases of ships of 
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the Royal Navy preserved, at various times, by the new conductors 
from the destructive agency of lightning in various parts of,the world. 
We shall reserve for an appendix a brief summary of the attendant 
phenomena detailed in the same way, as in the history of those cases 
of ships struck and damaged by lightning not having conductors, and 
printed in the pages of the Nautical Magazine for the year 1843, and 
with which they will be found to present a marked and most important 
contrast. 


















"Name of Ship. Station. Name of Ship. Station. 
Central America [Hound .. 6 | Coast of Africa 
America Corunna Minden .. 74 | Hong Kong 
Asia .. 84 | Lisbon Pilot .. 18 { Trincomalee 
Alba:rogs ,. 16 | Coast of Africa {Pandora .. 6 
(twice struck) |Racer -- 16 | Rio de la Plata 
Beagle .. 10 | Rio de la Plata (twice struck) 
Beagle .. 10 | South Australia |lose .. 18 | East Indies 
Conway .. 28 | Algoa Bay Scylla .. 18 | West Indies 
Conway .. 28 | Isleof Fiance [Talbot  .. 20 | Sheerness 
Constance .. 60 | Coastof Mexico |Tulbot .. 20 | Rio 
Childers .. 12 | Canton Tyne .. 26 — 
Calliope .. 28 | Sydney Vixen steam frig. | West Indies 
Druid .. 44 | Rio Volage .. 26 | Cape de Gatt 
Dryad .. 44 | Coast of Africa |Waterwitch 10 | Cuast of Africa 
Daphne 18 | Monte Video Ranger .. 18 | Coast of Africa 
Dido 18 | Off Java Rattler steam | Coast of Africa 
Fis 42 | Oregon Race-horse 18 — 
Fox ~. 42 | Colombo Rolla .. 10 — 
Fury steam frig. — | Natellite .. 16 — 
Favorite .. 18 ~ Spitfire steam — 
Ganges .. 84 | Mediterranean {Thunder .. 6 —_ 


45. The question whether lightning conductors and other metallic 
substances especially invite the fury of the thunder-cloud, and draw 
down, as it were, destructive action upon ships, which otherwise would 
not ensue, is very satisfactorily determined by the phenomena observ- 
able in those instances of ships struck by lightning furnished with 
metallic conductors throughout the general fabric, and by the course 
of experience as compared with other ships of-the Navy struck by 
lightning when such conductors were not present. We have already 
seen that the general system of lightning conductors has been more or 
less in use since the year 1830, at first in about ten of H.M. ships, 
and since 1842 throughout the whole Navy, which gives a clear course 
of experiment of at least twenty years. Now during this time the 
ships having the new conductors have, as appears by the preceding 
table, been exposed to lightning in its most appalling form in almost 
every part of the world :—In India, China, the Pacific, the West In- 
dies, the coast of Africa—in fact in every latitude and climate in 
which electrieal discharges from the atmosphere are especially to be 
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dreaded. Taking then a clear period of twenty years, viz., 1831 to 
1851, we have not above forty recorded cases in which lightning has 
actually fallen on ships with explosive violence; that is to say, in 
which the ships have been what is commonly called “struck by light-~ 
ning.” We have had, it is true, a very great number of remarkable 
instances in which the conductors have carried off tranquilly, as it 
were, large streams of atmospheric electricity, and so far parried, pro- 
bably the dense explosions incidental to the presence of a thunder- 
cloud; but the cases in which ships have been actually struck by 
lightning, may be considered as limited. to about forty. In no case 
has any ill consequence ensued. 

46. If we now take a similar period for ships not fitted with such 
conductors, viz., from 1822 to 1842, that 1s up to the date at which 
the general system was fully adopted into the public service, and which 
includes ten years common to each period, we find by reference to the 
official records of ships of H.M. navy struck by lightning, printed in 
the pages of the Nautical Magazine tor 1843, that at least sixty ships - 
were struck by lightning within that same period of twenty years, 
being nearly one-third the average number of ships annually at sea; 
and in every instance destructive damage ensued, and in very many 
cases to a frightful extent. 

It appears, therefore, from this analysis, that ships not furnished 
with the new system of lightning conductors, have been struck by 
lightning more frequently than ships having such conductors, in the 
proportion of 3: 2, a result quite conclusive of the question, “ Whether 
such conductors operate in attracting lightning to the ship.” 

47. Taking the ten years, from about 1831 to 1842, common to th 
two periods of twenty years which we have selected, we find that 
during these ten years some ships were fitted with the general system 
of metallic conductors, and some not; and that both classes were on. 
service together. We have hence a farther and most important source 
of evidence upon the merits of this interesting question relative to 
lightning, so frequently and critically discussed upon abstract theo- 
retical views and individual opinion. Now the following table includes 
a list of ships, not having the conductors, known to have been struck 
and damaged by lightning, in various parts of the world, within this 
period ; together with the number of ships fitted with the permanent 
conductors in their spars and hull, and employed on the same stations 
during the same period, but in which no damage ensued. Of these 
last ships, 33 in number, not above 7 were actually struck by the 
electric discharge, although every one of them, as appears by the ships’ 
logs, were frequently exposed to heavy lightning storms.* 


© The same ship is occasionally found in both columns, from the circumstance of 
having been subsequently fitted with the mew eonduciors, after having been struck | 
and damaged by lightning. | 
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Station. 








Ships not fitted with Conductors. 
Struck by Lightning and damaged. 





Ships having the Conductors. 
Not damaged. 








Ovcan, 80 Caledonia, 120 
G'oucester, 74, twice Asia, 84 
Racer, 16 Argyle, 24 
Melville, 74 Revenge, 76 
Madagascar, 46 Rodn y, 92 
Mosquito, 10 Acteon, «8 
Wasp, 18 
Mediterranean. | Rodney, 92 - 
Powerful, 84 
Tyne, 28 
Scorpion, 10 
Tribune, 24 
Blazer, steamer 
Ceylon, receiving ship 
Gorgon, steam ship 
Tamar, 26 Cornwallis, 74 
Hyacinth, twice Minden, 74 
Raleigh, 18 Agincourt, 74 
East Indies. Endymion, 46 Talbot, 28 
Harrier, 18 Wolf, 18 
Starling, surveying vessel 
Zebra, 18 
Racehorse, 18 Blanche, 46 
Racer, 16 eh 44 
: Gannet, 18 Sapphire, 28 
North nr agi Snak e 1 6 Tw ee, 30 
. Reynard, 6 Sceylla, 18 
fet mos Pigue, 36 Orestes, 18 
Royal Oak, receiving ship | Resistance and Crocodile, 
Ariadne, 28 both troop ships 
Raccr, 16 Spartiate, 74 
Racehorse, 16 Malabar, 74 
Dublin, 50 
Druid, 46 
South America. Acteon, 28 
Daphne, 18 
lly, 18 
Beagle, 10 
Bramble, 10 
Medina, 20, twice >outhampton, 52 
Columbine, 16 Dryad, 42 
. Lynx, 3 
Ronee a Nem Pelican, 18 
Primrose, 18 
Cape of Good Hope. Athol, 98 
Buzzard, 3 
Tamar, 26 





Southampton, 50 
Dispatch, 18 









St. Vincent, 120 

Wasp, 18 

Erebus and Thunder, sur- 
veying vessels 


Digitized by Google 
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This table is more particularly conclusive, from the circumstance of 
its involving the same ship, both with and without the new conductors. 
It will be seen that in the Mediterranean alone, no less than five sail 
of the line were struck and damaged by lightning; whilst in the 
ships fitted with the new conductors, on the same station, no damage 
whatever arose. 

48. Besides this general evidence upon the question whether metallic 
conductors operate in drawing down lightning upon ships, we find 
some especial cases directly bearing upon it highly deserving attention. 
It appears by official records, that in March, 1840, the Asta, 84, and 
Powerful, 80, two of the ships included in the preceding table, were 
moored near each other in Vourla Bay, in the Mediterranean, the 
Asia being fitted with metallic conductors in her spars, the Powerful 
not so fitted, but unprovided with any means of continuous metallic 
conducters along her spars to the sea. Under these circumstances 
both ships were exposed to a heavy thunder-cloud, which overshadowed 
the surrounding sea. Now it happened that instead of lightning falling 
on the Asia, that is to say, the ship in which the supposed attractors 
were present, it struck with destructive violence upon the Powerful, 
not having any conductors; the fore-top-gallant-mast was shivered in 
pieces, the fore-topmast rendered unserviceable, and the foremast 
severely damaged. The Asia, on the other hand, escaped all damage, 
probably by the action of the conductors in rapidly dispersing the 
atmospheric electricity which overspread the ship. This case, there- 
fore, presenta to us a great natural experiment, which would, if 
possible, have been especially selected for determining the merits of 
the question under consideration. 

49. On examining other records relative to ships of the navy fitted 
with the new conductors, and exposed at the same time to thunder- 
storms in common with other vessels, not having such conductors, we 
find the following important instances : 

H.M. ship Minden, 74, was exposed to severe thunder and lightning 
at Hong Kong in August, 1842, during a typhoon; two flashes struck 
the mainmast. The electric fluid played about the conductors, which 
conveyed away a fearful stream of electrical fire, attended by a loud 
whizzing noise. At this time the electrical discharge fell on a large 
merchant ship; the John Barry, near the Minden, and shivered her 
foremast in pieces; several other merchant ships in the vicinity were 
also struck, and four men killed. 

H.M. ship For, 42, was struck by a severe flash of lightning at 
Colombo, in the East Indies, April 5th, 1847, which was carried off 
without damage by the conductors. At the same instant nearly a 
ean ship, the Bittern, near the Foz, was also struck, and much 


H.M. Southampton, during her last period of service in South 
America, 1850 to 1851, experienced many severe storms of thunder 
and lightning. Whilst off Monte Video a tremendous discharge of 
electricity fell one morning on the mainmast, about 5 a.M., which was 
transmitted without damage by the conductors. At the same time 
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several merchant ships without conductors, in company with the 
Southampton, were struck by lightning and severely damaged. 

We may add to these instances a recent occurrence at Plymouth, of 
& no less interesting character. On Wednesday, July 7, at 2 p.m., a 
heavy thunder-storm passed over Devonport and Hamoaze. The 
electrical discharge fell with explosive violence on the masts of H.M. 
ship St. George, 120, but no damage ensued; the shock was severely 
felt in the ship. The masts of H.M. ships Sansparcil, 90 guns, and 
Impregnable, 98, (the flag ship,) were also sensibly affected by the 
presence of the dense thunder-eluuds which overspread the harbour. 
At this instant forked lightning fell on a small yacht of 15 tons, 
belonging to Lieut. Hawkins, of the Jmpregnable, and moored within 
a hundred yards of the ship; the discharge shivered her topmast, and 
did other damage. A great number of marked cases of this character 
might be adduced in support of the principles we have already ex- 
pounded, (6,) and which must set the mind most completely at rest 
upon the question of any danger arising from the presence of efficient 
lightning conductors in ships. In fact, when we consider that light- 
ning strikes trees, rocks, and buildings of all kinds indiscriminately, 
and even the ground near them, we are compclled, upon every sound 
principle of the inductive philosophy, to discard the doctrine of “spe- 
cific attraction” in metals for the matter of lightning, and we must 
admit the futility of this vulgar objection to the use of lightning conduc- 
tors gererally. That such conductors “ provoke the shaft of heaven,” 
is the sugecstion of superstition rather than of science. 

[The remainder of this important article is unavoidably deferred for 
our next. | 


ATTACK ON THE CITY OF BASSEIN. 


Commodore George R. Lambert, R.N., Secretary to the Government 
of India, 
Her Mavesty’s ship For’s boat, at Bassein, May 20, 1852. 

Srr,—I request you may be pleased to inform the Governor General of 
India in Council that the Lieutenant General commanding the Forces having 
communicated his wish to make an attack on the city of Bassein, I placed a 
equailron of tour steamers at his disposal for this service. 

On the morning of the 17th inst., Lieutenant General Godwin, C.B., the 
Commander of the Forces, embarked in the squadron with 400 of Her Majesty’s 
51st regiment, 300 of the Yth regiment Madras Native Infantry, 60 Sappers 
and Miners, the Royal Marines, and a detachment of scamen with a field gun 
from H.M.». For. 

I Icft the naval force at Rangoon in charge of Commander Tarleton with 
the For, and went with my boai to the Tenasserim, in which steamer [ hoisted 
my broad pendant, and put to sea at two o’clock in the afternoon with the 
steamers named in the inclosure marked A. 

The Lieutenant General accompanied me in the Tenasserim. 

On the evening of the 2=th we anchored off the island of Negrais, at the 
entrance of the Basscin river, where the Plufo joined us. I had sent her on 
from Rangovn a day previously, as her small power could not have enabled her 
to keep up with the steam frigates. 
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At daylight on the 19th the squadron weighed and proceeded up the river, 
the Pluto, from her light drauzht, being ahead, showing the sounlings, 
The Tenasserim led, followed by the Sesustris and Muozuffer, at half a 
cable’s length distant. 

Ata few minutes after four o’clock in the afternocn the fortifications of 
Bassein appeared in sight, consisting of a very extensive mud tort, and a long 
line of stockade on the lett bank, on which the city stands, and a strong 
stockade round the pagoda, with a brick parapet fronting the river. Then in 
an admirable position on the right bank stood a very large stockade, mounting 
several cannon. ‘The enemy permitted the squadron to approach unmolested. 
At halt-past four, when abreast the stockade, [ made the signal to anchor. 
Immediately afterwards Lieutenant General Godwin expressed his wish to 
land tie troops, which was effected, in perfect order, in a very short period. 
They had scarcely formed, under the Lieutenant General’s direction, when a 
heavy tire was opened, both with cannon and musketry, from the varions 
stockades, which was instantly answered by a cheer from the party landed, 
who stormed and carried the pagoda. 

As soon as the enemy commenced firing, the ships opencd their fire on the 
different batteries. 

Observing the stockade opposite the town had been silenced, I directed 
Commander Campbell, of the Sesos/ris, to land with the boats of his own 
ship, and the Movzuffer’s, and to storin it, which he effected in gallant stvle, 
driving the Burmese from their guns with considerable loss to them in killed 
and wounded. 

Commander Campbell has called my special attention to the zeal and 
activity displayed on thi, occasion by Lieutenauts Kobinson and Lewis, of the 
Indian navy. 

At half-past five I had the satisfaction of hearing that the last and most 
formidable of the stockades had been carried, but not without considerable 
loss on our part, from the great resistance shown by the eacmy. 

Amongst those I have to enumerate as suiferers on this occasion, I have to 
name Lieutenant George W. Rice, of H.M.S. For, who received a severe and 
painful wound through the right band, whilst gallantly leading his party of 
seamen into the stockade. 

I feel it my duty also to mention the steady conduct of the Royal Marines, 
under the command of First Licutenant John Elliott, and I cannot conclude 
without expressing my best thanks to Commanders Cumpbell and Hewett, of 
the Indian navy, for the skill and abiity with which they brought their ships 
up a river which had hitherto been but imperfectly surveyed, tor a distance 
of more than sixty miles; nor can [ retrain tiom expressing now much © am 
indebted to Commanders Dicey and Burbank, of the B-ngal Marines, for the 
assistance I received from them, and I attribute our bemy able to perform 
this service without accident, to the careful and judicious manner with which 
the Commander of the Pluto went in advance, aud communicated the 
soundings. 

I cannot forbear bringing to his Lordship’s notice Mr. Trancis Duncan, 
second officer of the Tenasserim ; he was by the side of Lieut. Rice when he 
was wounded; and in storming the stockad: his conduct was most gallant. 

The most perfect unanimity prevailed between the two ser: ices. 

GrorGE R. LAMBERT, Commodore. 





Tue New Mart Service to tHe West Coast or AFRica. 
‘Tue contract for a direct steam communication by screw vessels with the coast 
of Africa, entered into in January last, by Mr. Macgregor Laird of Fenchurch- 
street, specifies that Mr. Laird shall convey mails, at the rate of not less than 
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eight knots an hour, once each way, every calendar month, between England 
and Fernando Po, by at least three steam vessels, with screw propellers, and 
with engines of minismum power of 220 horses, the vessel being of a construction 
and strength able to carry and fire such an armament as the Admiralty may 
deem requisite. All the steamers employed in the service are to touch at 
Madeira, Teneriffe, Goree, Bathurst, Sierra Leone, Monrovia, Cape Coast 
Castle, Accra, Whydah, Badagry, Lagos, Bonny, Old Calabar, and Cameroons 
on their outward passages, and Lagos, Badagry, Whydah, Accra, Cape Coast 
Castle, Monrovia, Sierra Leone, Bathurst, Go ee, Teneriffe, and Madeira, on 
their homeward ges, carrying and receiving mails that are to be delivered 
or received at the various places. One of the vessels is to put to sea from 

lymouth, or Liverpool, or Portsmouth, as may be hereafter determined by 
the Admiralty, once every month after the 3}st of August next, at an appointed 
time, with mails, and is to proceed to Fernando Po, touching at the intermediate 
ports; and another vessel once every month afier the 3lst of September 
next, from Fernando Po, with mails for Plymouth, or other such English ports 
to be hereafter determined, touching at the intermediate places. 


There are clauses in the contract authorising the Ad-niralty to alter the port 
of embarkation, and the day and hour of departure and arrival of ves:e's at all 
the places, on three mouths’ notice; and, with the consent of the contractor, 
to order the vessels to stop at other ports and deliver mails. An officer, or 
other person appointed by the Admiralty, is to be received on board as agent 
of the Admiralty, with authority to require the due exe-ution of the contract, 
and to determine as to proceeding to sea or putting into harbour, or as to the 
necessity of stopping to assist vesscls in distress. There are clauses with 
respect to the reception, accommodation, and victualling of naval officers, non- 
commissioned officers, engineers, suldiers of Artillery, and Sappers and Miners, 
as Admiralty passengers, for whom no charge is to be made by the contractor ; 
and, even when not Admiralty passengers, officers in her Majestys’ service are 
in all cases to be provided with passages in preference to private persons, and 
not to be charged more than those entitled to a passage at the public expense. 
Small kages, containing astronomical instruments, charts, medicines, wearing 
apparel, or other articles. are to be received on board as directed by the Admi- 
salty or their officers, and cunveyed to their destinations free of charge; and 
naval and other stores are to be conveyed and delivered at rates for private 
‘goods at never more than £3 per ton, as long notice as possible be:ng previously 
given to the contractor that such stores would be required to be sent. For the 

ithful performance of the service the contractor is to receive, for the first 
‘year, £23,250; second, £22,750; third, £22,250; fourth, £21,750; fifth, 
£21,250; sixth, £20,750; seventh, £20,250; eighth, £19.750; ninth, 
‘£19,250; tenth, £18,750; and for every subsequent year of the continuance 
of the contract, there is to be an annual reduction of £500 from the rate of the 
year immediately preceding. 


The payments are to be made quarterly, the first to become due at the termi- 
pation of three calendar months from the 1st of September next, at which time 
‘the service is appointed to commence. It is to continue for ten years; and if 
at the expiration of that term neither party shall have given notice that the 
contract will then cease, it will continue iu force until the expiration of a 
twelvemonth’s notice in writing. 

A further agreement was entered into between Mr. Lain! and the Admiralty, 
on the 3rd of March last, for the performance of an additional mail service, 
exclusive of that to Fernando Po. On the expiration of any twelve months’ 
notice which may be given by the Commissioners, the contractor is to provide 
an additional steam-vessel to proceed once yearly from the United Kingdom 
up one or more navigable rivers on the western coaat of Africa, stopping and 
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returning as directed by the Admiralty, the passengers to be provided for as 
under the previous contract. In consideration fur this additional service, the 
contractor is to be paid 4s. a mile fur every mile the vessel may proceed as 
required by the Admiralty. 


Tue Eastern Sream NaviaaTion Company. 


At the adjourned meeting of the shareholders of the Eastern Steam Navi- 
gation Company on the 12th July, a bold and adventurous proposition was 
made to the meeting on the part of, the directors, and which, if it can be real- 
ised, will introduce a new feature in the history of truns-Atlantic = team 
Navigation. 

The report that was read to the meeting suggested the possibility of making 
the voyage to Calcutta direct, vta the Cape ot Good Hope, in a shorter time 
than it 1s now made by the overland route, which it was stated required at 
present thirty-five days under the most favourable circumstances; whereas it 
was thought practicable by the directors to perform the entire distance by sea 
in from twenty-eight to thirty-two days. This was to be effected by the con> 
struction of steamers which would be propelled at the rate of from fifteen to 
seventeen knots an hour; and therefore it will be scen, that the success of the 
experiment depends upon this rate of speed being accomplished. If nothing 
more were to be gained than the saving of two or three days’ time on a voy- 

e to Calcutta, perhaps the experiment would be scarcely worth hazarding. 
The directors, however, expect to achieve more than this: with a most com- 
mendable spirit of independence, they wish to sail their vessels without the 
traminels that would necessarily result from a government subsidy. This 
would be one object gained, and a very important one for the country, and, 
perhars, for the Company also: it wouid be altogether unconnected with the 
steamers of the Austrian Lloyd’s Company. Again, it is proposed that these 
new steamers should be of a very large tonnage, to enable them to carry coals 
for the entire voyage, as well asa large amount of freight, to be charged at 
the same rete that goods are now paid for in sailing vessels. This alone would 
be a great benefit to our merchants engaged in the trade with India, although 
we must admit it might prove seriously damaging to those shipowners fe 
have built and fitted out so many splendid ships exclusively for this trade. 
Farthermore, it is stated that a large number o pos ih could be carried 
by these vessels, at about half the expence which the overland route now costs 
them. Setting economy aside, it would be a great convenience to many 
sengers, particularly where there is a family of children, if they could be at 
once housed in England for the entire voyage, and have no shifting until they 
arrived at Calcutta. The resolve to withdraw, if possible, “from the timid 
dependence on the bounty system,” as the report expresses it, is one worthy of 
the Company, and entitles it to every support which the public can give it. 

In these extraordinary days of science and invention, it would be ous 
to say what may not be-accomplished by steam power; nevertheless we can- 
not avoid expressing some doubt that a Calcutta voyage can be accomplished 
at the average s uired to realise the plan of the I'astern Steam Navi- 
gation Company. Without wishing to be too critical, we would say that to 
Bye a range of “‘ from fifteen to seventeen knots an hour,” as an average rate 
or such a long voyage, is dealing rather loosely with a calculation which 
would require a nearer approximation to accuracy. We admit that four days 
are allowed to cover any unavoidable delay arising from the state of the wea- 
ther, and in this way to meet the difference between fifteen and seventeen 
‘knots; but, taking an average of sixteen knots, it is clear to us that, consi< 
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dering the whole chances of such a voyage, the steamer, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, would require to be propelled at a speed of twenty knots an hour. 
We shall be rejoiced should it turn out that the science of steam-ship building 
has reached such perfection as to ee this, and we should be extremely 
sorry that any observations of ours should damp the energy of those who have 
resolved to make so noble an experiment.—Shzpping Gazette. 


THE SEARCH FOR Sir JoHN FRANKLIN. 


Commander Inglefield, in a letter to the Times, says :—“ The Isabel, screw 
schooner, of about 170 tons and 30 horse power, has been supplied to me with 
provisions for five years by Lady Franklin and the subscribers to Beatson’s 
expedition. I accept her, with the understanding she is my vessel, and that . 
all risk, expense, and responsibility, is with me. I purpose sailing on or about 
the Ist July ;—[she left Peterhead on the 10th ;|—procceding up Baffins Bay 
as far as Smiths and Jones Sound, (if practicable,) and returning down the 
west coast of Baffins Bay and Labrador, examining thoroughly those shores. 
I hope to complete the voyage this season.” 

The opinion we first expressed of the expeditions of Lieut. Pym and Mr 
Beatson appears to have been tolerably well founded. [very one knows the 
end of the first, and here is the end of the second. From the foregoing mu- 
dest announcement of Capt. Inglefield, we anticipate more than from all the 
expeditions which have yet Icft this country with the same object, and we 
shall look with anxious expectation for the result of his examination in cone 
nection with the fact of the two ships seen in the ice, and all the circumstances 
connected with them, as stated in our May number. 


NAvuTICAL NOTICES. 





Loss OF THE TYRIAN ON ELIZABETH REEF, AUSTRALIA. 


On the 16th September, 1851, the barque Tyrian, of London, under my 
command, sailed from Honolulu in Woahoo, Sandwich Islands, bound to 
Auckland, in New Zealand, and Sydney, with about one hundred tons of ge- 
neral cargo, and seventeen passengers. Continued my passage to the south- 
ward, with fine weather. On the sth October we made the westernmost of 
the Navigator Islands, and ran round the north end; and at noon were in 
latitude 13° 21’ south, Jongitude 172° 2’ west, with the south point S.S.E. 
seven or eight miles. We kept our course to the southward so as to pass be- 
tween the Friendly and Fecejee Islands; and on the 32th passed the meridian 
of Turtle Island, in lat. 19° 48’ south, long. 178° 38’ west. On the 27th, after 
a continuation of variable winds and unsettled weather, we made the great 
barrier at the entrance.of Auckland, and run up between the islands; at 5b. 
a.M., came to anchor in Commercial Bay, with the town of Auckland bearin 
south one mile. Here we landed a few packages of cargo, took on boar 
fourteen more passengers, some fresh stock, and filled up the water; and on 
the 6th November, sailed with the winds variable. Rounded the north end of 
New Zealand on the llth, with unsettled weather. On the 20th the weather 
set in with strong winds from the southwest, and got round to north in hard 
squalls; continued heavy weather to the 24th, at noon of which day Pyramid 
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bore W.b.N.4N. 22 to 24 miles, and Mount Gower, in Lord Howes Island, 
W.N.W. 12 to 14 leagues; the ship’s lat. 32° 2’ south, long. 159° 39’ east. 
On the 24th strong winds from S.W., which moderated at 4 a.m., and at noon 
to a calm: lat. acc. 30° 31’ S., long. 158° 52 E.; lat. obs. 30° 4’ 5., long. by 
chron. 159° 7’ E. When the ship’s position was marked on the chart, found 
Elizabeth Reef bearing west eight miles: sent a man to the masthead: saw 
breakers about one point on the port bow as far as the eye could reach bearing 
west. At lh. p.m., breakers were supposed to be seen ahead from aloft; but 
it being calm, and the sun strong, rendered it uncertain ; but from the position 
of the Rosetta Joseph lying high on the reef, she would have been seen be- 
fore the breakers. ‘The ship continued with her head N.W.b.W. until 4h. 
P.M., a light air sprung up trom the westward, and we got her head round to 
the southward, hauled the tacks down, and made all plain sail on the star- 
board tack; and at midnight we were going eight knots S.S.W.}W. On 
the reckoning being brought up to midnight, the ship was in lat. 30° 39’ S., 
long. 158° 27’ E. At ten minutes before one o’clock, the captain having pre- 
viously left the deck in charge of the first officer, with a fine breeze, a clear 
night, and smooth sea, ship going about eight knots, the ship run on Elizabeth 
Reef, with so much way on, that she turned the coral up on each side for 
about 150 feet, and hud five feet at the bow, twelve feet under the stern, and 
eight fect under the bilges ;—and a succession of rollers made her surge heavy 
on her port side. 

Finding there was no possibility of getting an anchor carried through the 
surf, and that little chance remained of the ship ever getting afloat, this being 
the day of new moon, as she dried forward at low water, atter a consultation 
with Capt. Birkenshaw, Capt. Sprags, and Mr. Wilks, and the first officer, it 
was arranged that the long boat should be fitted with a wash cloth fixed 
round the boat to stanchions secured to the gunwales, and put into the best 
poesible condition to enable her to start off for Sydney for assistance. 

On the 25th the boat was ready, with as much water and provisions as they 
eould safely carry. On the morning of the 26th left the ship in charge of 
Capt. Birkenshaw, well experienced ia the colonial trade, Capt. Sprags, Mr. 
Wilks, one seaman, two ladies, three children, three men passengers, with the 
first mate and two seamen belonging to the ship, for Sydney, a distance of 
450 miles. On the 2nd December, after a stormy passage, they arrived at 
Newcastle all sate, where the crew and passengers took the steam packet, and 
arrived at Sydney the same oe On the wreck being reported to the 
government, orders were given to the commander of H.M.S.V. Acheron, to 
proceed to her. 

As soon as the long boat left the ship, the captain with eight of the crew 
and twenty-one passengers, who remained on hoard, unbent the sails, and 
struck the topgallant masts, sending the rigging down. The ship having 
worked herself on the reef into a complete dock, kept her stern to the sea. 
The surf being heavy at half flood, beat the port side with heavy suryes, and 
made a clean breach over the stern, straining the ship so much, that the ump 
had to be kept going to keep the water from the cidling: We continued get- 
ting masts and rigging down to ease the ship as much as possible; but the 
water in her increased daily. 

On the 30th we made out a sail standing towards the reef, and in the after- 
noon she hove about and lowered two boats down, which, after a heavy two 
hours’ pull, reached us. She proved to be the Jane, whaler, of Sydney, 
Capt. Brazier. The boat took seventeen passengers, and intended to return 
the following morning to the wreck ; but when morning came it was blowing 
from the south-east, and no Jane was in sight. The ship was now surging 
heavily, the port covering board broken, and the deck much up amidships. 
She was making so much water, that the crew and four remaining passengers 
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kept at the pumps night and day, the sea making a clean breach over the 
stein. The cabin dark lights were all stove in, and the rollers sweeping all 
before them in the cabin. Finding my men exhausted at the pumps, and the 
water gaining on us, we got as any of the dry goods out of the after hold 
as possible, and stowed them on deck and between decks with a few bags of 
sugar and flour; then returned to the pumps, to keep as much water out of 
the al far possible, which was straining, and the hold beams all working 
from side to side. On the 4th the ship was full of water, washing up to the 
hold beams; four hundred bags of sugar, four hundred of flour, and one hun- 
dred and five boxes of tea, belonging to Mr. Nathan; with two hundred and 
forty of sugar, Mr. Robinson’s; one hundred and ninety-three bags of 
sugar, Watkins and Deans; all covered in the hold with water, and many 
other packages of cargo. 

On the th we made out a vessel standing to the south-west, which in the 
evening hauled towards the wreck, and came under the starboard side, where 
the sea was not so heavy. This was the ketch Molus, Capt. Cox, from the 
Feejee Islands, bound to athe Captain Cox was very ill; the boat was in 
charge of a Mr. Wright, who had lost his vessel in the Feejee Islands: this 

took four remaining passengers, and three of the seamen deserted the 
ship. We sent by her bread, flour, sugar, tea, and coffee, some wine, and a 
few bottles of porter for Capt. Cox, with three mail-bags, and one parcel from 
the Auckland Bank to the Union Bank, Sydney. At 6 P m., the Lolus bore 
away for Sydney, and I was now left with Mr. Humphries, two seamen, and 
two boys on the wreck. From the 6th to the 8th it continued with strong 
winds from the north, and continual aaa rollers kept straining the ship ; 
her hold beam stanchions all down, beams all adrift, main deck up, and every: 
appearance of the ship giving way. Still she remained with her stern to the 
surf, which continued heavy. 

On the 9th at 6, a™.. the rollers became heavier, the ship twisting and 
moving about in her bed. At 7, the port bottom gave way, the ballast, flour, 
sugar, provisions, and bales, water-casks, and floating packages, went 
through the bottom. The wreck now turned her broadside to the reef, and 
laid on it. Cut away the main and mizen masts, which fell across the reef; 
the sea took the boat from the bowsprit, and knocked her to pieces; the sea 
making a clean breach over the ship, and rollers through the bottom. The 
crew lashed themselves to the weather stanchions on the poop. At 9, the 
tide falling, the ship easicr, and rollers not so heavy. At 9 30, observed the 
emoke of a steamer to the westward, hauling round towards the wreck; and 
when within four or five miles of us, she lowered a whale-boat down, with 
eight men and an officer, who had come from H.M. steamer Acheron. They 
pulled into the entrance of the reef, and launched the boat over an inner ridge, 
and came up the lagoon inside the reef to within about a cable’s length of the 
ship, when two of our crew were sent from the wreck to her, with a request 
for assistance to remove two valuable packages then on the deck. The in- 
structions of the commander, and the difficulty of getting the beat over a reef 
of sand, made it impossible to take any article; and as signal was made by the 
Acheron to leave the wreck immediately, we got into the boat, and pulled 
along the inner edge of the reef. All hands got out and launched the boat 
over a reef of coral, and we then passed through the entrance. A second 
whale-boat from the steamer was met on our return; and in half an hour we 
were on board the Acheron. After steaming an hour and a half to the north- 
ward, the fires were banked up, and the vessel lay by under fore and aft sails, 
so as to be in a good position for the wreck in the morning. 

We shaped a course anxiously for the reef’ on the following morning, with- 
out seeing it, especially as the Rosetta Jesop was ha a wreck on it, and 
would be visible at the distance of ten miles in so clear a morning. But we 
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continued our course until noon, when the altitude gave the lat. 29° 34’S., 
long. 159° 24’ E.; which lay the steamer nineteen miles north, and fifteen 
east of the reef, showing that we had been set by a strong current. In conse- 
pene of this current, Commander Hathwait, finding there was only three 

ys coal on board, and little prospect of saving any thing from the wreck, 
gave orders to make the best of the way to Sydney, which was done, and we 
arrived there on the 13th, aid landed t' e four remaining crew. 

Having remained by the wreck for fifteen days, I will endeavour to give a 
description of this dangerous reef, the only account of which I had from 
Horsburgh Directory. It appears to have been seen by the ships Claudine 
and Marquis of Hastings, and stated to lay in Jat. 30° 5’S, long. 159° 00’ 
E., to be of a quadrangular form, three miles in circuit, and the east side of 
the reef extending about N.N.E. and 3.S.W. one mile; but the greatest ex- 
tent is from W.N.W. to E.S.E. By good observations where the T'yrian 
wreck lay on the reef, I made the lat. 29° 36’ S., lonz. 159° 7’ E. The Ro- 
setta Joseph wreck bearing by compass west six miles, which gave that ship’s 
lying in lat. 29° 55'S., and in long 159°0' E. From the position of the 

‘yrian, the north-enst point of the reef, E.b.S.4S. by compass distance one 
and a half mile, from this point the reef trends round to the south and by west 
for about seven or eight miles, and then round to the westward and north- 
ward towards the wreck of the Rosetta Joseph six or seven miles, from the 
Rosetta Joseph to the northern extremity of the reef about three miles; from 
this point of the reef the Tyrian bears E.S.E. six or seven miles, making a 
circuit round the reef about twenty-four miles. 

At about two miles from where the Tyran lies, ina W.N.W. direction, 
there is an entrance into the reef a quarter of a mile wide, with deep water; 
but it narrows as you get it. At this entrance H.M. ship Acheron'’s boat 
passed, and pulled up the lagoon inside of the outer reef. 

This is an extensive lagoon, having apparently about two or three feet 
water in it at low springs. We had but little to spare in pulling the whale- 
boat from the wreck; it was then dead low water, and the reef dry, so that 
the crew stepped from the boat on the reef. At low water neap tides there is 
about three feet water on the reef, and not a dry spot to be seen; nothing 
but a dreary foam of breakers all round the outside of the reef. 

Since the trade has been opened between the colonies and California, the 
Rosetia Joseph and the Tyrian have been wrecked on it. There have been 
besides some narrow escapes, arising from strong currents, more particularly 
during the full aad change of the moon In the south-west part of the la- 
goon are several patches of coral; and at the last quarter ebb at spring tides, 
in a fine calm day, they loom high; but at half flood nothing is to be seen 
but a sheet of water throughout the lagoon, surrounded by breakers. During 
the time that I remained on the reef, [ frequently observed the distance from 
which the breakers could be seen by night; when very high, this was about 
two miles, but when moderate, not more than one mile. It is high water at 
full and change at twelve o’clock, and rises nine feet at the highest tide. 

The reef abounds with fish; many we canght were of fine quality ; and it 
also swarms with sharks. 

TxHos. RoBinson, 
Late Master of the barque Tyrian of London. 


The Acheron steam vessel had been set in an E.N.E. direction by the cur- 
rent in the vicinity of the reef thirty-seven miles in sixteen hours while on 
the east side of it; and W.N.W. twelve miles in ten hours on the western 
side; which leads me to infer that this was the cause of the loss of the Tyrian. 
By good observations made on board, I ;lace the north part of the reef in 
latitude 29° 50’ S., longitude 158° 59’ 45” E.; eastern extreme, lat. 29° 63’ 
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45’ &., long. 159° 4’ 45” E The reef extends in an E.S.E. and W.N.W. 
direction for at least fifteen miles, and six to eight miles north and south. 
(Signed) NAPOLEON SEWIL, 
Master of H.M. steam vessel Acheron. 
On the 16th December the Jane arrived at Sydney, when I called upon 
Capt. Brazier; he said, after taking my passengers on board, and boats hoisted 
up, he made sail to keep his ship in a pesition for the wreck in the morning ; 
but when daylight appeared neither the wreck nor the reef was in sight. 
When the altitude was taken at noon, found the ship thirty-two miles to the 
westward of the reef, and for eight days endeavoured to make the reef, and 
obliged at last to bear up for the coast. I mention this to show how vessels 
may be hove out of their reckoning by this.unknown current. 
es lead is of little use, as there is deep water up to the breakers all round 
e reef. 


SuxyKen Rock orr Browns IsLanp, AUCKLAND, NEw ZEALAND. 


Notick TO MaRinErs.—To the Editor of the Southern Cross. Sir,— 
Pcrhaps you will have the goodness to notify through your paper the exist- 
ence of a rock hitherto uuknown in the direct track of vessels sailing through 
Waikeki passage. I hope, however, that the government will not lose an 
time in having a buoy placed upon it; but in the interim your noticing it 
might be of service. The I/:omama struck on the rock at ] p.m. of the 10th 
ultimo, and remained fast for two hours exactly ; it was quite low water when 
she went on, and the flood tide took her off with I hope a very slight damage 
She was drawing 10 feet 6 inches, and on the rock there was only 9 feet 
water. The rock bears nearly N.W. of Browns Island, and is about a third 
of the passage across towards the island from Rangitoto, so that vessels should 
keep well off from the Rangitoto shore. The schooner was running out of 
the harbour with a fine wind at the time she struck. Your dbedient servant, 

J. S. MacraRLaye. 

We republish the following notice from the Government Gazette referring 
to the rock on which the I/:omama struck. ‘‘ Notice to Mariners.—A sunken 
rock, between Browns Island and Rangitoto, about a quarter of a mile from 
the latter, should be avoided by vessels taking the Waikeki pete A tem- 
porary buoy has been placed on the same. Magnetic bearings: From south- 
ern extreme of Motutapa, S.W.4S.; centre of Browns Island, N.W.4jN.; 
and Peak of Rangitoto, S.E.b.EZE. Isaac J. Burgess, Acting Harbour 
Master.",—New Zealander, Nov. 19, 


Sunxen Roce orF Care Itapacorora, Coast of BRazit. 


Lreot. R. H. Danton, commanding H.M. S. V. Rifleman, has reported the 
position of a sunken rock off Point Itapacorvya, at the entrance of the anchorage 
of Armagao, awash at! low water. Its gre:test length is about 30 feet north and 
south, with the following compass bearings -— 


Point Itapacoroya...... S060 06 65s ccessdscceces &.9.W. EW. 
A small bluff Point, north of Itapacoroya about 
S00 Jats ce scwasagivresdeeee ss eeeees s  S.W.aWv. ! mile 


Island Feya ......ccccceseccccccecesrcsscee N.W.b W.4AW. 
This island is a good guide for vessels entering or leaving the anchorage of 
Armagao: keeping the island open off Armagao Point, will lead to a goud 
derth to the southward of the rock. : 
There is from 5 to 73 fathoms within twenty yards around it. Between the 
rock and Point Itapacoroya the depths are 6, 64, 7, and 8 fathoms mud, withia 
Gfty yards of the Point. 
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Batavia.—The Netherland government has advertised the following notice. 
With the view of preventing those accidents which arise from the ignorance 
of pilots concerning measures adopted by the Netherland government in the 
East Indies, for the purpose of warning vessels of dangers at certain seasons, 
and particularly during the whole of the westerly monsvon, in entering and 
leaving the canal at Batavia, tlie following notice has been published by order 
of the Minister of the Netherland government in the journa's of Java: 

‘‘ When the surf at the jetty is so heavy as to render dangerous the entrance 
or departure of ships from the canal, a white flag will be huisted, not only on 
the Observatory, but also at the mizen-mast head of the guard-ship of the 
port of Batavia, and also at the palace of Weltereden. Besides which Mar- 
ryatt’s signal, No. 5681, will also be hoisted at the said Observatory. 

‘“ It is expressly recommended to the commanders of ships to give the neces- 
sary orders to their officers, not to send any boat away to land, either at the 
jetty or in any other part of the bay, when the above signals are flying.” 


TRIAL OF ANCHORS OF ALL NatTions.—The late trial of anchors on dry 
ground at Sheerness, we consider to be of so little importance, that we cannot 
find space for it. A good account of it appeared in the United Service 
Gazette, and a graphic illustration of the mode adopted, will be found in the 
London Illustrated News of the same date. The second series of experiments, 
which touk place on the beach of the Garrison Point at Sheerness on the 23rd 
inst., is somewhat more interesting to the readers of the Nautical, the Lan 
ceedings of which, as well as that to take place at the Nore, will be duly 
preserved by us. 





New Books. 


A Description oF [stanpS In THR WesrErn Pacrric Ockan, North and 
South of the Equator; with Sailing Directions. Together with their 
Productions, Manners and Customs of the Natioes, and Vocabularies 
of their various Languages. By Andrew Cheyne.—J. D. Potter, 
31, Poultry. 


Is this little unpretending volume we have abundant proof of the advantage of 
making notes and observations in parts of the world little known, and embodying 
them with other information coucerning the same places, for the benefit of 
society at large. Captain Cheyne has here shown himself in the light of an 
intelligent commander, and a well-educated gentleman for the station which he 
holds, who, having learnt the value of such information as he has here thrown 
together, has done good service to his brother officers by giving them the 
results of his observation in a distant part of the world, that is destined shortly 
to become more prominent than it has been in the annals of our intercourse 
with foreign parts. True, he may have culled a leaf here and there from 
the Nautical, to which he has himself been a gvod contributor, and to which 
he is therefore justly entitled ; but on such new ground, and with the wants of 
seamen, before him he has produced avolume which can be opened nowhere 
without yielding desirable information. __ 

There is some good advice, as well as intormation, in the following extract 
relating to 

Tue Eppystone Istanp, NEw Georoi1a.—The Eddystone Island is of 
small extent, elevated 1036 feet on its west side, and situated in lat. 8° 18’ S., 
long 156° 30’ 40” E. A small low island lies off its south-east side, connected 
to it by a shallow bar at each end of the channel, with deep water between. It 
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-has a small harbour on its north-west side, formed by reefs with a snug cove, 
nearly land-locked, at its head. A vessel can moor to the trees, in the cove, 
where she will be completely sheltered from all winds, and lie as safe as ina 
dock. I visited this island in 1844, in the brig Nazad, and lay in this harbour 
for six weeks, collecting sulphur and trading for tortoise-shell and biche de 
mer; while there I made a plan of it. I was there in the months of February 
and March, and we experienced very bad weather during the greater part of 
our stay ; indeed for the four last weeks of it, we had nothing but a continuance 
of north-west gales, with violent squalls, and thick hazy weather. I found 
three runaway sailors living on it, who had been on shore for some time ; and 
‘as they had acquired a considerable knowledge of the language during their 
stay, | found them useful as interpreters, and got a deal of information from 
them with regard to the general character of the natives of New Georgia. 

The Eddystone island is of volcanic formation. It is well wooded but very 
rocky, and mountainous on its west side; and all its southern shore is charac- 
terised by high rocky cliffs, generally inaccessible. On its south-west part, a 
large quantity of silpliae might be easily collected, which the natives would 

" carry down in baskets to the stony beach, and it could be brought round to the 
cove in boats in fine weather. Two or three tons might be collected daily. 
It is found near the surface, intermixed with clay, about half way up the hill, 
on the top of which is the crater of an extinct volcano. The ground is quite 
hot in the vicinity of the sulphur, and steam issues throngh the fissures of the 
rocks in sme places. I also observed several hot springs near the beach. 

The soil of the Eddystone is either very indifferent, or the natives pay little 
attention to its cultivation, as its vegetable productions are of a very inferior 
quality. The cultivated plants and trees are, cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, bananas, 

- sugar-cane, betel-nut and sweet potatoes. The latter is largely cultivated, but 
they seldom grow to any size, and are of a very indifferent quality. 

Although this island, and the greater part of New Georgia, cannot furnish 
any supplies (except cocoa-nuts) for the refreshment of whalers, yet I know of 
no islands in the Pacific where so much tortoise-shell can be procured. Whalers 
usually get from one and a half to three pounds of shell from the natives for a 
small hatchet or tomahawk ; and from personal experience, I believe that a 
ebay well acquainted in the trade, with an assortment of suztable goods on 

oard, might procure in three or four months, (by making the circuit of the 
islands in the proper season,) fully two thousand four hundred pounds of 
tortoise-shell. The reefs around New Georgia, and the eastern part of New 
Guinea, produce biche de mer of the first quality; and sandal-wood has been 
seen on an island not very far from the Eddystone. Pearl oysters of a large 
size, are also to be found in abundance on the reefs. Excellent ginger grows 
on all the islands of this Archipelago. The Eddystune island, although 
appearing insignificant as regards trade, on comparison with the neizhbouring 
islands, must, on account of its natives being on friendly terms with F.uropeans, 
(which their neighbours are not,) become the chanrel of communication with 
the larger islands of New Georgia, and strangers should procure pilots and 
interpreters at the Eddystone, before going to any of the other islands, as the 
charts in uve at present are utterly useless, and likely to run a stranger into 
danger, if he steers by them. New Georgia consists of a number of islands, 
with wide channels amongst them, whereas it is laid down in the chart as one 
large island. The Eddystone natives are well acquainted with these, as they 
often go upwards of a hundred miles from home, in their large canoes, on war 
expeditions. 

e goods most suitable for New Georgia, are axes, adzes, tomahawks, blue 
cloth, calico, smal! beads of all colours, cheap straw hats, knives, chisels, fish- 
hooks, gimblets, looking-glasses, boxes, &c. ; and at the Eddystone, in addition 
to the above, muskets, flints, cartouch-boxes, gunpowder, and lead. 
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The Eddystone natives, and those of New Georgia generally, are in stature 
rather below the middle size. Their complexion is quite black, and their hair 
similar in appearance to that of the African negroes; yet they have nothing of 
the negro cast of countenance about them, but resemble more the Papuans of 
New Guinea in their general appearance. 

Both sexes are fond of ornamenting their persons with necklaces and belts, 
composed of small glass beads, tastefully braided on a string. The chiefs and 
great warriors wear a number of rings on each arm, made from a gigantic cockle 
found on the reefs. These rings are so highly prized, and so difficult to be 
obtained, as often to occasion war between the different tribes; and human 
life is considered of so little value by the natives of this archipelago, that one 
of these rings can command the head of any individual; therefore those who 
have got them are possessed of much poweys, and are consequently much 
dreaded. These natives have the lobes of their ears perforated, and the males 
distend them to such an immense size, as to insert round blocks of pairted 
wood more than three inches in diameter. When at war they paint their faces 
and br-asts with some white pigment, which gives them a most horrible appear- 
ance. They all chew betel-nut, and their teeth are quite black in consequence. 
They use an aromatic leaf and lime as condiments, similar to the Malays. 

With regard to the general character of the New Georgia natives, nothing 
can be said in their favour. They are, without exception, the most treacherous 
and blood-thirsty race in the Western Pacific, and most notorious for canni- 
balism. They are so addicted to the latter propensity at many of the islands, 
that human flesh actually forms their chief article of diet. I have been most 
disgusted, on visiting some of their houses, to observe human heads, arms, and 
legs, suspended from the rafters. At the time of my visit, the Eddystone 
natives had just returned from a war expedition, in which they had come off 
conquerors ; and had brought home with them—i-cluding men, women, and 
children—no less than ninety-three human heads! ©n my first landing, I 
was horrified to observe those very heads hanging along the wa'l plates of their 
war-canve house. 

‘These natives are so treacherous 2nd rapacious in their habits, that they have 
generally their houses built on the most inaccessible spots they can pick out, 
so as to guard against being taken by surprise in the night. 

The canoes of this archipelago are well constructed, and carry from three to 
thirty men, according to size. They are built of thin boards, sewed together, 
and are timbered throughout their length. They are shaped soimethiny like a 
whale-boat, and are the swiftest canoes in the Pacific. The stem and stern- 
post of the war-canoes project upwards six or eight feet, and are decorated with 
shells and feathers. Some of them are inlaid with mother-of-pearl shells 
about the bow and stern. They have neither outrigger nor sail, but are pro- 
pelled by paddles. 

The Eddystone natives go sometimes as far as Murray’s Island, in these 
canoes, on war expeditions.* The chiefs of New Georgia appear to possess 
very little authority, nor do the natives pay much re-pect to them. I had an 
instance of this while at the Eddystone. I gave the head chief a present on 
my arrival; but he was afraid to take it openly on shore, and came for it in 
the night unknown to his countrymen. He related many instances of chiefs 
having been poisoned by their dependents after having received presents from 
ships; and said his countrymen were in general so covetous, that they would 
murder any one, even their own friends, fur the sake of obtaining a tomahawk, 
or a few pieces of iron hoop. The dress of the males consists of a slight 
covering of tappa tied round the loins ; but that of the females is most ludicrous, 
and indescribadle, 


© Their arme consist of tomahawke, spears, clubs, shields made of rattans, and bows and arrows ; 
the latter are poisoned. 
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Sperm-whales frequent the shores of New Georgia, New Ireland, Malanta, 
and Bougainville’s Island, during the months of October, November, December, 
and January ; but it is hardly safe to chase them near the shores of Bouka, as 
the natives of that island have often attacked whele-boats when at a distance 
from their ship; therefore strangers lowering boats after whales, when near any 
of these islands, should be particularly on their guard, and have two or three 
muskets in each boat. 

I shall now conclude these remarks with a few hints to strangers regarding 
the precautions to be uwbserved when trading with these natives Although I 
have advised those who intend trading at New Georgia to procure pilots and 
interpreters at the Eddystone, yet [ would by no means recommend strangers 
to put much confidence in their professions, nor to believe half what they say. 
They may do very well t> point out where such a vessel anchored, or where 
tortoise-shell may be procured ; but their knowledge of the harbours and shoals 
is very limited. Ifthe weather is clear, no danger need be apprehended ; as 
an experienced officer on the fore-topsail-yard can see all dangers, when the 
sun is not ahead. Nor would I advise a ship touching at the Eddystone to 
allow any natives on deck, except the two highest chiefs, whose names are 
Meno and Lobie When trading at the other islands, and before allowing any 
eanoes alongside, heave your ship to with her head off shore. Then station 
your men aruund the vessel, at equal distances, well armed; and instruct them 
Lot to allow any natives on deck ; at the same time caution them particularly 
not to point their muskets at them, for should they do so, you will in all prob- 
ability receive a shower of poisoned arrows from the canoes. If possible, keep 
all the canoes under the stern; and allow no person but one of yonr officers 
to banter with them. 

As the success of your voyage depends entirely on keeping on peaceable 
terms with the natives of the different islands you may visit, you should take 
care not to be the first azgressor. Therefore, take nothing from them without 
payment, not even a cocoa-nut, nor so much as a bundle of grass ; and if they 
refuse to take the price you offer, return the article immediately. Should you 
anchor in any of the harbours of New Georgia, allow none of your crew liberty 
on shore, no matter how frieudly the natives may appear, as there is always 
more or less danger attending it. Although a run on shore might conduce 
much to the health of the crew, yet it must be dispensed with at these islands. 
In trading with these natives, you will have to submit to many insults, and 
must be particularly careful not to strike or offend the chiefs—insizniticant as 
they appear to be; for if you do so, the consequences may lead to bloodshed, 
the ruin of the voyage, and perhaps a general massacre of all on board.* The 
Eddystoue is called by the natives Simbo. 


ATLANTIC AND TransaTLantic Sxetcues, Afloat and Ashore. By Captain 
McKinnon, R.N., Author of Steam Warfare in the Parana,—In 2 vols. 
Colburn, London. 


A Tour in the United States of America, and a visit to the remote settlements 
on the Lakes, form the fertile field of observation that has employed the pen of 
our author in these two volumes. Captain McKinnon is already favourably 
known to us as the author of ‘Steam Operations in the Parana,” written in 
an off-hand, free, and amusing style. He sees everything with an unprejudiced. 
eye, and inquires into everything with a tongue that could pick a lock, as he was 
once agreeably informed in our presence, a compliment which he did not fail 
to appreciate. And if he goes on picking the locks of knowledge and infor- 
mation as he has begun, in the works to which we have alluded, and giving 


@ Several vessels have been captured by the natives of this archipelago, and their whole crews 
massacred. : 
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them to us as he has done, he will be justly entitled to the credit of being a 
very useful, if not a very agreeable writer. The volumes before us abound 
with amusing remarks on New York, Baltimore, Washington, and Boston— 
the company, manners, and customs there—not omitting especially the several 
dockyards; and cont:asts, favourable and unfavourable, between all he found 
there and all he left here, are as thick as seaweed in the Atlantic. But we 
must leave these to our readers for the present. We may hereafter find space 
for some of the remarks which they will find in these amusing volumes 


Enciisah Yacuts axnp AMERICAN CLIPPERS —On Friday evening the 4th 
instant, Mr. Scott Russell delivered a lecture before the members of the Royal 
Institution on English Yachts and American Clippers. England, he observed, 
wrapped up in her prejudices and relying upon tradition and experience, had 
been excelled in the art of ship-bnilding by the Americans, who followed in 
this matter common sense and the laws of nature for their guides. He, however, 
believed it was only neces-ary for us to be as-ured of our present inferiority, 
to pro?ace a stimulus that should result in placing us first in the competition. 
A preminm under the old British law of tonnage had been held out to the 
construction of bad ships, and our yacht clubs adopting this law had increased 
the evil. The present, or new British law of tonnage, the lecturer considered 
totally free from the injustice of the previous law, and eminently calculated to 
beget an improved model of merchant ships. There was a time when speed 
need not be considered a necessary quality in merchant ships, which were held 
to be goud in proportion to the amount of cargo they would stow away—with 
no reference to speed, and but little to safety. Now, however, since the dis- 
covery of gold at the antipodes, speed was more than ever an object, and: 
therefore under the stimulus thus begotten, the lecturer predicted the building 
of ships within the next ten years very far exceeding in size and speed any we 
had al:eady seen.. Twenty miles an hour he believed would not be an extra- 
ordinary speed for the new race of vessels, and their length might amount to 
500 feet. In point of fact, the langer a ship the safer, the swifter, the better 
was she, provided only her materials be strong enough to withstand the 
increased strain. By adopting iron instead of wood as ship-building material, this 
necessary degree of strength might be secured. 

The total number of British ships built in 1849 was 1462, with tonnage 
245,130; in 1850, 1439, with tonnage 262,483 ; in 1851 (exclusive of vessels 
built in the plantations, of which no return has been received), 702, with 
152,653 tonnage. 

It appears from a return to parliament that in 1841 the number of British 
vessels which had entered the port of London engaged in the foreign trade was 
4,016 sailing and 626 steamers; and in 10 years—in 1851—the number was 
5,190 sailing and 1,403 steamers; while of foreign vesvels there were in 184) 
1,927 sailing and 72 steamers; and la-t year the number had increased to 3,474 
Sailing and 274 steam vessels. 

QUEEN ADELAIDE NavaL Fuyp.—As announced in our June number, a 

nd fancy bazaar in aid of this fund (established for the relief of orphan 

aughters of officers of the Royal navy and marines) was held at the Royal 
sospital, Greenwich, under the especial patronage of her Majesty the Queen, 
the Duchess of Gloucester, the Duchess of Kent, the Duchess 0 Cambridge, 
and many of the most distinguished members of the nobility. The event was 
evidently regarded in the town as one of unusual importance, and the ap- 
Proaches to the hospital were gaily decorated with flags and other ornaments 
“Ppropriate to an exhibition of this nature ; whilst the spacious quadrangle of 
a building was occupied by a very large concourse of people, amongst whom 
‘ re many ladies of rank and distinction. The scene was one of considerable 

nterest, and it seemed a matter of doubt whether the great attraction of the 

Y was to be found in the promenade on the green sward, or in the interior 
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of the building, where the important objects of the day’s pleasure were more 
especially promoted. One entire wing of the hospital was devoted to the 
pu-poses of the bazaar, and although the space appeared somewhat limited, 
owing to the large influx of company, the effect was at once brilliant and 
picturesque. The stalls were presided over by the Marchioness of Hastings, 
the Viscountess Valentia, the Ladv Caroline Legge, Lady Mary Legge, Lady 
Ann Legge, the Hon. Lady Capel, Lady Adam, Lady ufort, y llart, 
and other ladies of title distinguised for their devotion to charitable objects. 
Their ladyships ashes dir the duties imposed upon themselves with an amount of 
zeal and earnestness which would have done honour to many a “ stall-keeper’’ 
whose object was to secure ‘“‘custom” for a more exacting taskmaster than 
they were on this occasion called upon to serve. The various articles offered 
for sale were displayed to the best possible advantage, and their merits 
descanted upon with the most tempting elegance of language. The scene was 
enlivened by the joint exertions of the Royal Marines and the juvenile band of 
the Royal Hospital Schools, whose performances produced a most cheering 
and inspiriting cffect, as the company promenaded the grounds within the 
precincts of the building. The result of the day’s entertainment was very 
successful for the objects of the charity. 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory. 
From the 2ist of June, to the 20th of July, 1852. 
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saa degrees: depth of rain fallen = 4°54 Inches. 
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On ARMING THE MERCANTILE STEAM MARINE; oR, EwnopyineG a 
MARITIME MILITIA FOR THE PRESERVATION OF TIE COUNTRY IN 


THE EVENT OF A SUDDEN DECLARATION OF WaR.—By Kennett 
B. Martin, Master Muriner. 


Such was the proposition a short time before the dissolution of Par- 
liament, and Mr Anderson, M.P., made the following trite and com- 
prehensive remark :—“ The advantages of his plan were, that it would 
not in the least interrupt our national commerce, and that the force to 
be thus created could never be used for aggressive purposes.” 

It is fair to ask, are the blue jackets (as in auld lang syne) to be 
placed, in time of need, in the van of their country’s defensive arma- 
ments? After all the opinions as to manning the Navy, and the use- 
lessness of the merchant scamen to that end, is Parliament requested 
to give them arms, and to make them the conservators of their coun- 
try’s liberties—let that pass! It is cheering to perceive, that the 
words of experience are appreciated, and were quoted in the House of 
Commons, upon that occasion. Let us reconsider them: his Grace 
the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports had declared, ‘We have no 
defence, no hope of defence, excepting in our fleet ; and if it be true that 
the exertions of the ficet alone are not sufficient, we are not safe for 
one week after a declaration of war.” 

Who canMoubt this? Who, with a particle of common sense, does 


not perceive that the position of a kingdom must always determine 
NO. 9.—VOL. XXI. 3.N 
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what is its legitimate defence? Or, why has not Prussia a fleet? and 
why has Prussia such an imposing and effective standing army? 
Prussia is insulated by military states, and her circumvallation is a 
continued line of military frontier. Au contraire, Britain’s empire,— 
itself, its colonies,—composed of numerous islands, all require the iron 
arm of naval power to preserve and protect them from foreign aggres- 
sion. As a consequence, her maritime population is immense; their 
boyhood’s pastime is in the roaring surf. It enters into their earliest 
associations; and they look upon that field of peril as their own ;—a 
field where, to quote the poet’s patriotic effusion, 


‘¢ A Drake once made her mistress of the deep 
And bore her name in thunder round the world!” 


A field where they always expected and desired to contend, if neces- 
sary, with their country’s foemen: and to arrest them in any attempt 
to violate the sanctity of that soil which for centuries has been pre- 
served from the profanation of invading armies. And have we then 
resigned ourselves to the idea that ere long the miseries of war await 
us, and are really impending over our long protected hearths and 
altars? If for some wise purpose Almighty Justice has decreed the 
declension of a mighty empire! If He, in whose hands are the des- 
tinies of men and nations, should afflict our rulers with a judicial 
blindness, and prostrate our beloved country, her ships, her commerce, 
her colonies, and maritime supremacy, we must be resigned; and the 
next generation will become the citizens of an inferior power! Such 
has been the fate of nations, such may be ours! But let us hope and 
trust that although great indeed are our short-comings, yet are we not 
still the rallying point of civil and religious freedom? Is it not con- 
sistent with the dearest interests of humanity to believe that the fiat 
and beneficence of an overruling Providence had raised this island of 
skin-clad warriors to its present beautiful position among the nations 
as the sanctuary of all that is temporarily and spiritually valuable to 
man !—Let us then hope! And while we have faith in our country’s 
cause, let us not neglect, or suffer to die out, her latent energies! Let 
us not be led astray by the Utopian idea, that a millenium of peace 
is at hand, while nine tenths of the human race are anti-christian, and 
thousands of our fellow countrymen regard with a divided allegiance 
the honours and interests of our father land. But, thanks to those 
ancestors who secured to us our liberties, our immediate frontier has 
few indeed among its people who halt between two opinions, and are 
always prepared to grapple with any sudden emergency. And why? 
Were they not always appealed to instanter when insulting nations let 
loose the dogs of war? ‘Time will show. And let us now contem- 
plate the means we at present possess to keep the marauder from our 
doors. And trust to Heaven to inspire the minds of our senators with 
wisdom, and the hearts of our people with loyalty and devotion to 
Queen and country. y 

Let us bear in mind, that if once we, as a nation, become weak, 
every puny beast will kick at the sick lion; and that meteor flag, so 
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long the dread of the slaver and the pirate, will, in every distant sea, 
be treated with contemptuous insult. Let us consider, then, whether 
it would not be better policy to begin to fortify ourselves with our 
sailing ships. Let us consider the arena they occupy in distant voy- 
ages upon the chess-board of the world; and the terrific retaliation 
they could inflict, if properly equipped, upon any nation at present in 
existence who dared to threaten us with invasion. For, be it remem- 
bered, when Hannibal made an incursion into the Roman states, that 
skilful and warlike nation instantly sent their eagles to Carthage: and 
our sea eagles, if we do not clip their wings, would be still more ex- 
cursive! Let us then suppose that every British merchant ship, above 
& given tonnage, was obliged to carry an armament; not the trumpery 
old guns we too often see, mounted upon rotten carriages, for mere 
show ; one long tom upon a circle is worth a whole tier of them, espe- 
cially with a well trained seaman gunner to give it effect. There was 
once an instance of a fleet of piratical Malay prahus retreating from a 
merchant ship, whose captain coolly singled out their chief for his 
victim with a rifle bullet. How much more telling, then, would have 
been the effect, if the pirate admiral’s craft had been cut asunder at 
long range by a well directed shot ! 

Let every armed ship, then, carry an expert seaman gunner, to in- 
struct the officers and crew. How could their time be better employed 
in running before the listless trade winds than in learning the noble 
art of self-defence under proper training, not only with artillery, but 
with small arms? I meet with men continually on board American 
merchantmen, who have been thus trained in our gunnery ships, and 
served their stated period upon a foreign station in our men-of-war. 
Surely it would be wise to secure their services to our own flag and 
country. We might then laugh at piratical attempts in or upon our 
distant colonies, and meet them by the combined action of our mer- 
chant ships. And this discipline might be achieved at a comparatively 
trifling expense to the nation. The seaman gunner thus borne upon 
the ship’s books, might receive an annual bounty of Five Pounds, 
funded in his name, at saving’s-bank interest, in the treasury of 
Greenwich Hospital, till his return from each voyage ; this, in addition 
to his pay for the performance of all his duties on board as an able 
seaman, would, I believe, be found a sufficient inducement. 

Such men, thus looking homeward for their reward, would be a 
check upon unruly spirits, would always be found by the side of the 
officers. 

And now let us see and consider the check mate this great maritime 
country would give to any wild speculator in the desperate game of 
war. Be it remembered, we have colonies and courts of judicature in 
every region of the earth; and in whatever sea a ship was captured, 
we could proceed immediately to condemnation, by legalizing those 
colonial courts to carry into effect such powers immediately on the 
breaking out of a war. These are pieces on the chess-board which 
other nations do not possess, except in an infinitely inferior degree. 

And the present march of science has incalculably increased all the 
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powers of simultaneous action. Steam and electricity would re-echo 
the call to arms,—measured by minutes only in the three kingdoms, 
and only by days and weeks to distant colonies. Well, we have been 
told by a gallant officer, “That London might be invested before pre- 
paration could be made for effective defence.” But he should in cour- 
tesy have proposed some plan of operations by which we might give 
our foes “a Rowland for their Oliver.” But perhaps he believes that 
London invested England would be won! Forbid it, Heaven! The 
wealth of London would retreat faster than they could follow it; 
while its streets and squares would become a second Saragossa ! 

The first act would have barely commenced; and let the crown only 
make it law, that the moment a hostile force was concentrated for the 
invasion of England, and the fact avowed, that then every British 
armed merchant ship would become an authorised letter of marque 
and reprisal, and then the offending nation’s commerce would be anni- 
hilated, and their trading vessels swept from the ocean ata blow. We 
have only to look back to the last American war for evidence of this. 
America had no navy. She had a few men-of-war, and nobly they 
acquitted themselves; but the nation armed! The nation arose as 
one man; and sending forth their letters of marque, they distressed 
our merchants, and carried away from us more prizes than we took 
from them with our splendid navy ! 

But the Peace Society would exclaim—oh! oh! that would be 
buccaneering! Granted: or, in other words, a maritime guerilla; 
equally justifiable with the proposed rifle corps or trained bands on 
shore. My ship is as much my castle and fortune as their freehold; 
and I should consider it also justifiable to engage in offensive warfare 
against any people, who, taking advantage of my absence on a distant 
voyage, had invaded my country, for the double purpose of enslaving 
me and depriving me of a home. 

War is a national, not an individual affair; and the people who en- 
gage in it, especially the aggressors, must prepare themselves for all 
its visitations and sufferings as a people. 

Standing thus on the defensive, Britain would have the vantage 
ground; and great would be the peril to that nation which attacked 
her single handed. This war of reprisals would enlist the sympathies 
of chivalric Englishmen now serving under the American flag, and 
their name is Legion. Nay, so close are the affinities of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, that nothing would prevent their mingling indirectly in 
the fray. Transfers of clipper ships would be quickly made in our 
western ports. The temptation would be irresistible. Manners, lan- 
guage, arms, and a kindred spirit, would prevent the possibility of 
distinguishing the sea rovers of the one country from the other. In 
this I am transcribing the opinions of many intelligent Americans in 
addition to my own. Such then, it appears to me, may be serious 
considerations for those enthusiasts on the Continent who dream of 
subjugating England by a coup de main. Paris and its marshals may 
be France; but London is not England. 

Such, I believe, would be the effect of an easy line of policy com- 
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menced in time. Our annals will show many a merchant ship, in the 
olden time, fighting in a style which would not disgrace the proudest 
navy in the world. If the present line of policy succeeds, our mari- 
time supremacy is still secure. That is a question of time, and time 
only can decide. 

But let us now attend to the direct proposition of Mr. Anderson, or 
the immediate defence of our coasts, by arming our mercantile steam 
marine. We have witnessed, in common with many others still living, 
the extraordinary defence made by the Norwegian and Danish gun 
boats, against the maritime chivalry of England. And the tactics 
with our armed steam Guarda Costas would be similar in effect. 
Taking up their position in and among the shoals and flats which 
girdle our coasts, and where vessels of heavier water draught could 
not approach them, they would advance and retire at pleasure. Inde- 
pendent of which, let us refer to what we have seen, and take a case 
in point,—a 64 gun ship, attacked by a squadron of one-gun boats. 
They spindled out into a single line, shifting with their oars at every 
discharge, while enveloped in the smoke; and the shot from the ship 
having to cover a widely extended space, and aimed at small objects, 
Was at so vast a disadvantage, that they suffered but little from his 
fire; while he, as a single target of large dimensions, was hulled every 
shot, and lost upwards of fifty men in an incredibly short space of 
time ; and but for a breeze springing up, the consequences might have 
been still more serious. There can be no doubt then of the power a 
steam flotilla would possess as a protection to our coasts*. In addition 
to which, the enemy’s concentrated force must be blockaded by steam 
men-ot-war, and truly they are formidable engines at long range; at 
close quarters I fear that both the combatants would be in flames in a 
very few minutes; for if we take into account that the midship section 
of these ships is like a lucifer match from the intense heat of the en- 
gine department, it would require almost superhuman energies to keep 
the fire under which might be caused by shell guns. Be that as it 
may, steam will and must be employed as blockading squadrons. We 
well remember the Boulogne flotilla and the encampment upon the hill. 
There the great desideratum with our squadron then was, to be always 
at their post; and if blown away to leeward, to beat back again to 
their position with all possible dispatch. Accordingly, our swiftest 
cruisers were always under way; under storm sails if necessary ; and 
never was a more effectual blockade. A detachment of the fleet was 
always kept to windward ; and by the time their lee drift had brought 
them abreast the blockaded port, in most cases the gale was over. 
Thus the encampment on the hill, the movements of the flotilla, and 
all the arrangements of the enemy, were strictly telegraphed as daily 
reconnoitred. 

But a new feature will present itself to our naval armaments as re- 
lating to steam cruisers, especially if all our steam towing company’s 


* We possess a great advantage over other nations in the number of naval officers 
upon half pay, the elite of whom might be instantly commissioned into the steam 
flotilla, as they were into the hired armed service during the Jate war. 
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vessels, our coasting steamers, and packets, are to be converted into 
Guarda Costas, or as sea fencibles, to watch against or contend with 
an advancing enemy. 

Our sailing frigates and brigs, being provisioned and stored for 
months, kept the sea without difficulty. Their propelling power was 
not used up daily and hourly; and if partially disabled by the enemy’s 
fire or the tempest, their crippled spars, split sails, and stranded ropes, 
were replaced; and the gallant ship was quickly again prepared for 
action; and whether undér storm sail or flowing sheet, there they 
were, the untiring and vigilant guardians of their country’s security 
and honour! But this cannot be the case to the same extent with 
steam warfare. You cannot, while under way upon the restless ele- 
ment, splice a sway beam or a cross head, or put an iron patch upon a 
boiler. Such vessels must inevitably repair to the nearest port, as is 
often the case now with steam vessels in distress, availing themselves 
of Ramsgate Harbour, where the smithy and forges of that establish- 
ment readily afford them the assistance they require. 

But there is also another momentous question as regards the effi- 
ciency of a blockade. squadron of steam men-of-war; and it is sur- 
prising that it escaped the acute perceptions of some or other of the 
honourable members representing the coal districts, for it was entirely 
overlooked in the parliamentary debate. They had not considered 
that a powerful steam armament, together with its auxiliary fleet, 
while destined for a night dash, or sudden attack, will remain quiescent 
in port, with merely a sufficient supply of fuel to cross the channel 
and return; but the British defensive squadron must to a great extent 
keep the sea, or open roadsteads, and be always prepared to meet them 
at a moment’s warning. The question then naturally enough suggests 
itself,—‘‘ Where are they to coal?” Are they, with their present 
enormous consumption of fuel, to have a fleet of colliers in constant 
attendance upon them? Such a fleet would be worse than useless 
with any wind and swell on; and the expense of hired vessels would 
be enormous. How then? The greatest possible dispatch will be 
necessary to such a service; and there must be extensive coal depéts 
on shore. But where? The Cinque Ports and Harbours in the Nar- 
row Seas, have been impoverished, neglected, and silted up; and there 
are those who assert that it is no matter. Harbours of refuge or sup- 
ply are useless! But in the event of a sudden outbreak, they would 
bitterly repent these rash conclusions*! The writer of this article 


© Instances were numberless of the daring success uf the French privateering 
depredations upon our coasts. A Dieppe lugger was sunk, while attempting to 
board a merchant brig in Dover Roads, by a shot from the battery. More than a 
thousand officers of our mercantile marine, were in French prisons at the same time. 
Some of them had been taken out of the Downs anchorage from under the wings of 
their convoy. H.M. brig, Bloodhound, had a narrow escape ; a lugger had dogged 
her through the Narrows, supposing her to be an armed merchantman; night came 
on as she reached the Downs anchorage. She brought up, and while the men were 
aloft furling sails, the lugger dashed alougside, and threw the boarders upon her 
deck. It required a desperate struggle to withstand this audacious attack. And 
these things should be remembered by those who fancy that Harbours of Refuge 
for merchant coasters and others may be dispensed with. 
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well remembers the danger attending the passage through the Straits 
of Dover, from the enemy’s privateers, spite of the imposing fleet 
which studded the Channel; and the many days, and often weeks, 
which elapsed while fleets of colliers, coasters, and others, crouded the 
harbours and roadsteads, waiting with their convoy the advent of a 
fair wind. 

But surely it requires no argument to prove the strong auxiliary 
arm of national defence which efficient harbours ever have been in 
time of war. The battle of the Nile would not have been fought but 
for the facility afforded to Lord Nelson at Naples for refitting his 
fleet. And it would be fair, as respects the present position of the 
two greatest naval powers upon earth, to put the still closer question, 
“Which of the ports or principal havens on the neighbouring shores, 
have been lost to its navy since the Norman invasion?” Then look 
at Cherbourg, and all the inferior ports right and left of that magnifi- 
cent naval station, and blush for our own country ever boasting of its 
naval superiority; and yet, with an unaccountable apathy, taking 
away the resources which should support and improve its havens and 
harbours, and suffering many of them to be irrecoverably and hopelessly 
lost! and this same people adorn their chief city with the finest 
and most expensive bridges in the world; erect a House of Commons 
unrivalled in magnificence, and build, as if by magic, a Temple of 
Crystal, to display their wealth and advancement in the arts and sciences, 
and to excite the admiration and envy of surrounding nations! It is 
indeed passing strange, that amid all this luxury, wealth, and power, 
that warning voice, so soon to pass away from a heedless generation, 
appears to be unheard! That prophetic warning, again and again pre- 
sented to them by the literature and press of their country :—“ We have 
no defence, no hope of defence, excepting in our fleet. And if it be true 
that the exertions of the fleet alone are not sufficient, we are not safe 
for one week after a declaration of war. WELLINGTON.” 

May a grateful nation appreciate in time this admonition of its 
venerable and patriotic warrior! and it will, under God’s blessing, be 

still preserved from the miseries of war ! 


[There is much for deep consideration in Capt. Martin’s'paper. His 
remarks on the subject of our harbours are to the purpose, as well as his 
observations on supplying our steamers with coal; but the training of our 
merchant seamen in gunnery, however desirable, is easier to propose than to 
accomplish. Now, however, that the invaston panic! is gone by, which 
certain writers and Editors of newspapers thought fit, for reasons of their 
own, to magnify and encourage (for such persons must have something to 
talk about); now that all this is gone by, we may copy the following extract 
from a reported speech of M. Cormenin at the Peace Congress, in which there 
is much good sense. But all this serves for amusement. We have always 
laughed at the invasion idea as chimerical, and as often lated whether 
it would be most polite for our Navy to convoy the ed rflotilla to our 
shores, or stay at home to receive it with due honours! But we are getting 
political for once, and shall finish our reveries with M. Cormenin’s ob- 
geTvations. | 

Never had France less strength, less justice, fewer pretexts, less 
need, leas interest, less of public consent, less union, less money, less 
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will, less impulse to make an aggression against her neighbours, than 
she has at this moment. But, also, never would she have had more 
right, power, cohesion, resources, courage, and invincible unanimity to 
repel an unjust attack. 

This is the spirit of France—this her position, and we know it, or 
ought to know it, I think, a little better than a good many folks beyond 
the Rhine, or on the chalky side of the Channel, who really do not 
know anything at all about us. 

For my own part, gentlemen, in the course of my political existence, 
I have, I confess, witnessed a few very out of the way things; so 
mauch so, that, at the present moment, I can scarcely believe that. I 
have seen them. I have seen Napoleon, more to frighten than to 
hurt you, flotillaing it at Boulogne. I have seen Louis the Eighteenth 
surprised and carried off, him and his kingdom, by eighty-four grena- 
diers from the island of Elba, with muskets reversed. I have seen 
the urchins of Paris smash the regal crown of France between two 
paving stones. I have scen bronzed heroes of Africa in comfortable 
cotton nightcaps, just as they jumped out of bed, clapped into a hackney 
coach by hectors of the police. After that, I think, and I am willing 
to admit, there is nothing that is impossible and that may not be believed 
without hesitation or with too much credulity, without leaving much 
to imagination. My morning paper of the day would inform me that 
the Pope has beaten the Austrians out of Ancona, and is advancing, at 
the head of his cardinals, to lay siege to Vienna; or that Kossuth is 
returning to his Hungary laden with dollars and backed by Yankees. 
I should say, “Hum! Well, certainly, that’s strong; indeed, that’s 
coming it very strong; but it is possible, for the thing has been done, 
that is, something very like it.” 

But for us as Frenchmen, at this moment, involved as we are, for 
us to run ourselves aground, by overloading ourselves with five hundred 
mnillions more; for us to equip five hundred boats, more or less flat 
bottomed ; to embark on board of them a small handful of men, say 
forty thousand ; to land them at Dover, and march them straight upon 
London ; assuredly that would be by far the most bankruptlike and 
most monstrous folly of all the follies I have ever yet seen. For the 
English to believe it, too, is on their part even yet more foolish than 
anything. What! afraid of our forty thousand freshly disembarked 
landsmen! Why this goes beyond all that one can possibly imagine. 
Imagine, for a moment, all the peers and the doughty knights and 
baronets of the three United Kingdoms of England, Ireland and Scot- 
land, headed by F.M. the Duke, the iron duke, taking fright in the 
midst of their twenty-three millions of men, trembling with fear and 
bolting like so many nervous curs, with thcir bob-tails between their 
legs, before our forty thousand halberdicrs! No! Old England, the 
first power in the world, the Queen of the Ocean, the classic land of 
bombs and congreve rockets, the foster-mother of guineas and bank 
notes, which are the sinews of war; no, she cannot surely tremble, 
fall back, turn pale, and cast herself on her knees before forty thousand 
men, even were every man of them a hero; even though they should 
be French conscripts taken scarcely 9 year since from the plough-tail, 
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or out of our shops. Why, to allow such mischievous panics to break 
out and make head, shows that the English government can have but 
very little faith in the soundness of its institutions, in the immensity 
of its resources, in the confidence of its citizens, in the union, the 
energy, the patriotism, the enthusiasm of its sons. I blush for Eng- 
land, and for very shame hide my face. I behold with pain, with pity, 
& nation that I love, and that I glorify, lowering herself to such a 
degree of humiliation and weakness. I feel that England cannot 
decline to this point in the esteem of the world, even from fear of us, 
without damaging us likewise in our communion with her, and without 
affording the partisans of absolute power a glorious opportunity of 
attributing to the enervating rule of free institutions the necessity for 
such extravagant precautions being taken, even though they be but 
the embodiment of a morbid imagination, and of blaming it for the 
cowardly prostration of mind and body into which the English nation 
has fallen. 

No! Thank heaven! No! We have not, on our part, been con- 
demned by our temperament, nor by our legislatures, nor by our press, 
to such inexcusable and nameless frights. Our frontiers, by land and 
sea, are free, are open; anybody may cross them, may invade our 
territory. We shall be found there. And, reversing the hypothesia, 
if the English should take it into their heads to march upon Paris, not 
with forty thousand men, as they assume it is our intention to try to 
do upon London, but with a hundred thousand of their picked troops, 
if they have them, we forewarn you that, in order to leave them a 
clear field, we will withdraw, that is, if my advice should be taken, 
our army to the further side of the Loire; we will keep wide open the 
breaches in our ramparts and our fortifications, and, single-handed, 
with only the roused populations of Artois, Normandy, the Isle of 
France, Burgundy, the Orleanais, and Champagne, we will receive 
you, gentlemen, at the foot of the heights of Montmartre as it would 
become honest men and true to do; not forgetting to inform you, that, 
after the first shock, of all your men at arms there would scarcely 
remain a few to speed back and announce the shame of their great 
defeat to your parliament and your dandies. 

Do likewise, gentlemen. Do as we would. Have full confidence 
in yourselves, in your strong arms, and in your stout hearts, and snap 
your fingers at France—aye, and even at all igh el 

But let us leave these hypotheses and fancies. us leave govern- 
ments and parliaments to retrograde and trail themselves in the miry 
ways of the past, instead of taking the lead at the head of the peoples, 
proud of, and confident in, the future. If they do not carry us along 
with them in advance, as it is their duty to do, why then we must 
bear them forward with us, according to our desire. We will teach 
them, (alas! too many of their class know them not,) we will repeat 
to them, those holy maxims, those gentle words of union and fraternity, 
which the gospel announced eighteen centuries ago to all the peoples 
of the earth by the mouth of the Saviour of men. 
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REVIEW OF THE History AND PROGRESS OF A SYSTEM OF PERMA- 
NENTLY FIXED LIGHTNING ConpUcToRS FOR H.M. SHips—FROM 
THE YEAR 1820, WHEN FIRST PROPOSED, TO THE PRESENT YEAR 
1852, WHEN FULLY ADOPTED INTO THE PUBLIC SERVICE.—By 
Sir W. Snow Harris, F.R.S. 


(Continued from page 442.) 


50. Some phenomena attendant on the experience of the new con- 
ductors in the Navy, remain yet to be noticed; which, in relation to 
this branch of science, are particularly worthy of attention; and which 
still confirm the view already taken of the action of lightning con- 
ductors in parrying the effects of the electrical discharge (6). 

On the 30th of June, 1842, H.M.S. Southampton, was exposed to 
a violent thunderstorm on the coast of South America; and although 
having the new conductors in all her spars, with pointed metallic 
spindles aloft, yet the electrical discharge struck the sea near the ship 
in various places. One discharge fell so near the ship, that it appeared 
to strike under the main chains. 

It is worth while to notice in reference to this fact, a similar result 
of atmospheric electrical action, noticed in the logs of the Arab, 22, 
so long since as the year 1799, and Bellette, 18, in 1822. The log of 
the Arab describes the electrical discharges :—“ Thunderbolts flying 
about the ship, two or three of which fell into the water within a ca- 
ble’s length of the ship.” Capt. Leath, who commanded the Bellette, 
describes the audible effects of the several electrical discharges on the 
sea, as “similar to the whizzing of musket-balls.” Both these vessels 
were eventually struck by lightning and severely damaged. In the 
latter, no less than thirty-six men were struck down whilst hauling in 
the head braces. It is to be further observed, that these ships were 
unprovided with lightning conductors; yet the phenomena of the elec- 
trical discharge on the sea, did not vary from those attendant on the 
case of the Southampton just quoted, with the exception that the latter 
ship escaped altogether,—a very remarkable and conclusive fact. 

The following cases of lightning falling on spars, without metallic 
conductors attached to them, and the subsequent preservation derived 
from such conductors, are also most important facts. 

It appears that H.M.S. Conway, 28, was struck by a flash of light- 
ning in March, 1846, whilst under refit in the Isle of France. The 
ship was fitted with the new conductors; but the topgallant mast 
being on deck, a temporary spar was sct up from the main topmast- 
cross-trees as a pendant staff, so that no metallic-pointed rod was in 
this case present. The following entry appears in the ship’s log :— 
“11 45, a.m., the pendant staff at maintopmast head was shivered in 
pieces by lightning, Harris’s conductors carrying off the fluid without 
further damage.” 
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In May, 1847, H.M.S. Dido, 18, was struck by lightning at day- 
break, off Java Head, whilst under sail. The electrical discharge fell 
aloft on the mainmast in a divided forked stream; a branch discharge 
struck obliquely upon the main royal yardarm, shivered the yard, and 
destroyed the sail, which was furled at the time. From the instant, 
however, the lightning reached the conductor on the mast, the explo- 
sive action vanished, and the whole shock was transmitted without 
damage to the sea.” The great fact to be noticed in this case is, that 
the pointed metallic conductor at the head of the royal mast did not 
prevent the minor branch of the forked discharge from seizing on the 
yard which had no protecting conductor attached to it. The yard 
without any conductor, therefore, was equally open in this case to the 
course of lightning as the royal mast which had a conductor. Such 
facts, as we shall presently sce, are most important in reference to the 
question as to the limits within which lightning rods may be supposed 
to afford protection. 

It may not be unimportant to place these two cases in connection 
with an interesting electrical statement by the Count de Forben, given 
in the 48th volume of the “Philosophical Transactions,’—“In the 
night,” says the author, “it was extremely dark, and it thundered 
and lightened dreadfully; we saw, upon different parts of the ship, 
above thirty St. Elmo’s fires; amongst the rest there was one upon 
the top of the vane of the mainmast more than a foot and a half in 
height. I ordered one of the sailors to lower the vane and come 
down ; but scarcely had he taken the vane from its place, wher the 
fire fixed itself on the head of the mainmast, from which it was im- 
possible to remove it.” Here then we have a case from observation, 
long before the question arose relative to the attractive influence of 
metallic conductors for the matter of lightning, proving, as is evident, 
that the mast of a ship is just as likely to be assailed by atmospheric 
electricity without as with a pointed metallic termination in the air; 
which, in common with the preceding cases, also proves, and in accord- 
ance with the principles already laid down, (6,) that lightning falls on 
all bodies indiscriminately, subject only to certain laws of resistance. 
If metallic bodies be present, and in a position to facilitate the passage 
of the electrical agency, they may certainly be first assailed, but not 
otherwise. If not present, the electrical discharge ‘will find a path 
through the next best conductors, and no human power can prevent it. 
Any assumed repulsion of electricity supposed to arise from /placing 
balls of glass or other non-conductors on the masts of ships, is a per- 
fect fallacy ; such bodies cannot possibly have the least appreciable 
value in resisting an agency such as lichtning; the action of which, 
depending on some thousands of acres, perhaps, of electrical clouds, 
is so overwhelming as to break through a thousand;{feet or more of 
dense air, certainly the most perfect if not the most compact of insu- 
lating bodies. 

51. We shall conclude this part of our subject with brief notices of 
some interesting cases of ships of H.M. Navy, having the new con- 
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ductors, struck by lightning, as compared with other similar cases in 
former years, in which no such conductors were present. 

The recent case of H.M.S. Calliope, 20, struck by lightning on her 
passage from Hobart Town to Sydney, in July, 1851, furnishes a 
marked and striking contrast with the case of the Albacore, 20, struck 
by lightning in the West Indies, in August, 1798. Capt. Sir Everard 
Home, commanding the Calliope, says in his letter to the Admiralty, 
“Qn the 16th July, H.M.S. Calliope, under my command, when on 
her passage from Hobart Town to Sydney, was, at 6 P.M., struck by 
lightning. The fluid struck the copper spindle at the main-royal- 
masthead, which it slightly fused, passed down the mast, and went out 
by the conductors on both sides of the ship; that on the starboard 
side through the midshipmen’s berth.” “I was in the fore cabin at 
the time; the door was shut, and was made aware of what had hap- 
pened by seeing a mass of fire, as it seemed, in the fore part of the 
cabin, accompanied by an explosion as loud as if the gun nearest the 
cabin-door had been fired. The whole was instantaneous. I ran be- 
low into the midshipmen’s berth, where I could neither see the slightest 
effect of what had taken place, nor was any smell of fire to be disco- 
vered. The lightning passed out of the ship on each side, and the 
copper covering the bolts on the outside was driven from the ship’s 
side. The mast is uninjured.” 

Not the least damage arose in this case. The following statement 
by the chaplain of the ship, cannot be read without much interest. 
In a letter dated “ Calliope at sea, July 19, 1851,” he says, “ Whilst 
sitting in the gun room, we were startled by a blaze of light, and a 
most terrific explosion, as loud as the report of a 64-pounder. We 
had been struck by lightning. Fortunately the mainmast-conductor 
had received the shock, and the electric fluid passed clean through the 
ship. But for the conductor the Calliope must have been shattered in 
pieces; even after the explosion our fears did not subside. The 
pumps were rigged, and a strict search made; but the conductor had 
done its work effectually.” 

Let us now compare, if only for an instant, the history of this case 
with that of the Albacore, sloop, a similar ship, struck by lightning in 
the West Indics in 1798. Here it is not a little singular and worthy 
of remark, that. Capt. White, in command of the ship, writes, in de- 
scribing the phenomena at first, in almost the same terms as Capt. Sir 
Everard Home, although an interval of above half a century inter- 
vened between the two cases. Capt. White says, “ Whilst sitting in 
my cabin, between four and five in the afternoon, a sudden light glared 
round the mainmast, attended by a tremendous crash.” Here, how- 
ever, the parallel description no longer obtains. Capt. White conti- 
nues thus:—‘“I ran on deck, and found the mainmast shivered by 
lightning, and the topmast and topgallantmast totally destroyed, the 
mainsail on fire, and the mainmast rent down to the quarter-deck.” 
The ship, it further appears, was completely disabled, and was obliged 
to proceed to Port Royal for refit, 
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It is presumed that no doubt can possibly arise, in comparing these 
cases, as to the preservation of the Callzope by the new conductors. 
The two cases are singularly similar in every respect, except as to the 
result. Both vessels being of the same class, both struck by lightning 
whilst under sail, and about the same hour of the evening. 

The case of the Fisgard, so well described in the Nautical Maga- 
zine for May last, is again a most interesting instance of the preserva- 
tion of H.M. ships by the new conductors. The ship, it appears, was 
moored at the mouth of the Nisqually River in the Oregon territory. 
On the evening of the 26th September, 1846, heavy thunder-clouds 
were observed in the distance, with vivid lightning, which speedily 
covered the ship. At 7h. 45m. a terrific discharge fell on the main- 
mast. Capt. Duntz, who wrote a clear official report of the pheno- 
mena, saya, “On the 26th instant, at 7 45 p.m., the mainmast was 
struck by lightning ; a very vivid flash succeeded by a loud report, as 
if a broadside had been fired from each side of the ship, was observed 
by the senior lieutenant then on deck to strike the mainmast.” The 
discharge having passed down the mainmast took the direction of the 
branches to the bolts through the sides, one leading through the boat- 
swains’ cabin, the other through the midshipmen’s berth. Captain 
Duntz states that, on examining the conductor the next morning, the 
vane spindle was found to have been fused at the point, and blackened 
one third down. Capt. Duntz describes minutely certain slight dis- 
ruptive effects on the conductor itself:—“ On the conductors of the 
topgallant mast and topmast there were no marks except at the part 
covered by the cap, where the heads of the nails appeared to be 
slightly fused; the plates on the mainmast, low down, were found to 
have been started from the mast in three places, and two copper bands 
leading down outside the ship were also started at the ends over the 
through bolts; and the copper sheathing covering the band, bulged 
outwards.” A boatswain’s mate standing abaft the mainmast was, for 
the moment, blinded by the intense light, and fell on the deck; and g 
midshipman, near the mast, felt as if he were thrust aside from it, but 
without falling. The Captain concludes his letter in the following 
terms: “ Mr. Rodd, the senior lieutenant, gives it as his opinion, from 
the severity of the shock, that had it not been for the efficiency of the 
conductor, the mainmast must have been totally destroyed, and much 
serious damage have occurred, in which opinion I fully coincide.” 

This storm was of no common kind; several pine trees on the near 
land were struck by the electrical discharge, and set on fire. The 
people at work on shore state, that the ship appeared as if in a great 
blaze of electrical light. Lightning struck the ground in several 
places. The whole atmosphere exhibited terrific lightnings with 
heavy peals of thunder. 

The account given by the First Lieutenant is exceedingly interesting. 
He says, “As I was speaking to one of the men, relative to the 
lightning conductor, the electric fluid burst over our heads, striking 
the mainmast and passing down the conductor within three yards of 
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my body. The electric fluid passed off by the conductors on each side 
of the ship into the water, with an explosion beyond all description ; 
it stunned everybody on board. ‘Thanks to the lightning conductors, 
with which every mast is fitted, no damage was sustained.” 

52. One fact connected with this case is extremely worthy of notice. 
One of the officers in the midshipmen’s berth (Mr. Kent) was leaning 
with his arm upon the casing covering the branch of the conductor 
leading to the sea, and which, as we have seen, actually conveyed at 
the time an amount of electricity which started the copper band outside 
the ship, where it escaped into the water, and bulged out the copper 
sheathing. But he experienced no ill consequences whatever. What 
then becomes of Mr. Martin Roberts’s prediction, (22,) viz., “If a ship 
provided with Harris’s conductors should unfortunately be struck by 
lightning, the electric fluid will descend into the hull, there create a 
lateral explosion, and, perhaps in one moment, hurry into eternity 
every soul on board the ill fated vessel.” 

53. We have here another most marked practical instance of the 
truth of the principles we have laid down, (6,) and the perfect com- 
petency of a capacious system of metallic conductors, when efficiently 
applied, to secure ships from the destructive agency of lightning, and, 
relative to which, there can be no possible mistake. Let us now take 
a case of one of H.M. frigates, struck by lightning under similar cir- 
cumstances, and not provided with the same means of defence. 

The Phaeton, 40 guns, a similar frigate to the Fisgard, was struck 
by lightning, in September, 1824, whilst at anchor in Gibraltar Bay. 
The following is an extract from the ship’s log, of the year, 1824 :— 
“Tuesday, 14th September.—8 p.m.—Ship struck by lightning, which 
rent the foremast, fore-topmast, top-gallant-mast, and royal mast: set 
fire to the fore-topmast head, and fore-topgallantand lower studding sails ; 
beat to quarters to extinguish the fire.” It appears, further, that the 
foremast was obliged to be cut off about sixteen feet above the deck, 
& Spare main-topmast was rizged as a jury foremast, and the ship sent 
to Portsmouth for refit. 

This case is the more worthy of remark when relatively associated 
with the preservation of the Fisgard, just detailed, inasmuch as both 
the ships were of the same magnitude, both struck whilst at anchor 
near the shore, and otherwise similarly circumstanced in respect of the 
electrical discharge. The period of the year, and even the hour of 
the evening, correspond, or very nearly. In each case the thunder- 
clouds came off the shore, and in each case subsequent reports from 
the Captains were transmitted through their respective Commanders- 
in-Chief to the Admiralty. 

The following extracts from Captain Sturt’s letter, who commanded 
the Phaeton at the time, cannot be read without considerable interest, 
and, by which, as will be perceived, it is clear that .the circumstances 
under which the ships were placed are very similar. 

“From seven to eight, p.m., vivid flashes of lightning seemed to 
approach the ship; a condensed black cloud, evidently charged with 
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electricity, was observed to glide along the side of the rock, and, 
directing its course towards us, exploded with a tremendous crash, at 
ten minutes past eight, directly over the Phaeton; striking first the 
foretop-gallantmast it descended down the topmast to the foremast 
and bitts, all of which were shivered in pieces and set on fire, together 
with the small sails in the top, and the topmast studding sail in the 
larboard rigging. The very hearts of the masts were torn out, and 
five of the iron hoops on the foremast partially melted and rent asunder. 
Several men were struck down, and lay for some time in a state of 
stupor.” 

Sari then are the comparative results of a discharge of lightning 
on two frigates similarly circumstanced,—the one furnished with a 
general system of metallic conductors,—the other not. Can any one, 
on dispassionately considering these two cases, doubt for one moment 
the perfect truth of the observation in Captain Duntz’s letter, (51,) viz. : 
‘‘ But for the efficiency of the conductors the mainmast of the Fisgard 
must have been totally destroyed, and much other serious damage have 
occurred.” 

54. The case of the Scylla, 18, already referred to, (42,) is another 
very striking instance of the perfect competency of the new conduc- 
tors to grapple with furious strokes of lightning. The full force of a 
West India thunder-cloud fell on this ship whilst under sail. The 
whole atmosphere was in a state of fierce electrical excitation; elec- 
trical sparks were emitted from the chains and other metallic bodies in 
the ship. The following is taken from the ship’s log, for August, 
1843: Lowered topsails to a squall; a.m. 7h. 50m., struck by light- 
ning, taking its course from maintop-gallantmast-head down the con- 
ductor, starting some of the butts and nails where the lightning first 
struck ; it passed by the conductors through the lower deck without 
doing any damage. 8 30 made sail, &c.” 

So that it appears within the space of forty minutes, having short- 
ened sail in a thunder storm, the ship, after being struck by lightning, 
was again under sail as if nothing of the kind had occurred. Captain 
Sharpe, who commanded this sloop, says in his letter, “ There can be 
no doubt but that our spars were saved by the conductors.” What is 
further remarkable in this case, is, that the gentlemen in the midship- ° 
men’s berth, were at breakfast when this fierce discharge of lightning 
passed along the branch of the conductor immediately over the table 
at which they were sitting, but, as in the case of the Fisgard, without 
the least ill consequence. 

The case of the Clorinde, 44, struck by lightning, also at sea, in 
March, 1813, furnishes another valuable illustration in comparison with 
this case and those of the Calliope and Dido, already described. 
Captain, since Admiral, Sir Thomas Briggs, thus relates the circum- 
stance. The ship being off Friar’s Head, east coast of Ceylon,— 
“ About 3 P.M., we observed a dark cloud approaching the ship from 
to windward, this induced me to clue up the topsails; about an hour 
after, the frigate was struck by lightning; the cloud we had observed 
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wag charged with electric matter, and burst on the ship; the mainmast 
was shivered in pieces, only a wreck remained ; three men were killed 
and many hurt; the concussion was tremendous, Sir Samuel Hood, 
who was sitting at my table, imagined, for the instant, that the mag- 
azine had exploded; the men on deck believed that the maindeck guns 
had been discharged.” The maintopmast was completely shivered, 
and cut in two pieces, by the discharge. The ship was obliged to go 
to Trincomalee for refit. 

55. We have another and most important notice of the perfect 
operation of the conductor, in a report from Captain Sir B. Walker, 
the present Surveyor of the Navy, and who commanded at the time, 
H.M.S. Constance. This ship was, on the night of the 19th July, 
1847, struck by lightning, whilst at anchor off Mazatlan, east coast 
of Mexico, the topgallant masts being at the time partially struck, 
thus throwing the conductors, as it were, into a new position. In his 
report to Rear-Admiral Sir George Seymour, the Commander-in- 
Chief on the station, Sir Baldwin says, “The electric fluid passed 
down the conductors on the fore and main masts, and passed through 
the ship without doing any damage, &c.” “TI cannot,” he further 
observes, “speak too highly in favour of the conductors of this ship, 
which are fitted on Sir Snow Harris’s principle, for the thunderstorm 
was so violent, that, had it not been for the perfect way in which they 
are fitted, (our topgallant masts being housed at the time,) the ship 
would, in all probability, have lost her masts, besides being otherwise 
disabled, which, on this coast, during the hot season, must have been 
attended with serious consequences.” 

56. Any dispassionate person, on a review of these cases and nu- 
merous others which might be adduced, must necessarily admit that 
they are conclusive upon one of the great points, so long at issue, 
relative to the operation of efficient metallic conductors in ships, beside 
that they have a most important bearing on the Naval Interests of the 
country. If such ships as the Constance, Fisgard, and Calliope, had 
been disabled on a foreign station the inconvenience must have been 
serious in every way. We have now, however, a full assurance, from 
the best of all reasons, practical experience, that H.M. ships may, by 

‘a systematic arrangement of metallic conductors, be effectually pre- 
served from lightning at all times and under all circumstances; in tt, 
as already observed, damage to the Royal Navy by lightning has now 
vanished from the records of H.M. ships. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Notes on A VoyrAGe To Carva IW HER MAJESTY’s LATE SCREW 
STEAMER RExyNARD.—P. Cracroft, Commander. 


(Continued from p. 429.) 


On Sunday the 23rd, just after Mr. Stanton had finished the service, 
a smoke was observed rising over the city, the cause of which there 
was no mistaking, and I had scarcely given the order to hoist out the 
boats, when a hurried note was brought from Dr. Winchester, informing 
me that there was a dreadful fire raging at the back of Captain Milne’s 
Hong. Ashore immediately armed to the teeth, with all hands, fire- 
engine, grapnels, axes, &c., and commenced clearing away, by pulling 
down the houses at the back of Captain M’s., although there seemed 
very little prospect of saving it, or, indeed, any of the others. Nota 
single Chinaman could we get to assist; but our men worked like 
horses ; and, fortunately, it was nearly high water, so the engine was 
well supplied. We worked hard till nearly 7 p.m, the fire steadily 
advancing upon us, in spite of every exertion, till the smoke and heat 
were almost suffocating, and all hope of saving our countrymen’s pro- 
perty seemed at an end, without the aid of gunpowder, for which, I sent 
to the ship. Most fortunately, however, a shift of wind, at 8 o'clock, 
put the Hongs out of jeopardy; and now my attention was directed 
to securing the property of the merchants, which was scattered about, 
attracting crowds of hungry-looking wretches, eager for plunder. My 
force was accordingly disposed in the best manner to accomplish this 
object. Bye and bye (the danger being comparatively over) came the 
mandarins, with bands of followers carrying staves and lanterns, a few 
had poles with hooks at the end; and Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul, 
with a drawn sword in his hand, and two file of my marines, as a body 
guard, presented me to their fat excellencies, in their chairs wtirdevoll 
reposing. It was a rich scene, especially as one of them insisted on 
shaking hands with one of the sentries I had posted all round 
the Hongs; which little episode reminded me of the old Turkish 
Capitan Pascha’s remark when he witnessed an inspection of our 
marines, at Vourlah, in 1839, viz., that they all looked like gentlemen ! 
By 11 p.st, all danger from fire seemed over, although, ever and 
anon, a fresh blaze shooting up high iato the darkness indicated what 
was still going on close to us. About this time, I observed, from the. 
top of a house, upon an elevated spot close by, that the city seemed to 
be on fire in five different places; the crackling and roaring and con- 
fused sounds, borne along by the breeze, were sadly audible, but it was 
babe out of our power to render any assistance to these poor people. 
radually, however, towards morning, the glare waned; and when we 
returned on board, at 6 a.m., thoroughly exhausted after this most 
miserable night’s work, we devoutly hoped all was over. Rumours, 
however, of an attack upon the merchants’ property, which still re- 
mained scattered about, unprotected, brought me off a requisition from 
H.M. consul to land all my force disposable; and he would not be 
NO. 9.—VOL. XXI. 3° 
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satisfied that the Hongs were secure, until I had paraded my men 
round them till past midnight on Christmas Eve. On Christmas Day, 
therefore, thoroughly to restore confidence, I shifted our berth, and 
moored the ship within 50 yards of, and commanding all the approaches 
to, the Hongs, and so hoped to put a stop to all fear for present 
safety on the part of our countrymen. 

26th. I landed to day, and strolled through the still smoking ruins; 
asad and dismal sight. Upwards of 350 houses have been burnt, 
including every silk shop; the fire having traversed the quarter of the 
city inhabited by the silk merchants; the value of the property de- 
stroyed by the conflagration, is in consequence enormous; but, I am 
told, will never be correctly ascertained; and it seems equally impossible 
to ascertain the number of lives lost ! 

Our consul and the merchants have sent letters of thanks to us for 

our exertions; and the mandarins called at the consulate to-day with 
the same object; all of which is very satisfactory, but does not com- 
pensate for clothes destroyed, or poor Fuge’s eyes, which have suffered 
severely ; indeed the sight of one seems quite gone. I cannot help 
thinking, also, that if the mandarins, instead of paying empty com- 
pliments, would bestir themselves to get a good fire-engine, (Amoy 
does not possess such a thing at present,) it would be much more to 
the : 
On the 28th, having hired a covered river junk, drawing very little 
water, I started, at 4 A.M., on a visit to Chung-chou, a large city, of 
which Amoy is the sea-port. Besides several of the Reynard’s officers, 
the party included Mr. Stanton, and Messrs. Young and Stronack, 
missionaries, who are well acquainted with the dialect spoken in these 
parts, and came well provided with copies of the New Testament, &c., 
for distribution. A strong flood tide swept us rapidly up the Lung- 
Kiang, a broad, but evidently a very shallow, river; we passed nu- 
merous villages, and several places interesting in Chinese history ; 
as the forts constructed by the pirate-chief Koshinga, who, for so many 
years, held undisputed sway on the sea-board of this portion of the 
empire. As we advanced, the country improved in appearance, and 
seemed to be in a high state of cultivation, plantations of sugar-cane, 
and groves of orange and pomeloe trees, their fruit just now in per- 
feetion, added much to the beauty of a scene which will be for ever 
vividly impressed upon my recollection. About thirty-two miles up 
the river, and six below the city, our further progress by water was 
stopped by the shallows; so, making our junk fast to the bank, we 
walked the rest of the way. 

Chung-chou is a busy place, evidently a commercial emporium for 
a large district. As Europeans rarely venture within its precincts, 
our appearance was the signal for a crowd of people to collect, who pressed 
upon us rather inconveniently. Our friends the missionaries, however, 
took advantage of this circumstance to get rid of their tracts, &c. 
After making a few purchases, we proceeded to examine the temples 
for which the place is celebrated. In one of them is a huge granite 
idol, which, we were gravely informed, was older than the world itself. 
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We next walked round the city wall, which commands a most mag- 
nificent prospect, and returned to our junk by water, under an escort 
with which the mandarins furnished us, to keep off the crowd of busy 
gazing natives, who had become exceedingly troublesome, although 
they offered us no actual molestation. Our boatman took advantage 
of the night tide to drop down the river, and the next morning we 
were in sight of the Amoy pagoda. Here some of the party landed 
with their guns in hopes of picking up some game; in which, however, 
they were disappointed. I was more fortunate in finding some fine 
specimens of red hematite. This country must be rich in mineral 
productions;. but, as it is the Tartar policy to discourage all labour 
excepting that employed in manufactures and the cultivation of the 
soil, there is little chance of its treasures being developed ; the geologist 
would find much to interest him here. We reached the ship at 1 P.m., 
about nine hours after the time fixed by a port regulation, which 
absurdly limits the absence of our countrymen from it to twenty-four 
hours, under the penalty of a fine. This restriction operates as a 
serious check upon excursions into the interior; and, until Captain 
Hay, of H.M.B. Columbine, proved the practicability of making the 
trip, that we have just accomplished, within the stipulated time, Chung- 
chou-foo was under a ban. How long are these foolish regulations, 
which prohibit our travelling in China as in other countries to be per- 
mitted to exist ? 

On the 31st, I took the ship to the Six Islands at the entrance of 
the harbour, to exercise the guns; anchored off Taetan, (the opium 
station,) and made some excellent practice at the targets, which were 
whitewashed on the rocks; returned into the harbour in the evening, 
and moored off the Hongs again. I took this opportunity to test some 
coal, the only kind that was to be procured here; it came from Chung- 
chou-foo, but was found not at all adapted for the generation of steam; 
in fact it almost put the fires out, and the ship was very nearly ashore 
in consequence; its formation consisted apparently of layers of iron 
and sandstone intermingled with coal and slate; and, on raking out the 
ashes, portions were found upon which the fire seemed to have had no 
effect, while others were found fused like glass. 

January, Ist, 1850.—The mail from England arrived to-day, in the 
Zephyr, one of Messrs. Dent and Co’s opium clippers: London dates 
to October, 24th. 

The Chung-chou coal having failed, and no other kind being forth- 
coming, except, by the way, a small quantity from Formosa, (about 60 
Ibs.,) which seemed admirably suited for steaming purposes, although only 
tested in the galley, I determined to fill up with wood, in case of being 
obliged to steam on my passage to the Min. Accordingly, having 
completed this, and the excitement consequent on the fire having sub- 
sided, on the 15th, I unmoored and weighed at 1 P.M.; anchored for 
the night, at Taetan, but could not lift the propeller, owing, as we 
found out afterwards, to the lead line of the lee chains, which was lost 
in coming out, having wound round the shaft, and jammed it against 
the stern-post. We carried away all our purchases in trying to lift it, 
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without effect. The next morning, as a dernier resort, got the steam 
up again, and, after a couplef of hours run, the line was bruised and 
cut sufficiently, and the propeller came up without further hindrance. 
On examination into the cause of this trouble, the metal washer that 
fills up the space between the boss and the framing of the stern-post 
was found much worn: it must be lined up afresh the first opportunity. 
Put the fires out and made sail. The wind fell light in the sfternoon, 
and we anchored for the night in Lee-loo Bay, which affords excellent 
shelter in this monsoon. Started at daylight, and worked up past 
How-e-tou Bay in good style, and had hopes of getting up to Chemo 
before dark, but the ebb-tide was too strong for us; so seeing a junk 
run in for shelter under a little projection, called Scrag Point in Col- 
linson’s chart, (and a scraggy looking place it is,) I made bold to follow 
her; anchored in 9 fathoms; and a more miserable night I never spent 
on board the Reynard. ‘There was a heavy ground swell, which in- 
creased with the wind; and, when the weather tide made, nearly every 
sea broke over the gunwale, flooding the decks fore and aft. At day- 
light the aspect of things was worse; a gale of wind was evidently 
brewing up, so I decided upon getting away from here at once. At- 
tempted to make sail; but the anchor, with 40 fathoms of chain out, 
began to come home, and an ugly looking reef only half a mile to lee- 
ward grinned destruction at us. Our situation, no doubt, appeared 
critical from the shore, for the Chinese began to congregate in numbers 
upon the beach, evidently in anticipation of spoil. Under these cir- 
cumstances, there was nothing for it but to get the steam up as soon 
as possible; and before 8 a.m., I had the satisfaction to see the ship’s 
head brought round most beautifully, against both wind and sea, and 
in a couple of hours she was in a snug anchorage in How-e-tau Bay, 
off Oyster Island; thankful indeed am I to have got clear of this 
Scrag Point, although a few miles are sacrificed in consequence. 

We remained here until Monday the 21st, when, the weather having 
moderated, a change accompanied by a corresponding fall in the baro- 
meter, we made sail and worked up to Chemo Bay, and anchored for 
the night, although it was yet early. The outline of this coast is very 
remarkable ; and Kusan pagoda, standing prominently on the summit 
of a lofty hill in the rear of the town, is a splendid landmark, which 
can scarcely be mistaken by the mariner; but between How-e-tou 
and this place, there are more fishing stakes (bamboo buoys belonging 
to the sunken nets) than I have yet noticed on this coast. They 
would help, not a little, to indicate a vessel’s position, in thick weather. 

Chemo bay is anything but a pleasant anchorage; although I went 
very close in, and inside many of the junks, I could not avoid the 
heavy swell which set into the bay; the holding ground is, however, 
good. I did not attempt to land as the inhabitants bear the character 
of being the greatest thieves and pirates of any place between Canton and 
Foo-chou. Here, in 1847, the opium depét ships were surprised, and 
the crews brutally massacred ; the station was in consequence shifted to 
Chincheu, a harbour a few miles further to windward. At daylight on 
the 22nd, we were underway, working up to the anchorage under 
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Pyramid Point, which we intended to gain before dark. There is a 
walled town (Tong-boo) in this bay, off which several junks lay at 
anchor. 

This being the commencement of the worst part of the Formosa 
Channel, I had made up my mind not to tear the ship to pieces in 
attempting to work to windward against a current that sonmetimes 
sets through these narrows like a race, but to steam round Pyramid 
Point; so we got the funnel up, screw shipped, and everything ready 
for a start, at daylight, Fortunately the morning turned out all that 
could have been desired: the monsoon had died away to a light breeze, 
the water was smooth as glass, and everything seemed to prosper us; 
ey such favourable circumstancees Pyramid Point was soon under 
our lee. 

A little before eight o’clock, as I was walking the deck, meditating 
on the events that have so lately befallen us, and on the two or three 
narrow escapes the ship has had, and withal rejoicing in my good for- 
tune, an alarm of “ Fire,” was given by the quarter-master, and in an 
instant the gaff mainsail was in a blaze. The engines were immedi- 
ately reversed, thanks to the double eccentrics with which they are 
fitted, and all hands at their stations; but before a bucket of water 
could be drawn, or the fire-engine, which was ready with hose stretched 
along, brought into play, many of the ropes round the mainmast had 
caught, and for two or three minutes the mast itself appeared in jeo- 
pardy. By dint of great exertion, however, cutting the peak and 
throat haulyards, outhauler, &c., the sail was got down, and the fire 
extinguished ; not, however, until much damage had been done, and 
our old sail, that has had many a blow with us, rendered perfectly 
useless, This is our first experience of burning wood, and the warn- 
ing will not be thrown away. ‘The danger attending its use is owing 
to the bark coming up the funnel in an ignited state; and it will be 
necessary in future to keep all the sails, boats’ covers, mats on the 
yards, &c., well wetted when using this fuel: our clothes did not es- 
cape, as we soon found to our cost. We passed close to the islands at 
the entrance of Haetan Straits, (the cones on the Lamyetts are very 
remarkable,) gave Turnabout a close shave at 6 P.M., and a little be- 
fore midnight anchored under the White Dog Islands, ready for enter- 
ing the dreaded Min early in the morning. 

Thursday, January 24th,—Got away at seven o’clock under steam, 
and steered for the knoll at the entrance of the river. There was a 
thick mist hanging over the land, which gradually extended, so that, 
in half an hour, we lost sight of the White Dogs, by which the course 
ought to be directed, and I hesitated about proceeding. To return 
now was, however, almost as bad as the attempt to go on, so I made a 
virtue of necessity. But it was nervous work, the shoals extending 
full seven miles on either hand, and the soundings in the channel 
having altered considerably since the survey was made. As we drew 
in, the fog lifted a little, and we made out the Sharp Peak, which it 
is quite impossible to mistake; and shortly after caught sight of Rees’s 
Rock, on which the swell was breaking heavily, it was nearly awash. 
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Before eleven o’clock we had cleared the bar; and in noting my satis- 
faction, I do not wish to magnify the difficulties and dangers sur- 
mounted, though they are enough in all conscience; but because so 
many mishaps have attended H.M. ships on this part of the station. 
Here the Scout, commanded by an old friend and messmate of mine, 
was all but lost. On one occasion she was submerged, for six weeks, 
and was only raised by the great skill and experience of the Chinese 
divers employed. At length the Commander-in-Chief issued an order 
forbidding men-of-war from entering the river at all, and directing 
the necessary communications with the consulate at Foo-chou-foo to 
be made with the boats from the White Dogs, a distance of full forty 
miles. This could not be accomplished without great risk, and on one 
occasion a pinnace belonging to H.M. brig Pilot, going up with trea- 
sure, was all but lost, after having been two days trying to find the 
entrance of the river. This order I am under the necessity of dis- 
obeying, not having a boat fit to be trusted in a sea-way out of sight 
of the ship. 

Dropped the kedge off the entrance of the Woga Creek, where the 
two opium depots, the Anita brig, Heley, and Mahmoudie barque, 
Crauford, are anchored, and received a visit from the masters of them. 
A little before noon, although the ebb was not half done, the anchor 
was up, and we stood up the river. The springs are coming on, 
the moon being twelve days old, and we found the tide running a per- 
fect sluice in the Kingpai Pass, which the ship went very slowly over, 
although her speed was full seven knots. Indeed for a moment she 
appeared in a scrape, as the tide took the port bow, and swung her 
head almost across the river, when nothing but letting go both anchors 
could have saved her; fortunately the head sails, which were very 
quickly set, helped the helm, and she recovered herself. It is evident 
this passage ought only to be attempted at slack water; the channel 
cannot be more than two cables’ length wide, and a longer vessel than 
the Reyrard would certainly have been unmanageable in the chow- 
chow water. 

And now the magnificent scenery of the Min opened to our view. 
Hill piled above hill, while the lofty peak of Koo-shan towered over 
all im the distance. On most of these acclivities cultivation is carried 
to the very summit by terraces; and where the steepness renders this 
impracticable, patches of stunted fir-trees (pinus Sinensis) clothe the 
nakedness, and give a finish to the landscape. Lower down the hill 
sides, and on the left bank of the river, are scattered towns and vil- 
lages, with a sprinkling of forts and joss-houses; the former apparently 
of very recent construction. The Min here was alive with junks, 
laden with wood, and river craft of all descriptions. It was a brilhant 
day ; and as the ship glided through the water, eliciting exclammations 
of surprise and approbation —“ Oha! oha! good, good,” from the 
swarthy junkmen as she passed them, te whom the screw is indeed a 
novelty, my happiness was at its zenith,“ So ging es fort,” how soon, 
alas! to be changed. We had passed the town of Mingan, and the 
fort, (the scene of the Seout’s mishap,) and had almost cleared the 
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pass of the same name, indeed I was congratulating myself on all dan- 
gers being now over, when, close to the small island, and in a part of 
the river where Collinson’s chart gave not less than 24 fathoms, the 
ship suddenly grounded ; and, after a couple of ineffectual starts, re- 
mained immoveably fixed on a ledge, having only eight feet under her 
forefoot, and three and a half abreast the main chains! As soon as 
my astonishment at this unlooked for contre-temps had subsided, the 
carpenters were instantly set to work to batten down every hatch, and 
close every aperture, being apprehensive that if the tide ebbed much 
more, the ship might fall over before we had time to get shores placed; 
shifted the guns over to the port side, as there seemed a disposition to 
heel over on the other; hoisted the boats out and dropped the stream 
anchor about a cable’s length astern, ready to haul off as soon as the 
flood made. We were hard at work getting shores ready, when the 
quarter-master, stationed to watch the tide, reported it had ceased 
falling. I immediately went with the master and examined the ledge, 
which, to my surprise, we found extended nearly across the river ; the 
depth on it varying from seven feet to two fathoms. It was now dead 
low water, s0 we were enabled to form a pretty correct estimate of its 
position and extent: and how such an impediment to the navigation 
of the river could have escaped notice before this, is past my compre- 
hension. 

During our absence from the ship, the water had begun to rise, al- 
though the ebb was still running down on the surface; and in about 
two hours from the time she struck, I had the satisfaction of seeing 
her afloat again, I trust not much the worse for the mishap, which has, 
however, effectually prevented my reaching the city to night as FE had 
intended. Moored in the broad reach off Pagoda Island; got the 
boats in and made all snug before dark, for this is a wild looking 
place, and in bad weather, which is now threatening, must be any 
thing but a pleasant anchorage. | 

January 25th, at 7 a.m., started in my galley for the city of Foo- 
chou-foo, distant from this anchorage about nine miles. The scenery 
for the first four or five miles is very beautiful, and brought to my re- 
collection that of the Rhine between Stolzenfels and Goarhausen ; to 
the right towered the magnificent peak of Koo-shan, more than 3,000 
rst above the level of the sea,—the finest sight I have yet seen in 

hina. 

About four miles below the city we passed the stakes, which are 
driven in half way across the river, to prevent. the approach of our 
men-of-war; junks laden with stones being sunk also. This was one 
of the fruits of Sir John Davis’s advance upon Canton in 1847, and 
the navigation is effectually ruined by it; even their own junks (of 
any tonnage) have great difficulty in getting through. At the bend 
above this barrier, we caught sight of a forest of masts, and the Pago- 
das of the city appeared in view. 

Foo-chou-foo stands in an extensive plain, which is bounded on 
three sides by ranges of lofty hills; its population is stated to number 
within the walls 600,000, while that of Nantai, and its other suburbs, 
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may swell the total to a million. The river, on the banks of which it 
is situated, is spanned by a bridge, of more than forty arches, which I 
had heard described as a wonderful work of art, but with which I 
was much disappointed. In truth it is of the most primitive construc- 
tion: rude piers of masonry are connected by great slabs of granite, 
exhibiting a total want of engineering skill. Great credit must be, 
however, given, for the patience and perseverance required to sink 
piers in a river running with such rapidity as the Min. Crowds of 
junks, principally spar laden, were moored in tiers below the bridge, 
like colliers in the Pool, while the broad expanse of the noble stream, 
more than half a mile wide at high water, was studded with boats, 
and presented on all sides a scene of the greatest bustle and animation. 
I landed on the south side at Captain Heley’s house, and, having en- 
gaged chairs, as no one walks in China who can afford to be carried, 
proceeded across the bridge towards the consulate. An hour’s sharp 
walking (the distance must be over three miles) through a suburb 
lined with shops on either hand the whole way, and a very crowded 
thoroughfare, brought us to the city gates. Here a guard is stationed 
together with a couple of quaint looking old iron guns, mounted upon 
wheel carriages, looking equally superannuated. The first turning to 
the left after passing through these gates, took us straight to the con- 
sulate, which is charmingly situated on a hill, overlooking the city, and 
commanding a most extensive prospect. 

Belgrave Jackson, Esq., H.M. Consul in this outlandish provincial 
capital, received me most cordially, as well he might, when a European 
face here, is as great a curiosity as a China man’s would be in Regent 
street. Besides his family, the only residents here are the Interpreter, 
Wm. Gingell, Esq., an officer in the E. L Company’s Service, and 
Mr. Compton, a merchant, who has only lately arrived from Canton, 
and has not succeeded in establishing his residence inside the city 
walls yet. All the missionaries reside at Nantai, on the other side of 
the river, full four miles off, and the communication with them, from 
various causes, is not very frequent. 

Foo-chou-foo is the residence of a Viceroy, and has a strong Tartar 
garrison, commanded by a Lieut-General. Martial law prevails, and 
the gates are strictly closed at sunset until daylight. Fora few copper 
cash, however, any one adventurous enough, may be lowered over the 
wall, in a basket, by the guard. Many of the streets are well paved 
and spacious, and the shops gay. Those of the military clothiers and 
accoutrement makers, porcelain, lamps, and furniture, are the most at- 
tractive. The dealers in curiosities are a numerous class, and it is 
difficult to resist making an investment. Among the manufactures a 
species of japan ware, which is not to be met with, I am told, else- 
where in the flowery land, and a method of weaving strips of paper 
into pictures, may be mentioned as being worthy of notice. I met 
with no molestation nor incivility during my rambles, which extended 
almost all over the city; and the only inconvenience, hardly worth 
mentioning, was a slight thronging whenever I stopped to make a 
purchase. The only buildings worth inspection, besides some solid 
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substantial built guard-houses, one of which has a handsome clock 
attached to it, are two ruined pagodas, named, from their colours, the 
black and white pagodas. 

The walls of the city are in perfect repair, and afford a pleasant 
promenade, the only one, indeed, within some miles, for the bunds or 
paths which divide the fields are not broad enough for two people to 
walk abreast, and are, withal, so slippery, being paved with granite, 
that I found it almost a difficult matter to keep my footing at times, 
and a false step would send me inevitably floundering almost knee 
deep in the odoriferous compo indispensible in Chinese husbandry. 
But, as I said before, no one walks who can afford to be carried, in 
China, and the chair coolies’ bare feet (sometimes they wear broad 
grass sandals) rarely slip. 


Tue Lavy MontaGuE: How a British Merchant Ship can be 
Sailed! 


On the 22nd of April, 1848, the ship, Lady Montague, Captain 
Wells, left Southampton Water, bound for Aden, with coals for the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Packet Company. The chief mate 
was named Smith, and amongst the crew were five apprentices of the 
ship’s owner, lads who had been recently bound, and most of them 
going on their first voyage. Their names were Mansbridge, Millard, 
Lee, Paul, and Oscroft. Mansbridge was the youngest apprentice ; 
his parents keep a small shop at Northam, just outside Southampton, 
and are very industrious and worthy people. Millard and Paul are 
related to some of the first tradesmen in Southampton. Lee’s father 
kept the Temperance hotel in that town. Oscroft came from Brighton. 
The parents and friends of these boys were given distinctly to under- 
stand that the Lady Montague was to be away from England eighteen 
months only. The crew of the ship were thirty-six in number. It 
was considered that she went out shorthanded. There was no doctor 
on board. Captain Wells when he left Southampton was afflicted with 
some complaint, of which he died in six weeks after he was on his 
voyage, while the ship was off Trinidad, on the Spanish Main. The 
chief mate, Smith, then took charge of the vessel. The Lady Mon- 
tague touched at Mauritius. After discharging cargo at Aden, the 
ship went to Bombay, and took in cotton, and proceeded to Whampoa, 
on the coast of China, and then traded with rice and sugar between 
Whampoa, Amoy, Shanghae, and Hong Kong, and continued trading 
thus long after the period had elapsed for her to return home. The 
parents of the apprentices reccived letters from the latter, but never 
could reply to them, because the captain always refused to tell the 
boys to what port he was next bound. The owners declared that 
Captain Smith was kccping the ship out without their permission, and 
they knew nothing of his whercabouts. 
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While trading on the coast of China, the Lady Montague touched 
at Cumsingmoon, a small Chinese village between Hong Kong and 
Whampoa, where opium is stored, and landed. Here Captain Smith 
engaged with a Spaniard named Mur, to take on board 450 Chinese 
emigrants. ‘These emigrants believed they were going to the gold dig- 
gings at California, but they were secretly destined by the supercargo 
for Callao; to be employed in loading guano ships at the Peruvian 
islands. All these poor Chinese signed indentures by which their la- 
bour was secured for four years, by some party or other, for four dol- 
lars a month per man, and three months’ pay in advance. That they 
had engaged to go to California was evident, because those who spoke 
English distinctly stated so on the voyage; and it was proved also 
from the horror and affright they manifested when they learned at 
Callao for what they were destined. The crew of the Lady Mon- 
tague, when she left Cumsingmoon, consisted of the five apprentice 
boys from Southampton, and others chiefly Lascars and Manila men. 
Four of the Lascars had their wives on board. The mates were 
English, and there was a midshipman on board, a Mr. Brazier, who 
had belonged to the ship ever since she had been out. The vessel had 
been terribly infested with rats since she touched at Aden; and no 
trouble appears to have been taken to get rid of them. The crew and 
Chinese emigrants amounted to nearly 500 persons. The emigrants were 
thickly stowed away. There was no cargo carried between decks. 
As the captain of the Lady Montague received 60 dollars, or £12 a 
day, for the conveyance of the emigrants to Callao, and was to receive 
that sum from the day the emigrants came on board until the vessel 
returned to Hong Kong, it was his interest to make the voyage as long 
as possible. He accordingly took a southerly course on leaving China, 
and proceeded round Southern Australia. Three days after leaving 
Cumsingmoon, sea-sickness broke out amongst the emigrants, and soon 
afterwards some fatal malady, by which, before the ship reached the 
Peruvian coast, nearly 300 of the emigrants and crew perished. The 
voyage to Callao occupied four months; and before the Lady Mon- 
tague returned to Hong Kong twelve months had elapsed. During the 
voyage from China to Peru the Lady Montague touched at Hobars 
Town, and sighted New Zealand. Among the 275 who died during 
that voyage, were the doctor, (who was shipped at China,) the second 
mate, Mr. Brazier, (the midshipman,) and John Paul, an apprentice. 
The captain, it is stated, has been seen running about the deck 
with a drawn sword. He flogged two of the Lascar women for 
some trifling offence with the utmost severity, and made one of the 
apprentices hold a candle to him while he did it; the women only had 
@ cotton covering on them when they were flogged. The Lascars 
looked on crouchingly. The second mate having died, and the chief 
mate being at one time delirious, the apprentices had to do the work — 
of the men; and the captain, in fits of wanton brutality, used occasion- 
ally to kick the boys away from the wheel when it was their tura to 
be relieved. Several of the apprentices were taken ill during the 
voyage, and at such times they attended upon each other as well as 
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they could. The apprentice Lee was invalided, and left at Hobart 
Town. Millard had the fever several times. Mansbridge also caught 
the fever, and was ill for a fortnight. He had medicine only twice 
during his illness, for the doctor was laid up, Once the captain came 
to Mansbridge and brought him some medicine, and the boy 
once afterwards waded up to hia knees in water (for it was during 
a heavy gale) to the doctor’s room to get more. While he was ill 
fierce and ugly-looking rats came and bit his toes, but he shook them 
off. John Paul, another apprentice, died miserably, three days after 
leaving Hobart Town. Three days before he died he was insenaible ; 
he scarcely ever spoke during his illness, but moaned in agony. Two 
ef his fellow apprentices attended on him. The captain afterwards 
sold the poor fellow’s clothes, and raffled away his watch. His 
mother, the wife of a highly respectable yeoman in the New Forest, 
visited the Lady Montague as soon as she arrived home, to hear what 
tidings she could of her son. Oscroft, the Brighton youth, deserted 
at Callao, and it is not known in Southampton what became of him. 

It has been already said that sickness overtook the Chinese emi- 
grants soon after they left Cumsingmoon ; and which sickness extended 
to the crew, both Lascar and English. The sickness amongst the 
Chinese was increased by the supercargo refusing them opium, to 
which they had been accustomed. It was thought that he refused the 
drug because he could make a high price of it amongst the Chinese 
who work on the Peruvian guano islands. But the sickness amongst 
the Chinese and Lascars was aggravated by the death of the doctor, 
and, more than all, by the bad quality of the provisions. The fish 
and water on board became putrid. Better fish and water were taken 
on board at Hobart Town, but in insufficient quantities. The Chinese 
would not touch their dead fellow-countrymen, whose faces were hor 
ribly mutilated by rats; and the task of throwing the dead bodies 
overboard devolved on the apprentices. Five of the Chinamen, in fits 
ef madness and despair, jumped overboard. They appeared to be ex- 
pert swimmers and divers. One of them slid into the water by a 
rope’s end, and was seen slily concealing his head under water to pre- 
vent being seen and taken on board again. When nearly drowned he 
was secured, and he recovered after some difficulty. 

One was swimming near the ship, and a boat was sent after him, 
but he kept diving, to prevent being saved, and at last reappeared no 
more. The last they saw of another was as he was swimming away 
from the ship, about two miles astern, apparently making for land, 
which loomed a long way in the distance. This was in the Pacific Ocean. 
Twice the Chinese showed a spirit of insubordination. The Indian 
Seraing flogged a Lascar during the voyage, who implored, in the Chinese 
language, the interference of the emigrants; and the latter were about 
to interfere, but they desisted, at the request of the supercargo, who 
went and spoke to them. When the ship arrived off Callao, she was 
put in quarantine. Some Chinese, who appeared to have been tre- 
panned to Peru, got into communication with their countrymen of the 
Lady Montague; and, 28 it appears, informed them of the deception 
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that had been practised on them. While in quarantine, also, the emi- 
grants were put ashore on the island of St. Lorenzo, for the benefit of 
their health, and some English man-of-wars-men cut off their tails in 
a frolic. All this raised a spirit of frenzy and mutiny amongst them ; 
but they were soon pacified. They seemed to be reconciled to any- 
thing in order to leave the detested ship. 

When the Lady Montague returned to Hong Kong, which was 
twelve months after she left Cumsingmoon, Captain Smith was super- 
seded by a Captain Le Shaw, sent from England by the owners. 
After Smith was superseded, he attempted to bring ashore a large box 
of money, but was prevented by the new captain. The Lady Mon- 
tague, after calling at Singapore and Madras to take in sugar and 
buffalo horns, proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope on her way to 
England. The new captain did not replenish his ship at the Cape and 
at St. Helena with sufficient stores, so that the crew were placed on 
short allowance. After leaving the latter place they obtained some 
provisions from a passing ship, but it was not enough; and the crew, 
including Mansbridge and Millard, suffered great privations. At 
length the Lady Montague reached the Cove of Cork, after an absence 
of more than four years, and the new captain afterwards was dismissed 
for his misconduct. 

The above account is an unexaggerated statement, taken from the 
lips of William Charles Mansbridge, one of the unfortunate apprentice 
boys, whose father declares that it corresponds with what the boy con- 
fessed to him, in all truth and sincerity, when he first arrived in this 
country, and also with what he stated to the official who came from 
London to Southampton to take his deposition; and it is borne out by 
what young Millard told his uncle, a retired Southampton tradesman, 
who took great interest in his nephew, and even accompanied him some 
distance in the Lady Montague when she first left Southampton 
Water. Mansbridge never talks about his sufferings except when 
questioned. He appears uncontaminated by any vice, is short of sta- 
ture, but looks every inch a sailor, and retains his unconquerable love 
of the sea. The agony the parents of the apprentice boys suffered 
during four years no pen can describe. ‘They used to meet to condole 
with each other. All they knew was that their children were thou- 
sands of miles away, suffering privations and cruelties from a man 
whom the owners of the Lady Montague declared had committed an 
act of piracy, and of whose movements and whereabouts they knew no 
more than the parents themselves. A few weeks ago Mrs. Mansbridge 
heard a knock at her shop door, and, looking through a small window 
from an inner room, saw a miserable-looking youth standing outside. 
“ Ah, dear me!” she sighed; and, moving slowly into the shop, said 
to herself, “‘ I must give him something, I suppose, for one don’t know 
what one’s own may want.” In a minute afterwards she embraced her 
long absent son. 

The sad story of the Lady Montague is pregnant with reflection. 
Here are five youths, fired with the noble passion for the sea, taken 
from happy homes and exposed for years to intolerable hardships and 
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galling tyranny. ‘Two sink uadcr it, ancther flings himself on an in- . 
hospitable coast rather than endure it, and the other two would have 
deserted to the same shore if it had been possible. But there are re- 
flections more painful than this, for they more deeply affect the national 
character. Every now and then we hear of some frightful tragedy 
in the Chinese seas, Chinese passengers barbarously murdering the 
English crews of ships which are conveying them. Perhaps the tale 
of the Lady Montague reveals the secret of some of these atrocities. 
At Cumsingmoon there may be schemes concocted, not inferior in 
atrocity to those contrived on the coast of Africa. Poor ignorant 
Chinese have been evidently decoyed on board a British ship there, 
under the belief that they were going to Calitornia for gold; and have 
been then doomed to virtual slavery for years amidst the poisonous 
and eternal stench of the Peruvian guano beds. 

Out of a crew of thirty-six persons which went out in the 
Lady Montague from Southampton to the eastern seas a few years 
ago, not half a dozen have returned to England! all the rest either 
perished in the ship or deserted from her. Three of those who 
did return are natives of Southampton, and are mere youths, named 
Mansbridge, Millard, and Lee. Government officials have visited 
Southampton, and have taken the evidence of these boys, which evi- 
dence is of a most important nature, testifying, as it does, to life and 
scenes on shipboard of appalling depravity and misery. Three times 
Millard had the fever, was delirious, and recovered without medical 
assistance. It was his province to throw overboard the dead Chinese 
emigrants in the Pacific, a dozen of whom would die in the night, and 
be partly eaten by rats before the morning. ‘The water and food the 
_ erew and passengers had to live on stunk so that they could not ap- 
proach them until they were nearly starved. Mansbridge is the son 
of poor parents. He was an apprentice on board. His friends, of 
course, were anxious that the indentures should be cancelled, after the 
- terrible sufferings he had undergone, but the owners refused. The 
boy, however, expressed neither inclination nor objection to rejoin. 
At length his leave of absence expired, and he was to rejoin, or his 
father was to forfeit £20. As the payment of the penalty was im- 
possible, the father said to his family, as they were at dinner, “ Hither 
the boy must join the ship, or you, mother (speaking to his wife, a 
spirited little woman), must go to London and see the owner.” After 
a alight pause, “Father,” said the boy, with a slight trembling of the 
lip, “mother had better go to London.” And to London she went, 
and made such good use of her tongue that the owner pretty soon 
agreed to cancel the indentures. It was through the journey to Lon- 
don of this poor woman that the government partly became acquainted 
with the terrible recital of what had happened on board the Lady 
Montague. Mansbridge has now a comfortable situation in the service 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Company. 

Daily News, 28th July. 

The Lady a has been chartered by the government to take 
‘out convicts. 
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Vorace or H.M.S. “Catyeso,” Captain WorrTH, TO THE PACIFIC. 
Continued from p. 412. 


Between Acajutla and Istapa the land is very high, with a thickly 
wooded beach, and soundings along it. We started in the evening 
with the land wind, and next day stood in with the sea breeze; by 
sunset we made the land about the anchorage, but not distinctly; with 
the sea breeze we anchored in 22 fathoms, about four miles from the 
beach, the surf making a great noise. 

It is better to anchor on this coast, as the currents are so very 
doubtful, and the breezes so uncertain. At daylight we saw the 
mountains and houses at the landing place quite clear; weighed and 
stood into the anchorage, and came to in 14 fathoms sand and mud. 
We were considered rather close in, being not above one mile from the 
beach. The best distance from the shore is in 17 fathoms, about one 
and a quarter miles off, an open beach affording no shelter. Ships’ 
boats cannot land, and should never attempt it. | 

The return passages are rendered easy, the sea breeze blowing from 
8.W. being a fair wind. 

The foregoing is a statement of the Calypso’s cruize on this coast, 
and will be found to be the general passages and weather at this season 
of the year, viz., the fine weather season. 

Puntas Arenas is an excellent harbour of very great extent. 

Acajutla, or Sonsonate, Roads, although not much known, is safe, 
the oldest inhabitants remembering only one wreck ; the reef off Re- 
medios breaks the sea as it sets directly into the anchorage. Here the 
galt water is very injurious to cables and copper. Although at anchor 
not more than a fortnight, the cable and anchor were completely co- 
vered with small shell-fish, as also the boom boats, a remark that is 
applicable to all the harbours that we visited on this coast, though not 
so much so as at this place. 

The passages to the westward are uncertain as to time, the land and 
sea breezes being so very uncertain. 

The land breeze always blows, if even only for a short period, at all 
the places we visited, except Conchagua, and is nearly always sufficient 
to take a ship to sea; as a rule I should recommend on leaving any 
port that you stand off shore, always bearing in mind that the sea 
breeze is from 8. to §.W., that you may make a long leg in shore: 
there is a current always setting to the S.E. 

At Conchagua the land wind is extremely strong, at times nearly 
half a gale, and must be guarded against as before-mentioned.<. The 
tides in all the harbours are very strong. 

The Papagayan breezes are very fiery, and dangerous to some of 
the small coasters, which are not very well found. They are, how- 
ever always leading breezes along the coast. 

The trade on the coast of Central America, which is almost exclu- 
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sive British, is rapidly increasing. At Puntas Arenas excellent coffee 
is exported, giving occupation to between fourteen and twenty vessels, 
and is the best coffee in the Pacific. 

At Realejo, dye-wood ; at La Union, indigo, &c.; Sonsonate, indigo; 
Istapa, cochineal. Provisions of every description very cheap, and the 
inhabitants obliging, the European residents excessively so. 

Leaving the coast for Valparaiso we steered to pass midway betwoen 
the Islands of Cocos and Malpelo, and thence to make the land near 
and to the southward of the line, taking advantage of the winds to 
work as far south as possible before stretching across the trade. We 
reached within forty miles of Cape Blanco, and made the land, Port . 
St. Eleua, to the northward of the Guayaquil. 

We left Realejo with the strongest land breeze I ever saw. After 
passing Cape Velas, we had two days calm; and thence to the line 
variable and light winds, with some ba which took us to the south 
and eastward. 

After passing the line, which we did on the tenth day from Realejo, 
we found south and south-westerly winds; observing great ripplings 
on the water, found the current to the northward of Cocos setting to 
the northward and eastward. After passing Cocos, the current gene- 
rally set to the southward, sometimes as much as thirty miles a day, 
but very uncertain both in force and direction. To the southward of 
the line, the current set to the northward and westward, also very un- 
certain, as one day we found it twenty-five miles, and the next no 
current at all. 

These ripplings are very remarkable; we lost them when we got 
the trade in 4° S., on the 21st. 

The route taken by H.M.S. Calypso, is the same as that taken by 
H.M.S. Champion, in 1842; on both occasions good passages were 
made to and from the line on the north side, which is the only difficult 
part of the passage. The Champion experienced very heavy rain, 
accompanied with thunder and lightning, after passing Cocos; whereas 
in the Calypso we had very heavy rain and no lightning. Both pas- 
sages were in the same season, and nearly in the same time. 

On the coast of Central America the currents are variable, but al- 
most always setting to the S.b., sometimes rather strong. The land 
wind never blows far off shoré, and except in the harbour is not cer- 
tain; the sea breeze is seldom strong; but there are of course exce 
tons, as when we left Realejo and Puntas Arenas at both places we 
experienced, on one occasion, a remarkably strong land breeze. 

Previous to the dry season having fairly set in, you will find the 
land wind blow off very strongly for many days together; we were 
waiting to enter Realejo Harbour six days in this manner in January; 
but this can hardly be called the land wind. 

The coast has soundings with the hand lead from Cape Blanco to 
Istapa; and from the information I could gain from trading vessels 
and from our own experience, it appears to be perfectly clear, affording 
anchorage nearly every where. 

Standing across the S.E. trade, it drew gradually to the eastward ; 
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and on the 4th April, in 24° 31’ S., to N.E., going round by north to 
west and S.S.W.; and on the 7th to S.E. and E.b.S., increasing toa 
gale, with a heavy swell from S.W., lasting until the 10th, when the 
weather moderated ; and we had variable winds principally from the 
eastward, which on the 13th took us into 35° 11S. The wind now 
drew round to N.E. by N., N.W. and W., blowing a strong brecze, 
taking the ship to the eastward. After passing Juan Fernandez the 
wind drew round to the southward, and took us into Valparaiso on the 
17th April, 1846, having been forty days from Realejo. 7 

Sailed from Valparaiso on the 25th April, had the usual passage 
. and weather, arriving at Callao on the eighth day. 

On the 25th May left Callao for Tahiti, with fine weather and mo- 
derate breezes. On the 17th June, in the forenoon, made the Islands 
of Disappointment ; made the centre of the west island 14° 7’S., 
141° 21’ W.; and the centre of the eastern island, 14° 10’ S., 141° 8’ 
W. They are low and thickly wooded; and, as far as we could judge, 
lay east and west of each other: the surf appearing to beat on the 
reef, but not heavily. The natives came off in canoes, but would not 
venture on board. 

The longitude given by the chronometers places these islands to the 
eastward of the position shown on the charts. We passed about three 
miles to the north of the eastern Disappointment Island, and then 
passed the chain of Low Islands forming the northern range of the 
Low Group, and arrived off Kruzentern Island, which appeared to 
form a large circular lagoon, of about eight or ten miles in diameter, 
and is very low. We made the west point to be in lat. 15° 00 S., 
and long. 148° 14’ W. This island is also to the east of the position 
on the chart. 

The whole range of these small islands are coral, and are generally 
well wooded. ° 

At daylight on the 22nd, made the high land of Tahiti, at sixty 
miles distance. 

. The entrance to the harbour of Papeite is narrow; but, with the 
exception of a small pinnacle rock, lying just inside the reef, on the 
port side of the entrance, and having nine feet water on it, the reefs dis- 
tinctly show themselves; but, as a pilot can be obtained, it is advisable 
that’strangers should avail themselves of his services. The same re- 
mark holds good with all the anchorages at the other islands; at Morea 
and Raiatea more particularly; for, with a large vessel, it becomes 
very awkward, and at times dangerous, without an intimate knowledge 
of the entrance; it frequently falling calm for hours, when the swell 
sets directly upon them. 

The best anchorage amongst the islands, is Raiatea; as there is a 
good entrance, and equally as good an exit, and which are always 
capable of being taken, the wind always blowing directly through : 
the only disadvantage is the depth of water, about 18 to 24 fathoms ; 
the holding ground is, however, very good: and abundance of fresh 
meat, vegetables, &c., and fish, to be obtained. Fresh water can also 
be procured, but not so readily as at ‘Tahiti. 
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The anchorage of Boro-Boro is difficult, as you are obliged to 
shorten sail between the points forming the entrance, and shoot up as 
far as the ship’s way will allow, and then anchor, the wind always 
blowing directly out; it is then necessary to kedge up to the head of 
the harbour, when you may generally be able to make sail to the an- 
chorage off the settlement. 

Here, as in all the harbours of the Society Islands, it is advisable 
to enter before noon, as the water appears to be still, and at times 
setting in, until noon, when it recedes; the strength of the current 
being determined by the body of water thrown inside the reef, and 
which depends upon the strength of the wind and the break over the 
reefs caused by it. 

The reefs that surround these islands are all steep, and do not extend 
further than one mile and a half off, except at Boro-Boro, where the 
reef stretches out to the S.E. nearly three and a half miles, making a 
very dangerous spit, particularly coming from Raiatea, as it is in the 
route to the harbour of Boro-Boro. 

We found the harbour of Huahine difficult to enter; taking the 
south passage, shortening sail, shooting in, and anchoring, as at Boro- 
Boro, and then kedging sufficiently far to make sail for the anchorage 
off the settlement, which is very confined, and the water deep, and 
the passages very narrow; too much so, I conceive, for a large frigate 
to attempt with safety, unless towed in by a steamer, as was the case 
some time since when a French 50-gun frigate visited it. 

We sounded, and made the shape of the passages through the reefs 
and the soundings to agree very well with those pointed out by the 
plan of the harbour on the Admiralty charts. 

Here, as in the other harbours, the reefs distinctly show themselves. 

Sailed from Morea, on our return to Valparaiso, on the 7th Novem- 
ber, passing to the westward, and were favoured with the S.E. trade, 
which allowed us to lay well to the southward, and to anticipate a 
quick passage. For the first days had a westerly set of about fourteen 
miles, but which left us on the 14th November, when we reached 25° 
S.; the wind at this time drew round by east to the N.E., and on the 
15th a fresh breeze sprung up, which lasted until the 19th, when it 
changed to calms and variable weather, from S.S.E. to east. 

On the 20th the wind set in steadily from the eastward, and gra. 
dually rose to a gale, with a considerable sea, which lasted until the 
26th, having ranged between E.S.E. and E.N.E.; it then moderated, 
and drew round to the southward, as we made easting. 

On the morning of the 14th December, made the Island of Masa- 
fuera, the wind having changed to south. In the morning of the 15th 
made Juan Fernandez, the wind being still south, and which took us 
into Valparaiso on the 17th. 

This is the second time of crossing the S.E. trades, in H.M.S. 
Calypso, that we have experienced fine sea breeze from north to 
N.E., when leaving the tropic, and shaped.a course for Mas-Afuera ; 
and on both occasions we have met strong easterly gales; and which, 
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I think, proves that above the parallel of 33° you are not free from 
easterly gales. 

We found the weather extremely warm at the islands. At Morea 
the thermometer stood at 88°; at Tahiti, 79°; and at Raiatea a little 
less, as there is always a breeze. 

The farthest south latitude we were driven to by the easterly gales 
was 43°, being then in long. 140° W. 

Provisions of all sorts are dear and scarce, in consequence of the 
protectorate wars, more particularly at Tahiti, Morea, and Huahine ; 
at Boro-Boro they are cheaper. 

The principle articles of stock are pigs, poultry, and bread-fruit; 
yams are obtained from the other groups; and there is but a small 
quantity of taro. 

All the islands are high; there are one or two small coral islands, 
covered with cocoa-nuts, close to Tahiti and Boro-Boro; namely, 
Tethuroa, about twenty-five miles to the north of Tahiti, and Tubai, 
twelve miles N.b.W. from Boro-Boro. 





From Valparaiso to Callao, thence to Pitcairn and the Society, 
Feejee, and Friendly Islands, returning to Valparaiso; afterwards 
from Valparaiso to Mexico, during 1848. . 


Being ordered to visit Pitcairn Island, Tahiti, and the N.W. group 
of the Society Islands, as also the Navigators, Friendly, and Feejee 
Islands, touching at Callao on my way; I left Valparaiso at 6h. P.M. 
on the 3rd February for Callao, with a very light and variable breeze 
from E.S.E., but which died away toacalm. The boats of the squa- 
dron being unable to tow the ship out of the bay, and the current and 
swell setting her fast towards the rocks off the lighthouse, I towed 
back again into 35 fathoms water, and anchored for the night; and at 
lh. 30m. P.M. the next day I again departed, with a very light air 
from the southward, assisted by the boats as before. Soon after 
clearing the bay it became quite calm, with a dense fog; sounded 
during the night every hour in from 68 to 74 fathoms, soft mud; 
being about six miles from the shore. ‘The calm continued till 7 a.m. 
on the 6th, when a fine breeze sprung up from S.W. The usual 
course was then shaped for Callao, which we reached at 2 P.M. on the 
14th, after having met with the usual southerly winds, and fine 
weather. 

From Callao I weighed at 2h. p.m. on the 16th for Pitcairn Island, 
with a very light breeze from the southward, which increased towards 
midnight, steering a S.W.b.W. course. For the first five days the 
wind varied from S.E. to E.N.E., and we experienced a westerly set 
of eight miles daily. From the 29th February to the 5th of March 
the wind was strong from east and E.N.E., with a heavy swell from 
S.W. On the latter day the Island of Ducie was observed W.iN., 
and its S.E. end passed at 11h. a.m., bearing N.}W. four miles. This 
island is extremely low, composed, principally of sand and patches of 
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coral, with its centre covered with shrubs and stunted trees, and is 
apparently of about four or five miles in circumference; a heavy surf 
was breaking all around it; nor did there appear any inlet where 
landing could be effected; and from its want of height, and lght 
colour of its soil and sand, it becomes dangerous at night, or in hazy 
weather; as, although the day was fine, and tolerably clear, when we 
made it, it was not more than eight or nine miles off when first seen 
from the mast head. - 

On the 6th the wind became lighter, though the same high southerly 
swell continued, and the westerly current we had generally experienced 
had ceased. At 5 20 p.m. we sighted Hendersons Island, W.b.N. 
distant about fourteen or sixteen miles; it being, however, hazy, and 
darkness coming on before our distance from it could be correctly as- 
certained, its exact position could not be so well defined as was desir- 
able. The island appears low, though considerable higher than Ducie 
Island, and is much larger, its size in circumference apparently being 
eight or ten miles; and is covered with underwood, shrubs, and trees. 
On reaching Pitcairn Island, and correcting the chronometers, which 
we found gave us four miles to the eastward of it, as compared with 
the longitude shown by Captain Beechey, I consider Ducie Island to 
be in lat. 24° 39’ S., and long. 124° 36’ W.; and Henderson Island 
to be in lat. 24° 28’ S., and long. 128° 36’ W.; the natives of Pitcairn 
believe the former to be inhabited, but I doubt it. 1 also learnt that 
a party from Pitcairn had visited the latter island in a whaler, who 
state it to be about eight miles in circumference, and surrounded by a 
shore reef, containing no water, and little or no land capable of 
cultivation. 

On the morning of the 9th, Pitcairn Island was seen W.S.W., about 
thirty or forty miles distant, the wind blowing strong from north to 
W.N.W., attended with squalls, lightning, and heavy rain, with a 
high sea. On approaching the N.E. side of the island, I stood in for 
Bounty Bay; but the weather being threatening, I considered it im- 
pradent to send a boat on shore; the afternoon proving finer, a whale 
boat, containing eight of the islanders, came off, and having hoisted in 
their boat, I stood off and on during the night. At nine o’clock the 
next morning, having stood within one and a half miles of Bounty 
Bay, I landed in their whale boat, keeping the ship’s cutter, in which 
I had pulled into the bay, at an anchor without the influence of the 
rollers, which at times are very high and dangerous, although on this 
occasion it was not so, and the sea in the bay comparatively smooth. 
The surf was, however, much too high for a ship’s boat to land ; in- 
deed, from the confined spot at which landing only can be effected, 
with the numerous rocks that surround it, would, I conceive, make it 
always a matter of danger attempting it in ship’s boats, and particu- 
larly if without the assistance of the natives as pilots. 

The position, size, and other details of this island must be so well 
known, from its having been frequently visited by our ships of war, 
that it is unnecessary for me to enter:into them; and shall merely ob- 
servé that the inhabitants appear both healthy and contented, number- 
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ing in all 140; they describe the climate as being excellent, and the 
soil producing every tropical fruit and vegetable, and many of colder 
climates, and quite equal to the maintenance of 2,000 persons, the 
only drawback being the entire absence of springs of water ; this evil, 
however, has been greatly, if not entirely, overcome, by the construc- 
tion of tanks for receiving the rain water, which, besides giving them 
an ample supply for present use, contain a sufficient quantity to ensure 
them against the risk of an unusual dry season; indeed, they are in 
the habit of supplying whale ships with water, when calling for re- 
freshments, as also with fruit and vegetables, pigs, goats, and poultry, 
which they rear in great quantities. For the last eight years the 
average number of ships calling annually at this island has been 18, 
and principally consist of American whalers. Anchorage off some 
parts of Pitcairn may be had in 30 to 35 fathoms, at a quarter of a 
mile distance, and even more; but the ground being foul, it would be 
injudicious to anchor, unless to avoid being driven on shore, in calms, &c. 
The weather whilst off the island, was fine, though occasionally 
squally, with rain, and a very great rolling swell; the thermometer 
ranging from 76° to 80°; barometer, 30°20 to 30°24; and the wind a 
moderate breeze from 8.S.W. to E.S.E. 

The Island of Pitcairn, at which I first touched, and which I con- 
sider to be in lat. 25° 4’ S., and long. 130° 16’ W., is about twelve 
hundred feet high, and four and a half miles in circumference, and 
may be seen, in clear weather, at forty miles distance. Its coast is 
bold, and entirely free from detached shoals; and rises abruptly from 
the sea; composed of high and weather-beaten rocks, upon which the 
surf breaks heavily at all times, preventing any access to it save in two 
places, the usual landing place being in a very confined inlet or bay 
on the N.E. side, called Bounty Bay, which possesses a sandy beach 
of twenty or thirty yards in breadth, but where landing can only be 
effected in fine weather, and by the assistance of the islanders in their 
whale boats or canoes, the bay being so studded with rocks, and the 
rollers so high and uncertain, that it would be dangerous to attempt it 
in ship’s boats, which are usually kept at a grapnel outside their in- 
fluence. The other landing place, though less difficult, is seldom used, 
from being at the back, or N.W., side of the island, and distant from 
the settlement. 

Although soundings in from 20 to 85 fathoms may be obtained at 
some distance, anchorage should only be resorted to as a preventive to 
a ship’s drifting on shore, in calms, &c., as the ground being very foul, 
great risk would be run of losing the anchor ; added to which, a great 
swell at all times prevails. 

On landing, I was much struck with the great extent of rich and 
cultivateable land which this island possesses, and the beautiful and 
romantic scenery that surrounded me, composed as it is of rich valleys 
and precipitous rocks, with a luxuriance of foliage seldom to be seen 
in islands so small and detached ; producing not only those fruits and 
vegetables usually found in tropical climates, but also a great number 
of those of more northern and colder temperatures. I was told by 
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the islanders, which at this time number 140, (viz., 71 males and 69 
females, and of which 47 are under 15 years of age,) that the culti- 
vated land did not exceed 60 acres, which was found sufficient for 
their present wants; but that the island contained at least 400 acres, 
and was fully equal to supply a population of 1,000; the only draw- 
back being the want of water, of which necessary article the island 
contains none whatever: this difficulty, which some years since ap- 
peared so formidable to the islanders as to induce them to abandon it, 
has now been greatly, if not entirely, obviated by the construction of 
tanks, in which a sufficient quantity of rain water is collected, during 
the rainy season, that is, March, April, and May, as is necessary for 
the remainder of the year, besides keeping up a supply in case of a 
drier season than ordinary occurring. These tanks will of course be 
enlarged as the population increases. 

The island produces Indian corn, yams, Irish and sweet potatoes, 
tarro, feis plaintains, limes, lemons, oranges, melons, pineapples, papau, 
sugar-cane, arrowroot, and tobacco; bread-fruit is also grown, but the 
crop is uncertain. ‘The stock reared comprises hogs, goats, and poul- 
try, all of which are in great profusion. 

The fish that frequent its coast are, barracouta, albecore, mullet, 
giropa, snapper, and small sharks; the smaller sort being taken with 
nets, and the larger with hook and line ; but, from the great depth of 
water, the labour is so considerable, and so large a number of the fish 
are taken by the sharks before they can be drawn to the surface, that 
the islanders do not follow the employment of fishing to any great 
extent. 

The trees that best flourish and are most useful for building and 
other general purposes, are the miro, purau, cocoa-nut, pandanus, ta- 
pau, and a species of gardenia. 

The prevalent winds are from S.E. and west, Heavy gales are of 
rare occurrence, though the island cannot be said to be altogether free 
from them, a severe one having occurred about three years since, 
which proved very destructive. Lightning is not frequent. The 
thermometer ranges throughout the year from 59° to 85°, the fecling 
produced upon the human frame depending upon the hygrometrical 
state of the atmosphere. 

The climate may be considered as exceedingly good, the islanders 
subject to but few diseases, none of which are of a virulent nature. 
Influenza and catarrh are endemic during the rainy season; rheuma- 
tism and asthma prevailing, perhaps, more than any other complaint. 

The principal occupation of the islanders is cultivation ; building 
and improving their houses, which are the neatest, cleanest, and most 
commodious, I have ever seen; rearing stock ; fencing in their planta- 
tions, making tapa, straw hats, fancy boxes, &., which, together with 
stock, fruit, and vegetables, they sell and barter for clothing, medicine, 
artificers’ tools, agricultural implements, domestic utensils, and other 
useful articles, which they obtain from different whalers that call at 
their island for refreshment; the number of which, prior to 1840, did 
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not exceed two or three annually; but for the last four years and a 
quarter are as follows, viz. : 


1844 ....00. ° =p viz.. 1 English, 1 French, 27 American 
1845 ...coeee . all American 

1846 ........ age -..» 2 English, 1 French, and 46 Americans 
1847 -sicss00s 19 .... 1 Bremen, 18 American 


1848 to March 3 .... 1 French, 2 American. 


Their form of government consists of a chief magistrate, and two 
councillors ; the former being elected annually; who, after his elec- 
tion, nominates one councillor, the other being nominated by the peo- 
ple; and and all cases of difficulty are tried by a jury of seven per- 
sons, the accuser and the accused having the privilege of objecting to 
any prejudiced person being included in it. George Adams, son of 
John Adams, one of the mutineers of the Bounty, is the present 

istrate. 

Their form of religion is Episcopalian; their guides the Bible and 
Common Prayer Book; they have Church Service twice a week, and 
private prayers every morning and evening. 

The children are taught resding, writing, and arithmetic, geography, 
and history, in a spacious and airy school-room, which is, likewise, 
their church; their schoolmaster, Hobbs, who also officiates as their 
clergyman, &c., conducts their instruction with much ability and 
decorum. 

In stature, feature, and complexion, as, also, in their ccnversation, 
dress, and manners, these islanders so exactly resemble the people of 
one of our own villages, of the better order, that I could scarcely bring 
myself to believe they were not such. A few of them, however, are 
rather darker than the generality of Europeans, partaking more after 
their half Tahitian descent. 

The usual recreations of the elder branches, are the hunting of wild 
goats, playing at ball, wrestling upon stilts, (at which they are very 
expert,) and dancing, for which latter purpose they are allowed to as- 
semble one evening in each week. For the more steady and serious 
part of the community, they have a very fair library, well stocked with 
books of history, travels, voyages, &c., and, likewise, works of fiction 
by Sir Walter ‘Soot, Marryatt, Dickens, &c., which have been, from 
time to time, collected from gifts and purchases from the different ves- 
sels that have called at their island, and to which the officers of the 
Calypso liberally contributed. 

Flying kites, and playing in the surf on a board, is a favorite 
amusement with the children, both male and female; also swimming 
and diving, the adults of both sexes being excellent swimmers. 

Of the first generation only six remain. 

Four of the inhabitants are foreigners, (of which three are English, ) 
viz., Susan, a Tahitian woman, who came in the Bounty, and is now 
eighty years of age ; George Hobbs, who came from Valparaiso about 
twenty years since, and who, asalready observed, acts as their clergyman, 
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schoolmaster, and physician, and who is a great acquisition; and John 
Buffett and John Evans, who came to the island in 1823. 

The annual increase of births above deaths, has never yet exceeded 
seven. The following being the relative numbers for the last ten 
years :— 


Birthe. Deaths Births. Deathe 
1837 22.200 7 «eee | 1843 .... eee 6 ...- 2 
1838 § .... 1 1844 6 ....- 
1839 ...cseee 6 .... I 1845 6 ween 
1840 QZ weve 1846 7 seco 
1841 «2.00. 6 .... 2 1847 ...ceeee 6 «eee = 
1842 ...sceee 3 .... 2 1848 to March 1 .... 1 

Total . 29 7 Total .... 31 - 3 


In visiting these interesting and worthy islanders, it was my grati- 
fying task to convey to them various useful articles which had been, 
with much praiseworthy benevolence and liberality, collected by the 
officers of the squadron, and many of the residents, at Valparaiso, 
consisting of two whale boats, a corn-mill, medicine chest, agricultural 
and other tools, fishing, writing, sewing, and other materials, cordage, 
nails, hooks, and various articles of dress for both sexes, all of which 
proved most serviceable; nor could anything exceed the heartfelt gra- 
titude of these primitive, isolated, and excellent people, who, with 
tears in their eyes, acknowledged the benefits they continued to receive 
from the countrymen of their forefathers; and if sincere and grateful 
prayers were ever offered up for such kindnesses, they surely were by 
these virtuous and blameless islanders. They consider themselves, in 
every sense of the word, subjects of Great Britain; and certain I am 
that Her Majesty possesses not a more attached or loyal people, or one 
more devoted to Her Majesty’s person and government. I could not 
but be forcibly struck at the warmth of their inquiries for Her Ma- 
jesty’s health as their “beloved Queen,” and expressing a hope that 
they would still be considered as worthy of her countenance and 
protection. 

There being no harbour or anchorage at the island, or any other 
requisite necessary for the refitting or supplying of ships beyond the 
mere island produce, is, I consider, quite a blessing; as these simple 
people thereby escape the contaminating and baneful influence which 
the crews of such vessels as visit them would inevitably cause, were 
they enabled to remain any length of time on shore. As it is, one or 
two boats’ crews from each ship, calling occasionally for a few hours 
for refreshments, have not sufficient time to work evil, even if so in- 
clined ; indeed, so little known is crime amongst this community, and 
60 little encouragement given to visitors to commit themselves, that I 
believe no instance is known of any such attempt; on the contrary, I 
was told that the conduct, both of the masters and crews of vessels, 
calling at Pitcairn Island, is most exemplary. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Return “from Lloyd’s Books, of Shipwrecks on the Coast of Southern 


Africa, between the 


pe and Orange River, and D 


day of January, 1838, to the 20th of May, 1852.” 
of Commons to be printed, 9th June, 1852. 


se Bay, from the lst 
rdered by the House 





Date 


Total 


Total 


Date of 
Accident*. 


when on the Ship’s Name. Where 
Books. 
1838 : 
Aug. 20} Aline - = |C.of Good Hope 
June 11} Ballochant - . Ditto 
Oct. 26)D.of Northumberland/Cape Agulhas 
Jan. 12) Eliza- = - - |C. of Good Hope 
Sept. 22} Roxburgh Castle Ditto 
J tity 26) Zaanstrom - - Ditto 
_— Argyle - - Ditto 
1839 : 
April 22} Asia - - - |C.ofGood Hope 
Oct. 18} Admiral Cockburn | Ditto 
Feb. 8| Dunlop” - - |Table Bay 
Nov. 26| Eleanor - - |Port Natal 
March 25| Juliana - - /Table Bay 
May 30) Jeune Edward - |C. of Good Hope 
April 3} Protie - = |Simons Ba 
» 8 Pescadora- - |C.of Good Hope 
»»  22| Trafalgar - - Ditto 
1840: 
June 24) Black Nymph ~- [Coast of Africa 
Aug. 28} Burnham - - |Port D’Urban 
Dec. 1) Bengal - ~- |C.of Good Hope 
ad », Catharine Jamieson} Ditto 
Jan. 21) Elizabeth - - |jAlgoa Bay 
5 28) Emu - - |C.of Good Hope 
April 29} Friends Goodwill |Paternoster-rock 
May 30) Hope (steamer) - |Cape St. Frances 
Sept. 29} Howard - ~- |C.of Good Hope 
April 1) Jack Tar - ~- jAlgoa Bay 
May 11} Lise - - = {Cape Agulhas 


Total 


Remarks. 
If on Shore, &c. 








* During the years from 1838 to 1842, unable to give the ‘‘ Date of Accident,” 
it not being at that time mentioned on our books. 
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Date 
when on the Ship’s Name. Where. 
Books. 
1841: 
Feb. 22) Colonel Crocket - |Delagoa Bay 
Dec. 27} Malton - ~- |Walkers Ba 
May 10] Orestes - - (|C.of Good Hope 
Nov. 6) Prince Rupert - |Table Bay 
1842: 
June 20) Adolph Fanny - (|C. of Good Hope 
Sept. 19) Arion - = |Table Bay 
Nov. 12/Abercromb. Robinson C. of Good Hope 
” ” Albatross - - itto 
» 9| Fairfield - - Ditto 
Sept. 19) Galatea - - |Table Bay 
Nov. 12, Ghika -— - Ditto 
9? ” Henry Ho le = Ditto 
»  »| Hamilton Ross - Ditto 
” ” John Bagshaw = Ditto 
May 14) Ligonier - - |Algoa Bay 
Nov. 16) Malabar - - \C,of Good Hope 
»» 12) Reform - - |Table Bay 
Jan. 26) Sophia - - |Kowie River 
March 10; Sovereign - - (|Knysna 
Sept. 19 Speed - = |C.of Good Hope 
Nov. 12Saldanha-bay Packet} Ditto 
” ” Sabina = ~ Near Cape R j 
3, 30; Thomas Sparks - |C. of Good Hope 
July 21} Wanderer - ~ - Ditto 
Nov. 12) Waterloo - = - Ditto 
1848: | 
Aug. Adventurer - Sandown Bay 
Dec. 21) Abbottsford - Algoa Bay 
May Bengali - - Cape Recif 
Noy. 20) Bidston - - C.ofGood Hope 
” Delhi - = |Algoa Bay 
” Elizabeth Rowell Ditto 
Jan. 27| George 4th - Ditto 
Noy. 20) John and James - {Danger Point 
Laura - = |Algoa Bay 
Jan. Mary Steward - |Greenpoint 
May 25] Maid of Mona - |C.of Good Hope 
Noy. Prface Albert - |Plettenburgs B. 
. C. of Africa, near 
April 10) Sophia -  - Grahams Twn 
> ” Sir J. 8s. Aubin . Ditto 
Noy. Seagull - - |{Algoa Bay 
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Date 
when on the 
Books. 





Ship’s Name. 







British Settler 











- |Kowie River 
Hero - - |Port Natal 

April 4; John Brown ~- |Lusipara Sands 

ay 23) Mary - = |Algoa Bay 
April 26) Palestine - - |C.of Good Hope|Feb. 
Dee. St. Mungo- - |Cape Agulhas = 
Nov. Trekboer - - |Algoa Bay 
Dec. Flamingo - - (|Struys Bay 





















July 21) Alicia Jane - |Paternoster Isl. |May 
Novy. 24| Active - - |Plettenburgs B.|Sept. 9 
June 14) Cottager - - (Saldanha Bay |April 8 
July 30) Cath. Elizabeth - (Elephant Rocks|May 17 
9 i) Eve - - |Paternoster Isl. 
June 14) Horwood - ~- {Algoa Bay 
19} Hannah - ~- (Coast of Africa |May 
April 14| Manlius -  - /|C.of Good Hope|February 
Nov. 22) Martha - - {Mossel Bay Aug. 30) W 
Jan. 29] Poictiers - - |C. of Good Hope|Oct. 1844] - |On shore 
Feb. 14] Pilot - - |Algoa Bay Dec. - |\Condemned 








1846: 















May 30) Blackaller- - hg Bay March 24) W 

Feb. 7| Camden - ~- |Delago Bay Oct. 1845] W 

Nov. 6] Courier - - Natal Aug. 27] - |On shore 
Dec. 23) Catherine - - |Waterloo Bay (Oct. 30) - |On shore 
April 9 ElizaAnn- - j|Near Orange R.|\Jan. 12|W 

March 17| Francis Spaight - {Table Bay = 7|W 

July 11 Gentoo - - j|Cape Agulhas /April 20) W 

Dec. 23) Galatea - + {Mossel Bay Oct. 10) W 

May 30] JimCrow- - {Algoa Bay March 24; W 

Oct. 23) Mary Fliza - |C.of Good Hope} - - | - |Condemned 
Dec. 1) Port Fleetwood - (|Struys Bay Sept. 15|W 







Suffren =~ - |Natal Dec. 31) W 


March 6 : 
Susan - - |Algoa Bay March 24) W 


May 30 
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= 
od 
Ship's Name. Fyn) beak E If waite ‘ke. 

Aberfoyle - - 18| W |Off the 
Catherine - - 21; W 
Chanticleer - May 19) - |Onshore 
Eliza Scott - - - 20W 
Gilbert Henderson March 16) W 
Ghika - Oct. 17) W 

March 6) W 

Oct. 10) W 

Pe 27; W 

>” 

March 15) W 

Oct. 27) W 

June 28) W 

Oct. 27) W 
Robert - - Feb. 13) W 
Rambler - - 20) - |On shore 
Sophia - - Oct. 27) W 
Sylphide -  - ei ll 
Swiftsure - - 8 W 
H.M.S. Thunderbol - - |W 

Total | 18 2 

Bittern - - 18] W | Near the 
Barrys - - April 4) - |On shore 
Conch - - 7| Wi Near 
Chanticleer. - March 1| W 
Chieftain - - Dec. 3) W 
Foxhound - - - - - |Condemned 
Harriet - - March 8] W 
Johanna - - April 5|W 
Justitia - - Sept. 28) W 
Lady Leith - Feb. 27) W 
Martha - ~- April 5) W 
Mary - = |C.of Good HopejOct. 4} - 
Nancy - = |Mossel Bay April 4} - |On shore 
Saldanha bay Packet|C. of Good Hopejprev N.22| W 


Waterloo - - |Caywoods Bay jApril 5) W 


Total | 1] 3 





On the Lee Bank/Aug. 28) W 
Near Greenpoint} ,, 24) W 
Algoa Bay = — [March 25) w 
Mossel Bay 
Table Bay 
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Ship’s Name. 













3 
Date of Remarks. 
Acciden If on Shore, &c. 


r 





Amelia Mulholland |Algoa Ba Feb. 16) - [On shore 
Arab - - |C.of Good HopeJune 1] -]| Ditto 
Asiatic - - |Algoa Bay 5 9} - | Ditto 
Aigle - - |Zietzekama coast, - - | - ‘Not stated 
British Settler - jOff Jacobs Ba - - |W 
Child Harold - (|Table Bay Feb, 12) W 
Cockburn -~— - Ditto Sept. 16] W 
Duch. of Buccleugh|Cape Agulhas [June 7) W 
Doris - - |Algoa Bay Oct. 17) W 
Elephanta - - itto - - | = |Sold at 
Grindlay - - |Cape Recif June 91 W 
John Witt- - |Algoa Bay Oct. 17, W 
Minerva - ~- [Natal June 28) W 
Mary Ann- ~- /|Algoa Ba Oct. 17] - {On shore 
Nepaul - - |C.of Good Hope|Feb. 11) W 
Nadinus - - |Coast of Africa | - - | - \Condemned 
Prince Charlie - |C.ofGood HopeJuly 6)W 
Queen of the West |Zeitzekamacoast} - - |W 
Royal Albert - |Table Ba June 25|W 
Ringfield - - |OffC.of G. Hope July 25) W 
Saxon - - Ditto - - | - |Aband. on fire 
Total | 13 8 
Albinia - ~- /|Algoa Bay Sept. 13]/W 
Actif = - |C.of Good HopeOct. 11] - iOn shore 
Chartley Castle - |Table Bay - 8} - jOn shore 
Fanny - - Ditto July 29] - /On shore 
Foam - - |East London jSept. 13) W 
James Shepherd - |Cape Agulhas |Feb. 8] W 
Morayshire - |Table Bay Oct. 11] - {On shore 
Nanette - - |Coast of Africa |Dec. 15) W 
Nimrod - ~- |Table Bay July 25) W 
Propontis (S.) - (Simons Bay ‘ 1| - [Struck in leav. 
ector - - |St. Helena Bay j|April 17|W 
Royal Saxon - |Table Bay Sept. 30] - |On shore 
, »| St. Helena- - |PlettenburgsB.| - - |W 
ec. 5) Thomas Carty - |Table Bay Oct. 1]] - |On shore 
Sept. 10] William Foster - |Cape Recif July 17) W 
Total | 8 7 
1852: 
April 6) H.M.St. Birkenhead|Simons Bay Feb. 26) W/At Danger Pt. 
Jan. 3) Diadem - ~- |Plettenburgs B.| - - |W 
March 15] Herschell - - |Table Bay Jan. 23) W 
April 2} Juno - = {Cape Aguilhas {March 2) W 
ay 8 Natal - - alee Ba ” 5) W 
Jan, 12) Rachel - - |C.of Good Hope - - | W|Near the 
»» 981) West Indian - /Algoa Bay Dec. 7) W 
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SUMMARY. 
WRECES. On Shore, &c. Tora each Year. 

1838 - 2© = = 2 5 7 
1839 = -2- - = 6 3 9 
1840 - - - - 7 4 11 
1841 - - - - 4 - 4 
1842 - - - - 7 14 21 
1843 - - - «= |] 4 15 
1844 - -2- *© = 4 4 8 
1845 - - - - 7 4 11 
1846 - - - - 10 3 13 
1847 - - - = 18 2 20 
1848 = = = «- J] 3 14 
1849 - -©= = = 6 1 7 
1850 - - - - 13 8 21 
1851 - - - - 8 7 15 
1852 - - = + 7 - 7 

TOTAL 12] 62 183 





Nauticaxu Norices. 





THE Great BaRRigr Reger, AUSTRALIA. 


The following account of the escape of the barque Caldew from a labyrinth 
of dangers off the Great Barrier Reef on the N.E. coast of Australia, is of 
importance to the masters of ships. We transfer it to our pages from the 
Sydney Shipping Gazette, of the 3rd of April, last, ae with the judicious 
remarks of Captain King, R.N., whose experience of the Australian coast 
entitle them to consideration. ‘When will the masters of our merchant ships, 
or their owners, learn the value of the Admiralty charts over those of chart- 
sellers, which are compiled from them? The Caldew happily escaped wreck ; 
but, had she been lost, it might have been set down to the saving of a few 
shillings for the purchase of a good chart! 


Gentlemen,—On my recent voyage from China hither, I was compelled by 
stress of weather to attempt the passage through Torres Straits, from the west- 
ward, a e hitherto but seldom attempted; and, as I met with serious 
difficulties and dangers, I believe that a brief recountal thereof may prove of 
service to any of my brother shipmasters who may have occasion to pursue 
the same route. 

will premise, that when I left the Strait of Allas it was my intention to 
have proceeded hither through Bass Straits; but a succession of heavy gales 
from S.W. obliged me to alter my course. I nocondinaly Gere up hopes of 
getting to the southward, and bore up and ran for Torres Straits, and on the 
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Sth of February ultimo I made Booby Island, where, at 9 p.m., I anchored 
in eight fathoms water. On the morning of the 6th, I got under way with a 
fine breeze from the westward; and at noon of the 9th was in lat. 9° 29’ S., 
long. 144° 4’ E., having anchored but twice in my passage through the Straits. 
I then steered an easterly course, and, after clearing Portlocks Reef, graduall 
hauled to the southward, the wind still continuing fresh from the vatward, 
until the 14th, when, in lat. 14° 55’, long. 152° 40’, I lost the westerly breeze, 
the wind hauling to the southward and eastward, with light brcezes and fine 
weather. I now proceeded to the southward, and on the 18th was in lat. 20° 
22’, long. 151° 50’, which, according to the charts, ought to have placed us 
close to the Vine, or Horse Shoe reef; of which, however, nothing could be 
seen, although a vigilant look-out had been kept all day; I having been 
on the foreyard myself from noon. I steered S. by W. five miles, and, as I 
ray that the reef’ must have been incorrectly laid down, I tacked ship to 
the N. and E. fourteen miles, and then again to the S., keeping a mast-head 
look-out the whole of the time. No reef, however, was to be seen; and I am 
fully satisfied that the reef does not exist in the position laid down in Norie’s 
chart. I was now making a south course, and, having run upon it forty-two 
miles, the ship at 10 15 p.m., being then in lat. 20° 59’, long. 152°, struck 
upon a reef, whose existence was barely indicated by a ripple. 1 immediately 
threw all aback, hoping to force the ship off; but there appeared to be a strong 
current driving her on the reef, and in a few moments her stern struck, un- 
shipping the rudder, breaking the wheel, and, for the time, rendering the ship 
unmanageable. The point where she struck was, however, but a detached 
patch of the reef, and in a quarter of an hour we were afloat again, but in 
such deep water that no anchorage could be obtained. Ina moment or two 
afterwards, the ship again struck, and so heavily, that I at once gave orders 
to hoist the boats over the side, and get them in a serviceable condition. B 
a Providential interposition, the ship again floated off into deep water ; cad, 
after sounding the pumps, and finding that the staunch little vessel was making 
no water, I congratulated myself on our escape, when suddenly she struck the 
third time, and that very heavily, in shallow water; so that it now appeared 
@ question if we should be able to get her off. In this serious dilemma I pre- 
pared a hawser and Kedge, and oe everything ready to run, hoping that by 
daybreak I might be able to haul the longboat off with the bower anchor, and 
by this means heave the ship off. 

An objection may possibly here be made to my having resolved to delay this 
attempt until daybreak, but I will observe that we were surrounded by 
breakers, and the points of the rocks were visible. This prevented my lowerin 
the boats, which were kept hanging in tackles, and properly provisioned: 
However, by having the sails flatted back, the ship about 1 30 a.m. agai 
floated into deep water, which presented a fair anchorage. I got the boats 
in, and at daybreak lowered the quarter-boat, and reshipped our rudder. I 
are arpa to the southward under easy sail, steering by tackles as the 
wheel had been broken. At 7 30 we were nearly surrounded by reefs and two 
dry sand-banks; I reweepi! wore ship to the N.N.W. and stood on until 
noon, keeping a mast head look out. At that hour breakers were reported on 
both bows and ahead. By observation, we were then in lat. 20° 53’, long. 
151° 68’. I tacked to the 8. W., standing on for four hours in that direction, 
and sailing among small patches of shallow water. At 4 p.m. I saw an ex- 
tensive reef on the lee bow, and a dry sand bank ahead, surrounded by a reef. 
There were also several small patches on the weather bow. I directly tacked 
ship to the N., and my critical situation will be imagined, when it is remem- 
bered that night was approaching, no anchorage to be obtained, and reefs and 
sand banks enclosing us in all directions. J, after much deliberation, deemed 
it the most prudent course to retrace our course by the same route; and most 
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fortunately at 7 30 p.m. I found bottom in fifteen fathoms water, and imme- 
diately brought up for the night. At daylight I found that we were about 
three handed yards from a sand bank aad! reef. I got under way, and, with 
a strong wind from the south-east, ran between these dangerous neighbo 
and continued to ran between shoals and reefs until 11 30 a.m. At noon 
found by observation that we were in lat. 21° 32’, long. 151° 30’. By this 
observation, and by Captain King’s chart, I found that we were again inside 
the Great Barrier Reef. At 2 p.m., I saw two sand banks, which are 
laid down by Captain King, and at 4 sighted the High Peak Island. Not 
knowing what damage the ship might have sustained, [ deemed it advisable 
to approach the coast, and work down in shore, which I did as far as Cape 
Capricorn, when I worked up between the Capricorn Group and Swaine’s 
Reef, but did not weather Breaksea Spit and Sandy Cape until the 8th instant. 

All danger was now past, and we arrived safely in Port Jackson on the 
17th instant. In conclusion, I will venture to express my firm belief that the 
reefs which threatened a disastrous termination of the Caldew's voyage are, 
in reality, an extension of the Great Barrier Reef, and that further to the 
eastward this extension, in many small patches, is rapidly increasing. 

I am, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
WiLLIAM JOSEPH Snow, 
Port Jackson, March 27, 1852. Master barque Caldew. 


Gentlemen,—I have read with much interest, in this day’s Herald, the 
account of the Cal/dew's voyage between Torres Straits and Sydney, and beg 
to offer to your seafaring readers a few remarks upon the course pursued by 
Captain Snow, whose seamanlike conduct in extricating his ship from the 
dangerous position in which she was placed, is deserving of the highest praise. 

1t would have been very useful had the ship’s course, in passing through 
the Straits been given more in detail. Whether the barque, on leaving Booby 
Island, passed between the Prince of Wales Island and the N.W. reef and 
emerged from the Barrier Reef by the Murray Island passage, or by the mere 
northern a prided ae known by the er as Blighs Entrance, a not 
a - One thing, however, is clear, namely, that the passage to the o 
eeu made withest accident or difficult ; for the “serious difficulties ad 
dangers” afterwards experienced by the Caldew, being six or seven hundred 
miles to the southward, had nothing to do with the character of ‘‘ the e 
through Torres Straits from the westward.”’ Had the Caldew, after leaving 
Portlocks Reef, continued her course to the eastward, without making southing, 
even as far as New Caledonia, she would have avoided the Barrier Reef, and 
would probably have made a fair average ge. But the dangers she en- 
countered were those common to any vessel which, in using the outer passage 
to Torres Straits, keeps too close to the outlying reefs, which were known 
many years since, and more recently in detail from Captain Yule’s survey, to 
fringe the barrier reef to a considerable distance. 

With respect to the statement made by Captain Snow of the incorrectness 
of the position assigned te Vine’s Horse-shoe Shoal, I would explain, that it 
was placed by me on the et, chart, on the authority of Lieut. Vine 
himself, in the year 1821, very shortly after it had been discovered by him. 
The account given me was as follows :—“ Its northernmost end is in lat. 21° 5’, 
and long. 151° 50’; it presents its convex or outer edge as far as 15 miles to 
the south and east.””? Captain Snow supposes from Norie’s authority, that its 
lat. was 21° 20’, and so questions the accuracy of the chart. Its extent to 
the south and east was evidently estimated by sight, and may have been too 
much; and perhaps the longitude may have been erroneous to the extent of a 
few minutes, but I think that the position assigned to it by Lieutenant Vine 
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cannot be very incorrect, as it was placed by chronometer a few days only 
after leaving Sydney. 

In approaching the positions assigned to this and similar shoals, great 
caution should be used, and their vicinity avoided as much as possible, for the 
sea thereabouts is strewed with many shoals, some of which may be yet unknown. 

It seems strange to me that merchant ships are not better supplied with 
Admiralty charts. It is well known that Norie’s, and other compilations, are 
corrected from time to time from Admiralty charts; why not, then, use the 
originals, particularly when they can be purchased for a very small sum 
compared with the price of Norie’s General Chart. 

Yours, faithfully, 
Purp P. Kina, 
Captain,’ R.N. 


SartiInag DIRECTIONS FOR ENTERING THE Ports oF TAHITI AND 
Morga. 


In the Island of Tahiti there are cleven good harbours, namely, Taunoe, 
(Properly Taaone,) Papeeti, Rautirare, Temarauri, Tapueraha, Vaiau, Vaiurua. 

aionify, Tefaaod, Pueu, and Vaitoare; in addition to these harbours, which 
are the pele ones, there are the following smaller and inferior ones, 
namely, Taapuna, Maraa, Teahifa, Hotumatuu, Teputa, Havae, Temotoi, 
Hitiaa, Mahaena, and Papaoa. 

Taaone on the N.W. side (known as Taunoa,) has both a good entrance 
and anchorage. The latter is in 18 fathoms on the east side of the bay; from 
this harbour there is a good Lai inside the reef to Papeeti, the harbour of 
Taaone may be known by a peculiar mountain at the head of Faataua valley, 
much resembling a crown, when the crown opens on the eastern side of the 
valley you are abreast of the passage. 

Papeeti Harbour is perhaps the best in Tahiti, the passage through is nar- 
Tow, In consequence of a bar extending from the southern reef two thirds 
7 the passage; in entering it is necessary to keep close on the larboard 

and. 

Taapuna Passage, on the West side, is about five miles to the southward of 
Papeeti, and is small and difficult, having shoals in the centre of it. Course 
in N.E.b.E., when inside the reef keep close to the east side to avoid the 
shoals, Naralel is seen oe the sane pe ilar in, haul to the north- 
ward into good anchorage. ere isa passage from Taapuna to Papeeti 
inside the aoe " At Taapuia the at sets out. On the shoals the water is 
from 14 to 8 fathoms; between them the water is much deeper. 

Marea Passage is on the S.W side of the island ; course in, N.b.E. Keep 
close on the starboard hand after entering the outer reef. 

Pass if possible to the eastward of the shoals which lay in the inner of 
the p e; but a vessel can pass either between or to the westward of them. 
Close to the east shoal on the eastern side is a small sunken patch, but this is 
at Oi be feared by vesscls of a heavy draught of water. Good ancho 
in shore abreast of the passage, off a water run, There is a good passage for 
ships inside the reef from Maraa to Papara, where they can anchor at the 
Piraa orie; the current sets out at Maraa to the S.E. 

Rautirare Passage at Papeuriri is good, with a fine harbour. In standing 
in for Papeuriri there are two small islands to be seen inside the reef, These 
two islands are a good ees for the passages of Rautirare and Teahifa. The 
eastern island is situated close to the east side of Rautirare Passage ; the other 
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is about a mile to the westward; and the passage of Teahifa in Maripebe to 
the westward of that. 

In entering Rautirare keep on the eastern side, particularly if the wind 
should be li ht, as the current sets down on the lee or western reef: the course 
in is N.N.W. After entering the reef keep on the starboard hand. There is 
good anchorage under the island, although anchorage can be had in any part 
of the bay; the best is in the next bay to the westward near the island. Keep 
close to the point in passing, for although the passage is good it is narrow. 
In leaving this anchorage, you have the advantage of the passage of Teahifa, 
it is narrow, but safe at most times. Keep close to the east side of the reef to 
avoid a bar which runs from the west side half passage. 

The course, in Teahifa Passage, is N.N.W.; anchorage in shore of the is- 
land, or to the westward half a mile off Mairipehe. 

Temarauri at Papeari, on the south side of the island, near the isthmus, is a 
good passage. Course in, N.W.jW. There is a small shoal in the centre of 
the bay ; but it can easily be seen from aloft; you must pass to the westward 
of it, then steer for the point of Motuoini, which must be passed close. There 
is good anchorage round the point to the westward; small vessels can run to 
the westward and go out of Rautirar at Papeeuriri; the current sets out of 
Temarauri to the southward. 

Hotumatun, on the south side of the isthmus, is direct in for Taravao, but 
it can only be attempted by small vessela having a fair wind ; there are two 
or three shoals in the passage, but they are seen trom aloft. 

Teputa Passage is close to Hotumatuu, facing the Tuiarapu side. It is 
narrow, but has plenty of water and free from shoals; as it can only be en- 
tered with a fair wind, it can be seldom used. but it is a good passage to go 
out by as the wind in general is from off the isthmus; the current sets out to 
the southward. 

Tapuse on the west side of Taiarapu, has a fine and large entrance. 
Course in, N.E.b.N. In entering, keep well on the south side, as from the 
north side the shoal or spit runs otf some distance; in general, here, there is a 
heavy rolling sea; after you are inside, you can anchor in any part of the 
harbour. ere is a pad passage inside the reef from this harbour to Tar- 
avao, which is generally taken by ships, more cspecially heavy ones. It is, 
however, rather difficult for large ships to enter this harbour of Tapuaeraha, 
as the wind mostly blows out, and it is not pradent to tack through fear of 
misaing stays, the wind being so baffling off the mountains. The best way of 
wigan | is to round the reef as close as possible, then luff up, clew all up, and 
let go the anchor; then warp in till you have sufficient room to make sail to 
work up the harbour The current sets from this passage to the southward. 

Havae, at er ee on the south side of Taiarapu, has a good entrance, 
course in, N.b.E.§E.; the anchorage in the bay is only good in fine weather. 
For small vessels there is a narrow passage to the westward, close in shore 
into the next bay, where the anchorage is safe. There is a passage for small 
vessels inside the reef from Teahupoo to Mataoae. 

Vaiau, on the 8.S.E. part of Taiarapu, bas a fine harbour; course in, nerth. 
After entering the reef, haul up to the N.E., towards a low point into guod 
anchorage; the current in this ‘ere sets to the S.E. 

Off the Pari, on the S.E. part of Taiarapu, is a dangerous rough place full 
of sunken shoals, extending two or three miles off the land, and about four 
miles along the coast, finishing at the Motoi, which is to be known by two 
small islands. There is an inferior passage at the Motoi; course in W.N.W. 
In going in or sarees close round the north recf to avoid the sunken shoals; 
having the two islands on the starboard hand in entering, haul round the 
islands to the northward into anchorage. 

NO. 8.—VOL. XXL 3 T 
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Vaiurua, on the eastern part of Taiarapu, has a good harbour; course in, 
S.W. This harbour is about two miles north of the islands at the Motok 

Vaionifa, on the N.E. part of Taiarapu, bas a fine entrance; course in S.W. 
b.S.; the anchorage is extensive. After entering in hauling to the southward, 
there is a shoal; vessels can pass on either side of it. There is a passage in- 
side the reef from this harbour to Vaiurua. Vessels can enter and d 
either as the winds may allow. There is alsoa good passage from this harbour 
close down to Tautira point. 

Tautira Bay is exposed to the westerly winds, and only to be recommended 
in fine weathcr. The best anchorage is close on the N.E. side under the point; 
on the S.W. side of the bay is a good harbour, called Fefaadé. Vessels enterin 
the bay of Tautira should steer to the S.W., and then enter the reef to 
anchorage ; from Tefaad vessels can go inside the reef to Pueu. 

Pueu has a good passage; course in S.S.E. in entering, haul round to the 
west side of the reef, and steer to the westward round the first point, and come 
to anchor off the village. In leaving Pueu, vessels can go out of a passage 
to the westward. 

Vaitoare Harbour, about two miles north of the isthmus, bas a fine and 
safe anchorace. Vessels can enter or depart from the northward or south- 
ward; but the northern passage is the best. 

Tematoe. About two miles to the southward of the point of I!itiaa, there 
is a good entrance into the reef, called by this name of Tematoe; vessels can 
pass inside close to the point of Hitiaa, into good anchorage. 

Hitina is on the N.F. part of Tahiti; but the harbour is not good, the bot- 
tom being rocky. After entering the reef, haul to the northward, and anchor 
near a small island. In leaving Hitiaa, veesels can go out by Maheena, the 
best eicoraee at Mahaena is in shore of a small low island, known as Nan- 
souty’s Island. 

To be Continued. 

‘Artxis’s Rocx.—A report has appeared in the Greenock Advertiser,’and 
thence copied into the Shzpping Gazette, that this rock was seen on the 2)st 
ult. in lat. 55° 1% W. and lon. 9° 56’ W. by the “officers and crew” of the 
barque Fingalton, Craig, of Glasgow, from Quebec to the Clyde. It is now 
above twenty years since this reputed danger has been expunged from our 
charts, after a careful search by Captain Vidal, R N., the account of which will 
be found in one of our former numbers, and which was published more at 
lenuth along with a chart of his track, in the first volume of the Geographical 
Society’s Transactions. Its revival on such authority, without soundings being 
had, is very improbable. 


Her Majesty’s Government has been officially informed of the following lights 

having been established on the north coast of Spain :— 
Cape Macnicaco. 

On the 21st instant a revolving light, displaying flashes every four minutes, 
in latitude 43° 28’ 0” N. and longitude 2° 49 10” W of Greenwich, was lighted, 
at an elevation of 264 feet above the level of the sea, and in clear weather can 
be seen 18 miles. | 

Potnt GaLRA. 

A fixed light has been placed, on the 21st instant, on the Point of the Fort 
Galea, being the eastern entrance of the Port of Bilboa, in 43° 22’ 36” N. and 
3° 3’ 46” W. of Greenwich, at an elevation of 386 feet above the level of the 
sea, and in clear weather is visible 22 miles. 

Caprk PEnas. 

A revolving light was established on the 15th instant on Cape Penas, in 

43° 22' 20” N. and 5° 47’ 42” W. of Greenwich, displaying flashes every 30 
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seconds, at an elevation of 343 feet above the level of the sea, and in clear 
weather may be seen twenty miles, 


Tue Isrumus or DaRIeEN. 


Terra Firma Proper, on the great Western Continent, was one of the earliest 
discoveries of the great Columbus, and is now known to form a large part of 
that isthmus which connects, by a continued link of land, North and South 
America. It extends in a N.W. direction from the lat. of 8° N. in the meridian 
of 76° W. long, to the lat of 16° 30’, and 1»° 30’ N. in the meridian of 95° W. 
long.—a distance of upwards of 1,300 geographical miles. The narrowest parts 
are, first, between Chagres and the Bay of Panama—33 miles in a direct line; 
second, through the province of Chiriqui in Veragua, 40 miles, in the meridian 
of 82° W. long.; thirdly, from near Alvarado, in the Atlantic, to the Bay of 
Tehuantepec, in the Pacific—a distance of 92 geographical miles; and, fourthly, 
from the mouth of the river St. Juan, on the Atlantic, in lat 10° 40’ N., to 
Nicoya, on the Pacific—in a direct line 120 geographical miles, but from 
Matena only 95 miles; and, fifthly, from the Gulf of Dolce, at the bottom of 
the Bay of Honduras to Trinidad, in the Pacific, 70 geographical miles. 

Ever since the discovery of this isthmus, and it became known that it was 
bounded on its southern shores by the Great Pacific Ocean, the attention of 
Europe has been directed towards it; but while the whole of the west coast of 
America to the 42° of N. latitude remained under the dominion of Spain, and 
was sealed by her from the commerce of foreign nations, little opportunity was 
had of ascertaining the capabilities of this isthmus, and the means afforded by 
it of communicating with the Pacific Ocean from the shores of the Atlantic. 
But since the authority of Spain was overthrown in that quarter of the world, 
and the power and dominion of the United States has been extended to the 
shores of the Pacific, the increased communication with the islands in the 
South Sea, and the great rise and extending trade of the British colonies of 
Australia, \‘an Diemen’s Land, and New Zealand, the attention of the world 
has been steadily and strongly directed to find the easiest and most practicable 
route by which this isthmus can be crossed, in order to afford a more rapid and 
safe communication with all the shores of the Pacific aud the islands in the 
South Sea than by the long and dangerous navigation round Cape Horn. 
Every practicable point has been examined, and the desirable object can no 
longer remain uncertain or doubtful, and is, it may now be confidently stated, 
about to be attained. 

There are eight points where the communication from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific is more or less practicable, and more or less difficult. First, by a 
juaction of the head waters of the river St. Juan, which fall into the Pacific in 
4° N. lat., with the head waters of the Atrato, which, after a course of 210 
miles almost due north, falls into the Atlantic in the Gulf of Darien. This 
junction is eayiest through the valley of Rapadura, in which valley canoes can 
pass in water, during the rains, from river to river. But this valley is of high 
elevation, and both rivers very rapid, the distance from sea to sea 350 miles, 
and through very unhealthy spots. The Spanish government, about 70 years 
ago, had decided to try a communication at this place, but the breaking out of 
the American war and the French revolutionary war, diverted their attention 
from the project. Secondly, a line from the mouh of the river Tupica or 
Cupica, on the Pacific, in lat. 7° 30’ N. to the Atrato, by the river Naipi, a 
deep stream, and the distance from the Atrato to the sea, only about 60 miles. 
The summit level, however, of the valley near to the head waters of the streams 
mentioned, at about twenty-five miles from the Pacific, is at least 400 
feet, and the line subjected to the dangerous navigation of the Atrato. 
Thirdly, the line from the mouth of tbe Atrato to the Gulf of San Miguel, a 
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distance of 65 geographical miles. The head waters of the streams, which here 
run in opposite directions to the points adverted to, approach near each other, 
but the lowest summit level of the land between them 1s at least 500 feet above 
the ocean. The mouth of the Atrato, beside. being dangerous from moving sand 
banks, is very swampy and most unhealthy. Thus Scott well describes 

, By Darien’s sands and deadly dew; 


and the shores of the Gulf of San Miguel are not much, if anything, better. 
Fourthly, there is the line from Port de Escosses, or New Edinburgh, a good 
port on the Atlantic side, to the head waters of the very crooked and rapid 
river Chuqumaqua, which runs into the Gulf of San Miguel, and whose sources 
are only about 10 miles west from New Edinburgh. The Gulf of San Migvyel 
runs about 22 miles into the country, and is of a good depth of water, but the 
summit level of the dividing range to the west of New Edinburgh is at least 
500 feet (some accounts say 800 feet) above the level of the sea, which, as in 
the previous lines, must render a ship canal very difficult, if not impracticable, 
by any of these routes. 

Fifthly, we have the line from Chagres to Panama, or rather from Navy Bay, 
near it, the shortest of the whole, and by which a railroad (estimated to cost 
£2,500,000) is now in course of construction. The summit level of this line 
is about 360 feet above the sea, reduced by much tunnelling about 90 feet. 
Chagres and Navy Bay have the most deadly climates, and Panama is by no 
means healthy, while large vessels can only find anchorage at three miles out 
from the town. Vast expense must, therefore, be necessary to construct a pier 
there, and a breakwater in Navy Bay to shelter vessels from the north-east 
winds, to which it is quite exposed, especially in the winter months. Sixthly, 
and passing to the Tehuantepec line, the harbours on both sides, especially on the 
Atlantic side, are bad, and unapproachable on the Atlantic during the winter 
months’ northers. The line has to a large river to the east of the southern 
eud of the Sierra Madre chain, which river has worn itself a bed about 500 feet 
deep, through earth of a volcanic mould. The elevation also is here great, and 
consequently a road is now only talked of, but will be difficult; a ship canal 
may be considered impracticable. Seventhly, we have the Juan de Nicaragua 
line, to which the tae attention is now strongly directed, from the mouth of 
the San Juan, on the Atlantic, is by the river 101 miles, and in a direct line 
nearly 70 geographical miles to Lake Nicaragua. The river is as large as the 
Guadalquiver, in Spain, and all around its mouth the country is very unhealthy. 
Lake Nicaragua, a fine body of water, is 129 feet above the level of the Pacific, 
and in its deepest part 60 tathoms, shallowing to 12 and 5 fathoms in its north- 
west extremity, From a point to the south of the town of Nicaragua to the 
Pacific is about 15 miles, and the suinmit level of the valley, running between 
active volcanic mountains, is about 20 feet. There is still a narrower point to 
the south of the town of Granada, where the distance to the sea is only 12 
miles, but by a line more difficult. Lake Nicaragua is about 120 miles long 
and 50 broad; and Lake Managua, or Leon, is:18 miles north-west of it. This 
Jake is about 60 miles long and 35 broad, and ranges from 2 to 6, 12, and 40 
fathoms deep. The plain of Leon is about 28 feet above it, the elevation above 
the sea about 200 feet, and the distance to the Pacific only about six miles, 
with a low ridge rising about 60 feet above the plain between them. Three 
lines are spoken of fur a canal in this quarter. First, by deepening the river, 
or running a canal near the river San Juan, and then from Lake Nicaragua to 
San Juan de Sur, on the Pacific. But the anchorage there is not good and is 
subject, like the rest of rhe Gulf of Papagayo, to sudden gusts and storms of 
wind froin the adjacent mountains ; second, throngh the plain of Leon to the 
fine port of the Rialejo, lat. 12° 29’ N., and long. 87° 6 W.; and, thirdly, by 
the same line to the splendid and sheltered Gulf of Fonseca, lat. 12° 40’, long. 
88° 30’ W. Inthe latter case the distance from the mouth of San Juan will 
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be nearly 300 miles, and to Rialejo 235 miles. All this country is filled with 
active volcanoes ; 11 such can be seen from Leon, and one very formidable 
one broke out about eighteen months ago in the plain of Leon, at a short distance 
from Lake Managua. Mr. Squier estimates the cost of constructing a canal on 
these routes, according to the distance on the land, at from £6,000,000 to 
£20,000,000 sterling. It is certain the cost must be very great, 

It is evident that a ship canal can only be constructed at a vast expense, if 
at all practicable in this quarter. The cost would be many millions. We must, 
therefore, next turn to the proposed Chiriqui line, and the cheap mode of com- 
munication there at present contemplated. At this point the distance from 
sea to sea is only 40 geographical miles, and the summit level of the line of 
valley for the road is only 160 feet, and that for a short distance only, which 
may be reduced by some cutting to helow 140 feet above the level of the sea, 
the lowest summit level that can be obtained in any part of the isthmus. There 
also the whole line of country is fertile, fruitful, ana: healthy, without any vol- 
canoes to endanger or annoy. Qn either side are splendid and most extensive 
bays, completely protected against all winds, with deep water, and excellent 
anchorages close to healthy shores. The expense of construction of the whole 
communication is very low, and the mode of conveyance is such that, as in the 
United States, horses with carriages, passengers, and luggage, &c., can easily 
travel at the rate of eight or nine miles per hour. Hence cheapness of con- 
veyance, with sufficient tacility, becomes quite apparent. On a fact so obvious 
and plain it is unnecessary to dilate or to extend remark. In a traffic to all 
parts of the countries within the circle, at present exceeding £40,000,000, it is 
obvious that the revenue to be obtained on this route from passengers, specie, 
and light but costly merchandise must be very great. 





OpeRaTIONS aT Rancoon, 


On the 3rd June a detachment of 230 men was embarked at Rangoon on 
board the Hon. Company’s steamer Phlegethon, accompanied by the boats of 
H.M. ship For. The force proceeded to Pegu—took that city by storm on the 
4th, after some heavy skirmishing, with the loss of one man (a seaman) killed, 
and six wounded. This loss, however, was mainly occasioned by the enemy 
being allowed to attack the boats left under charge of a few of our people, 
After destroying the fortifications of the place, the expedition returned to Ran 
goon. It is to be feared this will afford no permanent relief to the Peguers, 
who are again left to the tencer mercies of the Burmese. 

Martaban was attacked by the enemy on the 26th May. The Burmese showed 
great resolution on this occasion, making their assault openly by daylight, and 
being with some difficulty driven off. 

We have news from Rangoon to the 21st June, at which time all was quiet, 
the weather moderately fine, and the troops in good health. 

The following describes more particularly the operations for the relief 
of Pegu:— 

The most heart-rending accounts having been received of the cruelties prac- 
tised by the Burmese troops on the people of Pegu, believed friendly to our 
tnterests, General Godwin determined to dispatch a small force to drive the 
ruffians from the town, which to be left hereafter in the hands of the inhabitants, 
as our force was not considered strong enough to spare men for a frontier 
sea as Bassein or Martaban might any day draw for reiaforcements on 

ngoon. On the 3rd of June 100 men of H.M. 80th, 100 of the 67th Bengal 
Native Infantry, and 30 Sappers and Miners—230 in all—under Major Cotton, 
of the 67th, were embarked on board the steamer Phlegethon, and proceeded 
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up the river. The paity was intended to have been double this strenyth, but 
the native boats proposed to have been employed proved unsuitable, and its 
strenyth was reduced—the saving of time being matter of the first importance. 
At seven p.m. the expedition reached the mouth of the creek opening on the 
town. At two o'clock next morning (4th June) the troops left the steamer on 
board the men-of-war and other boats ready to start with the turn of the tide. 
Atter a hard pull of three hours some firing was heard on the west bank of the 
river. The troops were immediately landed, and skirmishing commenced, 
Commander Tarleton, of the For, landed with his seamen, and drove the 
Burmese before them, when the enemy got into their rear and plundered their 
boats; the timely return of the crew prevented any serious damage. At 
three p.m. the boats crossed over to the right bank of the river, nearly opposite 
the great Pagoda, in which the enemy were established. The Burmese now 
moved boldly down upon us, with a view of attacking us. Major Cotton very 

udently restrained the ardour of his men, and forebade any return of their 

re till the enemy were close upon him. When the fitting moment arrived, 
the Europeans and Natives were at once let slip, and drove the Burmese back 
in an instant, chasing them into and through the Pagoda. No resistance what- 
ever was offered, and their last man had escaped before we had well entered. 
A considerable quantity of arms and yrain were captured, The grain was 
made over to the citizens, who compiained that their families were starving in 
the jungles hard by, and a supply of arms and ammunition was placed at their 
disposal. It seemed somewhat doubtful whether they would have pluck enough 
even when thus equipped, and with the British in their neighbourhood, to 
defend themselves; and it was considered not at all unlikely that within a 
week of our retirement the Burmese would have re-occupied the town. It will 
not be very difficult to drive them forth again when this becomes requis:te. 
On the 5th the whole force re-embarked and returned to Rangoon. n the 
way downwards the Phlegethon struck on a bank and broke her back. At 
the capture uf Pegu, expected at home to be so dangerous and so diffi-ult, we 
had one seaman killed and two wounded—this was the sum of our casualties. 
The troops at all the three stations are healthy and comfortable; the sickness 
not greater than if they had been cantoned at their own presidencies, No 
tidings have been received from Ava, and the golden-footed monarch is patiently 
waiting to see what the season will do for him—his prospects in this way being 
gloomy enough—and prepared to await us at Ava, where we will most 
assuredly meet him eaily in September, if not svoner. 





New Book. 


Tae MipsHiemMan’s Companion, by Captain Liardet, R.N., Author 
of Recollections on Seamanship, Discipline, §c. Woodward, 
Portsea ; Longman, London. 


Every page of this little book abounds in excellent advice fur the guidance of 
a young officer to that conduct as a midshipman which, if adopted, must yain 
him the esteem of every one with whom he performs the duty of his station. 
Captain Liardet has conferred a benefit on his profession by sowing these good 
seeds of future greatness in the naval officer. They are contained in twenty- 
four letters, and embrace general principles and rules of proceeding, under all 
the conditions in which he may be placed in his profession. In a former 
namber* we recommended to the attention of our readers an excellent work of 


* April, p. 230. 
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a similar nature, by the Rev. R. M. Inskip, which we take this opportunity of 
referring to, with the view of impressing on the minds of parents and guardians 
the great importance of placing these works in the hands of those in whose future 
welfare they are so deeply concerned. Such books make good officers. 





—r_, 


Porrsmouta, August 20.—The following “ general memo” has been issued 
by the Queen’s command to the captains, officers, and men of the squadron 
which attended upon her Majesty during her late cruises to Antwerp and 
elsewhere -—* Victoria and Albert, Cowes, Aug. 17, 1852.—I am commanded 
by her Majesty the Queen to express to the respective captains, officers, and 
ships’ companies of the vessels comprising the royal squadron under my orders, 
her Majesty’s approbation of the satisfactory manner in which the duties have 
been performed during the summer cruise. This order to ‘be ‘read to the 
respective ships’ companies at divisions—A. FitzctaRence, Captain and 
Senior Officer. The captains of H.M. ships Odin, Magicienne, Sampson, 
Barracouta, and Retribution are to proceed with their respective vessels to 
Spithead, and place themselves under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief.”’ 

Notice To MaRIneRS.—The lighthouse lately constructed on Bull's Island, 
about thirty miles north of Charleston, was lighted on the Ist of August. Bull’s 
Bay affords a safe anchorage ground for vessels of light draught, which may be 
obliged to seek a harbour by stress of weather.—W. J. Grayson, Superin- 
tendent. A letter from the Key West correspondent of the New York Enquirer 
states that the light-ship at San’ Key will be removed on the 15th August, 
after which no light will be exhibited until the completion of the Iron Light- 
house on Sand Key, now under charge of Lieutenant Meade, of the Topo- 
graphical Fngineers, who is ae waiting an appropriation to complete the 
structure. The Lighthouse on Carysfort Reef has been turned over to the 
Treasury department. The Panama Railroad Company have erected a light 
on the extreme north point of Navy Island, which is distinctly visible at a dis 
tance of ten miles. Vessels going in give a berth of half a mile, steering S.S.W., 
which will lead to a good anchorage in five fathoms. 





New Cuarts, &c. 
Published by the Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, and Sold by J. D. Potter, 
31, Poultry. 
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ScoTLAND, Inchmarnoch Water, Skipness to Garroch Head, Captain C. G. 
Robinson, R.N., 1846 Pe es wis a aie aie a 

“ Frith of Clyde, (Sheets 1 and 2,) Little Cumbray to Whitefar- 
land Point, Captain C. G@. Robinson, R.N., 1846, each sheet .. vs 
IRELAND, West Coast, Valentia Island, Commander Wolfe and Lieutsnan 
Church, R.N., 1849 .. ee ‘a ae és - ss Si 
West Inpres, Trinidad Island, Bocas de Dragos, with a Plan of Port of 
Spain, Lieut. Lawrance, R.N., 1849 és ix Re ‘a ok 
East Inprzs, Irawady River, (Sheets 1 & 2,) Lieut. G. Winsor, R.N., each 
ee Bruni River Entrance, Capt. Bethune and Lieut. D. AI. Gor- 

don, R.N., 1845 & 49 ca at, a ek ta eee 
AvstRAtta, South East Coast, (Sheet ],) Cape Howe to Bariga Point, Capt. 
J. L. Stokes, RN., 1851... Sis ai ie se és ang 

“ (Sheet 2), Barriga Point to Jervis Bay, Capt. Stokes, R.N., 1851 

“ (Sheet 3), Jervis Bay to Broken Bay, Capt Stokes, R N., 1851 
eae (Sheet 4), Broken Bay to Sugar Loaf Point, Capt. Stokes, R.N., 
Catalogue of Charts Published by the Admiralty, complete to August, 1852 

EDWARD DUNSTERVILLE, Master, R.N, 
Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, August 22nd, 1852, 
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New Iron Sreamern.—We understand that Mesers. Burns have contracted 
with Messrs. Denny and Brothers of Dumbarton, to build an immense iron 
steamer for the Cunard line of royal mail packets. She is to be upwards of 
8,000 tons burthen, and will be more than 50 feet longer than the Great 
Britain. From the model we may judge that her lines will be very fine indeed, 
which the material of which she is to be built will also facilitate. The engines 
are to be by Napicr, and are to be equal to 1,000 horse-power, although 
se oa of being worked to a much higher force. From the great length and 
other proportions, it will not be too much to say that this iron ship will far 
8 in speed any other vessel on the station, and will show the world what 
the Clyde can produce. In addition to this transaction, which will involve a 
cost of £100,000, the Messrs. Burns are about to build two very large ecrew 
steamers, to be called the Jura and tna, as consorts to the Andes and 
Alps, one of which has just been launched. These are in addition to the 
Baalbec and Melitta, now fast progressing towards completion for their Con- 
stantinople line. 





METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory. 
From the 21st of July, to the 20th of August, 1862. 
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July, 1852.—Mean height of the barometer = 50-080 inches; mean temperature = 67 ‘6 
degrees, & remarkably hot month! depth of rain fallen, which was in ahgaderstarass. rz 2°24 in. 
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OCTOBER, 1852. 


ASCENSION AND THE SOUTHERN OCEAN. 


We will now quit St. Helena, its weeping willow, so pillaged by the 
curious and, perhaps, thoughtless wayfarer, its tenantless tomb, and 
the by-gone associations connected with its history; and leave the 
rock to its future fate. 

Our course is now to the northward, to another of those ocean gems 
which, though rough and apparently profitless as an acquisition in the 
estimation of the early mariner, has been found of value to the clear- 
sighted and busy John Bull. There is no representative being, em- 
bodying nationality, in this bustling world, more sagacious, without the 
cunningness of less exalted mortals, than the aforesaid old gentleman ¢ 
from great conceptions, it is his faculty to descend to, apparently, little 
things, and from which his cleverness and tact, and, not least among 
his characteristics, his determinative persistency when in earnest, reap 
a reward. He has his faults, no doubt, but these are more of the head 
than the heart; and if he occasionally take a false step, he is generally 
ready to rectify it: altogether, he is a jolly good old fellow; and 
though the rest of the world do not love him, they respect and fear 
him, because his integrity of principle is unimpeachable, and his power 
commanding. g 

Ascension was also discovered by Gallego, in the same year that he 
sighted St. Helena (1501); it has, therefore, stood the revolutions of 
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time three centuries and a half. When it first emerged from the depths 
of the ocean, conjecture has not ventured a surmise; and how much 
longer it will keep its head above water, is a problem yet to become 
solved; the gases which uphove it having doubtless found vent in 
some other direction, have left it quiescent for the long period its exist- 
ence has been known; but it is possible, if obstructed, they may re- 
turh and create a revolution. ‘At the era of its discovery, and indeed 
long after, there was an ardent display of devotedness in external 
forms, ceremonies, and expressions, pertaining to religious matters ; 
devout words were ever on the lips of the Roman Catholic, to testify 
to the world, perhaps, now absorbed, even in the midst of the busiest 
modes of life, he was in heavenly contemplation. Sacred names were 
given to things and placcs, often indiscriminately, and with about as 
much reason as more modern navigators have shown in applying the 
names of men to islands and headlands. Where is the honour? In 
the act perhaps with as much force as in the instance of the sandseller 
calling his donkey “Blucher!” It is greatly to be doubted whether 
the Prussian warrior, had he been aware of the fact, would have felt 
flattered at the compliment designed to add lustre to his martial re- 
nown ; for, as he was an oddity, there is no knowing if he might not 
have been tickled at the idea of his patronymic having been bestowed 
on so inoffensive and anti-belligerent a brute. But it is quite certain 
that on the part of the latter there must have been a perfect uncon- 
sciousness of the great honour which his owner, from admiration of 
the Continental hero, had thrust upon him. The compliment, how- 
ever, though rather ambiguous in its relation to high respect of person, 
and of questionable propriety, which is implied in the acts of modern 
discoverers, scems to be less out of place than that of the old voyagers, 
which appears to embrace an objection much more strong than that of 
mere inappropriatencss. 

Thoughts are often errant in composition, and lead wide of the sub- 
ject matter under revicw ; but an incidental remark, even when it is 
irrelevant to the main body of the discourse, invites to the pursual of 
it; and digression is allowable. 

‘We have just been speaking of the Catholics of three centuries ago, 
and of their habitual bestowal of holy and saintly names to places ; 
from their doings in the present eventful times, connected not only with 
names but with something more important, we cannot resist the invita- 
tion to add here a few words on that toleration of Mr. Bull which 
places his liberality among the performances of the simple if not of the 
insane ; he affects to entertain 4 sovercign contempt for precaution, and 
if he has reason to be suspicious, he is wonderfully slow in making 
that apparent! What we allude to is, his passive endurance in this 
Protestant land of the “ Socicty of Jesus” (a most irreverent misno- 
mer). The fact is the more remarkable, when it is well known that in 
some of the most strictly Roman Catholic countries its presence is not 
tolerated. Mr. Bull seems to be overconfident of the immutability of 
his Church, rebuilt on the rock of the Reformation, he is convinced of 
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the impossibility of its being undermined ; but human hearts are weak, 
and human imaginings often take possession of the heart’s citadel by 
assault, and the mind’s prior conviction led captive away from the 
shrine upon which it had placed its hopes and its affections! The. 
proofs are repeatedly recorded. 

The politico-religious community of Jesuits, is known throughout 
the world, and in must states are considered dangerous; but how much 
more so should they be in one where Protestantism prevails? Like 
nature the subtle labourers work noisclessly aud secretly: the heretic 
(Protestant) is their game, and there is no obstacle so great as will 
deter them in their attempts at conversion. In a time of war they 
become doubly dangerous. It is to be hoped that Mr. Bull will open 
his drowsy eyes befure more mischief ensues; and not only banish this 
notorious sect, but suppress all monastic institutions, and “ Sisters of 
Charity” societies, which are sadly out of place in such a country as 
Great Britain. 

Now to our theme legitimate; in the hydrographic nomenclature we 
read such names as these,—Cape Blanco, Cape Espada, Cape Upright, 
the Saddle-hill, &c.; understanding their meaning, the imagination 
aids the mind in their recognition when seen; but we can make no- 
thing from those names of men which have been given to headlands. 
Regret that such is the case is now uscless; there is but one remedy, 
to rename ; but that is an innovatjon not to be thought of. 

After the fashion of the times, Gallego called this mass of scorim, 
parched and dried up by internal fires, in honour of the Virgin Mary, 
“Qur Lady of Conception.” Did his superstitious imagination ajd 
him in the conception of so strange an honour? It was a serious va- 
gary; whether the famous uquerque considered so, or not, we do 
not know, but he thought ee to change the name, two years after- 
wards, to Ascension, which it has retained. 7 
_ There seems never to have been any restraint on this self-willed 
privilege of naming lands; no rules, no established superior power, 
that thought it worth while to interfere. The lowest skipper and the 
highest royal seaman claim and exercise alike the immunity. Have 
these, and the intermediates, one and the same motive in the bestowal 
of names? 


No! whim and caprice, alas! too often guide 
When sober Reason’s voice is mute ; 

For vanity is airy; dogmatic, pride ; 
Fancy surprisingly acute ! 

To w ll and to do, ’tis said, belongs of right 
Alike to men of ev’ry degree, 

Though they be bless’d with intellectual light, 
Or, nought beside but darkness see ! 

In that, ignorance and knowledge are equal : 
The savant and the boor take this 

Privilege of nature, be they good or evil, 

And will ‘ have their fling,’ hit or miss! 
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' The old navigators often sighted the island, generally on their return 
voyage. In 1604, Sir Edward Michelburne “descried the island, or 
rather rock, called Ascension, in 8° 30'S. The day before, in 7° S., 
they had a surprising phenomenon: the sea sparkled in a strange 
manner, and appeared as if all in flames; sending forth such a light in 
the night (the moon being down) that they could see to read the 
smallest print.” Was this appearance merely the phosphorescence 
often observed in the ocean, or was it connected with submarine igni- 
vomous operations? A naval officer informed me that a phenomenon 
of a similar kind had been seen from his vessel near the equator. 

In Captain James Lancaster’s voyage, we find this brief mention of 
the island :—“ The thirteenth (July) passed by an island, called The 
Ascension, in eight degrees. No ships touch there, for it is quite bar- 
ren, and without water: only it hath good store of fish about it, but a 
deep sea, and ill riding for ships.” This was on the return voyage 
from the East Indies in the year 1603. It is probable that the pirates 
of the eighteenth century often visited Ascension to turn turtle, and 
perhaps also to bury some of their ill-gotten booty. 

This solitary spot of the Southern Atlantic, which the old mariners 
thought of no sort of use, has become more familiar to the reading 
public than any of the other islands, excepting St. Helena, from its 
having always been the resort of turtle, and latterly from the establish- 
ment which has been formed there for the accommodation of the 
African squadron employed in the suppression of the Slave Trade, and 
for other vessels requiring refreshment. It is associated in our ideas 
with sand, because that product is the medium that the sea-turtle 
‘adopts as a nest for her eggs. 

Now that the solitary island has beem peopled, it is a fortunate cir- 
cumstance that, unlike the generality of birds, the turtle does not in- 
cubate, or wait to attend upon its young when relieved from .the ova, 
or it is probable it would desert the place of deposit altogether. How 
admirable and perfect are all the provisions of nature! In this instance 
Wwe perceive that the turtle, as a viviporous animal, from its form and 
construction would be incapable of incubation; it is consequently en- 
dowed with an unerring instinct, which instructs it to deposit its eggs 
in a hole in the sand, and to cover them up in such a position that the 
warmth of the sun shall perform the office which, from its own pecu- 
liar nature, it is incapable of discharging. 

By the same natural tendency, the young, as soon as it escapes from 
the case of the shell, which the enlargement of its body had burst, digs 
its way out of the sand, and pursues its course directly to the sea, into 
which it plunges, and is at once in its proper element and home! The 
fecundity of the turtle is great ; it is useful to man, and that perhaps 
is the main reason which suggests itself to us why it should be so; but 
there is another reason: the predatory birds and fishes are ever ac- 
tively on the watch to capture the wegker animals. The young of the 
turtle are small, and helpless in defence on the land and in the water, 
and hence many of them fall a prey to their enemies in both; if they 
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were not therefore in superabundance the species would soon be anni- 
hilated. 

The larger turtle, which are caught during their periodical visits, 
(we believe generally at night,) are consigned to craals, and are of 
course lost to their companions of the ocean, and therefore can “tell 
no tales” about the fate which attends such visits; yet, it is not im- 
probable that the individuals which are so fortunate as to escape from 
the pilfering hands of man, take warning, if {they have been alarmed, 
and seldom return to the same place; if they do, it is perhaps a case 
of necessity with them, as there is no other insular spot so convenient 
for completing the natural purpose which prompts them to seek the 
land. At present they are no longer the sole masters of the strand ; 
the eternal disturber and supplanter man is there ! 

I have hinted that all birds do not incubate; as an illustration I 
here quote from a M.S. entitled “ Australian Sketches,” an instance or 
two. That interloper, the cuckoo, affords a well known example in 
our own country; but there are others which are less familiar to us, 
and which are more interesting. 

We will turn again to the southern clime, and offer some brief re- 
marks on a few of its strange peculiarities. Here the Leiposa, a large 
bird, well worth domesticating if means could be devised for over- 
coming its habitual wildness, like the turtle, lays its eggs in the sand, 
and there leaves them for the sun to hatch. 

Here, likewise, the Tallegalla, a species of wild turkey, somewhat 
after human fashion form a common “lying in hospital.” They con- 
gregate at certain seasons in the deep and retired forests, where the 
sun’s beams never penetrate. With one accord they then collect the 
decayed and fallen leaves, with which they erect a pyramid, and 
therein deposit their eggs. ‘These leaves ferment, the heat and steam 
thus produced hatch the eggs there layed. It is surprising that these 
birds should be thus acquainted with the effects of nature’s chemistry, 
or why fling in a heap the decaying leaves? thus enabling them to 
forego all the pains and trouble of incubation. In Egypt chickens 
are hatched by the heated oven, but here the Tallegalla procures the 
same effect by the agency of steam; and the system is fully as effica- 
cious as the Egyptian dry scheme. Physical nature never acts in a 
single instance without design; and no doubt the novel plan which 
this bird follows, has a cause which its form would point out; but the 
sagacity displayed is admirable. The efforts of a single bird would 
not raise a heap large enough to be capable of hatching the batch of 
eggs she lays. A combination is therefore formed, and the work is 
perfected with ease: but by what sort of sign the birds are led so to 
act in company, no human eye has hitherto seen. There is one point 
not yet determined; that is, the care of the young before they can 
fly ; whether the chicks are tended by the parent, or whether there is 
a general nursery. This affords us another instance of the care of 
Providence over all his works, and of the inscrutible way in which he 
works his will. Ornithologists do not agree about the family to which 
this bird should belong ;-one assigning it to the Vulturidsz, while ano- 
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ther places it among the Gallinacie. It no doubt belongs to the use- 
ful Gallinacix, having most of the characteristics of that class, 
although it has the foot of the Vulturide. 

Ascension is decidedly volcanic, yet there is the curious feature in 
the middle of the mass of scoriz, &c., of a limestone mountain of 2,400 
feet elevation, which appears free from the action of fire. How came 
it there in such an anomalous position? By a force no doubt acting 
upwards beneath its original position. From its assuming a little ver- 
dure, it is called the “Green Mountain,” and from absorbing moisture 
is highly prized; in fact, it appears to be the most valuable portion of 
the island; and the industry of the “‘jollies” has turned it to good ac- 
count for the benefit of the torrid-tanned blue-jackets. In the spirit 
of improvement, I think it would well repay the cost to import, from 
the nearest point of Africa, ship loads of soil. 

On the subject of sterile isles, I find notes on Sable Isle, but that 
has been recently well handled. I may just hint, however, with re- 
spect to that accumulation of arenaceous matter, that a steam-engine, 
stone and mortar, and piles, with a Nasmyth’s hammer to drive these 
down, directed by a clever engineer, would soon drain it of ite super- 
fluous water, and by the introduction of thousands of tons of soil from 
Newfoundland or Nova Scotia, convert its surface into a profitable 
garden. Tanks for fresh water, piers, break-waters, houses, &c., &c., 
would then follow as a matter of course. 

We now quit Mr. Bull’s turtle isle, and steer in quest of more 
points, if any remain to be overhauled, first having a yarn about the 
Southern Ocean, as intimated in the title to this paper. The period- 
ical phenomenon of the “ Rollers,” has been explained and described 
by Mr. Webster and others in the Nautical. 





The English brig Crusader, arrived at Cowes from St. Jago de 
Cuba, andglanded the captain and crew of the Pauline, Le Chevalier, 
master. It appears that on the 17th of last month, whilst on their 
passage from Porto Rico, in long. 40° 10/ W. of Paris, and lat. 40° 
80’ N., with a cargo of sugar, bound to Havre, at about 11 a.m., whilst 
under easy sail, the vessel, a new ship of 400 tons, was struck by a 
monstrous whale on the bow, and the damage was so great that the 
ship filled almost immediately. The captain and crew, consisting of 
ten men and a passenger, hoisted out a boat, in which, after stowing 
away a bag of biscuits and a little water, they embarked, and about 
fifteen minutes after the vessel was struck, she sunk. For three days 
and nights she was tossing about, but on the fourth day they were 
providentially seen by the Crusader, and rescued from their perilous 
situation. None of these rescued have preserved anything, and as they 
are destitute of necessaries, the French consul, W. Stuart Day, Eeq., 
has shown his usual kindness and promptitude in providing for their 
necessitics. 
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Notes oN A VoyaGE TO CuHina IN HER MaseEsty’s Late ScREW 
STEaMER Reynarp.—P. Cracroft, Commander. 


(Continued from ps481,) 


The river Min is not navigable for any thing but the shallowest 
river craft, above the bridge, although in appearance still a magnificent 
stream. Immense rafts of wood, from the pine forests in the interior, 
are floated down, and form the staple trade of the place; and “spars” 
are exported to all parts of China. We completed the ship with this 
fuel, made up in bundles, as much as she could stow, piling the wood 
up abaft the mizen-mast also. The price was two mace (about 8d.) a 
ae of 133 lbs., or about 24 dollars a ton; and as a ton of wood was 
ound to do as much work as half a ton of the very best coal, I calcu- 
late the expense of this fuel as equivalent to burning coal at a little 
more than a guinea a ton. Through a compradore, known by the 
name of “ Long-legs,” and who supplies the opium ships at the Woga 
Creek, I obtained beef and vegetables at Amoy prices. Supplies of 
all kinds are very plentiful; pheasants, roe venison, and wild fowl of 
every description, are to be had; and the officers found plenty of em- 
ployment for their guns upon the hills in the neighbourhood; the in- 
habitants everywhere appearing most friendly disposed. 

On the evening of the Ist of February, all my preparations being 
complete, embarked Mr. Jackson, the Consul; and at daylighton the 2nd 
started to fulfil the confidential mission with which I am entrusted at 
Wan-chow-foo. It was the top of high water when we started, so we 
carried the ebb the whole way down theriver. Found quite a rapid over 
the ledge at the commencement of the Mingan Pass, and shot through 
the Kinpai Pass with a velocity which was anything but pleasant ; 
and I inwardly hoped I might never have to take the ship above it 
again. On reaching the bar, it was dead low water, and although our 
chart gives not less than two and a half fathoms, in-the shoalest part 
of the channel, we scraped along in a quarter less two to a considerable 
distance outside Rees Rock, altering course in every direction to find 
deeper water, without success; and these are “neap tides.” It is evi- 
dent the channel is filling up. I may mention, also, that there were 
breakers on the knoll, (which is supposed to have never less than nine 
feet on it,) while the water was perfectly smooth everywhere else. 

The weather continued fine until shortly after sunset, when it began 
to threaten, the barometer rising fast; so a snug anchorage being at 
hand, I came to under Double Peak Island in six fathoms. During 
the night the monsoon came down very strong, as I anticipated; and 
to think of moving at daylight was quite out of the question; so here 
I remained, thankful to have a quiet Sunday. It blew very hard on 
Monday and Tuésday in squalls, but the ship rode very quietly with 
the yards pointed to the wind: the holding ground is excellent, being 
a stiff blue clay, which we had some difficulty in getting off the cable. 
This island, together with one called Spider Island inshore of us, has 
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obtained some notoriety as a pirate haunt; and the Chinaman I have 
on board as a spy or informer, was once taken prisoner and detained 
here several weeks. I fear our appearance on the coast has been the 
signal for these freebooters to decamp, for even his lynx-eyes failed to 
discover anything suspicious in the neighbourhood. 

Away at daylight on Wednesday the 6th, with a fine working 
breeze ; weathered the Pihseang Group, but was forced to anchor in 
the open channel to the northward of these islands at nightfall; for 
with the strong current running, it would have been most hazardous to 
have kept under way in the dark. Thursday brought thick foggy 
weather; and I thought myself lucky to get up under the lee of High 
Peak, or Fuh-yan-shan Island before dark. Away again at daylight, 
and after a hard day’s beat, weathered the Tae Island Group, on one 
of which is a most remarkable mushroom-shaped rock. There was no 
anchorage within reach at sunset, so stood out for the night; fetched 
well to windward of the Seven Stars in the morning, and had hopes of 
getting into an inlet of Namki Island before dark, but failed; so had 
another night of it, and a more disagreeable one if possible. In tacking 
at midnight the foot rope of the foresail gave way, and the sail split 
up to the reef band; (last night it was the maintopsail;) it was nearly 
2 a.M. before the other foresail was set; and what between the wind 
and the heavy sea, with a dismal sky of the most ferocious-looking 
clouds, I thought we were in for a dusting. As. we drew in shore 
again, however, these portentous appearances vanished, the breeze took 
off, and, after church, there was so little wind, that I got the steam up, 
and at 1 30 p.m. we were screwing along in a dead calm. Anchored 
for the night off the Hoo-tow-shan (Tiger-head Hill) Group, at the 
entrance of the Wanchow River, in lat. 28°, where there is excellent 
shelter and good holding ground. | 

Monday Feb. 11.—At daylight proceeded up the river under steam, 
and with the help of a tracing of Capt. Bate’s survey, which he was 
good enough to give me before we left Hong-Kong, found no difficulty; 
although it is evident that the shoal south of the entrance of the river 
has extended considerably since the survey was made. Off the walled 
city (name unknown) on the, left bank we found, at anchor, the British 
schooner Dido, belonging to Mr. Davidson of Ningpo, with a convoy 
of junks bound coastwise. On a bold headland, a little higher up, on 
the opposite side of the river, stands a fort, having one of those curious 
jar-shaped towers conspicuously placed for the purpose of making sig- 
nals at night: we gave this the name of Jar Fort. The tide here was 

ing rapidly; but nothing to compare with that of the Min. 
About three miles higher up, finding the ebb coming down strong, an- 
chored at noon, close to the left bank, at the entrance of a creek navi- 
gable for river craft, and moored with 25 fathoms each way, in 6 
fathoms, stiff mud. 
First Pagoda on the left bank N.W.b.W. 
Bearings of the anchorage. . } Extreme point of Flat Island N.23W. 
West point of Flat Island E.b.S.3S. 


The city of Wanchow is about five miles from this point, but is shut 
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out from view by a remarkable barren-looking hill, projecting;into the 
river, which here makes a sharp bend. In the afternoon I landed on 
the right bank, abreast the ship, in company with Mr. Jackson. A 
strageling village extends almost the whole distance from Jar Fort to 
this point; the country fur miles appears to be a flat plain, intersected 
by numerous canals, and is highly cultivated. We found the inhabit- 
ants very much disposed to be friendly ; but it was with great difficulty 
we could communicate, Mr. Jackson’s mandarin Chinese not being un- 
derstood by these illiterate people. 

This is the Chinese New Year’s Eve, and a season of festivity an- 
swering to our Christmas, when all work is laid aside, and amusement 
is the order of the day. A crowd was therefore soon collected; and, 
after what I had heard of the disposition of the Canton people, at this 
season especially, I was fully prepared to be insulted, perhaps pelted 
and robbed. In anticipation of some such proceeding, I had put a 
four-barrelled revolver in my pocket; but might have left it on board, 
for not the least incivility, even, was shown us, far less insult. Indeed 
we were invited into a great many houses, to partake of what these 
poor people had to offer, and drank sundry cups of tea, hot wine, sam- 
shoo, &c., and tasted the cakes made of rice flour, coloured red and 
yellow, with hicroglyphics on the outside; precious nastiness! In this 
way a good opportunity was afforded us of examining the condition of 
the inhabitants, who, judging from the small show of worldly wealth 
their filthy dwellings contain, and the very gencral air of poverty, 
must be in a miscrable state. 

The next morning started in my galley with Mr. Jackson for the 
city. A thick haze overhung the turbid muddy stream, which the 
rays of the sun gradually dispelled, disclosing the magnificent scenery. 
Bold precipitous hills, searped perpendicular in some places, form the 
boundaries of the extensive basin in which Wan-chow-foo is situated. 
Four pagodas, two of them on an island abreast the city wall, give a 
picturesque effect to the foreground. Off the first pagoda there was 
plenty of water for the Reynard; but I thought it hardly worth while 
to shift to so short a distance. Within a cable’s length of the city 
wall, I found a deep channel, where a few vesscls, drawing twelve feet, 
might always lay afloat, moored head and stern; here I found the 
‘English schooner Spec, and a sinall schooner called the Alfa, under 
Dutch colours, both employed convoying junks. One Amoy junk, and 
about twenty of a very inferior class, apparently mere river craft, were 
scattered in this reach; and if an opinion may be hazarded from the 
fact of there being so few vessels here, the trade of Wanchow carried 
on by sca cannot be very important. 

My first object on landing was to arrange about a supply of wood to 
replace what was expended in steaming up here; but nothing could 
induce the Chinese, on this the first day of their year, to engage in 
any business. Every shop was closed; not even an egg or an orange 
could be procured. The few people moving about the streets, were 
dressed in their gayest attire; and as this saturnalia is supposed, ac- 
cording to the lex non scripta, to last three days, I thought myself for- 
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tunate, after much haggling between my Chinese servant (Tom Jaw) 
and a “respectable city merchant,” to obtain a promise that the next 
day the wood should be forthcoming. This settled, the next point was 
to Chin-chin the mandarin’s, having previously sent my card, according 
to custom. But, on repairing to the official residence of the Tou-tai, 
or chief magistrate of the city and district, that officer was absent ; 
and the next in authority, an admiral, pleaded illness as an excuse for 
not receiving us. It was evident neither of them intended to have 
any communication with me or my ship, and Mr. Jackson explained 
the reason, (which indeed was pretty obvious, ) that, as by the treaty of 
Nankin, no English ship has any business to come here, so, the man-- 
darins having no power to exclude us, their only alternative is to take 
no cognizance of our presence, and thus obviate the necessity of making 
a report of our arrival to the government, which (Mr. Jackson added) 
would certainly only lead to their disgrace for not keeping us out of 
their waters. 

Nothing now remained but to make the best use of the time to in- 
spect the place. Accordingly, the remainder of the day, and the whole 
of the next, were occupied in wandering over the city, no one offering 
the least hindrance; indeed the people every where shewed us the 
greatest civility ; and beyond a little crowding occasionally to have a 
good stare at the “ Fauqui,” which was not at all to be wondered at, 
we had no reason to complain of our reception. It was evidently a 
high festival ; “sing-songs” and theatricals were going on in many of 
the streets, attracting, as the day advanced, crowds of people, who had 
evidently well fortified the inner man, I noticed several cases of in- 
toxication, though none of disorderly conduct. From a little chart- 
maker, who was evidently an opium-smoaker, by the glare of his eyes 
and unnatural state of excitement he seemed in, I obtained the follow- 
ing “ Description of the Interior of Tung-gou Walled City.” 

“There are nine hills inside, named the Kew Tow. At the east 
gute there is the Hwa-kae hill, with its Ta-kwan Ting and Seaou- 
kwan ‘Ting (watch-towers or observatories, having greater or less ex- 
tent of view). At the west gate there is a large palace and temple, 
within the grounds of which is the Gou-shan (hill). Proceeding to 
the San-tsuh-mun, (Tripod gate,) there are three hills, and the nine- 
curved river passage. At the south gate there are two hills, and the 
two old rivers. On the outside of the east gate there is the Yang-foo- 
shan water passage,* which is here three chang (30 covids) wide or 
more; but on arriving at Seaou-ke-too its breadth is little more than 
20 covidsf. There is high tide at midnight and noon; floating sands 
and mud bottom. Again on arriving at the east gate mound” * * 
But here we cut the little man’s pencil lucubrations short, as our time 
began to fail. ‘The above will, however, serve to give an idea of what 
is considered valuable information by a Chinaman ; and, probably, had 
the sketch been concluded, we should have been as wise as ever in all 


© The river the Reynard had steamed up. 
t The covid, or Chincse foot, equal to 13-125 English inches. 
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that it is of importance to know with regard to the statistics of the 
place. 

The city of Wanchow, or Tungow-ching, is built on the south or 
right bank of the river called by the authority (?) above-mentioned the 
Yang-foo-shan ; (in our charts the Gnau;) it is enclosed by a well- 
built wall, the circumference of which may be from four and a half to 
five miles. The population, including that of the suburbs, we esti- 
mated at about 200,000. The streets are intersected by canals; and 
it was evident, from the water marks on the walls of the houses, pil- 
lars, &c., that they are frequently inundated. We noticed many large 
pools of standing water, and remains of the last inundation; and I 
have little doubt that the whole of the city must be at times more or 
less under water, when the communications can only be carried on by 
boats ; (if one may judge from the number to be seen, at this dry sea- 
son apparently useless ;) and the high spring of the arches of all the 
bridges are crossed. I noticed also many open places, covered with 
ruined houses, an indication of a reduction in the number of inhabit- 
ants, and decay in the place. Whether owing to its unhealthiness or 
not, it was impossible to ascertain ; but no European constitution could 
long withstand the exhalations which must result from these floods, 
combined with the heat of the sun, which, even at this time of ycar, 
is most oppressive, and forced us to carry our umbrellas. The few 
elevated grounds within the walls appeared to belong to adjoining tem- 
ples, and to be used for burial places; but every where coffins were to 
be seen exposed to the air, with bamboo mats over them, in accordance 
with the custom peculiar to the province of Chehkiang. I observed 
one firmly fixed in the fork that had been formed by two branches of 
@ lichee tree; it had probably been there for some years, for the tree 
had grown into it. 

Towards the afternoon of the 13th the shops began to open, and we 
were enabled to obtain some information on the subject of trade. 
From all we could gather it would seem to be almost entirely a coasting 
one; the imports are piece-goods, raw silk, wood, and dried fruits, 
brought principally from Amoy, Foo-chou-foo, Taichou, and Ningpo: 
the exports are vegetable tallow, rice, and small spars. Raw silk, 
cotton, cotton yarn, and piece-goods, and woollens, (English,) are also 
brought by canal from Ningpo, Shanghae, Shou-hing, Soo-chou, and 
the silk districts. ‘There are manufactories of silks in the city, and 
they will weave to any English pattern, or muster,* as it is called, at 
Canton. Cotton cloths are manufactared in the neighbouring villages. 
The tea hills are distant three days journey, but an inferior kind of 
green tea is grown in the immediate vicinity. We went to sec a 
manufactory of shamsoo and soy, of which the Chinese consume great 
quantities; The bean from which the latter is extracted is put into 
enormous open jars of coarse earthernware, filled with salt and water. 
Fermentation takes place, and the liquor is drawn off at the proper 
period, and undergoes various purifying processes to prepare it for the 
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market. Both here and wherever we went we were received with 
the utmost civility, our questions were answered with apparent candour 
and good faith, and, from all we saw and heard, I should conclude 
that the people generally would have no objection to become better 
acquainted and open a trade with Europeans, although their means, 
from the general air of poverty, cannot but be limited. There can 
be no doubt, however, that as a depot for goods awaiting transit into 
the interior, Wanchou would, from its central position and canal com- 
munication, become a place of great commercial importance, and, but 
for the treaty of Nankin by which we are unfortunately excluded 
from this port and adjoining district, British merchants might be doing 
a lucrative business here. 

I did not attempt to get any fresh beef and vegetables for the ship’s 
company ; indeed, for the reason already mentioned, there was a diffi- 
culty in procuring supplies of any description. The river, however, 
was alive with wildfowl, and the officers were very successful with 
their guns, and experienced, wherever they wandered, as inuch civility 
as above stated I met with myself. 

The wood-merchant did not disappoint me, and, having filled up 
with fuel, at nearly the same price as that I purchased at Fou-chou-foo, 
on Thursday the 14th of February, we left our anchorage, at noon, 
under steam, and, with the assistance of a strong ebb-tide, had cleared 
all the dangers at the entrance of the river, by 3h. 30m. P.™., taking 
the channel to the northward of the shoal, between the two islands, 
Hoo-tou-shan and Laouka-shan; the soundings in this passage did 
not agree very well with those laid down on our chart, but Captain 
Bate’s survey of the river did not, I believe, extend so far as this. 
At 4 o'clock lifted the propeller, and proceeded under sail only, banking 
the fires up. The next day, at noon, we were abreast of the Seadog 
Islet, having, in a little more than eighteen hours, run the distance, 
which it occupied ten days to accomplish in the opposite direction ! 
Got the steam up; crossed the bar of the Min without any difficulty, 
using the leading marks of which the captains of the opium ships here 
gave us descriptions; and, as it was too late to proceed farther, moored 
ship, in four fathoms, in the Woga Creek. 

February, 16th.— At 7h. a.m, about two hours before low water, 
Mr. Jackson left the ship for Foo-chou-foo in my galley, and the boat 
returned a little after 9h. p.w. I mention this circumstance as the 
time occupied in going to and returning from the city was considered 
very short. In the afternoon I took my gun, and, accompanied by 
some of the officers, rambled over the hills in the vicinity of our an- 
chorage, in quest of game. Pheasants are sometimes to be met with, 
but dogs are necessary, as the birds lie very close ; not having any, 
we returned empty-handed, the exercise, however, and magnificent 
country traversed in our walk, made ample amends for the want of 
sport. 

Monday, February, 18th.—At Ih. p.a., a little before high water, 
left the Woga Creek, under steam, crossed the bar of the river, put 
the fires out, and shaped a course, under sail, for Amoy, where we 
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arrived the next afternoon, and anchored off the Cornwallis rock in 
six fathoms, moored with an open hawsc to N.E., Cornwallis rock and 
centre bastion of the 100 gun battery on the beach, in one, bearing 
N.N.E. three cables. 

Remarks on the approach to the river Min, with directions for 
entering it.* 

24th.—Our present anchorage has many advantages over the first 
which I had here, above Kwansu, as well as over the inner harbour, 
to which I shifted the ship after the fire in December: the holding 
ground is good, we are beyond the reach of the exhalations from the 
mud at low water, enjoy a free circulation of air, have a fine sandy 
beach within a quarter of a mile, and a few yards inside the battery 
(which is only a dummy all the guns having long since been removed) 
there is an open level ground for exercising the small arm men, or for 
the relaxation of a game at cricket, when the duties of the ship will 
permit. The consulate is a little further off certainly, but we can 
communicate by means of a signal post on the hills overlouking both 
city and harbour, and commanding an extensive view to seaward. 
Then we are no longer in danger of being fouled by the crowds of 
junks which were perpetually passing us in the narrow channel left 
for the passage of shipping off the hongs, for very few of them anchor 
so far off the town as this. About a mile from the ship, at the foot 
of the range of bleak granite hills, the sharp, well defined outlines 
and projecting boulders of which, blackened by the action of the air, 
have a very peculiar appearance, there is a handsome Bhuddist temple, 
standing in a picturesque spot, and well worth a visit. The priests 
always appear glad to see us and make us welcome to their tea and 
rice cakes. ‘The road from hence to the city of Amoy, which is dis- 
tant about two miles, leads through a suburb of the meancst descrip- 
tion. It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the squalor and 
filth visible at every step in these wretched hovels ; pigs dispute with 
troops of ragged dirty children the possession of the mud floors, and 
appear to occupy the same social position here, that they do in unhappy 
Ireland. The sight of our European dress is the signal for every dog 
to set up a howl, and the women all hobble away as fast as their. feet 
willallow. It is evident the proceedings of our forces at the capture of 
this place, although it is now more than eight years ago, are not yet 
forgotten. 

From this suburb a broad paved road leads to the consulate, past 
the signal-post, before mentioned, whereon the union-jack waves proudly 
as though Amoy were ours still. It winds through an immense burial 
ground ; tombs and graves, jars of bones, and the mouldering remains 
of humanity, are visible in every direction. The sight is loathsome 
at first, but one soon gets used to it. Groups in knecling attitudes 
are sometimes seen making sacrificial offerings at the tombs of their 
ancestors, and the hills are everywhere strewed with little square bits 


® These remarks were published in the Nasdical Magazine for the month of Sep- 
tember, 1852, p. 478. 
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of paper, on which are pasted patches of gold and silver leaf, repre- 
senting the money that has been paid the priests nominally for the 
subsistence of the departed in the world of spirits. Can anything be 
conceived more pitiable than the condition of these poor heathen? 
The doctrine of a resurrection from the dead, of an eternal state of 
future happiness or misery is far beyond their comprehension! I am 
told the inhabitants of this part of China are fearfully superstitious 
and priest-ridden, and readily believe it; mobs of filthy stinking 
wretches carrying idols, and religious paraphernalia, are continually 
traversing the streets of Amoy in procession; at night, illuminations 
and fireworks in honour of some joss are perpetually going on: in 
these, and the sacrifices to the dead, much of the substance of the 
people, which might be devoted to useful purposes, is swallowed up. 

I do not pretend in this journal to enter into a description of the 
manners and customs of the Chinese which have been over and over 
again enlarged upon, by more competent persons. Those, however, 
who believed that the Pottinger treaty would be the means of making 
us better acquainted with this curious nation must have been much 
disappointed ; indeed, it may be doubted whether, with all our advan- 
tages, our knowledge of the interior of China has much increased 
since the days of the Jesuits. This is not to be wondered at when 
we reflect that beyond the dealings between our merchants and an 
infinitely small proportion of its immense population, there is a great 
gulf fixed. We are not permitted to penctrate into the interior, nor 
is it any satisfaction to remember that the line was drawn by ourselves ; 
that, by the treaty of Nankin, we deliberately shut ourselves out from 
the advantages of personal intercourse with 360 millions'of people; 
an intercourse that must have eventually awakened, between two races 
of human beings, sympathies which have at present no existence. It 
is difficult to overcome prejudice, all men must have their likings and 
dislikings, but I cannot 


‘¢ _______. by proof find there should be, 
Twixt man and man such an antipathy, 
That though he can show no just reason why 
For any former wrong or injury, 

Can challenge or accuse him of nd evil 
Yet notwithstanding hates him as a devil.” 


On the contrary I feel kindly disposed towards the Chinese. I have 
already experienced kindness from them Which the decrees of their 
effete government against “barbarians” could not prevent them from 
showing, and most sincerely hope the time is not very far distant when 
our iron steamers may enjoy the privilege of navigating their canals 
and inland waters, diffusing every where in their course, a knowledge 
of our civilization and christianity. But, in the present state of 
affairs, this is impossible, our government is pledged not to permit any 
of its subjects to wander beyond a certain distance from the five ports 
to which, by treaty, our trade is confined, and our consuls are author- 
ized to punish any infringement of this regulation. 
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February, 27th.—H.M.B. Mariner arrived this evening, with . the 
mail of December 24th, and my orders to proceed again to the Min, 
to embark Mr. Jackson, H.M. consul, and family and take them to 
Hong-Kong. Mr. Fortune, the botanist, came up in the Mariner, and: 
I was glad to be enabled to forward his wishes, by giving him a pas- 
sage to Foo-chou-foo. This gentleman is proceeding to the Bohea 
hills to procure tea-plants for the East India Company’s garden in 
the Himalayas. He has already explored an immense district in 
China, hitherto unknown to Europeans; and all at home who take an 
imterest in the study of botany, or have gardens or grounds to em- 
bellish, have reason to be deeply indebted to him for the introduction 
of many new plants and trees into England. 


Arctic EXxpeEpItions.* 


[The following on Arctic affairs is from one of the leading articles 
of the Times, 26th August last. ] 


‘What news of Sir John Franklin? Have any traces of his 
whereabouts being discovered? Has any light been thrown upon the 
fortunes of himself and his crews?” Such are the inquiries which 
the announcement of any new narrative of an Arctic Expedition will 
elicit from almost every Englishman, and until these questions are 
answered it would be a mere waste of time to expatiate on geograph- 
ical or geological discoveries, or to unfold additions to the Flora and 
Fauna Borealis. Dr. Sutherland, who appears to have literally fol- 
lowed Sir John Franklin’s recommendation to his officers to “ observe 
everything from a flea to a whale,” has accumulated in the volumes 
before us many useful facts in natural history and meteorology, to 
which, however, due attention will scarcely be paid until anxiety about 
Sir John Franklin’s fate is somewhat allayed. We hasten, then, to 
say, on the authority of those best qualified to form an opinion upon 
the subject, that hope of Sir John Franklin’s safety is by no means to 
be abandoned, for the probabilities of his existence in some Polar 
region not yet explored are far greater and more numerous than the 
probability of his total loss. We say total loss—because in any other - 
case than that of foundering in deep waters some vestige of wreck 
would, ere this, have been detected by the many keen-sighted and ex- 


e 1. “ Journal of a voyage in Baffin’s Bay and Barrow’s Straits in 1850-51, per- 
formed by H.M 8. Lady Franklin and Sophia, under the command of Mr. William 
Penny, in search of the missing crews of H.M.S. Erebus and Terror.” By Peter 
oc M.D., M.R.C.S.1., surgeon to the expedition. 2 vols. Longman’s. 

2. 

2, “Papers and Despatches relating to the Arctic Searching Expoditions of 1850- 

51-52; together with a few brief remarks on the probable course pursued by Sir 


Joho Franklin. Collected and arranged by James Mangles, Commander, R.N.. 
Rivington’s. 1852. 
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perienced ‘investigators engaged in the search. We will remind the 
impatient or ill-informed that the total extinction of two British men- 
of-war, commanded by such officers as Sir John Franklin and Captain 
Fitzjames, and manned and equipped as the vesscls of his expedition 
were, is an event so contradictory to all experience of the casualties 
of the Polar regions, as to amount to the strongest improbability. 
Captain George Harrison (of 30 years’ experience in the command of 
whalers) states, in a letter printed in the Nautical Magazine, for 
April, that out of the whole 103 ships wrecked since the first disco- 
very of a passage through Melville Bay, not more than 10 lives have 
been lost. And to those who fancy that every nook of the Polar re- 
gions has been explored for the missing voyagers, we.would observe, 
that the whole of the regions hitherto explored by the various expedi- 
tions sent out, are scarcely one-third of those which remain unexplored. 
It may be well to add, moreover, that in the opinion of most competent 
judges, such as Colonel Sabine, Mr. Augustus Peterman, and others, 
there is a greater probability of finding Sir John Franklin’s expedition 
in regions to which search has not yet been extended than in the more 
familiar localities throughout which search has hitherto been made. 
The arguments of those who maintain the improbability of maintaining 
life in higher latitudes than those already explored are refuted by well- 
established facts, to which we will presently advert more in detail. 

Sir John Franklin sailed from Sheerness with the Erebus and Ter- 
ror, in May, 1845, and arrived at the Whalefish Islands on the 4th of 
July. His last despatches were from this point, bearing date July 12, 
and in Captain Mangles’s excellent little repertory of Arctic papers 
some really charming letters from Captain Fitzjames of the same date 
may be found, and will be perused with pleasure by all who love a 
sailor’s lively humour and unruffled cheerfulness, blended with the de- 
licate feelings and correct taste of the wellbred gentleman. The Ere- 
bus was spoken on the 22nd of the same month by Captain Martin, of 
the whaler Enterprise, in latitude 75° 10’, longitude 66° W. The 
latest date at which the expedition was actually seen, was four days 
subsequently. The Prince of Wales whaler reported that on the 26th 
July, 1845, she saw Franklin’s vessels in lat. 74° 48’, long, 66° 13’. 
They were then moored to an iceberg awaiting an opening in the mid- 
dle ice to enable them to cross over to Lancaster Sound. Between this 
period and the 23rd of August, 1850, five years and a month, when 
the first traces were discovered by Captain Ommanney, of H.M.S. As- 


sistance, at Cape Riley, no intelligence, direct or indirect, was received . 


of the missing ships. The evidence afforded by these first traces were 
added to largely four days afterwards (27th of August, 1850,) by Cap- 
tain Penny’s alighting at Beechy Island upon the spot where Franklin 
spent his winter of 1845-6. 

Early in 1850 the Admiralty, after despatching an expedition under 
Captains Collinson and M‘Clure, to Behring’s Straits, placed four ships 
in commission under Captain Horatio T. Austin; C.B., who had served 
in an exploring voyage under Sir Edward Parry, for the purpose of 


examining Barrow’s Straits, under a notion that Sir John Franklin © 
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might be retracing his course eastward in boats, or even in the ships 
themselves, having relinquished the hope of making a north-west pas- 
sage. The squadron under Captain Austin consisted of his own ship 
the Resolute, the Assistance, Captain E. Ommanney, and the steam 
_ tenders Pioneer, Lieutenant Osborn commanding, and Intrepid, Lieu- 

‘tenant Cator commanding. It was considered desirable that to the 
power of the navy should be added the experience of the whaler, and 
accordingly, the Lords of the Admiralty ventured to associate William 
Penny, an experienced whaling captain of Dundee, with their own com- 
missioned officers. Mr. Penny, after receiving instructions from the Ad- 
miralty, proceeded to Aberdeen and Dundee, where he purchased two new 
clipper-built, vessels; which were named respectively the Lady Franklin 
and Sophia, the latter in compliment to Miss Sophia Cracroft, a niece of 
Sir J. Franklin, and most devoted companion of his noble-hearted wife. 
These vessels were placed under Mr. Penny’s command, with separate 
instructions direct from the Admiralty, and both ships and men ac- 
quitted themselves during their perilous enterprise in a manner not 
calculated to justify any contempt on the part of their naval associates. 
Mr. Penny had been engaged in the Arctic Seas since his 12th year, 
and in command of a whaling ship for 16 years. Dr. Sutherland in- 
forms his readers that Mr. Penny’s reputation for skill and sagacity 
was high among his brother whalers, and on any occasion of difficulty, 
““ What does Penny think of it?” was a question of common occur- 
rence. Sir Francis Beaufort, the Hydrographer of the Admiralty, is 
referred to by Dr. Sutherland as able to bear testimony to the fact that 
Mr. Penny, previous to his appointment to the Arctic Expedition, had 
done something to extend our geographical knowledge of the regions 
he had occasion to traverse in pursuit of his vocation. At no small 
risk, and at considerable expense, Mr. Penny took the first step to es- 
tablish the interests of Great Britain on the west coast of Davis 
Straits, the importance of which we shall have an opportunity of indi- 
cating when we come to speak of the Danish settlements and their 
civilising consequences on the east coast of Davis Straits. ‘‘ Captain 
Penny,” observes Dr. Sutherland, with reference to these well intended 
and judicious efforts at colonisation,— 

‘< Failed in this and all his subsequent attempts to enlist the enterprising 
and the wealthy in his sound but not well arranged ideas of establishing set- 
tlements on that coast, for the very reason that a predominating feature in his 
character came between him and the end he had in view. His detailed de- 
scriptions are sui generis. A complicated network of valuable facts, f-arlessly 
expressed opinions, most sanguine expectations, faithful inductions, and mere 
hypothesis, is what one may look for at his hands. Without rhetoric and 
unsophisticated, his arguments fell to the ground before men whose lives had 
ever been closely associated with figures. No one need wonder that the sailor 
who had been buffetting the waves and the whales for 80 years, and had never 
calculated anything more intricate than a lunar distance, should fail to per- 
suade a number of money-making merchants into forming a company.” 


We have dwelt at this length upon Mr. Penny’s character because 
Tumours have been widely prevalent to the effect that a misunder- 


standing between the whaling skipper and Captain Austin thwarted 
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the operations and marred the efficiency of the expedition. A perusal 
of Dr. Sutherland’s volumes will show that this was by no means the 
case; but we have thought it of importance so far to advert to it as 
to remove from the public mind an impression that the efficiency of an 
expedition in which the hearts of so many thousands were embarked, 
had been diminished by the splenetic humours of those engaged in its 
conduct. 

The Lady Franklin and Sophia, under the command of Captain 
Penny, left Aberdeen on the 13th of April, 1850; but did not fall in 
with Captain Austin’s squadron until the 28th of June, off Berry Is- 
land, on the west coast of Greenland. Without following the ships step 
by step through their laborious progress across Baffins Bay, down Lan- 
caster Sound, and Barrows Strait, we will pause at Beechey Island, 
which lies at the south-eastern extremity of Wellington Channel, just 
at its entrance into Barrows Straits.. Here Mr. Penny had discovered 
unquestionable traces of Sir John Franklin on the 27th of August,* 
and here the ships were moored to examine it as carefully as possible. 
The landing party was composed of all the officers of the expedition, 
except the chief mates, and was under the orders of Mr. Stuart, com- 
mander of the Sophia, to whose intelligence, perseverance, and zeal, 
Captains Austin and Penny, and Dr. Sutherland, combine in bearing 
testimony. 

' & Traces,” observes the latter, 


‘< Were found to a great extent of the missing ships: tin canisters in hun- 
dreds, pieces of cloth, rope, wood in large fragments and in chips; iren in 
numerous fragments, where the anvil had stood, and the block which supported 
it; paper, both written and printed, with the dates 1844 and 1845: sledge 
merks in abundance; depressions in the gravel resembling wells which they 
had been digging ; and the graves of three men who had died on board the 
missing ships in January and April, 1846. One of the shore party was de- 
spatched with this intelligence to Mr. Penny, who immediately came on shore, 
accompanied by Sir John Ross, Commander Phillips, of the Feliz, Sir John’s 
vessel; Commander De Haven, and Lieutenant Griffiths, of the American 
expedition, which had joined or ships in Barrows Straits, and other officers. 
These were unequivocal proofs that the missing*ships had spent their first winter 
in the immediate vicinity of Beechey Island. A finger-post was picked ap, 
which we at once supposed had been made use of to direct parties to the ships 
during winter, if they should happen to have Jost their way in a snowstorm. 
Captain Parry adopted the same precautions around his winter quarters at 
Melville Island; and it is not improbable some of the posts may be found 
after a lapse of 30 years. Our ideas were that the ships bad wintered ina 
deep bay between chey Is-and and Cape Riley, which we called Erebus 
and Terror Bay. Immediately adjacent to the supposed position of the ships, 
we found the site of a large storehouse and workshop, and smaller sites which 
were supposed to Have hee observatories and other temporary erections. 
Meat tins to the amount of six or seven hundred, and a great number of coal 
bags, one of which was marked ‘T-e-r-r-o-r,’ were found. But there were 
no papers found anywhere that had been left by the missing ships.” 


Here, then, was unquestionably a station of Sir John Franklin’s 


* Previously found by Captain Ommanney on the 23rd August. See Nautical 
Magazine for 1850. 
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party, and occupied until the 3rd of April, 1846, at least. In the 
opinion of Captain Penny and others it was occupied for a lookout up 
the Wellington Channel, to watch the first opening of that icy barrier 
which so frequently seems to block it up. Sir John Franklin’s in- 
structions, in 1845, were to proceed to the Wellington Channel, and, 
if possible, through it, and the marks of a hasty departure thence may 
be more reasonably accounted for by a sudden opening in the ice, of 
which the ardent spirit of Franklin would prompt him instantly to 
avail himself, than the wild supposition which has been broached of 
his retreat from an onslaught of savages, a feat quite inconsistent with 
the habits and disposition of the harmless and inoffensive Esquimaux. 
The determination to follow out the Admiralty instructions by pushing 
onwards was powerfully developed in all Sir John Franklin’s party. 
Captain Fitzjames, then Commander Fitzjames, says in a letter to a 
friend, written from the Whalefish Islands, in July, 1845: 


“‘Don’t care is the order of the day ; I mean, don’t care for difficulties or 
stoppages; go ahead is the wish. We hear this is a remarkably clear season, 
but clear, or not, we must ‘ go ahead,’ as the Yankees have it; and if we don’t 
get through, it won’t be our fault.” 


Beechey Island was examined again and again, and a party dug 
round a cairn erected on a bluff point with picks and shovels in search 
of cylinders with papers, but none were found. Had Sir John Frank- 
lin left any documents they must have been discovered, for all docu- 
ments deposited by other parties in the ordinary manner of Arctic 
explorers were always found uninjured. 

Accordingly, after many boat excursions to the adjacent channels 
and islands, the ships were laid up in winter quarters. Captain Pen- 
ny’s ships and Sir John Ross’s little vessel the Feliz, in Assistance 
Harbour, at the south-western extremity of the Wellington Channel, 
and Captain Austin’s squadron in Griffith Island, a few miles further 
to the westward. The dreary winter passed over all without leaving 
sickness or discontent, and the spring of 1851 found them ready to 
push their researches. We cannot trace the progress of the several 
parties in boats and sledges, nor would a recapitulation of their perse- 
vering struggles serve any other purpose than to unfold another chap- 
ter fraught with the heroic endurance of hardships, the indomitable 
courage, the invariable cheerfulness under the most depressing trials, 
and the unconquerable perseverance through every obstacle, charac- 
teristic of British seamen. The miles travelled by the several parties 
were calculated by Dr. Sutherland to amount to 2,000. Mr. Penny 
made every effort to ascend the Wellington Channel, but his success 
was small when compared with bis vast endeavours. At one time his 
sledge was stopped by open water, and when, after incredible labour, 
@ boat was brought up to the spot, its progress was presently checked 
by “thick-ribbed ice.” 

The difficulties of the explorers at this stage of their proceedings 
were enhanced by their imperfect outfit of sledges and other appliances 
for leeomotion on land. Their sea equipment from Her Majesty’s 
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dockyards does not elicit any praise from Dr. Sutherland, who appears 
always more happy to praise than blame: 


“The saws (for cutting the ice) had been supplied to our expedition from 
Her Majesty’s dockyard at ‘Woolwich, and they were said to be on an im- 
proved plan. haa they were; but however plausible the idea of the 
‘ pitman’ (a heavy at the lower end) might be to the inventor, we found 
that they would not work at all until the form of the teeth was altered and the 
‘pitman’ was removed altogether; after which they were found to answer 
very well, having been reduced to answer the description of saws used by the 
whalers in Davis Straits for at least thirty years.” 


Every inlet to the westward of the Wellington Channel was exa- 
mined, and the conclusion to which both Captain Austin and Mr. 
Penny arrived was that Sir John Franklin had not gone to the west- 
ward or south-westward.: He must then, they inferred, have gone up 
the Wellington Channel, which might have been pervious in 1846, “a 
remarkably clear season,” though impassible in the spring of 1851. 
Previous to the return of both expeditions in 1851 Captain Austin 
had a long and anxious conference with Mr. Penny as to the propriety 
of braving another Arctic winter and renewing their efforts in the 
spring of this year. . Their remaining provisions were sufficient, their 
crews were healthy and willing. Mr. Penny, however, determined 
to return to England, they having done, in his own energetic 
language, “all that men could do.” This speech has been quoted and 
twisted to a meaning never intended by Mr. Penny. . It has been con- 
strued as a declaration on his part of the permanent impassibility of 
the Wellington Channel and the inutility of any further seerch for 
Sir John Franklin. Mr. Penny’s subsequent. proceedings have ampl 
refuted such a construction of his language to Captan Austin at Grif 
fith Island, for immediately on his arrival in England he earnestly 
sought for a screw steamer, with which he offered to proceed north- 
ward as far as possible without delay, in order that he might be near 
the field of his proposed operations in the early spring. ‘Oh, for a 
boat!” was the generous and ardent seaman’s instant exclamation 
when his sledge was brought up by open water in Wellington Channel ; 
and again and again did he express to his brother officers his convic- 
tion that a screw.steamer could bore its way where boats and sailing 
vessels would be baffled. He always leant to the opinion that the 
Wellington Channel was not permanently barred by ice, but had a 
communication with the Arctic Ocean; and. whatever opinion he en- 
tertained he always frankly expressed. He told Lieutenant Osborn 
that he had seen “enormous numbers” of whales running southwards 
from under the ice in Wellington Channel. The conclusion to. be 
drawn from this fact is that the Wellington Channel, in its course of 
forty-five miles, has alternations of ice and open water, for the breath 
of the whale ceases the instant the animal is under water, whether 
clear of ice or not. The Greenland whale can remain under water 
from ten to twenty minntes, and its maximum velocity is stated to be 
six miles per hour. Now, this very distance, and no more, may ‘be 
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fairly assumed as the utmost extent of the frozen surface of ice to the 
north-west under which the whales swam (from clear water to clear 
water), running south in “enormous numbers.” 

Our readers must not estimate the value of Captain Austin’s and 
Mr. Penny’s expedition by the brevity of our notice of its details. 
We think those zealous and able navigators have done much by proving 
where further search need not be made, and. thus sparing the expen- 
diture of life, labour, and money in a wrong direction. But, some 
may ask, what.is the use of further expeditions; for, if Sir John 
Franklin and his crew have escaped the perils of the deep and the icy 
horrors of the Arctic zone, they must ere this have been starved for 
want of supplies? ‘The opinions of experienced travellers and the 
most learned geographers are alike against this desponding view. It 
is by no means a fact that the cold is more intense and the supplies of 
food more scanty the nearer you approach the Pole. The English 
navigator Willoughby, with the whole of the crews of both his vessels, 
amounting to sixty-three souls, was frozen to death while wintering 
on the coasts of Russian Lapland (lat.. 68° 15’) in the year 1554, 
while the enterprising Dutchman, Wilhelm . Barentz, forty-three years 
later, passed a winter of more than eight months’ duration on the 
north-eastern coast of Novaia Zemlia (lat. 76°), and of his whole crew, 
amounting to seventeen, only two died. And what was the outfit of 
a Dutch crew in the sixteenth century compared with that supplied to 
the Erebus and Terror in 1845; On these heads we recommend a 
careful perusal of several letters of Mr. Augustus Peterman, addressed 
to Sir Francis Beaufort, and a paper on the Distribution of Animals 
available as Food in the Arctic Regions, printed in Captain Mangles’s 
little ‘book, whose title we give at the foot of this article. We have 
already. quoted a letter addressed by Mr. Penny to the President of 
the Geographical Society, in which he advocates a search for the 
missing expedition in the great Arctic Ocean which the Russian navi- 
gators Wrangel and Anjou saw stretching beyond the North Cape of 
Asia, and which has been proved to roll in unfettered freedom beyond 
that icy barrier which ordinarily checks Arctic navigation, and extends 
in all probability to the north of both the American and Asiatic con- 
tinents. There is a narrative of four Russian sailors who subsisted 
in Spitzbergen on the product of the country for six years and three 
months reprinted in Captain Mangles’s volume from the Annual Re- 
gister, for 1774. We apprehend that many educated Englishmen 
have read this narrative, as we ourselves confess to having done in 
our boyhood; with a feeling. akin to that attendant upon a perusal of 
the fictions of De Foe; but we believe that it is well authenticated, 
and has vast significance-when perused with reference to Sir John 
Franklin and his-ships’ companies. If four Russian mariners, with a 
few ounces of tobacco, twelve musket charges of powder and shot, 
and a small bag of flour, as their only stores to start with, could sub- 
sist for six years and three months in Spitzbergen, how long can the 
crews of two English men-of-war, commanded by officers of the Arctic 
experience; fertility of resource, and unconquerable courage of Sir 
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John Franklin, and Captain Fitzjames, preserve their lives? We 
leave others to work out this sum, and for ourselves say, Mil Des- 
perandum. 

We do not write in this hopeful strain at random, or wantonly to 
awaken delusive hopes which we feel to be unfounded, but deliberately 
express convictions formed after much thought, diligent inquiry, and 
painstaking investigation. Neither are we alone in our hopeful mood. 
The unthinking multitude may have been disappointed by the ter- 
mination of the Austin and Penny expedition. It returned sooner 
than was expected, and was not attended by the results hoped for. 
But neither the Government nor Sir John Franklin’s anxious but 
well-informed friends considered this expedition as an extinguisher of 
hope—a stopper upon further search. And, accordingly, since Cap- 
tain Austin and Mr. Penny returned, an expedition, under the com- 
mand of Captain Sir Edward Belcher, R.N., has been commissioned 
to proceed direct to Wellington Sound. This expedition sailed from 
England in April last, and consisted of H.M. ships Assistance and 
Resolute, with the two screw steamers Ptoneer and Intrepid, of 60- 
horse power each. H.M. ship North Star will be stationed at the 
mouth of the Wellington Channel as a store ship. The squadron will 
thus be enabled, we trust, to await a favourable moment for pushing 
forward, which has been so often lost while vessels have been per- 
forming their outward voyage from England. Nature will often in a 
single hour make openings in the ice which all the saws in all Her 
Majesty’s dockyards could not accomplish in the courso of an Arctic 
summer. Sir E. Belcher has now an opportunity of awaiting the 
favourable moment, and fulfilling the desire so resolutely expressed by 
Lady Franklin. “ By that passage” (Wellington Channel) writes her 
ladyship to a friend, “doubt not the ships have gone; and by that, 
believe me, they must be followed.” 





To the above we may add the following evidence as to the anéict- 
pated possibility of Franklin being absent seven years from an author- 
ity well informed on Arctic matters. He says :— 

That Franklin and his officers anticipated such a contingency is, I 
think, placed beyond any reasonable doubt. We have evidence which 
cannot be disputed. 

We have first the evidence of Captain Martin, who solemnly and 
sincerely declared before a magistrate, that on the 22nd July, 18485, 
he fell in with Franklin’s ships in lat. 75°, long. 66° W.; that he was 
fifteen minutes alongside, and conversed the whole time with Sir John 
Franklin and Reid, the ice master; that on asking Sir John what 
provisions he had, he answered, “Five years, and, if necessary, could 
make them spin out seven years ;” that he would lose no opportunity 
of killing birds, and whatever else would be useful in keeping up the 
stock ; that he had already got several casks of birds salted, and had 
at that time two parties out shooting birds, which were numerous; 
that on the 26th or 28th some of the officers dined on board his (Cap- 
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tain Martin’s) ship, and said the same thing; and that they expected 
to be absent about four or five or perhaps six years. | 
. Secondly, we have the evidence of Mrs. Blankey, the wife of 
Blankey the ice master of the Zerror, who in July, 1845, wrote to 
his wife telling her that if they are not home im the fall of 1848 or 
spring of 1849, she may anticipate they have made the passage, or 
likely to do so; and if so, they might be from five to six or even into 
the seventn year. | 

This letter was written from the Whalefish Islands, in July, 1845. 
Mr. Blankey was an experienced man in those seas. He knew the 
difficulties. There was but one mess for all the officers in the ship, 
and whatever he said was unquestionably the general talk, feeling, and 
intention of the whole. 

Thirdly, we have the evidence (which requires to be more sifted) of . 
Captain Bouist of the French Navy, who is stated to have mentioned 
to Captain Trotter, that he dined in company with Franklin’s officers 
at Woolwich, and was informed by them that they had no fear in re- 
spect of their provisions, which, with what they would shoot, they 
thought would last seven years. 

A gentleman residing at Southampton states, that Le Visconte, one 
of the lieutenants, said, that they should abandon the ships, and try 
for the passage with the boats. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM ONE OF THE OFFICERS OF H.M.S. 
“PLOVER.” 


H.M.S. Amphitrite, Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, 
May 29, 1852. 

I take up my pen with much pleasure to resume to you the account 
of our journey to the Sandwich Islands. We arrived here on the 21st 
of April, and as the 22nd was the day we calculated upon previous to 
our leaving, the guess was not a bad one astotime. Our journey was 
not very agreeable when taken on the whole; the immense crowds we 
had to contend with en route for California, together with a degree of 
uncertainty that we felt about the ship from Valparaiso, acted as a 
damper upon us occasionally. However, as we were getting forward 
to the rendezvous appointed without loss of time, we were obliged to 
be satisfied with that feeling, and wait patiently the course of events. 
Fortunately our paticnce was not much tried, as the Amphitrite, to con- 
vey us north, arrived on the 7th of May, fourteen days after us. She is 
in very goed time, and, as Captain Frederick enters most willingly 
into the view of getting forward, we hope to reach the Plover before 
the 3rd of July, in ample time to do all that is expected from us. As 
I intend sending you an account, by the return of the Amphitrite, of 
our trip to Point Barrow in the boats, which we hope to reach, in 
order to gain intelligence of- Captains Collinson and M‘Clure, and also 
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for the purpose of fixing upon a position there for the Plover to win- 
ter, I defer saying at this time any thing further on the subject of our. 
intended proceedings, preferring to tell you what we have been able to 
do, rather than what was anticipated. The season is every thing, all 
depends upon it; if we succeed in getting the Plover to Point Barrow, 
it will be most fortunate, as the position is so good. oa 

In the event of our not hearing of Captain M‘Clure this year, no- 
thing but a steamer will be of any use to communicate with us in 
1853 ; besides there will be a necessity for it, to follow, Captains Col- 
linson and M‘Clure with efficient assistance; the length of the absence 
of the latter, by that time, will make such a step necessary. It is 
much to be regretted that the advantage of having a vessel in so de-. 
sirable a position as Point Barrow should be left to the chance of the 
Plover being able to get there, as it is well situated for parties to fall 
back upon, from Captain Collinson’s expedition to north and east, and 
also for those of our long missing countrymen under Sir John Frank- 
lin from the north and west. They will make for it, no doubt, from 
both quarters, as the most direct in their route towards succour and 
safety. These circumstances make the necessity for the assistance of 
@ steam tender to the Plover apparent; it would also enable the search 
to be extended in the direction that Sir E. -Belcher’s parties may be 
expected, as it is not at all improbable that some of his extended par- 
ties in the second year will not be far from Point Barrow. 

On the receipt of the return dispatches by the Amphitrite, 
which will arrive in England about Christmas, the state of the 
Behrings Strait expeditions will no doubt be brought under consi- 
deration. Where they cannot go out on the east side without the as- 
sistance of steam, rely on the west side, where the difficulties of the 
navigation are increased by the shoalness of the water, the same aux- 
iliary must be still more advantageous. 

In the papers brought by the Amphitrite from Callao, we had the 
pleasure of seeing the appointment of the officers to command in the new 
expedition to the Wellington Channel; they are nearly as I expected 
with the exception of Pullen; I fancied that he would have been in- 
cluded in some way. On consideration, I see that it was not possible, 
as M‘Clintock and Sherrard Osborn are not to be surpassed in their 
way. Nor do I see how better could have been done in the choice of 
the Captains; and I take the liberty to prophesy that what they leave 
undone it will require a person out of the usual run to accomplish. I 
have seen no names of the officers of the expedition except the four 
in command; but I conclude and hope that Pim will be of the num- 
ber. I hope they have orders to place provisions at Melville Island, 
as M‘Clure will get there if it is to be done, and will expect such as- 
sistance. If he has not been so fortunate, we may look for him and 
Captain Collinson returning this season to try some other opening ; in 
which case I think Captain Collinson would try the course now gene- 
rally recommended, which is not very different from that proposed by 
Captain Beatson, whose name I have been looking anxiously for in 
the papers, not that I fancied he could do much with so small a force; 
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but it might have the effect of leading people’s minds® in that direction. 
As I see no mention of his name, I fear he has not been able to get 
away ; indeed I thought at the time we visited his vessel at Limehouse 
that he would be very late, if he succeededin getting away this season. 
If such is the case it is not to be much regretted, as his expedition 
was altogether on too small a scale to be successful in carrying out the 
search proposed. 

. My friend gave you an account of our trip up to San Francisco, 
where we remained but two days. It is almost worth the trouble of 
@ journey from England to see it; you have American enterprise in 
every shape. The whole town was burnt to the ground not ten 
months before, and at the time of our visit no appearance of the de- 
stroyer remained. The place had risen up again as if worked by one 
of those ingenious contrivances they have at theatres for winding up 
scenes from underneath the stage, and as suddenly causing them to 
disappear ; indeed the latter actually took place, as I am told that a 
house sunk out of sight, from the piles underneath giving way. 

The principal part of the city, that adjoining the water, and to some 
extent behind, is built upon a platform of fir plank laid upon piles, to 
carry the level of the wharfs, constructed in the same way, (and run 
sufficiently far out to allow the largest ships to lay alongside,) back to 
where it takes the rising ground behind, so that you have whole 
streets with the tide ebbing and flowing underneath them. The people 
also are peculiar, and have become a race of themselves, known from 
the quantity of hair they cultivate; I might also say, without defa- 
mation, dirt; and from generally wearing boots in the Hessian style, 
found convenient I suppose for working in the mines. We were not 
sorry at an opportunity by a Sydney vessel to get away so soon after 
our arrival, although we had great cause to be so afterwards, as she 
turned out to be of the worst description, and leaked so badly that the 
pumps had to be kept going every hour. Our fellow-passengers were 
of the worst description of Sydney emigrants returning from Cali- 
fornia, with the hope of reaping a golden harvest in their own newly- 
discovered mines. Fortunately we made an average passage of 17 
days, and landed here on the 21st April, since which time we have 
amused ourselves practising with the magnetic instruments, and rating 
our chronometers, &c. 

The Consul General here was a celebrated man in the wars of 
Bolivar, in South America (General Miller). He has treated the 
Plover’s party with great kindness, and appears to take a great interest 
in Arctic matters. 

These islands have great interest with naval officers, or ought to 
have, from the fact of having been discovered by Captain Cook, and 
from his having met his death at them. The length of my letter warns 
me not to try your patience too much. We sail this evening direct for 
Port Clarence. 


* The United States government are about to fit out an expedition to survey 
Behrings’ Straits, where many hundred whalers now annually resort. 
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It seems to be now generally understood that Dr. Rae’s offer to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, to continue his explorations up the eastern 
shores of Victoria Land, from his farthest point in the summer of 
1851, and to connect them with Lieutenant Browne’s discoveries in 
Peel Sound, has been accepted, and that he will leave England early 
next year,. and in time to reach the spot for the summer journey. 
That this is most desirable no one can doubt, and it is highly credit- 
able to the Hudson’s Bay Company, who have done so much towards 
Arctic discovery. 

It will solve an interesting question as to the continuity of Victoria 
Strait and Peel Sound, on the South of Barrow Strait; which, if they 
are found to connect, will be the first discovered continuous north-west 
passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, although of course not an avail- 
able one ; unless indeed Mr. Kennedy, in the Prince Albert, has already 
found an opening at Brentford Bay, in Prince Regent’s Inlet. 

As a geographical problem of great interest, every one will rejoice 
at this undertaking; but as to its affording any clue to the fate of 
Franklin, we conceive no such idea can enter into the mind of 
any man. 

Very different indeed in its result might be the continuation of Dr. 
Rae’s discoveries in the spring of 1851 on the west coast of Wollaston 
Land, and we heartily wish that the Hudson’s Bay Company would 
vigorously follow them up. There is every inducement held out to 
them to do so. Dr. Rae speaks of the natives he found there as 
“good, harmless inhabitants,” and if it was not exactly a land of milk 
and honey, it was a land of some promise ; “all were very fat, and 
had evidently abundance of seals’ flesh and fat, which was carefully 
deposited in seal-skin bags under the snow. There would be no fear 
of want of supplies, for Dr. Rae scarcely touched his pemmican, but 
kept his party with his gun. This goodly land is easily approached 
on the ice from the Coppermine, and by the Dolphin and Union 
Straits. The whole of this tract is peculiarly the child of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Step by step has been the growth of our knowledge 
of this interesting part of the Arctic seas, and all owing to the unsur- 
passed exertions and laudable efforts of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and their enterprising officers. 

Why the important discoveries made by Dr. Rae, in a line of search 
now rendered doubly interesting as intersecting the route of Collinson 
and McClure, should be abandoned, we are wholly at a loss to under- 
stand; but as no rumour of the intention of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany to continue them has yet reached our ears, we reluctantly arrive 
at the conclusion that they are about to relinquish it at the very moment 
so much might be expected. 
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Vorace or H.M.S. “Catypso,” Captaris WortTH, TO THE PACIFIC. 
Continued from p. 490. 


I made sail from Pitcairn Island at 6h. p.m. on the 11th, for Tahiti, 
steering W.4S., intending to sight Incarnation Island, the existence 
of which island is denied by the people of Pitcairn. The wind up to 
the 14th was from the eastward, though occasionally shifting for & few 
hours to the N.W., and the weather fine; but on the afternoon of 
that day it became unsettled, with squalls and rain from N.W., ther. 
78° and 79°, bar. 30°07; and, on the next day, the wind increased to 
a fresh gale, with severe squalls and heavy rain, which obliged us to 
reduce the sail and strike topgallant masts. This weather continued 
till the 19th, the wind shifting occasionally to S.W., and at length 
continued from E.N.E.; a westerly current averaging from eight to 
ten miles daily bad been experienced for several days past. From 
the 2lst the weather continued fine, and on the 23rd the island of 
Maitia was scen E.b.S., about twenty miles distant, which is very high 
and of a round form. Within half an hour the island of Tahiti was 
observed west, the wind being still steady from E.N.E., and the 
weather fine, and at 3h. 40m. p.m, we entered the harbour of Papeite, 
and anchored in 114 fathoms. On the morning of the 26th, I left 
Papeite, and anchored in the harbour of Taloo, Eimeo; the weather 
during our stay was very unsettled, sometimes blowing strong with 
heavy showers of rain, and extremely close and sultry, the ther. 
ranging from 84° to 85°, bar. 30°07. On the 31st I sailed from 
Eimeo with the land breeze, and steered for the island of Huahine, 
having a light breeze from the eastward, and anchored at 10h. 40m. 
A.M. the next day, at the entrance of the harbour, the wind, as usual, 
blowing directly out, and kedged the ship to the anchorage off the 
settlement. 

Having, in my last years remarks, reported fully upon the Society 
Islands, it is needless I should do so here, and shall merely state that 
having on this occasion visited, besides those of the last three named 
islands, Raiatea and Boro Boro, which occupied from the 23rd February 
till the 20th March, in consequence of being detained several days in 
each of the harbours of the N.W. group, t.e. Huahine, Raiatea, and 
Boro Boro, from a continuance of extremely tempestuous and unset- 
tled weather, with the wind at N.W., which blows directly into their 
harbours, and which are much too intricate and narrow to be attempted 
under such ci cumstances ; and having sailed on the morning of that 
day for the island of Upolu, Navigators Group, I steered on a west 
course, with the wind a mcderate breeze from the southward, and 
having passed about seven miles to the northward of the island of 
Moupiti, to pass which the ship was kept W.b.S., she was again steered 
west, with a view of making Rose Island, (a small island to the east- 
ward of the Navigators Islands,) the wind varying from E. to S.E.., 
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accompanied with a heavy easterly swell. On the 24th, at Sh. 30m. 
P.m., the island was seen ahead, but, from its extreme lowness, the 
trees growing upon it could only be made out before dark. At day- 
light the next morning the Island of Manua was observed W.b.S., 
and shortly after the islands of Oborsonga and Ofoo, W.3N. I should 
here observe that from information I gained on my arrival at Upolu 
(Navigators Islands), a coral reef exists at about eleven miles N.W. 
of Manua, of which no mention is made in Wilkes’ American Ex. 
chart, (though I believe it is noticed in his enlarged plan of the 
group,) nor on any chart on board the ship. This reef from being 
almost in the track of vessels visiting the Navigators Islands from the 
eastward, is certainly dangerous. We passed close to the north shore 
of these islands, which appears clear and bold, heaving too for a short 
time to communicate with a canoe which came alongside with two 
natives. 

The islands of Manua, Oloosuiga, and Ofoo, rise abruptly from the 
sea, and have apparently no anchorage; with a shore reef surrounding 
each. They are richly wooded from the beach to their summits, with 
great abundance of cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, plantain, and other trees 
common amongst these islands, indeed their appearance was most 
luxuriant. 

At 4h. p.m. the island of Tutuila was seen W.S.W., and, having 
run to within thirty miles of the island of Upolu, at 2h. 30m. a.m., 
on the 26th, sail was shortened till daylight, when the island was seen 
S.S.W., and sail again made. We ran along the land to the bay of 
Apia, with a view of observing the appearance and peculiarities of the 
island, which is rich and beautiful in the extreme, being thickly 
wooded from the shore to its highest point. 

Upolu is of moderate height and contains rich valleys in which 
grow cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, plantains, &c., in great profusion. We 
passed along the outer reef at the distance of about 1} miles, but ob- 
serving the water discoloured in several places I hauled further off. 
I afterwards learnt that shoals extend on this side of the island in 
some parts to fully that distance; I should, therefore, recommend 
strangers to keep at least from 24 to 3 miles off the reef, when running 
along it. 

Wilkes, I believe, in his survey, does not mention these shoals, nor 
can I take upon myself to assert they exist, though the sources from, 
which I gained my information were both respectable and intelligent. 
It was also reported to me that a shoal existed about three or four 
miles off the reef to the northward of Apia bay, with apparently 16 
or 18 fect water upon it. This shoal was sought for by the Juno and 
Dido as I was informed. I also sent boats out with the master and 
the pilot of Apia, but it was not found on either occasion. 

At 10h. a.m., having received a pilot, I entered the bay of Apia, 
and moored east and west, with an open hawse to the northward or 
entrance of the bay, in seven fathoms, having forty fathoms on each 
anchor, and laid out a kedge astern to keep it from fouling during the 
nightland breczes. The trade-wind from the eastward, however, blowing 
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almost constantly, but little chance occurs of doing so. Apia Bay 
being very correctly surveyed by Captain Bethune, there remains no- 
thing for me to add toit. From his plan it will be seen that the bay is en- 
tirely open to the northward, and it cannot be considered a safe an- 
chorage in the bad or rainy season, when the islands are subject to 
severe gales from the N.W., which send in a tremendous sea, so much 
so that were its full force to come home in a direct line from its en- 
trance, it would be impossible for a ship to hold on. Fortunately, 
however, it seldom happens; the N.W. reef partially sheltering the 
anchorage from that quarter from whence the violence of the gales is 
usually most severe and destructive ; the ground being, likewise, for 
the most part sand, added to its confined space, which prevents a ship 
veering to any extent makes it still more unsafe. 

Whilst the Calypso was at Apia, i.e., from the 26th March to the 
6th May, the weather was generally speaking fine; some squalls of 
rain and wind occasionally occurred, but the wind generally being 
from the east, no inconvenience was felt; the ther. ranging from 80 
to 84°. The facility of watering is a great advantage; as is, also, the 
abundant supply of fresh pork, poultry, vegetables, and fruit, which 
are procurable at reasonable prices; fresh beef is likewise occasionally 
to be had; but, during the time of my visit to the Navigators Group, 
the native wars had caused so much destruction to the lands, and 
stock of this description, that it was procured but seldom, and with 
much difficulty. 

The capabilities of these islands appear great, the land being ex- 
tremely rich and the climate good, but the wars amongst the natives 
being incessantly going on, added to their habitual idleness, prevents 
the production of more stock and other articles, (with the exception of 
cocoa-nut oil, which they barter to the ‘foreigners, for exportation,) 
than supply their wants together with that of the foreigners residing 
amongst them, whose principal employment is the furnishing of whale 
ships that call at Apia for refreshments. 





On the general Character and Aspect of the Samoan or Navigators 
Islands. 


_ The islands composing this group are of volcanic origin, many cra- 
ters being still to be seen, one of which on Upolu now forms a lake of 
about two miles in circumference. They are not only beautiful, pos- 
sessing every description of mountains and valleys, but also remarkably 
fertile, and containing many thousands of acres of rich lowland; both 
hill and dale are thickly wooded, with a great variety of plants; 
perhaps there are no islands in the Pacific presenting a wider field for 
botanical research. The rapid growth of all kinds of vegetation is 
almost incredible. 
The articles on which the natives principally depend for their sub- 
sistence, are yams, tarro, breadfruit, and cocoa-nuta, which are in 
great abundance. With few exceptions, these islands are well watered; 
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but their great fertility is, in a considerable degree, to be attributed to 
the heavy dews which fall during the night, amounting almost to 
email rain. 

Tutuilla and Upolu present a variety of landscape, including cas- 
cades and rivers, one fall, in the latter island, exceeding seven hundred 
feet, which supplies a beautiful river, that flows into the sea at Apea, 
and from which the shipping procure their water. 

The climate of these islands is generally considered good, though 
not, perhaps, equal to that of the Georgian and Society groups; much 
however of the sickness experienced by the natives arises from ex- 
posing themselves to the heavy night dews, by sitting outside their 
houses in gronps till a late hour, during the hot weather; and which 
exposure is carefully avoided by foreigners, who invariably close their 
doors and windows soon after sunset to exclude it. With reasonable 
care both foreigners and natives enjoy good health. 

The diseases most prevalent amongst the natives are, elephantiasis 
and affections of the eyes. The former is supposed to arise from se- 
dentary and indolent habits, coupled with the nature of their diet, 
which is almost entirely composed of vegetable substances. The latter 
may in a great measure be attributed to the bright glare of the sun 
upon the sand and sea, and their custom of having so much smoke in 
their houses at night, for the purpose of driving away musquitoes. 

The wet season usually commences in November, and continues till 
the beginning of April, when much violent rain falls, but not conti- 
nuously, several days together intervening of very fine and settled 
weather. At this season the islands are occasionally visited with se- 
vere gales, which cause great destruction, blowing down house, and 
tearing up large trees, &c, During the other parts of the year it is 
generally fine clear weather, with the trade wind blowing throughout 
the day. 

The articles produced for exportation are cocoa-nut oil, and arrow- 
root; these, with moderate industry on the part of the natives, and 
suitable compensation from foreigners, might be furnished to almost 
any extent. Sugar-cane grows most luxuriantly ; coffee has been in- 
troduced, and thrives exceedingly well; and there is no doubt but that 
both sugar and coffee of the best quality might be exported extensively: 
indeed nearly if not all the productions of tropical climates might here 
be cultivated in rich profusion. At present, from the indolence of the 
natives, and the indifference of the few foreigners residing amongst 
them to the cultivation of land, the mere supplying of shipping with 
fruits, vegetables, hogs, and poultry, is nearly all that is attempted. 

The principal harbours are Pango Pango in Tutuilla, and Saluafata 
and Apia in Upolu. At each of these harbours abundance of wood 
and water, with all sorts of refreshments, may be obtained in great 
quantities. 

The goods imported by English and American whalers, and a few 
trading vessels from Sydney, are blue, white, and unbleached cottons, 
printed calicoes, wearing apparel, hard wares, muskets and fowling- 
pieces, powder, shot, axes, &. 
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The male natives of these islands are exceedingly well formed, 
usually of a large frame, tall, and muscular, with pleasing counte- 
nances. The females are much inferior in this respect to the males; 
many of them, however, have good features. | 

As a people they are of a friendly disposition, and usually kind to 
strangers. Their minds are lively, and in many instances very ener- 
getic; nor are they at all deficient in intellect. Both adults and 
children make rapid advances in the acquisition of knowledge where 
teachers have been introduced amongst them. 7 

The population of these islands appears to have been greatly over- 
rated. I have observed it to be stated by various authorities as 
amounting to sixty and even one hundred thousands; but it has been 
lately ascertained that its utmost limit does not exceed forty thousand, 
full seven-eighths of which, I am informed, are nominally Christian. 

The Samoans are remarkably observant in their deportment and 
marks of respect towards their superiors; using quite a different style of 
language when addressing them, and which is termed the “ Chiefs’ 
language.” A common man, for instance, will not venture to stand 
up in the presence of a chief, but would either sit, or bend himself 
down, resting his hands on his knees ; nor would he attempt to pass 
before a chief, but would wait till he had passed; and should he have 
an axe, knife, or club, &c., in his hand, and meet a chief, he would 
not only step out of the way, but would put the axe, &c., behind him 
till the chief had passed. Again, should persons be talking together, 
or be at work, or amusing themselves, they would immediately cease 
whilst their superior was passing. In their public meetings, or fonos, 
they are extremely, indeed tediously, ceremonious. If a speaker of 
some chief has but to reply yes or no to some question under consi- 
deration, he must first employ fifteen or twenty minutes in calling 
over the titles of the chiefs of all the principal districts, whether 
they are absent or not; to omit a single title, would be considered a 
mark of great disrespect, and would formerly have led to serious con- 
sequences, probably to a war. 

The natives are exceedingly dexterous in wielding the club and 
throwing the spear, and were formerly 3 warlike people, and generally 
in a state of hostility with their neighbours. A number, however, 
who have with some degree of sincerity embraced Christianity, profess 
to have a great aversion to the horrors of war. 

It can scarcely be said that the Samoans have any government, 
though they have various customs by which their conduct is regulated 
in all their political affairs; and certain offices are held most tenaci- 
ously by various ranks in society, descending to them either by here- 
ditary right, or by a special appointment of them superior. 

On the whole group there are five or six chiefs supposed to possess 
more influence than all the others. For instance, Upolu is divided 
into three districts, each district having a principal chief. Another 
principal chief lives on the small island of Manono, whose influence 
extends to a portion of the island of Savin. These great chiefs occa- 
sionally meet to consult on such subjects as are considered of import- 
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ance, each having his advisers called Tualafele, who are respectable 
chiefs, and are appointed to their office on account of their sound 
judgment and fluency of speech; it devolves upon them to deliver the 
sentiments of the great chiefs at their public meetings. One or two 
of these may generally be found in each village. . 

The great bulk of the people are of various grades, but far the greater. 
part consider themselves chiefs; indeed the great difficulty is not in 
finding out who is a chief, but who is not one! 

Many attempts have been made by the Consuls and Missionaries to 

‘convince them of the advantages of enacting a code of laws, simple 
and adapted to their present state, and of forming an executive go- 
vernment to carry them into effect; but have hitherto failed. The 
chiefs are so exceedingly jealous of each other’s power and influence, 
that it is impossible to get them to agree to any thing that may be re- 
commended for the public good; as should one party agree another 
would oppose, if only to show his independence. 

The average number of foreigners, exclusive of the missionaries, 
resident at Samoa, may be considered about eighty ; which are princi- 
pally composed of runaway and other seamen from the different whalers 
calling here to refit, &c.; whose conduct, generally speaking, is most 
disgraceful, and far more degraded, in every respect, than the heathen 
natives; their time being spent in a continuous round of drunkenness 
and debauchery, many of them keeping grog-shops of the worst de- 
scription, where they entice seamen to desert, and assist them frequently 
in doing so. <A few others, however, are getting an honest livelihood 
by working at different trades, such as carpenters, boat-builders, saw- 
yers, blacksmiths, and shipwrights; and others in bartering with the 
natives for cocoa-nut oil, hogs, &c., with which they supply shipping. 
Several of these foreigners have lived many years on the islands, and 
have large families by native women. An institution is about to be 
established for their education. " 

There are at present thirteen missionaries distributed amongst the 
different islands and districts, whose exertions for the advancement 
and well being of the natives are most exemplary and praiseworthy, 
and are duly appreciated by a large number of them. They have a 
printing-office, and an institution for the instruction of the sons of 
chiefs and others in branches of useful and scientific knowledge, with 
a view of spreading it, through them, generally throughout these is- 
lands. These establishments are conducted with great ability and 
success. 

Upon inquiry I found that the number and description of vessels 
arriving at Apia, Upolu, (which is the only anchorage that is fre- 
quented,) since 1842, is as follows :-— 


1842 .. 12 viz. 4 English, 5 American, and 3 Tahitian 
1843 .. 23 .. 6 English, 15 American, and 2 Tahitian 
1844 .. 35 .. 7 English, 25 American, and 3 Tahitian 
1845 .. 42 .. 14 English, 24 American, and 4 Tahitian. 
1845 .. 72 .. 16 English, 44 American, 4 French, 1 Prnssian, 7 Tahitian 
1847 .. 47 .. 12 English, 28 American, 2 Fr., 2 Bremen, 1 Dutch, 3 Tahitian 
1848 .. 14 .. 1 English, 12 American, and 1 Sardinian. | 
(To be continued. ) 
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West HARBOUR AND Dooks, HARTLEPOOL. 


The old town, bay, and haven of Hartlepool, on the east coast of 
the county of Durham, owe their favoured position to a bold natural 
headland. 

The earliest distinct mention of them is in the year 1171; and his- 
tory records that, in olden times, they were of much importance, and 
frequently the scenes of conquest. 

A pier, to form a small harbour and protection to the old town, was 
ordered to be built in 1473. In the year 1593 Queen Ellzabeth 
granted a charter of incorporation to the mayor and burgesses of the 
town of Hartlepool. 

The old town and harbour in after years sunk into decay, and ulti- 
mately became a mere fishing place. 

In the year 1831 certain individuals having ascertained that there 
was coal to the north-west of Hartlepool, possessed themselves of coal 
fields in that district, and in order to procure a transit and place of 
shipment for their collieries, originated the scheme of a railway of 
about twelve miles to Hartlepool, and the construction of a dock at its 
terminus, by excavating a portion of the old haven or harbour. 

A company was accordingly formed for that purpose under the title 
of “The Hartlepool Dock and Railway Company,” (usually now 
styled ‘“‘ The Old Dock Company,”) who obtained their act of incor- 
poration on the lst of June, 1832. 

In the year 1841, a short line, called the Stockton and Hartlepool 
Railway, was formed as an extension of the Clarence Railway, (nearly 
the oldest railway in the kingdom,) for the purpose of enabling the 
owners of coal fields in the south and south-west districts of the 
county, (and who were then alone confined to the River Tees, which 
is of very intricate and hazardous navigation, ) to ship their coals, &c., 
also in the bay of Hartlepool. 

In the original formation of this extension line, Mr. Jackson took 
@ most active and prominent part ; and, though encountering severe 
opposition from surrounding competing interests, was the great means 
of bringing the line into operation, and thereby succeeded in producing 
the much-desired railway-communication between the towns of Stock-~ 
ton and Seaton (a pleasant and rising bathing place) and Hartlepool, 
as well as in opening out increased facilities for the transit and ship- 
ment of the rich mineral districts of the southern and western parts of 
the county. 

The object of the promoters of the Stockton and Hartlepool exten- 
sion was, in the first instance, to form a dock of their own, and a se- 
parate entrance harbour to it at the terminus of their line, and about 
half a mile in the bay, from the old harbour. The old dock compan 
seeking to avoid competition, however, offered to ship in their ack 
the traffic from the Stockton and Hartlepool Railway upon certain 
terms, instead of sceing a new set of docks and another harbour esta- 
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blished near them. The result of the negociation was, that a tempo- 
rary and experimental agreement for such shipping was entered into 
between the two companies for three years. 

It was very soon proved that the shipping charges of the old dock 
company were so partial and excessive, and that the accommodation 
they had provided was so extremely inconvenient, as to amount prac- 
tically to a prohihition to the southern coal owners sending coal freely 
for shipment at Hartlepool. 

Repeated attempts were made to get the old dock company to re- 
medy these evils, but all proved ineffectual. 

The consequence was, that after the expiration of the three years’ 
agreement, steps were revived for the construction of the new dock 
and harbour in the precise situation originally intended in the bay. 
Application was accordingly made to Parliament, in the session of 
1844, for an Act for the purpose, and it received the royal assent on 
the 23rd of May, 1844. 

The promoters (of whom Mr. Jackson was also the most prominent 
and energetic) were incorporated as “ The Hartlepool West Harbour 
and Dock Dompany,” and hence the establishment of the west harbour 
and docks in the bay of Hartlepool. 

Notwithstanding the approval of the measure by the Admiralty, 
the bill was severely opposed in Parliament by the old dock company 
and persons in their interest. 

Petitions very numerously signed were presented to Parliament in 
favour of the New West Harbour and Dock, from the shipping inter- 
ests of the ports of Newcastle upon Tyne, North Shields, South 
Shields, Blyth, Sunderland, Scarborough, Whitby, Yarmouth, Lynn, 
Ipswich, and Hartlepool; also from the fishermen of Hartlepool (se- 
veral hundreds in number); from the owners of collieries in the south- 
ern and western districts of the county, desirous to ship in the west 
dock, and representing an annual production of upwards of 500,000 
tons; and also from eight captains of vessels who, in attempting to 
make the old harbour in a severe gale from E.N.E., on the 26th of 
February, 1844, (when the west harbour and dock bill was in Parlia- 
ment,) were wrecked, under distressing circumstances, on the very site 
of the then proposed new harbour; and the whole of whom, according 
to the evidence of one of the captains, could have saved their ships if 
the west harbour had actually then been formed. 

It may be here stated that the most dangerous gales on that coast 
are from E.N.E. to N.N.E., and that no ship can, in such storms, take 
the old harbour of Hartlepool without the aid of steam, the channel 
into it laying N.N.E.; whereas any ship can in such gales sail into the 
West Harbour (its course being N.W.) with perfect ease and a flowing 
sheet. 

It is, therefore, at once apparent why the West Harbour was so 
strongly advocated in Parliament by the shipping interests of nearly 
every port between the Thames and the Tyne. 

The works of the West Harbour (then designed to contain about 
thirteen acres) and of the inner dock tof about eight acres) were com- 
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menced in the spring of 1845 and were completed and opened with 
great public écla/, and in the presence of several thousand people on 
the first of June, 1847. On that occasion the Prima a barque of 
Jersey, and a schooner of London, the Admiral Benbow, entered the 
harbour and dock from the sea, and so excellent and expeditious were 
the shipping accommodations, even at that period, that, in the short 
space of two hours both vessels were laden with full cargoes of coal, 
and proceeded to sea the same tide in which they entered. 

During the first twelve months after the opening of the West Har- 
bour and its first dock, upwards of 1,000 ships entered, and upwards 
of 130,000 tons of coal were exported. 

The West Harbour and docks soon recommended themselves, and 
as they became gradually known were appreciated by the shipping 
interest. Hence shipowners have sent their vessels to the West Har- 
bour and dock in great abundance, and the trade has, consequently, 
increased to a considerable and important extent as the following sum- 
mary will show :— 


Ships entered to load - Coal and 
and for refuge. coke shipped. 
No. Tons. 

From June to December, 1847 ........ 460 54,202 
For the six months ending June, 1848 .. 560 78,439 
- - Dee. - .. 682 90,582 

- - June, 1849... M4 137,451 

= - Dec - .. 1759 251,503 

- - June, 1850... 1845 274,004 

- - Dec. - «.. 2041 315,896 





ny —a 


Totals in three years and a half .... 8341 1,202,167 


The above are exports of coal and coke alone, but so soon as the 
railway communication is open (and which is now rapidly drawing to 
a completion) between Leeds, the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
South Lancashire and Hartlepool, the imports and exports of merchan- 
dise, &c., at the West Harbour and docks are certain to be very large, 
and to give a corresponding addition and importance to the trade and 
position of the undertaking. 

So great has been the trade already to the West Harbour and the 
one dock, that it has become necessary to provide as well further dock 
accommodation as increased harbour space, and, consequently, another 
dock of twelve acres was commenced about twelve months ago, is on 
the eve of completion, and intended to be opened early in June next. 
In addition to the above two docks, provision is being also now made 
for two more docks, so that as the trade requires them they may be 
speedily executed. Additions to the West Harbour are also in course 
of formation, by which, during the present year, it will be increased 
to an ageregate area of about forty-four acres, thus rendering it the 
largest pier harbour on the whole of the east coast of England and 
Scotland. 

With the west harbour thus completed, and its two inner docks of 
twenty acres, which in a few months will be in existence, there will be 
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the means of accommodating and sheltering upwards of 500 sail of 
ships at one time. 

Many valuable ships of a large class of merchantmen have been 
loaded and sent safely to sea from the West Harbour, bound for the 
Cape of Good Hope, the East and West Indies, the various Mediter- 
ranean, Russian and northern porta. 

Since the opening of the works in June, 1847, many heavy gales 
and storms have occurred, which have proved the stability of the sea 
works and the value of the West Harbour for shelter and safety to 
ships on such occasions. This may be exemplified by a reference to 
three of the gales of great severity. The first was a gale at N.E., on 
the 30th of September, 1849, when seven vessels were saved by the 
West Harbour, while seventeen were cast on shore after attempting 
the old harbour. On this occasion the West Harbour Company’s own 
lifeboat, during a long and arduous struggle for nine hours, assisted 
during a portion of the time by the Seaton lifeboat, was the means of 
taking from those wrecks sixty-five lives; only one man in the whole 
of the ships perishing. The second gale was one at S.E. on the 3rd 
of December, 1849, when nine vessels (among others) in running for 
the old harbour were wrecked ; while, in the same gale, nine ships took | 
the West Harbour in perfect safety. The third gale referred to was 
one also at S.E. on the 30th of March, 1850, during which ninety- 
three ships took the West Harbour in two tides; in one of which, and 
during the heaviest of the gale, fifty-five ships safely entered the West 
Harbour in forty-five minutes. The masters of six of these ships had 
never been in it before. 

The exertions which Mr. Jackson has made on all occasions in pro- 
moting the undertaking of the West Harbour and docks, and the rail- 
Ways connecting themselves with it, have been most exemplary and 
extraordinary ; and he has aJso ever been foremost in affording effi- 
cient service to all vessels entering the West Harbour. Often has he 
boldly gone out to sea in heavy storms in one of the west harbour 
steamboats, for the purpose of rendering assistance to vessels in dis- 
tress, and in many trying instances he has been eminently successful 
in so doing. 

The company possess a great extent of land adjoining their docks, 
and which they are selling off for buildings. A large town, indeed, 
is fast springing up at West Hartlepool, which it is generally acknow- 
ledged will, in the course of a very few years, become a place of con- 
siderable importance. The streets are laid out with judgment, the 
whole sewerage is undertaken by the company, upon uniform and 
sanitary principles, and the greatest regard is shown by the company 
in all respects to the drainage and health of the new town. 
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THE SLAVE-TrapeR KYetan. 
(Fram the Anti-Slavery Reporter, August 2.) 


Caetano José Nozolini, usually known by the name of Kyetan, and 
who, under that name, has figured largely in the slave trade annals for 
the last 25 yeara, and was looked upon as the leviathan of the hateful 
traffic in the eountries north of Sierra Leone, died at the Cape de 
Verde Islands in the month of June last. 

Nozolini, or to eall him by the name by which he was generally 
known, Kyetan, was born at Fogo, one of the Cape de Verde Islands. 
His father, a Spaniard, was a drunken, dissipated character, and left his 
son no better inheritance than the necessity of enlisting as a private 
eoldier in the local regiment, from which he was, after a time, drafted 
to Bissao, considered in those days, at the Cape de Verde Islands, as a 
kind of penal banishment. 

At this amall and distant settlement, the exchequer of Portugal does 
not permit the pay of the soldier, or of the military and civil author- 
ities, to be made in specie. By arrangement between the authorities 
at Porto Praya and the leading mercantile men of the place, the sala- 
ries of all officera, civil, military, and ecclesiastic, are paid in mer- 
chandise, such as tobacco,gunpowder, and cotton goods, at fixed prices. 
The same individual also furnishes the rations to the military, and, in 
return, he farms the duties payable on the merchandise imported into 
the settlement, fixed at the high rate of 23 per cent. ad valorem, and 
the duties on the produce exported, at the rate of 5 per cent. on the 
declared value. Of necessity, such a mode of paying the services of 
civil and military employés, and the high import and export duties 
imposed, compels every one to be a trader, in order to realise the value 
of their merchandise payments in available produce, such as ivory, 
bees’-wax, hides, &c., and also tempts them to become smugglers, in 
order to evade the oppressively high duties. 

A man of Kyetan’s sagacity, shrewdness, and energy, soon profits 
by such » state of things, and he was enabled ina very short time to 
purchase his discharge, and become a resident trader ; nor was he long 
in perceiving the great profits to be made by the slave trade, if suc- 
cessful, and he soon extended his operations in this traffic as far es the 
Sherbro, from which river he was so fortunate as to get some carygoea 
safe across to Cuba; and he suddenly became a rich man, and returned 
to Cape Verde Islands, not as he left them, the shoeless, penniless, pri- 
vate soldier, Kyetan, but as the “Tlustrissimo Senor Caetano Nozo- 
lini.” Doubloons paved the way for his welcome reception and ad- 
vancement, and after liberally dispensing a large portion of his ill-got- 
ten wealth among his relatives and the government officials, he returned 
to Bissao with the military commission of an unattached captaincy, 
and in high favour with the chief authorities at Cape Verde Islands. 

At this time, after his late successful operations in the slave trade, 
Kyetan was indifferent to the advantages of the valuable legitimate 
trade which the river Jeba afforded. Not so the other traders, who 
possessed neither his energy nor spirit of enterprise; they, however, 
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met with every encouragement to pursue the lawful and profitable 
commerce which was open to them from the mercantile houses at 
St. Mary’s River, Gambia, and from the French houses at Gorée and 
Senegal, who kept the traders well supplied with merchandise needful 
for their trade. 

A French trader from Gorée having proceeded up the river Jeba in 
his vessel to trade direct with the natives, considering himself at 
liberty to do so, and the circumstances coming to the knowledge of 
Kyetan, who, if not then governor de jure, made himself so de facto, 
he despatched a party of drunken native grumetta armed, to bring 
down the French trader and his vessel. These men murdered the un- 
fortunate Frenchman and his crew, took possession of his vessel, and 
brought her to Bissao, where lay some French trading vessels from 
Gorée, one of which was immediately dispatched to apprise the French 
authorities of this criminal outrage. Kyetan did not wait for the storm 
to burst upon him; he departed for the Sherbro with his merchandise 
and a part of his household. There his former success in the slave 
trade again attended him, and during a year’s residence in that river 
he shipped three cargoes of slaves to Cuba, in charge of a confidential 
agent, which all arrived safely, and realised a large sum, with which 
the agent, according to instructions, sailed for Lisbon, and on arrival 
duly apprised his principal of his good fortune. Upon receipt of this 
favourable news, Kyetan ventured to Cape Verde Islands, whither a 
French squadron was soon sent to demand him. He insisted that he 
was entitled to be tried by the tribunals of his own country for an 
offence committed in one of its own colonies, and demanded to be sent 
to Lisbon. He was accordingly sent thither in a Portuguese national 
vessel, and on his arrival found his faithful agent in possession of 
2,000 doubloons, the proceeds of the slaves shipped from Sherbro. 
With such a sum in hand, and his case resting on the decision of the 
Lisbon tribunals, he had nothing to fear. He was tried and acquitted, 
and returned to Bissao, with the decoration of, I believe, the order of - 
Christ. He now found that during his absence the legitimate trade 
had greatly increased, both in value and amount, and some of his 
countrymen, whom he had left poor, rising in the world by the pur- 
suit of it; and he determined thenceforth to make that commerce his 
primary, and the slave trade his secondary occupation. From his cap- 
ital, his astuteness, and great cnergy of character, and from having ob- 
taincd the contract for paying and feeding the detachments and the 
civil functionaries, and farming the duties, he was enabled to monopo- 
lise almost the whole of the lucrative traffic of the mver Jeba, and he 
soon became the leading merchant of the place, to whose influence even. 
the governor yielded his authority. 

His slave trade adventures, at first successful, became at length the 
reverse. One vessel after the other was captured, and his losses in 
this traffic turned the scales against the profits. About this time the 
British government, Portugal having failed in observing her treaties, 
passed the Act of Parliament authorising her Majesty’s cruisers to 
seize vessels under Portuguese colours, equipped for the slave trade, 
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north or south of the line. The vigilance and activity of the cruisers 
so hampered the traffic by seizing empty vessels, that the slave-trade 
of Bissao dwindled away to very trifling adventures to Cape Verde 
Islands; and upon Portugal concluding the treaty that was required 
of her, and enjoining on the governors of her possessions the faithful 
observance of it, the slave trade ceased in Bissao. 

Kyetan, by devoting his whole time and energy and means to the 
pursuit of legitimate commerce, has died wealthy by its lawful gains. 

With the property left by Kyetan are about 200 domestic slaves of 
both sexes, whom he employed about his extensive establishment. 
During his life-time these people, I am told, had no cause to complain 
of ill-treatment; but since his death some of his relatives, who only 
made themselves known to him some months before his death, when it 
was apparent that he was sinking gradually from the effects of a pul- 
monary complaint, have lately exercised a most cruel and despotic 
authority over these people. One of these so-called relatives is described 
to be a man who is more than suspected of having committed piracies, 
and all the barbarous and cruel crimes attached to that lawless pursuit. 
This man (I did not learn his name) has made himself conspicuous for 
the cruelties exercised towards these unfortunate people. 

To escape from cruelties to which they had not been accustomed, 
and which had become intolerable, several of these unhappy slaves 
lately seized a large boat belonging to Kyetan’s establishment, with 
the intention of reaching these islands or Sierra Leone. In the hurry 
and secrecy of their departure they appear to have laid in little, if any, 
water and provisions, for their voyage of more than two hundred 
miles; they were, therefore, soon suffering from hunger and thirst; 
the former privation the African race ¢an endure with more patience 
than perhaps any other portion of the human race, but under the latter 
privation they are most impatient. They wished to land at Bulama, 
to assuage their thirst and appease their hunger; but they dared not 
set foot on shore there, as they were certain of being recognised by the 
Bissao people, who are settled on that island, and sent back by them. 
Thus, on a territory clearly British, which should have proved to these 
unhappy people an asylum, and instead of its flag of freedom waving 
to them a welcome, they saw flying the same flag which at Bissao had 
looked with apathy and indifference to their sufferings. They pro- 
ceeded onward, with feelings mingled with hope and despair, till they 
reached the island of Kennebec; here, by the direst necessity, and in 
expectation of escaping the observation of the natives, they landed, 
but were unfortunately observed by the inhabitants, who surrounded 
and seized them, and, with the hope of ample reward, carried them back 
to Bissao. | 

I would not, on no better foundation than a passing rumour, attempt 
to harrow your Excellency’s feelings with the description of the fate 
which befell these unhappy people. My informant is a man of respect- 
ability, of veracity and honour, whom I have known as such for some 
years, and is the confidential agent of a foreign mercantile house of 
high standing. He has been, with several others, agents of English, 
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French, American atid Belrian houses, waiting for dome weeks past at 
Bissao, to obtain from the represetitatives of Kyetan a settlement of 
the balances due to their principals, and was on the spot when the stro- 
tities he described to me took place. 

This being the first attempt of the slaves to escape, and unfortunately 
an unsuccessful one, it was thought necessary by the inhuman Por- 
tuguese to deter, by the torture of these people, others from making an 
attempt to pain their liberties. 

In the first burst of exultation on recovering these poor runaways, 
the leaders of them were shot dead. Some of the others were taken 
inside the fort, and lashed to the guns (these guns resting on British 
ordnance iron carriages, kindly lent by the late Governor Rendall, 
from St. Mary’s, to the authorities at Bissao, when they were at war 
with the natives, and have never yet been reclaimed), and then flogged 
so unmercifully that but few of them have survived the frightful 
ptnishment. Another horrid act of cruelty, which I never heard of 
before, was practised on some of these unfortunate slaves. Muskete 
were loaded with powder and salt, and fired at their naked bodies. 
This species of cruel torture was, I believe, unknown before in 
these parts, and is probably practised by the pirates of Cuba to extort 
confession. 

It is with feelings of horror, but under the impulse of duty, and 
with full confidence in the fidelity and veracity of my informant, that 
{ bring these atrocities to your notice, certain that your Excellency 
will also bring them under the notice of her Majesty’s government, 
and that her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
will call on the government of Portugal to put an end to such -bar- 
barities, which disgrace a people professing Christianity, and the 
recital of which will shock the feelings and rouse the indignation of 
the humane and benevolent of every country. Slave-trade Papers, 
Class A., 1851, pp. 400-—404. 





BrRazitran Kipnappinc.—A correspondent writes from Rio :—*“ A short 
time ago a great number of boys were shipped at Liverpool for Rio, and have 
now been landed for some time—short, indeed, but sufficient for them to have 
received most scandalous treatment. They are pee ver kept im a small fort 
in the centre of the harbour, known by the name of ‘ Vilganhon,’ at which they 
are made to break stones, are sent to the beach to collect shells for lime, badly 
fed, and their pay retained for fear of their desertion. No letters are allowed 
to be written by them to their friends, and they would be a thousand times 
better off in any of our convict hulks. Two little fellows the other day, gett 
an English naval officer in Mr. "gs sture, ran np to him and related, wi 
tears in their eyes, the treatment they had been subjected to, which, indeed, was 
such as I find it impossible to put in writing. These two little boys begged 
this officer to take them on board the English admiral’s ship (the elder was not 
12). He could not, however, interfere, for they were summoned down to their 
boat, where they were kicked and knocked about in a manner that makes an 
Englishman’s blood boil to think of. (This I have been a witness frequently 
to). Fellow-countrymen, I beg and pray of you, no matter what the extremity 
may be you are driven to, keep your children from the hands of the Brazilians ! 
Imagine an Englishman treated as a slave, and worse, by a Brazilian!” 
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Tuk Losos Isianps. 


Scn,—The Lobos Islands have lately occupied attemtion through The Times’ 
and doubts have arisen as to their rightful sovereignty, or whether the Peruvian 
overnment was even aware of their existence as guano islands until Mr. 
Wentworth Buller had made the imaginary discovery by reading Captain 
Morell’s voyages last year. I beg to trouble you with the following statement : 
Having navigated the first steam vessel to that coast in 1840, and eontinued 
running backwards and forwards along the west coast of South America, from 
Panama to Chiloe, for a period of six subsequent years, T had frequent oppor- 
tunities of examining different islands, and of ascertaining that deposits of guane 
existed on the coast of Peru, which were not then known to the government, 
nor until I laid before them in 1845 plans and estimates of ten new deposits 
which I had drawn up from time to time during the four previous oy : 
including the Lobos and Guanape Islands (pronounced Wanyappy), 
although the government did not consider it necessary to allow these deposite 
to be worked, there being by my eatimate 50,000,000 tons upon the Chiucha 
group alone, (vide my report published in the Nautical Magazine for Mareh, 
1847,) they were nevertheless officially surveyed shortly after my were 
sent in, during the early part of 1846, aad I am still in correspondence with 
the Peruvian government upon the subject. 

With respect to the right of that government to seize and confiscate any 
vessels attempting to load guano upon these islands, or even to anchor there 
without a licence, a case in point has already been established in 1843, when, 
during the temporary suspension of the shipment of guano to England, an 
English bark, 1 think her name was the Vitula, proceeded to the Chinchos, 
from Valparaiso, and began loading without a licence. The ve er of the port 
of Pisco, }1 miles distant, within whose jurisdiction these islands lie, proceeded 
in an armed boat and took possession of her; she was taken to Callao, confis- 
cated, and sold as a lawful prize, and is now running with another name urder 
the Peruvian flag. The crew were imprisoned in the dungeons of the castle at 
Callao, but afterwards liberated at the instance of H.M. minister at Lima. 
Another British ship also made the attempt (the Prince of Wales), but escaped 
before the boat could reach her. Another case occurred at the Lobos de Afuera 
Islands, either in the same year or in 1844. A schooner from Lamba 
had been wrecked on these islets, having a quantity of specie on board. 
captain of an English brig, I believe her name was the Harpeoner, having a 
diving apparatus on board, from Panama, hearing of the wreck, and hoping to 
obtain some of the specie, proceeded to the spot without a licence, anchored 
and commenced operations; the captain of the port of Lambayeque, under 
whose jurisdiction these islets lie, proceeded in an armed boat, seized her, and 
brought her into that port, and after considerable delay, and the interference of 
H.M. minister at Lima, the vessel was at length released by the payment of a 
heavy fine. {It appears to me that to question the validity of the Peruvians to 
claim all islets lying contiguous to their own coast, whether inhabited or other- 
wise, would be equally applicable to many of the islets lying off the coasts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, although I do not think we should admit any doubt 
of their sovereignty, if attempted to be exercised by any foreign power. __ 

“The Lobos de Afuera (Outer Seal Islands) are only 11 leagues from the 
mainland, and the Lobos Atierra only 10 miles; they are under the jurisdiction 
of the Captain of the Port of Lambayeque, in the department of Libertad. The 
Guanape Islands are six miles from the mainland, under the jurisdiction of the 
Captain of the Port of Huanchaco, in the province of Traxillo. The following 
is a description of these islands, as copied from my remark-book :— 

The Lobos, or Seal Islands, under the jurisdiction of the Port of Lambayeque, 
are three in number; they abound in seals, and are covered with guano in the 
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sheltered parts. The Indians visit them occasionally to kill seals, coming 
from Lambayeque in large balsas (rafts of light timber with a raised |platform, 
and carrying an immense lug sail) for this purpose. The northernmost, or 
Lobos Atierra, is the largest island, being five miles long and two broad in the 
broadest part. The principal deposits of guano are on the north-east side, 
where there is good anchorage in six fathoms. My estimate of the quantity of 
available birds guano upon this island was 2,000,000 tons. The nearest point 
of the mainland to it is ten miles. Latitude of the anchorage, 6° 25’ S,; longi- 
tude 80° 52’ W.e—S.S.E. ten leagues from this island are the Lobos de Afuera, 
consisting of two islets, separated by a narrow channel, about a cables length 
wide, the shore of the north island in the channel forming a steep precipitous 
cliff. The largest island is about two miles long by three-quarters of a mile 
broad, lying S.E. aud N.W.,; the other lies nearly north and south, forming 
with the southern island two suug capacious bays; this island is about a mile 
and a-half long, and nearly a mile broad. Thereis a good anchorage on either 
side of the narrow channel, but the best is in the east bay off the north-east 
part of the southernmost island, where also most guano abounds; there you 
may lie in eight fathoms close in, and there is room for a ficet of vessels to load 
at the same time, the water being smooth, and the shore nearly always accessible ; 
there are several places in both bays where vessels could at times load by a hoze 
or shoot, the same as at the Chinchas. 

There appears to be a good deal of seals’ dung mixed with the birds’ guano, 
particularly in the lowest part of the coast; but it is easily distinguished by 
the colour, and there is no lack of the real birds’ guano. It is difficult from 
eye-survey to form an estimate of the quantity upon these islands, as the surface 
is rugged, and without boring you cannot arrive at a just conclusion as to the 
depth of the guano ia the valleys or ravines; but, at a rough computation, the 
available quantity may be taken at from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons. The 
nearest point of the mainland from the Lobos de Afuera is 11 leagues, and they 
lie 15 leagues W.S.W. from Lambayeque—latitude of the anchorage 6° 57’; 
* longitude 80° 44’ W. 

The Guanape Islands are two in number, lying six miles from the mainland, 
in latitude 8° 33’ S., and longitude 78° 59’ W.; they are under the jurisdiction 
of the Port of Huanchaco, in the province of Truxillo. The southernmost is 
shaped like a wedge, or gunner’s quoin, and is high and precipitous on its 
south-west side; it is covered with birds’ guano. The northernmost island is 
sloping, and has a good bay on its eastern or lowest side, with plenty of water 
close to the steep rocks, on which the guano abounds, and there is a natural bol- 
lard on the north side of the little bay, shaped like an anvil, to which the ship can 
make her stern moorings fast. There are two natural shoots running directly 
into the sea, and an ordinary ship’s crew might load their vessel of 300 tons in 
a couple of days, the guano being deep and of excellent quality. I should 
think from 25,000 to 30,0CO tons could thus he shipped. There was a heavy 
swell on outside the island when I visited there, but I had no difficulty in 
Janding, and 1 think there are few days in any month that vessels could not 
load from a hoze or shoot, and at which time boats could always load from a 
projecting stage slung from the natural shoots. There is only room for two 
vessels to lie alongside the low cliff at a time, but by using launches or boats a 
dozen ships could be loading together. I believe no one had ever visited these 
islands before I «id. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
. C. Peacock, 
Superintendent and Dockmaster of the Southampton Docks, formerly 
Marine Superintendent of the Pacific Steam Company, in the Pacific. 
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EXECUTION OF PIRATES. 


In our June No. we gave a detailed account of the capture of a nest of 
Pirates by H.M.S. Virago. They were taken to Valparaiso, and have been 
since tried and executed. 

The accused were ten in number; but only seven were sentenced to death. 
Belonging to the Army, they were tried by a Court-Martial, and Cambiaso 
(Lieutenant in the Garrison stationed in the Straits, and chief leader in the 
rebellion) was convicted of heading the insurrection, which took place on the 
29th of November last, and of taking the Government of the Straits into his 
own hands; of having ordered the assassination of Gonzalez, a convict, and 
formerly a Serjeant in the Army, for the offence of receiving a bottle of brandy 
given him by Captain Salas, prisoner of Cambiaso’s; ot having made his 

ollowers swear fidelity toa red flag, with a skull and crossbones, with the 
motto, “I give no quarter’’—a fitting symbol of his ferocity; of having 
seized the vessels Florida and Eliza, which anchored in the Straits; of having 
ordered the assassination of the masters of said vessels, and passengers; of one 
Riquelme, supposed to be in communication with some fugitives; of Post- 
Captain Don Benjamin Munoz Gamero, Governor of the colony; of the 
clergyman Acuna; of four Indians, natives of the Straits; and of ordering 
all the bodies, excepting those of three Indians, Gonzalez, and the clergyman, 
to be burnt, while the national hymn was sung around the funcral pyre. He 
and his accomplices were also convicted of burning the hospital and the sacred 
vases; and, after quitting the colony, leaving from 40 to 50 men abandoned 
in Port Solana, where they would inevitably have died of hunger had they not 
been relieved by the steamer Virago. Being convicted of these crimes by a 
Court-Martial, he was sentenced to be degraded and shot, and his body to be 
afterwards cut in pieces. On arriving at the place of execution, Cambiaso 
begged leave to address the people. He spoke with self-possession, and con- 
fessed himself guilty of all the crimes imputed to him, and worthy of the fate 
he underwent. He said the same of his accomplices who shared his fate. 

Six others, viz—Ensign Villegas, and the convict Serjeant Jimenez, Aris- 
egal, Briones, Captain Riquelme, and the sailor Jose Tapia, convicted of 
al ing ni abetting Cambiaso in his murderous designs, were also sentenced 
to be shot. 

The other three persons were acquitted, on the ground of being forced to 
follow Ca.nbiaso in order to save their lives, and also for having planned and 
effected the counter revolution on board the Florida. 

Cambiaso was about 25 or 26 years of age. His personal appearance did 
not reflect the bloody laws of his penal code. His forehead was open, his 
complexion fair, his hair dark and profuse. He had a fine aquiline nose, and 
red lips adorned with an ample moustache. His face was almost covered with 
beard. His stature was of the middle size, and more thin than stout. But 
his eyes revealed the secrets of his hcart, and told what nature hid under the 
beauty of his person. He could never meet any one’s gaze with a frank and 
open look. His eyes were viewless by his eyelashes, from underneath which 
he cast covert and piercing glances, like those of a bird of prey. He appeared 
fearful of fixing his gaze, lest he should reveal his secret thoughts. 


Captain Lawson.—Amongst the items of the Chinese news received by 
the overland mail, mention is made of the trial of twelve men of the late ship 
Herald, for the murder of Captain Lawson and others on board in the Straits 
ot Anjeer. Ten of them were found guilty and condemned to death. The 
particulars are related in our May number, p. 232. 
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NAvTICAL NOTICES. 


To the Editors of the Sydney Morning Herald. 


Gentlemen,—Having received a letter from a passenger in the ship Gaméia, 
which left Sydney last August, for Calcutta, describing her passage through 
Torres Strait, by Blighs entrance passage, which was recently followed by 
the Caldew, in the westerly monsoon, an account of which you have recently 
given to the a think that its publication would be most useful, to 
induce ships going through the Strait to use it in preference to those anxious 
and most dangerous passages through the Barrier Reef. The Gamédia having 
made the passage from Sydney to Booby Island in twelve days, and anchoring 
(and that not necessarily) for only one night, is a sufficient proof of the great 
importance of making it as widely known as possible. 

As Mr. Mackenzie is an old seaman, and a talented navigator, every con- 
fidence ought to be placed in the opinion he has tendered as to the importance 
of the route followed by the Gambia, 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
Puiu P. Kina, Capt. R.N. 

P.S.—I have sent the chart, on which the Gamdia’s track is laid down, to 
Mr. Ford the bookseller, George street, who will be most happy to show it to 


any person inquiring for it. 
Ship Gambia, off the Sand Heads, 
October Ist, 1851. 

My Dear Sir,—I trust the accompanying track and remarks during the 
Gambia’s quick and successful @ through Torres Strait to Booby 
Island, in twelve days from Port Jackson, may not be unwelcome or useless, 
to one who feels so much interest in Australian navigation, and to whom 
navigators there and elsewhere are so much indebted. I have the Nautical 
Magazine, from the commencement in 1832, with the exception of the last 
seven numbers for 1849, and the four first for this year. These, however, I 
found time to look through in the library when in Sydney, for anything new 
there might have been relative to Torres Strait. By that work I do not see 
that you have at all advocated the passage by Blighs Entrance since its survey, 
in ¢hat work, nor am I aware of your having done so in the Sydney Morning 
Herald. In this there is nothing surprising, considering the prejudice and 
obstinacy with which five-sixths of the navigators risked their ships and in- 
surance, in spite of the trouble you took in poiating out the advantages of the 
Inner Route. The only meut of any weight in favour of the outer route 
was, the saving of time, and this was to be considered in comparison with the 
risk incurred. The most absurd was, the nightly anchoring in the Inner Pas- 
sage with small crews. Now, heaving up an anchor and making sail early in 
the morning, trimming sails if required during the day, clewing up and giving 
a ship cable, perhaps not furling sails, is sur "7 no hard day’s work, if all the 

revious evening and night has been passed in bed, with the exception of 

eeping a two hours anchor watch; and if a man is paid and rationed for a fair 
day’s work, he may as well do it when required, especially as in the present 
case there is nothing to weary, exhaust, or harass him. 

Captain Anderson, being quite a stranger to Australia and its navigation, 
supplied himeelf in London with the latest charts, and was much struck with 
the advantages of the Blighs entrance route when studying the chart of it. 
He had not, however, seen Captain Blackwood’e directions, which my copy 
from the Harbour-master’s office and the Nautical Magazine supplied him 
with. He was surprised to find in Sydney, Steads passage the favourite one, 
and the only objection to the other was, that the wind might get scant. He 
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did not make up his mind until we were in the position for steering for 
cian Sgt: wl? tr ace at veya Re trade, and hazy 
w , we steered for midway between the Eastern Fields and the coast of 
New Guinea; and it is not unlikely that the Gaméia is the first vessel that 
has tried that route. After we got through, I showed Captain A. all the 
accounts of passages and wrecks in the Naxfical Magazine, aud we agree 
that no one is justified, to owners or insurers, in taking any route but your 
inner one, or the northern. 

He intends writing to the Nautical Magazine, to Captain Blackwood, and 
his insurance brokers on the subject. A man-of-war would have made the 

in a day less, as we never once set.a studding sail until past Booby 
Taian sior crossed fore or mizen royal yards. In fifteen days from Sydo 
we were in 134° E., but saute rn fortane left us, as we did not reac 
Rotti until the 3rd, Christmas I 10th, and crossed the equator in 90° 40’ 
E. on the night of the 18th September. 
I remain, baa? Hobo yours, 


ILLIAM MacKSNzIR, 
Captain P. P. King, R.N. 


Remarks o8 Boarp THE Suaip “ Gamsia,” Captain Hugh ANDERSON, 
rrom Sypnry To CaLoutra via Torags Strait.—By W. Mackenzie, 
Esq., a passenger. 


The charts on board the ship were as follows :— 
No. 1. Chart of Terra Astral 1814 to 1843, and corrected to 1849. 
No. 2. Captain Blackwood’s C of 1844, with the survey of Blighs En- 
trance Passage. 
No. 8. The /as¢ on a large scale, of 1847, a ntly corrected by Captain 
Owen Stanley, R.N., including Endeavour Strait, and channels north of it. 


At sunset, August 9, 1851, weighed from Farm Cove, and at 7h. 30m. 
cleared the Heads; steered to sight Bird Islet, but this could not be done in 
daylight. At noon, 13th, we were in lat. 24°S., long. 155° 50’ E.; steered 
north (true) to pass, during the night, between Cato’s Bank and Australia’s 
Reef, so as to sight Kenns Reef for a fresh departure. At noon, 14th, in 21° 
12’ S., 155° 53’ E., being three miles south and four miles east of its position, 
yet, although the course was altered to N.N.W. as soon as the latitude was 
obtained, and it was a remarkably fine and clear day, nothing was visible 
from the mast head. Six days afterwards we found the chronometers to 
exactly with No. 2 chart; but there is a difference of longitude between 2 
and 3 of seven and a quarter miles, which has not been applied to the positions 
of the islets and reefs in No.1. Had this been applied we should have been 
3} miles west of the shoal, which, however, is most likely laid down east of 
its true position—at least from the account of the losses of the Jenny Lind 
and Bonavista, it would seem so, in the absence of any account of its position 
paola aaa determined by a man-of-war en route to India, or a surveying 
vessel, 

August 19, 4h. 45m. p.m., made from the mast head the breakers on the 
north end of Portlocks Reef, 8. by E. At 6h. 30m., hauled to the wind 
under easy sail, allowing for a set of two miles per hour to the west, and 
keeping between the latitudes of Bramble Key and half way between it and 


® The only published notice of Kenns Reef is from the account of its discoverer, 
Mr Alexander Kenn, master of the ship Wilkam Shand. ‘It extends in the diree- 
tion of N.W.b.N.4N. for 10 miles, and is eomposed of sand and rocks, some of which, 
at the south end, were six or eight feet out of water. It is six miles beoad. . The 
centre of the edge is in latitude 21° 9, and longitude 155° 49’, by chronometer and 
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Anchor Key by mean of meridional altitudes of stars and sounding occasionally. 
At 3h. a.m., having had a cast of 55 fathoms, coral and shells, and ascer- 
tained our position by a meridional altitude of the moon, and longitude by 
chronometer by stars, bore up under easy sail. August 20,—at 6h. a.m., 
rocks on the east Key were seen from the mast head; at 6h. 20m. they bore 
south true, and we saw Anchor Key, on which there was not the smallest 
breaker either near or on it; at 7h. 15m. the Key bore south (true), when 
sights were taken for the chronometer, as above mentioned. It must be here 
remarked, that, besides the difference of longitude of 74 miles between charts 
2 and 3, in the small corrected pamphlet of instructions, by Captain Black- 
wood, sold at the Harbour-masters Office, in Sydney, the north extreme of 
Portlocks Reef, is stated to be in 144° 57’ E., and Anchor Key 33 miles west 
of it: this would place the latter in 144° 24’ instead of 144° 10’. In No. 2 
chart is the same error, 144° 49’ less 33’ equal to 144° 16’ E., instead of 144° 
3’, for Anchor Key. All this is the more puzzling in the absence not only of 
any information as to the causes of such a difference between two vessels fitted 
expressly for surveying, but of any statement as to what meridian they are 
depending on, no account having ever been published in the Nautical Mag- 
azine of any error having been found in Captain King’s position of Sydney 
Light-house. It is also right to state here that on the Gamdia’s arrival in 
Sydney, June 15, the chronometer was found without error. July 24, by 
comparison for Greenwich time, by means of a pocket watch, with Dawson, 
it was found 1}’ to the westward ; and, on the 6th of August, by taking it on 
board H.M.S. Havannah, 3’ to the west. Captain Anderson determined on 
adhering to the London rates and error, which agreed exactly at Anchor Key 
as on No. 2 chart, and afterwards with the west point of Pulo Dana and 
Christmas Island, as near as their positions could be ascertained on a chart on 
60 small a scale as No. 1. 

We proceeded through the Strait by Captain Blackwood’s directions, parsing 
3 miles north of Anchor Key, and 4 miles north of the reef, a wash at low 
water, N.N.E. of Darnle Island, on which were breakers, and had Stephens 
Island south at noon. The wind was fresh and steady, yet, with a very hazy 
horizon, and we did not see Bramble Key, nor Darnley Island until it bore 
south. Passing close to the westward of Rennells Island, and seeing natives 
on it, as well as on Stephens and Campbell Islands, Captain Anderson con- 
sidered it would be more prudent to anchor for the night under the lee of 
Arden Island (which from its small size was not likely to be inhabited) than 
at the island on which was a village, or at Cocoanut Island. on which there 
was likely to be one also. This was accordingly done at 4h. 20m. p.M., in 18 
fathoms; landed and walked round the island, finding traces of fires and re- 
mains of fish, with twigs rigged gridiron fashion over the fires. By 7 a.M., 
we were again underway, with the same wind and weather. Passed between 
Dove and Cocoanut Islands, also between the grassy sandbank and Cocoanut 
Teland, and the Poll Rock (? the southernmost of the Three Sisters) and sand- 
bank south of it. In this last channel we saw (south of our position and north of 
the sandbank) some discoloured patches, indicating leas water. They were of 
a purple colour and there were no clouds overhead to throw a reflection, yet 
they were not reported from aloft and cannot be dangerous. We passed three 
miles south of Harveys Rocks and between Double and Monday Islands. 
The latter in the latest (No. 3) chart is not only marked, but named, Monday 
Bank, we were surprised then to find a rocky islet. The red rocks 40 feet 
high and covered with verdure, with some trees on the west end full 30 feet 
high. Passing through Prince of Wales channel, we cleared it, the west end 
of Goode Island S. by E., to west end of D reef N.b.W., at 5h. 10m. P.m., 
being 34h. 50m. from east Key (bearing south) and deducting 14h. 40m. at 
anchor, we were only 20h. 10m. under way through Torrcs Straits. We an- 
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chored at Booby Island at 7h. 30m. exactly twelve days from Sydney Heads. 
Before we reached the rock off Hammond Island, we distinctly saw the rocks 
on the reef next to Goode Island, which serve to buoy the channel. The 
cantion given by Captain Montague of H.M.S. Crocodile, in his letter to 
Captain E. P. King, RN, relative to reef D, is most important. Although 
more than three quarter ebb, and the N.W. reef was dry, D reef was barely 
made out from aloft, but no trace could be seen from the poop, although the 
e was 26 feet high. In passing it we saw the White Rocks quite cero be 
ey seem as if aieave above water, yet, although named, they are not only 
not marked so, but one futhom is laid down as the least water over them, an 
oversight, doubtless, in engraving the plate. This (Prince of Wales) channel 
seems at all times preferable to Endeavour Strait, it being well buoyed, marked, 
clear of sunken rocks, and with moderate depths to anchor in at any time or 
spot, whilst the four sunken rocks discovered in Endeavour Strait, as well as 
e one found between Entrance and Little Woody Islands since the last 
careful examination by H.M.S. Rattlesnake, renders it anything but a safe 
navigation, and for the above discoveries need not to be used during the night. 
The only risk I can perceive in the adoption of the passage we have made by 
Blighs entrance, may be from the natives, and all the sound arguments advanced 
by Captain King, in favour of the inner route are not only applicable to it, - 
but those in favour of the outer route as well. The eastern fields coast of 
New Guinea, with Portlocks and other reefs, prevent any sea from getting 
up as prevails outside the barrier, a proof of which is given above in the fact 
of Anchor Key being without a ripple, whilst we the south-east trade, 
and monsoon strong. We could not help contrasting our position during the 
night of the 19th, with what it would have been outside the barrier, with the 
sea running, which we experienced in the parallels of the old passages, south 
and north of Raines Island. In our case we had soundings to guide us and 
no risk or cause for anxiety. The distance through the Strait from east to 
west (east Key to Booby Island) is less after entering than any other route. 
The sun never shines ahead to dazzle the eyes—no higher course than S.S.W. 
is required, and even should the wind become scant, there is not only ample 
room to work, but in the event of very thick and squally weather occurring, 
sopane of anchorages at any time in moderate depths. Once N.N.E. of 
arnley Island there is no risk in keeping under sail in a clear night, or at 
any rate in a moonlight night as faras Wednesday Island. Another advan- 
of this route is, that once these charts, 2 and 3, with their directions are 
placed before Insurance Companies or private Underwriters, there would be 
an end to the two per cent. extra premium for going through Torres Straits. 
As far as we know, the Gamdia is the first merchant ship that has made the 
€; at any rate no account has been published in thé Nautical Mag- 
azine, up to 1851. One would suppose atter reading Captain Blackwood’s 
account of this passage in the Nautical Magazine, and a sight of his chart, 
that it would at once, during the easterly monsoon, supersede every other 
route for merchant ships, were it not that constantly each season we see the 
effect of old prejudices, which lead parties (risking, we conceive, thereby their 
insurance) to prefer Steads and other pas-ages to that of Raines Island, after 
the crection of the Beacon, and the publication of the charts and directions,’ 
from which period no one could be justified in adopting any other than Cap- 
Jain King’s inner route for it. In the westerly monsoon, by the Rattlesnake’s 
late surveys, vessels would be enabled to take this passage and run down their 
casting to a position enabling them to enter and cross the S.E. trade to ad- 


vantage. 
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Sartrn@ DiRECTIONS FOR ENTERING THE Ports oF TAHTN AND 
MoREa. 


(Continued frem page 506.) 


Point Venus. The bay of Point Venus is exposed to the westerly end 
northerly winds. The anchorage is sufficiently safe, excepting in the months 
of December, January, acai f and March. In entering the bay, haul 
close round the reef on the east side, passing in between the reef and the Dol- 
ae bank. Anchorage under the Point, about two cables’ length from the 
shore. 

Papaoa is on the N.W. side, and about three miles to the southward of 
Point Venus; it has good anchorage. There are, however, several sunken 
shoals inside the passage. which pass outside of, keeping along the outer bank. 
The best ancborage is at the head of the bay. 

It would not be prudent for ships ruuning to the westward along the north 
side of Tahiti, more particularly | vessels to & h the land closer than 
34 miles, as there are sunken shoals lying off in different places. These shoals 
commence at Mahaena, extending to the westward as far as a small island that 
lies a little to the eastward of Point Venus. 

Vessels bound to Papeete, if there should be any southing in the wind, 
must bear in mind that the breeze will not reach the passage; sometimes only 
as far as Point Venus; other times it will reach to Taaone; and in some par- 
ticular cases close to Papeete, but never as far as the passage. When you 
get in shore off Papeete, there will be an eddy wind from the southward and 
westward, in such cases it will be well to keep off shore in the line of the sea 
breeze. When Papeete passage bears S.E., haul in shore ually into the 
calm or variable winds, which is always the case between the two winds. In 
most cases, after a little time you will have a S.W. or westerly ight breeze, 
which will gradually increase as you near the passage, for the closer in the 
stronger the eddy wind; you will often find twice the wind inside the reef 
that there is shoaciiee wos Kes 

At times vessels coming down from the eastward, a ing Point Venus, 
are left suddenly in calms, or with light variable winds, the sea trees hauling 
off; in that case it is advisable to keep in shore if possible, making short tacks 
for the harbour, as the eddy wind before-mentioned is stronger close in when 
placed between the two winds, as a vessel may be becalmed a whole day, with 
no chance of getting into port; at times the easterly wind will carry a vessel 
to the harbour’s mouth, when inside the wind is the contrary way: when this 
is the case, you can make bold to stand in, keeping as close to the southern 
bar as is prudent, standing by to brace round the yards as soon as you feel the 
air. In standing in with a good breeze, if the wind should leave you in the 
passage, and it.should be calm inside, the way the ehip has will carry her 
either to her ancho or within reach of the buoy, enabling her to swing 
clear of all danger. “The buoy has been placed for the purpose of running a 
line to haul up to, and so prevent the necessity of dropping an anchor. It 
would be well to vee poe ne or hawser ready in case it might be needed. 
In all cases the state of the passage with regard to the current and sea must 
be considered before attempting to enter; but this can be observed as you a 

h; the current sets down inside the reef from the southward towards 
aland Motuuta, and the reefs on the larboard hand entering. From the 
eastern side of the outer reef, the current strikes to the S.W., pressing down 
to the lee bar of the western side and along the reef. It is necessary when 
there is any current to keep close to the eastern reef, to avoid the bar; in fine 
weather it is deceiving, as the passage appears wide; but in heavy weather 
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the sea breaks on it, ner in many places only from 1} to 2 fathoms water. 
Close to the eastern reef, there is a small sunken shoal in the mouth of the 
pessare, but as there are three fathoms water on it, it is only to be feared by 

rge shi In the months of January, February, and March, the poms of 
Papeete is in general bad, with a high sea and strong current, during which 
time veasels have to enter by the Taunoa passage. Vessels wanting a pilot 
will do well to wait off Taunoa passage, as he can then bring them in by 
either of the passages as his sergeant may dictate to him. Moreover, as the 
current generally sets to the southward between Tahiti and Moorea, ships get- 

ing to leeward may have some difficulty in working up. 

Por ships going between Tahiti and Moorea, bound to Taravao, Taiarapu, 
&c., a northerly wind is a fair one through; with an easterly wind it will be 
necessary to keep well on the Moorean side, in order to profit by the breeze as 
long as gece mee. three or four miles from the S.E. point of Moorea, 

then gradually ha i the eastward ; after losing the easterly wind it 
is probable that you may have a southerly breeze, which will enable you to 
head to the eastward ; rag ak it will be necessary to haul in with the 
Tahiti shore, to profit by the land breeze, that in most cases will carry you 
jast Maraa into the sea breeze; every advantage must be taken of the land 
feeese, as often in the day time you may lay becalmed between the two 
breezes. After having passed Maraa, and working up to windward for Tara- 
vao, it will be well to keep an offing towards the morning, for although the 
breeze still keepe up in shore, it is much influenced by the land breeze; about 
10 o’clock the sea breeze comes in true, often from the southward and east- 
ward, which will give you a bold reach up for Taravao. 

Ships leaving Papeete, bound to the southward for Valparaiso, &c., should, 
in almost every case, go to the westward of Moorea, passing the lee point of 
Moorea six or eight miles. 

Sailing from vao, bound to Papeete, with a fair wind, steer W.S.W. 
until you open the south part of Moorea with Maraa point, then steer west 
till the end of Moorea is open with Maraa, changing the course to W. 
N.W., which will enable you to pass the reef off Maraa two or three miles 
distant. When the extreme point of Bunaauia is open with Maraa, bearing 
N.N.W.4W., the extremity’of Maraa reef will bear N.W.3N.; north end of 
Moorea, N.W.}N.; then steer N.W.b.W. until you have paseed abreast of 
Maraa, having the channel well open; then change the course to N.W.b.N.3 
N., which will carry you between the islands clear of every thing, as the cur- 
rent sets generally on the Faaa reef, called the Rapa Tiaini, it would be well 
not to haul in too soon for Papeete, not until yon are abreast of Faaa reef, as 
ai ite’ the S.E. wind will you roast a and leave you in a calm, 
with perhaps a heavy swell from the southward or northward, together with a 
current setting towards the reef; likewise with S.E. winds it is often the case 
that when the wind leaves you, in calm, it is followed by a light air from the 
alata and westward, so that it is an advantage to have a little offing to 

etch Papeete. | 

Leaving Taravao, with the wind blowing over the isthmus from the east- 
ward, it will be necessary to keep well off the sae of Maraa, well over to 
the Moorean shore; fcr under the Tahiti shore will be light and variable 
winds; haul gradually to the northward, and, as you lose the breeze, it is 
probable that you will have a light eddy wind that will enable you to lay well 
up on the larboard tack. 

From June to November the southern part of Tahiti is frequently subject to 
high sea and strong current, and the sea is heavy on the reef from the Ra 
Tiani at Faaa, round the south part of the island as far as Hotopu on the S.E. 
part of Taiarapu. From December to ay dae high sea and current is expe- 
rienced on the northern, part of the island from Hotopu to the Rapa Tiaini. 

NO. 10.—VOL. XXI. 4c 
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In stormy winds there is a strong current off the east end of Taiarapu ; in 
southerly winds the current sets to the S.E., and in northerly winds to the 
N.E. Along the northern side of Tahiti, the current generally sets to the 
northward and westward, on the south side to the S.E. In westerly winds 
the current frequently sets the contrary bla On the west side of Papests: 
and between the islands, the current generally sets to the southward, between 
Tahiti and Moorea, particularly in strong southerly winds; with northerly 
winds the current sets to the northward. 

In the island of Moorea there are four good barbours: namely, Taareu at 
bc sie Cooks Harbour at Paopao; Papeare and Haumi. 

apetoai is the best harbour, and is situated on N.W. side of Moorea; it 
has a wide entrance and extensive anchorage. There is but little current; 
what there is ects to the westward along the reef. Vessels entering or coming 
out must on the eastern side of the e. 

Paopao, about three miles to the eastward of Papetoai, has a good harbour ; 
the best anchorage is at the head of the bay. : 

Papeare, is on the N.E. of the i 4; it has a good entrance, with safe 
anchorage at the head of the bay. 

Haum1 is on the east side; the passage is narrow, but with plenty of 
water. After entering the reef, anchorage can be had either to the northward 
or the southward. 


— 


Trinity-House, London, 27th, July, 1852. 

Danezr Paton oFrF FLEETwooD.—Notice is hereby given, that this 
Corporation has caused e Buoy painted ‘ Black,’’ and surmounted by ea Staff 
and Ball, to be placed on a shoal Spot off the entrance to Fleetwood Harbour, 
on the Coast of Lancashire, called “‘ Danger Patch,’’ with the following Marks 
and Compass Bearings, viz. :— 

Fleetwood Charch Spire, on with Mount Pleasant S.E 4S. Thornton Mill, 
just open to the westward of the houses at Larkham 8.b.E.jE. 

Mariners are reqested to observe that at Low Water Spring Tides there is 
no more than 6 feet water on this Patch, and that it is advisable that at all 
times vessels should pass to the westward of the Buoy. 


27th August, 1852. 
Bomsay Hansour.—Adverting to the Notification issued from the Com- 
modore’s Office, Bombay, under date 19th Muy, 1852, in relation to the com- 
letion of a New Beacon on Kenery Island, at the entrance of Bombay Har- 
ur; which Notification was printed by order of this Board and circulated 
under date the Sth instant, Notice is hereby given, that a communication has 
been this day made to this Corporation by order of the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, that, in order to prevent its being mistaken for the 
Light House, in hazy weather, the said Beacon has been removed. 


1st September, 1852. 

Soutn Forretanp Hiex Licut.—This Corporation having, with a view 
to promote the safety of Vessels when navigating by Night in the vicinity of 
Polkstone, recently caused examination to be made of the rocky patches 
which extend from the shore at Copt Point; and havin ascertained t ad- 
ditional facility for navi fa er of the Channel, will be afforded b 
decreasing the Range of the South Foreland High Light to the North 
Notice is hereb given, that on and after the Ist of October next, the Light 
from the said He Light House will not be visible to the Northward of the 
Line of Beariug of W.b.S. Southerly. . 
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Masters ef Vessels drawing more than 14 feet water should adhere to the 
old rule, which requires that the Lower Light shall be kept in sight when 
sherpa the ; and masters and pilots of all vessels not bound to 
ri) e Harbour are now instructed to stand off immediately the High 


ioht di 
” By Order, J. Hurezrt, Secretary. 
Avernmatian Naviaation. Gur or Sr. VINCBNT. 


__ Trousripes Suoat.—To avoid Trowbridge Shoal when sailing through 
Investigator Strait from the westward, run well to the eas between 
Point Marden and Cape Jarvis before running up the Gulf, as the flood tide 
sets strong upon the Shoal High water 3h. 30m. full and change of the 


moon. 


Port ApgLarps.—Runaing up to Port Adelaide, after passing the high 
coast land, be careful of soundings, keep between five and six fathoms. A 
Light-veseel, having two lights, one on the foremast and one on the mainmast, 
is moored off the entrance of the harbour, in lat. 34° 44° S., one mile S.W. 
from the bar. High water 5h. full and change. 


Porr Waxeristp.—Ships bound for Port Wakefield, to avoid a Shoal 
which lies between the lats. 34° 45’ and 34° 50’ S., and seven miles from the 
western shore, should make the Light-vessel; when abreast of her, steer N.W., 
or N.W.b.\W., as the tide may be, to clear the eastern flat; soundings must be 
vaataceyt 4 attended to. The western shore is bold above the light, aad may be 
approached at any reasonable distance. When opposite Sandy Point the 
water will sheal gradually upwards, when you may anchor in three fathoms 
soft muddy bottom. High water 6h. full and 
r igned) #$THomas Lirsom, Commander, R.N. 

18th March, 1852. 


Lecat ow Sereno Istaxp, at tne Nortarkean Exteance or raz Great 
Beir.—Her Majesty’s Government has been officially informed that a revolving 
light is to be this day established on the N.W. extremity of Seiero island, at 
the northern entrance of the Great Beit. The light-tower is 51 feet high; but, 
as it stands on elevated ground, the light will appear at an elevation of 103 
feet above the level of the sea, and will be visible from all directions (to a 
distance of about 17 miles) once in every two minutes, continuing so during an 
interval of twelve to fifteen seconds. The building stands in lat. 55° 55’ 10% N., 
and long. 11° 5° 9” E. 


_ Norice ro Mariners.— Respecting the non existence of a light on the island 
of Moro, entrance of Santa Martha, as represented in certain charts—Admi- 
ralty, Sept. 14, 1852.—Sir,—I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty to transmit to you, herewith, the enclosed copy of a letter 
from H.M. Vice-Consul at Santa Martha, respecting an error in a chart pub- 
lished by Mr. Imray, in which it is stated that a light exists on the island of 
Moro, and as my lords are of opinion that publicity alone affords at present the 
only remedy for this evil, I am to request that a copy of the vice-consul’s letter 
may be published for general information of ship-owners, who will find that ao 
such information as Mr. Imray represents is contained in the Admiralty Charts. 
—W. A. B. Hamtttow.—To Captain G..A. Halsted, R.N., Sec., Lloyd’s.— 
British Vice-Consulate, Santa Martha, Aug. 6, 1852.—“ My Lords,—The 
master of the British merchant ship Regéna, who entered this port on the 25th 
ult. from Liverpool, having reported to me that he made the port early on the 
night of the 24th, with the intention of entering, but not finding a ‘ight on the 
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little island called the Moro, at the entrance of the harbour, as indieated on his 
chart, he put to sea again. As no such light exists, I think it possible that the 
error in this chart might occasion some accident by misleading other masters of 
British ships navigating to this port, and therefore consider it my duty to report 
the circumstance for the information of your lordships. The chart in question 
is entitled ‘Chart of the Coast of Colombia and the Carribean Sea, drawn from 
the Surveys made by Commanders R. Owen and E. Barnett, of the Royal 
Navy. Published by James Imray, Chart and Nautical Bookseller, 102, 
Minories, 1852.’ And in the book of instructions sold with the chart, it is 
stated that the chart is corrected from the Admiralty chart, 1851.—Brntincx 
W. Dory e, H.M. Vice-Consul, Santa Martha.—To the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty.” | | 


Epwakps’ PresrRvep Potato.—Referring to the evidence given before the 
select committee, by high naval and other authorities, we are much gratified to 
find Edwards’ Preserved Potato so highly spoken of, as of * great importance 
to the men when on salt meat rations.” On reference to the Patentee’s adver- 
tisement, letters from various naval officers will be found, which testify to the 
estimable properties of this vegetable as an anti-scorbutic diet in all climates, 
and therefore invaluable with salt provisions. 





DEPARTURE OF THE FORERUNNER. 


A Liverpool correspondent says:—This beautifal steam-ship, the launch of 
which we announced from Mr. Laird’s yard a short time ago, is the pioneer or 
Forerunner of a line of steamers for the Royal African Mail Company, to 
carry monthly mails between this country and the west coast of Africa, with 
various ports of call on the way, and other ramifications in Africa, took her 
departure on Saturday morning last for London. This vessel is the latest pro- 
duction of Mr. John Laird, of Birkenhead, and she attracted universal admi- 
ration whilst she lay a tide or two in the Mersey, from her great beauty and 
rakish appearance. 

The dimensions of the Forerunner are as follows : 

Length...ccccerces eoeeeeoeeooeeaeooveeoeeneees 160 feet 
Beam eeoeeeeeeaeeeseoeeeeoe2neseee e028 8008808800 @ 22 feet 
Tonnage about .....cccccccccccceccscesscce 400 tons 

She is constructed of yreat strength, and very fine lines, with considerable 
rise of floor, and the bottom is so formed as to give a free access for the water 
to the screw propeller. She divides the water easily, carrying no head, and 
scarce making a ripple forward and none aft, the water passing away level, 
without showing any of the following wave, so common in screw vessels. 

The Forerunner had on board coals, to put her down to the load draft for 
which she was constructed, and all her water, provisions, stores, &c., so her 
performance on Saturday may be considered a very fair index of her minimum 
speed, as she will of course lighten as she consumes her fuel, water, &c., and 
increase her speed. The strength of the Forerunner was tested by laying her 
on the gridiron (to put on Griffith’s screw propeller) with a full load on board, 
and with water in the boilers—a more severe trial than putting her into the 
graving dock or on a patent slip, as the bilges were left (particularly in a sharp 
vessel like her) overhanging without any support, but on an examination 
inside and out, she did not show the slightest strain either to the iron or 
wood work. 

The cabins of the Forerunner are on deck, and most comfortably and neatly 
fitted up, with a view more especially to thorough ventilation, each state room 
having two side lights, and every comfort that her proposed station requires. 
There is also a forecabin and forecastle, and excellent accommodation for offi- 
cers and engineers, There are two holds for cargo, one forward and the other 
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aft, and she carries about 15 days’ coal in her coal-bunkers, which are princi- 
pally just before the midship part of the vessel, so as to admit of her (as the 
coals are consumed) lightening more forward than aft, with a view of keeping 
the screw mmmerted. She is rigged as a three-masted schooner, having 
very tall masts, and the sails laced to the booms, as in the yacht America. The 
engines of the Forerunner are 2 pair of nominal 25-horse, or collective power 
of 50-horse, bat in reality work to a considerably greater power; are of Faw- 
estt, Preston, and Co’s make, ahd do ‘them great credit in design and 
workmanship. 3 4 

“The Forerunner was frst tried with a common screw, and performed satis- 
factorily ; but she has since been fitted with Griffith's patent propeller, the 
a ee Weaver. As the screw was only 
Gnally fitted on Friday night late, we can only jadge of its performance by the 
vessel's passage as far as Holyhead. She left Gactge's pier-head at 8.42 a.y, 
on Saturday, and passed the Bell buoy at 10.19 a.u., having run a distance of 
15 miles, against a strong head wind, in lh. 37m.; the greater part of the time 
also she had a heavy chopping sea to contend with, and the tide was against 
her for 40 minutes after leaving. She landed some of the party who were on 
board at Holyhead, at 4.80, about 75 miles’ run, and having had a heavy cross 
sea and north-west wind to contend with, it was certainly a good performance 
for a vessel of 50-horse power—a result that can only be attributed to her 
superior model, and the great effective power of her engines. As the trial of 
Griffith's screw is looked forward to with considerable anxiety by those inter- 
ested in screw vessels generally, we shall endeavour to obtain full particulars 
of the Forerunner's passage to.London, and the action of the screw in the 
severe weather she had to contend with on Saturday night. But we may, in 
the meanwhile, observe that this screw differs from the ordinary one in the position 
of the greatest diameter, which, in the common sctew, is furthest from the ship, 
but the reverse in Griffith's screw. In fact, it is just like a garden spade bent 
ente the screw form.— Liverpool Paper. 





iron Vasseis.—A plan has been papers Meenas to Government and 
private ree greg Ae M. L. Arman, of Bordeaux, and Mr. J. J. Bru 
or 


of the Canal Iron y with the view of obviating the objec- 
tions which et present exist against iron veseels, owing to their ascertained 


anfitness for war : that when employed in warm climates they 
‘very soon become foul on the surface, an incrustation of weeds and shells being 
speedily formed, which very seriously retards the speed of the vessel, and in 
consequence of the material itself being liable to very rapid deterioration, 
there being several well-authenticated cases of iron vessels that have been em- 
tb for only 9 few years within the tropics, whose outward plating and 

es, when exposed to the action of the water, is found entirely changed im 
character in many parts, and converted into a sort of plumbago, easily cut 
with a knife, and without any strength or tenacity. M. Arman proposes to 
remove these objections by building vessels of the most approved modern lines 
for dni outer frame and planking to be of timber, much thinner and 
lighter vessels built entirely of timber, and within the outer frame to 
build one entirely of iron, also proportionably lighter than if built entirely of 
iron. The French Government have ordered the building of a corvette at 
Rochfort, to be named La Megere, with auxiliary engines of 220 horse-power, 
the specimens M. Arman built for the mercantile service of France ba i 
given great satisfaction. The plan appears well adapted for the mercantile 
service of this country, but it is not probable the Admiralty will order any 
vessel to be built where iron plating is used, as the splinters from it would be 
moet destructive to the crews when splintered by 32-pounder shot, unless M. 
Arman can show by experiment that his iron is protected. 


56 (oor. 


Hee Masesty's Dacisiow on ran Doxe op Watzrnoron’s Fur xRat. 


Tax event which has produced the following letter, writtea by the Earl of 
wan cL aciaemngarare snail ar: logge addressed to the scale yt 
has become matier of history :—His the Duke of Wellington died 

denly at Walmer Castle, on the 14th of September. The feelings of the na- 
tion are so well expressed im the letter by 1 Derby, that we. presetvo it in 
which pourtrey with so moch trath and elegance the rarely waited aad noble 

ich po sO m yu 
qualities of the lamented Duke. i 


i. } _ “Balmoral, Sept. 20, 1852. 
“Srn,—Her Majesty received with the deepest grief, on Thursday lag 
the afflicting intelligence of the sudden death of his Grace the late 

of Wellington. | 

“ Although the Queen could not for a moment doubt that the voice of the 
country would be unanimous upon the subject of the honours to be pee to the 
memory of the greatest man of the age, her Majesty considered it due to the 
feelings of his Grace’s surviving relations that ao step should be taken, even in 
his honoar, without their previous concurrence; and, accordingly, the same 
evening, in obedience to her Majesty’s commands, I wrote to Lord Charles 
Wellesley (the present Duke having not then returned to England) to ascertain 
whether the late Duke bad left any directions, or whether his family desired to 
a ae any wish upon the subject; and suggesting the course which appeared 
to her Majesty hest calculated to give expression to those feelings in which the 
pation, as one man, will sympathise with her Majesty. 

“ Having this day received letters from the present Duke and his brother, to 
the effect that the late Duke has left no directions on the subject, and placing 
themselves whotly in ber Majesty’s hands, I hasten to relieve the public anxiety 
by signifying to you for general information the commands which I have received 
from her Majesty. 


‘“ The great space which the name of. the Duke of Wellington has filled in 
the history of the last fifty years, his brilliant achievements in the field, his 
high meatal qualities, his long and faithful services to the Crown, his untiring 
devotion to the interests of his country, constitute claims upon the gratitude of 
the nation which a public faneral, though it cannot satisfy, at least may serve 
to recognise. sf 
_ “Her Majesty is well aware that, as in the case of Lord Nelson, she might 
of her own authority have given immediate orders for this public mark of 
veneration for the memory of the illustrious Duke, and has no doubt but 
that parliament and the country would cordially have approved the step. But 
her Majesty, anxious that tms tribute of gratitude and sorrow should be 
deprived of nothing which could invest it with a thoroughly national character 
—anxious that the greatest possible number of her subjects should have an 
opportunity of joining it—is anxious, above all, that such honours should not 
appear to emanate from the Crown alone, and that the two Houses of Par- 
lament should have an opportunity, by their previous sanction, of stamping the 

roposed ceremony with increased solemnity, and of associating themselves with 
ber Majesty in paying honour to the memory of one whom no Englishman can 
name without pride and sorrow. : 

“The body of the Duke of Wellington will therefore remain, with the 
eoncurrence of his family, under proper guardianship, until the Queen shall 
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have received the formal approval of parliament of the course which it will 
be the duty of her Majesty’s servants to submit to both houses upon their re- 
assembling. ; 

“As ra as possible after that approval shall have been obtained, it is her 
Majesty's wish, should no unforeseen impediment arise, that the mortal remains 
of te illustrious and venerated Commander-in-Chief should, at the public 
expense, and with all the solemnity due to the greatness of the occasion, be 
deposited in the cathedral church of St. Paul’s, there to rest by the side of 
Nelson—the greatest Military by the side of the greatest Naval Chief who ever 
reflected lustre upon the annals of England. | 

“ T have the honour to be, 
“ Your most obedient humble servant, 

“ Right Hon. S. H. Walpole, M.P.” “ Deasy.” 


“ Victor of Assaye’s eastern plain, 

Victor of all the fields of Spain, 

Victor of France’s despot reigh, 
Thy task of glory dene: 

Welcome from rs greatly dared, 

From triumphs with the vanquished shared, 

From nations saved and nations spared, 
Unconquered Wellington. 


“ Unconquered, yet thy honours claim 
A nobler than a conqueror’s name: 
At the red wreaths of guilty fame, 
Thy generous soul had blushed. 
The tears, the blood, the world has shed, 
The throngs of mourners, piles of dead, 
The grief, the guilt are on his head, 
The tyrant thou hast crushed. 


“Thine was the sword which justice draws, 
Thine was the pure and generous cause 
Of holy rights and human laws 

The impious thrall to burst ; 
And thou wast destined for thy part, 
The noblest mind, the firmest heart, 
Artless, but in the warrior’s art, 

And in that art the first. 


“ 8 ni Pelee in 9 oleae skies 
e sun 0 rise, 
Still follow with efultia eyes 
His proud meridian height ; 

- Late on thy grateful country’s breast, 
Late may that sun descend to rest, 
Beaming through all the glowing west 

The memory of his light.” 
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Screw VERSUS PapptE Wuerrs.—The race between the paddle-box 
steamer Humboldt and the screw steamer Great Brrtain across the Atlantic 
was @ most interesting and wa ela one. They both started from New York 
et the same time, arrived m England at the same time on Wedricsday 
‘one at Liverpool and the other at Cowes. The distance between Cowes and 
‘New York is greater than that between New York and Liv , and there- 
fore the Humébotdt must be considered to have had the prea. fi The 
Humboldt is a remarkably fine steamer, and her voyage just completed was 
the quickest ever known between Cowes and New York. For a screw steamer 
to equal a eee paddle-box steamer, however, and rum across the Atlantic 
in eleven aye, is a rey significant fact. It is also worth noticing that the 
Peninsular Oriental Company’s screw steamer Formosa has just made the 
aaa passage ever known between the Clyde and Southampton Water, 

having run the distance in 50 hours. 
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Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. Regereon, of the Royal Observatory. 
From the 21st of August, to the 20th of September, 1852. 








































Barometer. 
In Inches and | Thermometer in F Weather. 
Decimals. the shade. 
| 
AM.|3 ¥.M * & 
ale 
In.Dec.iI[In.Dec.| 0 | Oo | o | o 
31 30°30 | 30°34 | 68 | 70 | 58 | 72 N 8 4 og be 
33 20°90 | 30:38 | 68 | 73 | 56 | 78 NE 4 4 oO be 
33 90°93 | 30°30 | 68 | 70 | 56 | 72 NE 311 e be 
94 90 90 | 80°14 | 64 | 69 | 56} 71 WwW 1] 1 e or 3) 
36 99 05 | 90°96 | G3 | 73 | 67 | 78 Sw 47 4 Be be 
$8 90°05 | 30°00 | 66 | 70 | 60 | 72 E 3; 8 be be 
37 90°18 | 80°v2 | 66 | 72 | 56 | 73 NE 41 3: b b 
28 90-12 | 80°07 | 68 | 75 | 56 | 76 E 1] 1 of ke 
') 20°11 | 30°11 | 64 | 72 | 80 | 73 BSWrsi 8 Be be 
90 30°08 | 80°08 | 62 | OO} 34] 70 Ww 3) 8 be be 
$1 . 1 80:07 | 80-09 | 62 | 66 | 52 | 68 W 3) 8 bep 2) be 
1 90°16 | 30°20; 63 | 68 | 58 | 70 | SW | SW 3{ 32 bep (2 be 
3 . | 90°30 | 90°28 | 60 | 70 | 501] 72] SW SEB 1 | b b 
3 90 -25 | 90°31 | 64 } 70 | 53} 72 E E 21 3 ' Of be 
4 80°16 | 90°12 | 65 | 71 | 83 | 73 EB E $i 3 bef be 
5 80-06 | 80°00 | 63 | 72 | 56 | 78 N | NB 1 1 of bept 8) 
6 90 -02 | 80°00 | 63 | 66 | 56 | 67; NWi NWi 3} 38 . bef orl 4) 
7 . | 90°97 | 90°95 | 58 | 68 | 56 | 64) W WwW 1j 1 ogf bemtir 3) ( 
8 90-00 | 90°00 | 60 | 66 | 58 | 67} NE | NE gi 4 otir (2 be 
Q 20 06 | 90°04 | 61 | 66 | 55/67] NE | NE | 5] & 4° 
90°87 | 20°88 | 68 | 66 | 58 |} 68 | NE | NE 2] 5 Bal qbel 
29 89 | 99°88 | 60 | 64 | 56 | 65} N NWi 8i. 4 bem 
20-01 | 99°02 | 58 | 64 | 40105 | NWI NW 4f 4 be be 
20-96 | 20°06 | 57 | 68 | 48} 64; W I NW 8) f : be be 
20-98 | 99°04 | 586 |60| 48/61; NW; Wl 3] 32 be be 
29 62 | 20°47 | 66 | 60 | 40 | 62 N BSW 1] 4 op (1 3) or 8) 
90°79 | 29°78 | 62 | 68} 48}50) NW | NW? 9] 9 bem bem 
90-86 | 90°85 | 60 | 57 | 40/58 | NWI NW) 8) 8 be be 
90 -65 | 29°96 | 58 | 66 | 42 | 80; SE |] SW | 8] 4 or (8) or (3) 
99°41 | 30°56 | 56 | 65 | 64/56) NE | NE/ 9} 8 oO ° 
99-63 | 29:66 | 67 |68 151164) BSW iLSW i 4] &!. be qbep 9) 


August, 1858.—Mean height of the barometer == 99°835 inches; mean temperature = 638°7 
degrees; depth of rain fallen, = 4°43 inches. 
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NOVEMBER, 1852. 


Tre Botrt.e CHART OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


In the Nautical Magazine for 1843, there appeared the first attempt 
at a bottle chart of the North Atlantic Ocean, in which was collected 
all the known accounts of such experiments for ascertaining the general 
effect of the surface drift of that sea. The experiment was discou- 
raged by some and encouraged by others. But curiosity has prevailed, 
and the objections to it have fallen lightly on the minds of the generality 
of seamen, who have continued the experiment, as the volumes of the 
Nautical published since that year amply testify. And our last 
volume contains an order by the Board of Admiralty that Her Majes- 
ty’s ships shall follow up the experiment; for which purpose printed 
papers are supplied to each of them with their usual stores. 

Having completed our chart with all those bottle-tracks which have 
turned up since its first appearance, it is again before our readers, 
affording them ample food for speculation as to the real track which 
each of these brittle messengers may have followed, from its departure 
to the end of its course. 

It is not our purpose now to discuss these matters, although we may 
obeerve that the uniformity in the direction of their courses between 
the points of departure and arrival is very remarkable in most parts 
of the chart. In the equatorial regions, and in the more northern 
latitudes where the effects of the gulf stream and westerly winds pre- 
vail, this uniformity of direction is remarkable ; as also the courses of 
those few which have been thrown over on the eastern limits of that 
stream. So that in many parts of the ocean before us, & good guess 
might be made at the direction which a bottle would take from them, 
when committed to the sea. So far as the surface drift is concerned, 
the experiment has been successful. 

The catalogue which accompanies it will be completed in our next 
number, and we purpose printing, in successive numbers, the contents 
of each paper. In some of these will be found some curious announce- 
ments, varying in their character between the sober and the gay, and 
imparting information not only concerning the currents of the ocean, 
but of a more interesting kind, of husbands and wives, relations and 
friends. 

NO. 11.—VWOL. Xx. 4D 




















































570 BOTTLE PAPERS. [Nov. 
Weare Lzurr. Wa3re Fourn. 
SHips Interval 
Wun. — ee Coast. Wen 
bd 2 YrsDay 
1 |Pavourite.... 14De.1833/49-0| 5°8/France ..../4Jan.1834.. 21 
2 |Lydia ...... 7 Oct. 41|47-0| 7-0|France....|23 Nov..4i].. 47 
3 IGrahamMovore 6July 2147-7] 7-7|France 15 Sept. 21 70 
3aiBenbow ....|[.--.ese0-: 2May 44/46-8) 7°7/France . July 42). 60 
4 |Britannia....].......... 5 Sept 35/C. Cilear. Cornwall 11 Oct. 35|.. 36 
5 |Hope ...... 31 Mar 38/50°2) 9-7/Prance ....|31 May 38].. 61 
6 |Arrow ...... 14 July 3y/48-5) 9- 4|France ....|25 Feb. 39|.. 226 
7 IMalabar .... 6 Aug. 38/43°4) 9-OlAfrica ....|8 Jan. -- 155 
8 |Dead Whale..|Brooking .. 8 May 34/41°7| 9-0|Portugal ..|6 June 34|.. 29 
9 |Gunboat ....|Rebuff .... 25 Oct. 10)39°7] 9° 6|Cadiz 19 Nov. 10}.. 25 
10 |Cashlton Park|Park 27 July 27/48 -6|10-3)France ..../21 Dec. 37/10 146 
11 |Chanticleer..|..........3 May -1/44-6/11-1/Galicia ....|16 Nov. 31].. 197 
12 |Osprey ...... M‘Gill 1 March?22/49-6/12-5|Wales ... |6 April 22].. 36 
13 |Erebus. .|Roes...... 14 Oct 39139°3/12-7/Spain ..../19 Dec. 39]-. 66 
14 Emerald . .\Nockells ..'17 Dec. 31|36-7|12°5|Anegada ..|8 Jan. 1 22 
15 Lady Louisa. . Pallant... 2 Feb. 30)45 -0|13-7|/France ....{14 Oct. 39} 9 254 
16 |Catherine ..|Wallace .. 25 June 17/44 0|13-7/Finisterre..j10 Nov.17|.. 138 
17 |Morning Star.|......... J. ere 42-7|13-1/Portagal .. 
18 [Kinnear ....|Mallard 196 ‘July 35144: 5|14°O\Teneriffe ../28 June 36|.. 337 
19 |Freeland ....|Midgley ../11 Feb. 33/41-8/14°4;Vigo......|1 Mar. S3|.. 18 
19a)W. Manning ./Huskisson .,9 Sept. 10)35-0|14°4 Hispaniola 119 Oct. 15} 5 40 
20 |Baretto,Jun..|Marshall . -9 Dee. 59/44-8/14°3/England ..|12 Feb oe 65 
21 |Wallace ..../Robertson . te April 35/52-2/15-0|/Ushant....'20 Aug.35].. 130 
22 |Thetis ......|Bissett ....!18 Jan. 41/50-8/16- Hebrides (3 April 41|.. 75 
23 |Mary ...... Lock...... 12 April 32/48 -5}16-9|France ..../4 Mar. 33].. 327 
24 |Tyne ......|Hope ..../4Jan, 34 46-6|16°9)Devon ....|16 Mar 71 
25, Same . Smith ....9 June 25|Madleira.(Turks Isle |9 June 35 10 - 
26 “pena edgroa .. 2¢@ April 38/49: 1/18-3]France ..../25 Feb. 39].. 309 
¢7 |Kent.. 'W.L. ....|19 Aug. 36150-3|19-0|France . ..|23 Dee. 36|.. 126 
28 |Niger .... .|Merret....7 Aug. 39:48 -9118- glQuiberon . Feb. -- 177 
284 Bolivar......|o-.cceee ..129 Aug. 40 O18 Glow se cecece Dec. 40}... 9 
29 |Mary ...... 'Lock...... 17 April 32/44-2/18-0}France .. -+/21 Feb, 33]... 310 
30 {Flora ..... a Snaddok -- 29 July 40:43-9|18-6/Cuba ....'1 April 42] 1 246 
Ibbitson ....'of Stockton 5 Nov. 26'55-5)18-3/Killala ....13 Jan. 27/.. 59 
Leeds .... .. \Sprague -- (25 June 28/49°8/20-4/Scilly .... 
President....|Scott ....,26 May 36/48-5/19-6/France....11 Oct. 36).. 128 
Virginia 2. ..{.0..cceces (16 June 38/42-2/19-3;Cork......| Aug. 38/.. 45 
Kate ....... ‘Cresswell .. 27 June 23/24-0/19-0/Cuba -'28 Nov. 26] 1 154 
Gambia ....!/River .... - $1/13-5)..../Virgin Isle. 
Persian......jMallard ..'23 Oct. 34/47 -1/20-4Ireland....|13 Feb 35)/.. 113 
Albert ......|Robertson . 24 Jan. 22 47-.3/21-9/Somerset ../29 July 22/.. 186 
38ajFanny ...... Palmer... 16 Feb. 12.50-0/23-0)Penzance..j/4 Mar 13) 1 25 
39 jArdent...... Duncan 122 Sept. 24.57 -0/24°5|Lewis ..../12 Mar. 25|.. 171 
QajSuperior ....|Mangon ../13 May 42 53-8/24-0/Dunnet HJ Nov. 42/.. 175 
Enterprise ..}.... eoeees 3 June 3845: 1/24-3/France ..../17 April33).. 316 
41 [Thunder ..../Owen ....:¢4 July 33 28°4/25-5|/Bahamas.../12 Dec. 3-4 1 141 
41¢)/Prs. Elizabeth. dieyetS aces ooace . SePk 08 14°7)/25-0)Martinique |18 April09|}.. 244 
42 |W. Lockerby .| Parker ..../22 Jan. 38 '14-1]25-¢/Grenadines |10 July 38/.. 169 
43 |Osprey......]-- esoanes 28 Mar.¥0) 5-9/24-7|Martinique.|13 Feb. 21].. 322 
44 |Strattord . .|Locke ..../21 Jan. 36) 4-1 24° 3) Barbados . (8 June 36].. 139 
AS |Osprey......feeeeee oo ep /17 Jan. 22) 6°2/15-6/Trinidad ../28 July 22/.. 19¢ 
46 |LadyMontagyjPoore ....{15 Oct. 20) 7-7] 8-6|/Guernsey ..|6 Aug. 21].. 295 
7 {Mary” .....- Godfrey . - [22 Mar. 40,47 + 3/27-4/Clare Isle..j11 July 40).. 111 
7alOrbit ...... Boot...... 16 Nov.11,16-8/27-OjIreland....3 Oct. 12/.. 330 
48 |C.Dunmore..|/Robertson ./8 Mar. 28 27-4/28-0}Bahamas.. 19 May 29| 1 72 
49 “Two Brothers.).......... 21 Nov. 26 17°0'26-0'Crooked I. |g Dec. 27 
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50|D.of Marlboro’ Thom .... --.. (24 July 24).. 
51|Wellington .. Liddell... NW Azores|?1 Mar. 
52|Wellington .- Liddell. — ‘ oe 
53)Romulas ... . Crawford . °8\30-7|Shetland ..|14 Nov. 19].. 110 

HSpermaceti .. ......06.. 
55|Mary paccs'sw Locke <9: of ss 
56|Helen ...-.-'Butman .. °3'133°6|Scilly ..../8 Mar. 35).. 
57|Stratford ..-- Locke .... amaica ..|2 Nov. 36|.. 278 
NGl ais a6 ses 6 Sees cs sé oceoe wale 
59\Sandwich.... Squire .... 
60iSisters ......:Pittman .. : °11.36°9/Biarrits ..j|..... Per 
61|[sabella ....of Leith . 
62\|Echo ....../Belcher 
63/Amazon ..../Brodrick .. 
643. Cropper ..|Marshall . 
65|Blonde.....-\Hall...... 











- 6|Antigua --|16 July 37].. 19¢ | 
‘Ollreland ../ June 41].. 301 
-1|Mounts Bay|12 Feb. 25 1 33 
-5iFrance ....|15 June 4215 285 









66|Thunder ....iOwen .... Moequito..|5 Mar. 34}.. 216 
68\J nlia eeoses meena i “0 Tobago elee. oe ee ee 
69\Seine .. - 3iKerry ..../18 June12|.. 27 
70|Three Sisters. Pollock oe -0|Mounts Bay|12 Oct. 25] 1 86 
71)Opossum ....[.. 2-2 eres -O|Bahamas ..|22 May 42| 2 354 
72|\Georgia .... (Baugh .... -O|Finisterre..| no date }...... 
73) Albion ......'Thompeon . -9|Hebiides ..|7 Nov. 38] 2 18 


74 Blonde....../... et -5|France ....|16 June 41|14 261) 
75) British Queen Hamilton .. -5|Nieuport ../15 Oct. 38].. 66 
76|Royal Union. Grant sash -@Scilly ..../11 Dec. 22}.. .75 
77\Hecla ...... Parry .... 2 “Tenerife ../29 July 21] 2 4 
78| Helen pa ict eae sits 
79|Egardon Castl Pittman .. 
8O0\Sarah .....-iMickle.... 


Andros Isle|10 May 29) 3 297 
-2iSomerset ..j14 April36}10 321 





81\|Elizabeth....J. EB... .. -2Rathlen Islel21 June 20 - 311 
82 Victoria ....|.... -.ee. 0|Lands End ./16 Mar. 35).. 91 

83| Alexander ..(Parry. sere 3/Staffa ....'28 July19 1 62 
84,Alexander ../Parry .... O}Donegal ../19 July 19) 1 5s} 
85|London ....|Wreck ....|.. O|Orkneys ..|20 Mar. 18]......] 
86|Fury........ Parry .... *5|}Donegal ../9 Mar. 22].. 252 
87|Merioneth ..|Morris.... 5\Bute......|4 Sept. 20|.. 70 
ssiHecla ....../Parry .... 9Norway ..|21 Sept.19| . 129 


89|Racehorse ..|Home .... . ; 
90\C. M‘Carthy .'Field .... 0153+ 5|Salvador ..|29 May 25).. 
91|W. Miles ....|Pike...... 37°: 

92\Racehorse ..|Home .... 8iTobago.. 115 July 3 : 
93\|Emma ......|.....-..--(17 June 38/11 °1'58- 8G. Cayman. 27 Aug.38].. 71 
eeseneene 5-060: ‘Oi\Cornwall .. “Cee vneeecelonvreae 
95|Racehorse ..'Home ....|16 April36{11-561-5|Maracaybo.|3 May 36|.. 17 
96|President.... Bradshaw .|12 July 34135: 6 62: 8 Bahamas .. -(1 Dec. 34].. 142 
97|Newcastle .. Napier....|/20 June 19/38°964-Olreland ../11 June 20).. 356 
ga|Newcastle ..|........../20 June 19|39-263-9|Azores....|20 May 20).. 33 
99|Osprey......|Kianingh’m'21 April40|31-163-4 Porto Rico.|14 Jan. 40)... 54 
O/C. Heselston .'Young .. ../4May 41|28-6 64-0 Bubamas ..|12 Mar. 42|.. 312 
101|Racehorse ..'Home ....|17 April36]12°2 65- -8 Bonaire ..(22 April36].. 5 
nie Fr. Spaight..|.......+.-| Nov. 35]....|....|/F. Ventura.| May 36 
03 


wecccec en ceivecerecece eeeveceersvecteSoelteeneoelesvsen eve 


94 ow eevee eseeseteveeseenee sire 





O{Romney .... Brown .... 13 May 3342-2 66:4 Nova Scotial13 June33|.. 31 
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Warre Lart. WHure Founp. 

No. SHIPs. SIGNATURS. 
Coast. 

106 |J. Esdaile ../King...... 28 July 21/36 - 9/71 -8}Lancashire. 
106a|Dispateh ..|Chouder ..|14 May 38|39-2|72-7|New York . 
107 |Robert ....'Coulter.. Alto/Vela/Florida....Joccccceocte Sslerou 
108 |Chanticleer .|Austen.. 15°5|76-OlYucatan . 
109 Lark Ceeees Smith oe 20 July 39 16°0176°3 Mexico.. ee 
110 |Dove ......|Keboe w[eeesceee -(16°0/78° 5 Ireland.... 
111 [Thunder ..|........../10 Mar. 34 Serainilla |Honduras. . 
112 |Lark ....../Smith ..../21 May 40|16-4/82-5|Mexico.... 
113 [Thunder ..|Barnett ../29 April40} Chajcres.|Belize .... 
114 |Lark ...... Smith ..../29 Nov. 38/25-5/79-3iMadeira .. 
115 |Lark ......|/Smith ....|12 July 38/24-5/83-2/Florida ... 
116 |Briton ....;\Gordon . |2 Feb. 30/97-9/84-7|Florida.... 
117 |Lark ...... Smith ....|31 Jan. 38/20- 7/85 -6iGalveston.. 
118 |Thunder ../Owen ....|25 May 34/17-7/86-2/Yucatan .. 





119 Pilot ee@eseevieanseeeeee @ 13 Jan. 40/23-7|87 -6 "exas @eeees 





(To be continued. ) 


NoTEs ON A VOYAGE TO CuINA IN HER MAgseEsty’s LATE SCREW 
STEAMER ReynarpD.—P. Cracroft, Commander. 


(Continued from p. 527.) 


On Monday, March 4th, we left the Cornwallis Rock, under steam ; 
it was a dead calm, which, to my surprise, continued until we were 
abreast of the Pagcda in Chemo Bay, when the monsoon sprang up, 
and gradually freshened to a strong breeze, in fact before midnight 
it was blowing half a gale of wind. Stood out for the night, under 
fore and aft sails; at Gh. 30m., a.m, tacked, set the topsails and fore- 
sail, weathered Osceu, and fetched in to windward of the Great Lam- 
yett, the cones of which were recognized directly, although the weather 
was very thick and hazy; succeeded in weathering the dangerous 
rocks to windward of the Lamyetts, over which a heavy sea was 
breaking, and entered the Straits of ,Hae-tan. Here the water was 
comparatively smooth, and, notwithstanding the gale was dead in our 
teeth, I was in hopes of reaching the snug anchorage to windward of 
Chimney Island, before dark; but at 2h. p.m., when abreast of Sandy 
Island, the engineer on duty, Mr. Outram, reported the engines run- — 
ning away, and feared some accident had happened to the propeller. 
On lifting it, such proved to be the case, one blade was broken off close 
to the boss; let go the anchor immediately in fourteen fathoms, and 
shifted the screw, an operation which to my satisfaction was com- 
pleted, and everything ready for going on ahead within two hours; took 
advantage of the opportunity to shift the foresail also, which was split 
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this morning, in carrying on through a squall. By this time it was 
nearly dark, so I veered to fifty fathoms and held on for the night. 

At low water, the cause of the accident to the propeller was dis- 
closed. The ship was surrounded by fishing stakes; one of them 
which stuck up in the fore rigging I ordered to be got on board; it 
measured twenty-seven feet in length, and ten inches in diameter at 
the thick end; no wonder the propeller broke. These fishing stakes 
were not visible at high water, so it was impossible to avoid them, but 
I shall be cautious in steaming through these straits again. 

It blew too hard all Wednesday to move, but the next day we got 
up to windward of Chimney li the weather looking too bad out- 
side to venture farther. 


Observatory Island bearing ...............0000- N.W.4W. 
Inner Rocks ditto ....... ccc cc cesses escceses E.b.N.4N. 
N.E. extreme of Chimney Island ditto .......... S.4W 


- Friday brought with it no change for the better, but I determined, 
@ tout prix, to try my luck; started at 7h. a.M., under steam and sail, 
and weathered Turnabout, (no island could have a more appropriate 
name, ) but the first tack cost us the foretopsail. So discretion being 
the better part of valour, I decided at once, bore up, and before noon 
we were at our old anchorage once more; and, as the event proved, 
the decision was a most wise one. The weather got gradually worse, 
to seaward nubibus hic tumidus fluctibus ille minaxr might be applied 
with great truth. The rain descended in torrents on our devoted 
awnings, and for five days the prospect was most gloomy. Fortunately 
the fund of information and flow of good humour of my guest helped 
to counteract any little désagrémens that, under such circumstances, 
were unavoidable. The long evenings were helped out by a game at 
whist, and it was agreed, nem. con., that we might be worse off than at 
anchor in the Straits of Hae-tan. 

The new moon, on Thursday, gave no promise of better things, 
even the fishermen, those living barometers on this coast, made no 
sign. In spite of the uninviting prospect, however, I got away at 
daylight, under steam, but for five hours nothing could be more dis- 
couraging. I kept very close in shore, passing inside the Triple Is- 
lands, and managed to get abreast of Turnabout at last; made all 
possible sail and stood out. There was a heavy swell from N.E., and 
the first tack hardly brought us to windward of where we started 
from; but about eleven o'clock a change came oer the scene, the 
barometer began to rise, the sky to clear, the breeze drew round and 
enabled us to lay our course, and we let go the anchor under the White 
Dogs before 6h. P.M., in a dead calm. Such are the alternations of 
weather on this coast. Who would have imagined at eight o’clock 
this morning, that we should have been snug at this anchorage before 
Sunset. | 

March 14th.—At 9b. a.m., stood for the entrance of the Min once 
more, and were safe at anchor in the Woga Creek before noon. In 
the afternoon I took a stroll with Mr. Fortune in the neighbourhood 
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of the Creek, and was struck with the altered appearance of the 
country during the short interval that has elapsed since my last visit ; 
quantities of a ground lilac (daphne fortuna sinensis) and other spring 
flowers, in full bloom, carpet the earth, wherever the declivity of the 
hills terminates the labours of the husbandman; the terraces look 
joyful also, the wheat is well up out of the ground, and nature cries 
aloud through all her works. This I take to be the pleasantest season 
of the year here. 

16th.—Since the accident of the 23rd of January, which demon- 
strated the danger of burning wood with the bark on, (and nothing 
else is to be had without doubling ita price,) I have not ceased making 
inquiries after coal, and to-day, Mr. Compton sent me for trial, half a 
picul (60lbs.) that he had procured from a Chinese dealer at Foo- 
chou-foo. There were two qualities of it, one, according to the de- 
scription that accompanied the consignment, is designated by the 
dealers Mei-tan-pi, by which is meant the upper stratum or surface 
coal; it very much resembled jet, and is of a duller look and heavier 
substance than the substratum. The other quality, which is almost 
all dust, is used by glassblowers and blacksmiths mixed with charcoal, 
and will not burn without. The place which produces it is called the 
Loo-poo-hill, distant from Than-woo-foo twenty-five le,* or about nine 
miles, and it could be delivered at Foo-chou-foo for 43 dollars a ton. 
A short trial in the distilling galley soon showed that neither kinds 
were suitable for steaming purposes, so I filled up with wood again. 

Late on Sunday evening, the 17th, Mr. Jackson and his family 
made their appearance, in two large river junks. They had left 
Nantai before noon, and had been nearly ten hours coming down. 

Got away the next afternoon under salutes from the opium ships, 
a compliment to my passenger, who seems to have been much and 
most deservedly respected, which I returned with seven guns. There 
was a heavy swell on the bar; however we got safe over, and most 
devoutly do I hope this is the last time I shall have to cross it. Lifted 
the propeller, and shaped a course to pass well clear of the Lamocks, but 
there must have been a strong indraught, for in the morning we found 
ourselves very close to Square Island, a perforated rock to the south- 
ward of Tong-sang harbour; fortunately the lead gave us ample 

, and the soundings appear to be laid down on the chart so 
correctly that no one ought to come to grief here. 

Towards nightfall on the 20th, the breeze fell light, and our position 
was by no means pleasant ; however the thick mist which prevailed 
the greater part of the day cleared off a little, and we were enabled to 
thread our way through the Lamock group in safety. 

How thankful every navigator of these seas ought to feel to Cap- 
tain Collinson for his invaluable charts; the two dollars I invested in 
my copy of these rocks and dangers were amply repaid me last night. 
I shall take this opportunity of noting that all the charts of this coast 
by which the ship has been navigated since December, were either 


* The le varies in length in different parts of Chine. 
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purchased by myself or were tracings of the manuscript copies kindly 
lent us by the captains of the opium ships. 

Thursday, March 2lst.—The breeze died away in the afternoon, 
and, as there was every appearance of the calm weather continuing, 
the steam was got up at 3h. P.M. 

The next morning at ten o’clock we passed close to the remarkable 
looking rock Pedra Branca. Entered the Lymoon Passage at sunset ; 
and, at 8h. P.M., anchored in Victoria Harbour, Hong Kong. Found 
the Hastings and Phlegethon, a small iron steamer, hired from the 
East India Company, for service in the Canton river, at anchor here. 

March 23rd.—Whilst I was at breakfast with the senior officer on 
board the Hastings this morning, a requisition arrived from the Go- 
vernor to send a ship in quest of two junks that had committed an act 
of piracy in the vicinity of Macao, on some fishermen belonging to 
Aberdeen in this island. I was soon ready for sea; and with Mr. 
Caldwell, an officer belonging to the police force, and two Chinese to 
identify the vessels, started under steam and sail in pursuit. We had 
hardly rounded Green Island, before the piratical junks were descried 
standing towards Hong Kong. I steered to cut them off. On per- 
ceiving us they tried to escape by means of their sweeps; but finding 
this impossible, a portion of the crews took to their sanpans, and en- 
deavoured to gain the shore, which several succeeded in doing, in spite 
of the fire of round and grape which was opened on them. Lieut. 
Fuge, although still suffering from the effects of the fire at Amoy, 
took the command of the boats, and succeeded in capturing several of 
the fugitives after a stout resistance; many jumped overboard and 
were drowned, preferring this death to the fate they had good reason 
to believe awaited them if taken prisoners. Altogether fourteen out 
of about sixty* composing the crews were taken. On boarding the 
junks the victims of this outrage were discovered in a dreadful state, 
from gun-shot wounds, burns from stink-pots, &c. At 8, p.m., I took 
them both in tow, and had them safe at the anchorage by 10h. 30m, 
The next morning the prisoners were handed over to the authorities 
to be dealt with according to law ; and another pirate was discovered 
in the foremost compartment of one of the junks, who had been in it 
all night up to his neck in water, and was almost insensible from the 
exposure ; he was sent to the civil hospital, but expired in the course 
of the day. This increased the number captured to fifteen; a vil- 
lanous-looking gang, who will now receive the punishment due to their 
misdeeds. All had dollars concealed upon their persons; and on 
searching the junks, quantities of arms of all descriptions, stink-pots, 
&c., were found on board, besides 12 broadside guns, two of them 24 
pounders, evidently of English manufacture. On Monday I attended 
the examination of the prisoners at the Police Office, and they were 
fully committed to take their trial at the next assizes to be holden in 
the city of Victoria; the Second Lieutenant, Dickens, being sub- 


if I believe there were many more, but this was the number sworn to at the 
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poenaed to appear as evidence for the Crown against them. I think 
there is little doubt of their being all convicted of piracy*. 

On the Sth of April I hauled alongside the Sir George Pollock, a 
fine Moulmein-built ship, which has just brought out the Bishop of 
Victoria, and filled up with patent fuel; the bunkers hold 70 tons of 
coal, and we have not taken any in since the 3lst of October, at La- 
buan ; since that period we have steamed 1,120 miles, and made good 
3,992 miles under sail; this includes two beats up the Formosa Chan- 
nel against the N.E. monsoon. To prevent the chance of running 
short of fuel, I had purchased, at different periods, 60 tons of wood, 
and now, to obviate the possibility of this becoming necessary on the 
long cruize, which the senior officer hinted to me to day is before us, 
I took on board as much of this patent fuel as I could cram, and by 
building it in carefully brick by brick, filling the platforms in the en- 
gine room, passages between the boilers, with a flooring in the stoke- 
hole, we succeeded in stowing away nearly 100 tons, enough to carry 
us. full 1,500 miles in calm weather. The engineers have been hard 
at work lately making a new blade of boiler plate for the propeller ; 
on Saturday afternoon it was ready for. trial, and as soon as the fuel 
was all on board, I went out of the harbour, gave it a good shaking, 
and found it answer perfectly. This is a great triumph for Mr. Outram, 
who has thus accomplished, entirely from his own resources, and in the 
confined space of the stoke-hole, an object supposed by many engineers 


‘* The trial resulted in the conviction of twelve, of which three were sen- 
tenced to death, and were executed at West Point, and nine to transportation, 
for life ; the remaining two were acquitted. 

[The Hong Kong paper, which gave the report of the trials, had the fol- 
lowing remarks :—‘*‘ The most important case was that of the pirates captured 
by the Reynard, and the result more fully evinces the discretion of Captain 

racroft in capturing these men, and leaving them to be dealt with by the 
constituted authorities ; by such forbearance, moreover, he has been the mcans 
of rescuing two innocent men instead of consignin them to a common de- 
struction. The service against the Chinese has hitherto been undertaken too 
much in the spirit of the motto of a. noble Scottish family, ‘pare nought ;’ 
and head money has not encouraged that discrimination and inquiry which we 
cannot help thinking are more calculated to root out piracy, than returns of 
killed and dispersed, who look more formidable on pa they prove in 
action. It redounds not a little to the credit of Capt. Cracroft, that he should 
have adopted a course less ad captandum, but far more efficient ; and we trust 
it will be followed whenever a more important occasion demands his services. 
He seems to have been chiefly desirous to take prisoners and save the innocent, 
and were it for nothing else this affair would deserve to be recorded for the 
remarkable circumstance of no return of ‘ killed’ being made, though an un- 
usually large proportion of the estimated number is prayer | accounted 
for, two thirds having been either drowned or captured and handed over to the 
civil authoritics. 

‘‘ If all the expeditions undertaken by our naval forces during the past 
twelve months had been as legitimate in their objects as this one, it is probable 
that the cause of justice and commercial security would have been better 
served, and the proceeding more in accordance with and creditable to our 
national character.’’ ~ Ep. ] 
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to be impracticable. I trust his ingenuity and skill will be rewarded 
as they deserve*. | = 

April 8th.— Received orders to proceed again to Amoy, and from 
thence to Shanghae, where I am to receive on board a dispatch from 
Lord Palmerston to Mub-chan-gah, the Imperial Prime Minister at 
Pekin, and convey it to the mouth of the Peiho, in the Gulf of Pih- 
chi-li, for transmission to the Capital. Unfortunately at the moment 
when they can least be spared, I am deprived of the services of both 
my Lieutenants; the Second is obliged to remain behind for the trial ; 
and the first went to sick quarters to day on board the Minden, with 
little chance of ever rejoining, the affair with the pirates on the 23rd 
ult. having completely floored him. 

Every thing being ready, I got away under sail on Wednesday, 
April 10, but was obliged to anchor not very far from Green Island, 
owing to a calm with thick fog, which came on in the afternoon. This 
calm and fog lasted all Thursday and Friday, except for about an hour 
and a half, when I got under way, but was obliged to drop the anchor 
again. On Saturday morning, therefore, the steam was got up, and 
taking advantage of a clear moment, I started. After twelve hours 
running in a dead calm, a light air from S.W. sprung up, and as we 
cannot afford to burn coal in this way, the fires were put out. I was 
in hopes this air was the forerunner of the S.W. monsoon; but before 
the next morning we had the old north-easter again; and on Sunday 
morning tacked close in shore in the deep bay of Hie-Chie-Chin. At 
sunset tacked off the Figure Rock. The next day the wind was very 
variable, hauling round from S.E. to N.W., with sharp squalls from 
the latter quarter, which obliged us to lower the topsails; in fact, I 
did not know what was coming, the weather looked so dirty; we had 
some heavy rain also, which lasted all the afternoon, when the wind 
drew round to S.E. again. This is the kind of weather we must ex- 
pect at this season I suppose, and it is any thing but pleasant. At 6, 
P.M., we were in 17 fathoms, the haze was very thick, and as we could 
not be any great distance from the Brothers, and islands in the vicinity 
of Rees Pass, I dropped the kedge, furled sails, and spent a miserable 
night; the rain was incessant, accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
About 3, a.m.,.we had a sharp squall from §.E., but our kedge and 
hawser held on well. About 10, a.m, the fog began to lift, and as 
there was a light air from the same quarter, I got under way, and in 
half an hour made Chapel Island, about three quarters of a mile dis- 
tant, much to my surprise, for by the reckoning we were full fifteen 
miles from it. ‘There was no mistaking the perforation, however, so 
we hauled in for Amoy harbour, the wind falling very light. At sun- 
set, being unable to stem the tide, dropped the b. bower in the middle 
of the entrance between Tsing-seu and Chih-seu Islands. Observed 
H.M.B. Mariner at anchor under Taetan Island. 


* The Lords of the Admiralty marked their appreciation of Mr. Outram’s 
services by promoting him to the rank of Chief Engineer as soon as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s report reached England. 

NO. 11.—VOL. XX1I. 45 
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At 3, a.., the N.E. monsoon came down on us “like a wall,” as 
the opium people say, and it was astonishing how quickly a heavy sea 
came tumbling in too; this sudden change placed us in an unpleasant 
situation ; so to prevent accidents I got the steam up, and was not 
sorry to find myself secure in 3} fathoms, in the very snuggest anchor- 
age I have been in on the coast of China, close under the lee of Taetan. 
A large English barque called the Blundell, with a cargo of Chinese 
Coolies, bound for Manila, was not so fortunate; she had anchored in 
the fair way just outside of us last night, and while our steam was 
getting up in the morning, I observed her in a very awkward position. 
Hxpecting to see the ensign reversed every moment, I desired a good 
look out to be kept on her; but she scorned our assistance, and shortly 
after getting under way missed stays, and struck on some sunken rocks 
between Tsing-seu and the main. Having been backed off, the in- 
juries received were found to be of so serious a nature, that she was 
obliged to be laid on the beach in front of the joss-house on Taetan, 
to save her from going down; indeed but for the exertions of the emi- 
grants, who stuck to the pumps most manfully, she must have sunk. 
Here, after having been lightened, she was hove up far enough to have 
her defects repaired by our carpenters and the Mariner's. 

The Mariner has only just been hauled off from this beach herself, 
having been laid on it to repair some damage sustained by getting on 
the rocks to the westward of Seaotan in this harbour; and here I 
determined to lay the Reynard also, to examine her bottom and ascer- 
tain the amount of damage done in the Min last January. I am also 
anxious to ascertain the effect of a “protector” of zinc, which was 
fastened on the end of the screw shaft when in dock at Portsmouth a 
year ago, with the avowed object of preventing corrosion. 

Accordingly having made the necessary preparations, on Monday, 
the 22nd, I hauled in at high water, and grounded the ship broadside 
on; found three sheets of copper rubbed off the starboard bilge nearly 
amidships, very high up; this must have been done in undocking, as 
no rock could by any possibility have touched her there. The zinc 
plate protector had disappeared from the end of the shaft, which was 
found very much reduced in size, and the square edges on it which 
ought to fit into corresponding squares when entered in the screw, 
were worn quite “round,” to the extent of two or three inches. This 
‘corrosion would in time become a serious matter, and how to guard 
-against it [ know not; but I have no doubt the shaft will last at least 
two years longer, supposing the deterioration not to exceed ita present 
ratio. It was impossible to get at the keel, the ground here was so 
‘soft ; so with the night tide, at 9 p.m., I hove the ship higher up by 
‘the stream and kedge anchors laid out ashore, till there was a heavy 
strain upon the hawsers; the yard tackles had been hooked to the 
mast-head pendants, and bowsed down to other anchors lent us by the 
Mariner and the captains of the opium ships, and the inclination of 
the ship was 8° to port (towards the beach); but in spite of these pre- 
cautions a little after midnight, in a heavy squall, the anchors, which 
jt was thought had been buried deep enough to stand any strain, began 
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to come home, and she righted, and went over 4° to starboard; as the 
beach was very steep, and the tide had left the ship almost dry, (the 
rise and fall being 18 feet,) I was in a stew until it was evident she did 
not intend to go over any farther. 

At low water we found three or four feet of the false keel, just abaft 
the forefoot, started on one side and splintered ; this was soon trimmed 
off. The main keel had suffered no damage ; hauled off at high 
water. 

The next day was occupied in swinging for the local attraction,. 
which was found to be almost the same as in Portsmouth Harbour, 
the greatest variation differing less than 2° from our deviation tables. 

April 26th.—I intended to have sailed to-morrow, but the Blun- 
dell’s repairs cannot be finished till Monday, so at the earnest entreaty 
of the master, I consented to remain until they are done. 

The Mids have taken advantage of our long detention here to get 
their berth, steerage, and chests painted; the joss-house on the island 
was their head-quarters while this was doing, the old Budhist priest 
in charge having no objection to let them occupy it for a small con- 
sideration. I suspect, however, such unusual visitors will not be for- 
gotten for some time to come. - | 

On Tuesday, April 30th, left the Six Islands under steam, and on 
quitting Amoy once more, I cannot help expressing my regret that 
its many capabilities should have been so completely overlooked at 
the termination of the war in 1842, when it was in our power, and 
we might have had it for the asking altogether. 

Here, in my humble opinion, our head-quarters in these seas 
ought to have been established. Its magnificent and secure 
harbour, accessible in all weathers; a rise and fall of tide which 
would enable docks to be constructed without difficulty and at 
trifling expense, beyond the limits of the destructive typhoons; 
and enjoying a delightful climate, there is no other place on the 
coast of China that can compare with it for a moment. Then 
again, its position in a military point of view is most important, 
commanding, as it does so completely, the Formosa Channel. 
Commercially its proximity to the tea districts would give it a great 
advantage over Canton as a place of export, while the removal of our 
factory from the latter city would have been a just retribution for all 
the injuries and insults so continually and wantonly heaped upon our 
‘countrymen by the bigoted population; for its foreign trade removed, 
Canton would soon have dwindled into comparative insignificance. 

As there was a good working breeze, I put the fires out after 
clearing the Quemoy Bank, and we anchored in Howetou Bay 
before dark; the next day we passed Chemo and its fishing stakes 
and Pagoda, and anchored off the entrance of Chin-Chew Harbour in 
the evening. ‘This is a busy thriving place, with a large coasting 
trade, and more junks are built here than at any other port in China; 
but the inhabitants are represented as being scarcely less lawless and 
hostile towards Europeans than those of Chemo. 

On Thursday we rounded Pyramid Point, and passing close to 
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Ocseu, fetched up before dark under the Great Lamyett, anchoring 
inside the island, off the south point, ‘in 12 fathoms. 

' ‘The Ocseu group consists of three small islands ; two only are in- 
habited. It has obtained some notoriety lately as a depot and place of 
rendezvous for the piratical craft that infest this neighbourhood, but I 
trust some day it will be turned to a very different use, its position 
being in my opinion the most eligible as a site for a lighthouse in 
these waters. 

It will hardly be credited that, neither in this dangerous channel, 
nor (to the best of my belief) along the whole coast of China, does 
there exist a single light, buoy, or beacon! The time must ere long 
eome when this subject will force itself upon consideration, for it is 
one of vital and increasing importance, inasmuch as the interests in- 
volved are increasing. 

In the year ending December 31st, 1848, no less than 556 British 
ships, registering more than 204,000 tons, entered and cleared from 
the three ports of Canton, Shanghae and Amoy, alone; there is no 
return from Foo-chou-foo because the opium vessels anchor beyond 
the limits’ of the port, but the arrivals and departures in the Min 
must be at least 60 British vessels annually. Now, many of these 
vessels must have passed through the Formosa Channel, and, as the 
currents in it are very uncertain and rapid, the soundings irregular, 
and the greatest vigilance, it is notorious, has failed to insure security, 
the danger they incurred can hardly be over estimated. It has been, 
doubtless, in trying to keep clear of. Ocseu that 80 many veseels have 
been wrecked on the Piscadores and Formosa; and to the perils of 
shipwreck on these inhospitable shores has been ‘superadded in almost 
every case, the unmitigated hostility of the inhabitants. Many ves- 
sels must have been cast away here of which no account has ever been 
rendered ; but, perhaps, the most melancholy wreck that has come to 
our knowledge, was the loss of the clipper brig Ann, commanded by 
one of the most skilful, experienced, and intelligent men in Messrs. 
Jardine and Matheson’s employ, whose crew, after succeeding with 
great difficulty in getting safe ashore, were nearly all brutally mur- 
dered by the natives. It is surely high time that attention should be 
directed to this subject in England, and that shipowners and under- 
writers should decide upon doing something to lessen the risks to 
which their property is exposed in this dangerous navigation. 

Saturday, May 4th.—It blew too hard all yesterday to move, so I 
held.on here till four o’clock this morning ; when, the monsoon having 
taken off a little, I got under way and stood out: found the current 
still running very strong, and we made but little progress against it. 


Erratum—Foot note, p. 525, for September, p. 478, read March, 
p. 158. 


[The remarks on Lights should not be lost.—Eb. | 
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SUNDERLAND SHIPS; OR, AN HisToricaAL SKETCH OF THE RISE AND 
PROGRESS OF SHIPBUILDING ON THE WEAR. 


Near these a crew amphibious in the docks 
Near for the sea those castles on the stocks. 
See! the long keel, which soon the waves must hide. 
See! the strong ribs, which form the roomy side. 
Bolts yielding slowly to the sturdiest stroke ; 
And planks which curve and crackle in the smoke. 
Around the whole rise cloudy wreathes, and far 
Bear the warm pungent of o’erboiling tar. 
CraBBEe’s Borough. 


' Jt seems natural to imagine that, in tracing the rise and progress of 
any art or pursuit in any locality, our facilities for acquiring the ne- 
data would always bear some reasonable proportion to the 
value and consequence of the art and pursuit itself; in other words, 
that whatever has grown to be of paramount importance, either to the 
great world at large, or the minor world of some large community, 
must at every stage of its progress have left some marks and records 
which even the ordinary industry of research would at any time draw 
from their dusty nooks, and render available for the purposes of his- 
tory. This, however, is too frequently not the case. Almost all his- 
tory, alike of men and of things, of nations and of arts, shows clearly 
how much it is indebted, for good or for evil, for the abundance or the 
paucity of its materials to the mere caprice of fortune. It is thus 
that, in one age, she throws the priceless jewels of inspiration or of 
intellect, the Septuagint of the Hebrews, or the Pandects of Justinian, 
into forgotten holes and corners, to be reclaimed, for the happiness of 
& world, by some chance rummager in long after ages. It is thus 
that, when all the prouder media of bronze and marble, of “Volume, 
pillar, pile,” have failed to prolong a memory, she prolongs it by a 
quaint bye-word or a jingling rhyme :— a 


Pride sees the mighty shrink into a song. 


And it is thus that she has rendered the early lives, in some illustrious 
instances the whole lives, of the world’s greatest benefactors dark with 
impenetrable obscurity ; or showing only a few passages or traits, by 
the dim light of tradition, as they have floated down to us on legendary 
currents, or the vague breath of popular report; while, on the other 
hand, she has not unfrequently “thrown a cruel sunshine on a fool,” 
and enabled the little biographers of little men to load their useless 
volumes with the utmost fulness of circumstantial detail. These re- 
flections have been forced upon us by our own unexpected difficulties 
i procuring the necessary materials for the present sketch. It wag 
our first and natural impression, that the great gubject of the ship- 
building of the greatest port (with reference to that crowning glory 
of mechanical art) in the greatest of all maritime nations, would, with 
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due care and industry, be capable of the most ample and exact treat- 
ment; every step of its advance (we supposed) having left somewhere 
within reach of a willing searcher its individual impress and registry. 
We were greatly deceived. With the utmost anxiety to be copious 
and circumstantial from first to last, we must acknowledge that our 
delving labour has been— 


Now in glimmer, and now in gloom, 


and with a certain amount of disappointment at almost every thrust 
of the spade. It is really no idle boast to say that every possible 
source of information which the most careful reflection and the most 
earnest industry could suggest and use, has been fairly exhausted to 
procure the statistics we are now about to lay before our readers. 
The vein has certainly proved a scanty one, but we have as certainly 
worked it fairly out; and are therefore convinced that every subse~ 
quent attempt to deal more largely with the subject must necessarily 
be based upon our present narrative, as really embodying all that can 
be learnt of its early or present condition. | 
The truth is, very little documentary evidence can be adduced with 
reference to the progress of shipbuiding in Sunderland, for any con-. 
siderable period, and none with regard to its early progress. This is. 
the more singular, as well as provoking, because our good town is 
known to have been a place of some considerable maritime importance 
during the Anglo-Saxon period of British history; and it might have 
been expected that the proximity of a seat of learning which boasted 
a writer like the Venerable Bede, would have been favourable to some 
historical glance at her commercial relations. Her early achievements 
in the manufacture of glass, in which indeed she was then foremost 
as now in marine architecture, have found due commemoration, but 
whether the application of that useful and beautiful substance to the 


windows of religious houses gave it an importance in the eyes of re- 


ligious writers which the construction of things so purely secular as 
ships, could not pretend to, certain it is that no mention of the latter 
art in the monkish records throws any light upon its origin or early 
progress. Yet, Benedict, the pious founder and first abbot of the 
monastery at Monkwearmouth, as well as several of his successors, 18 
known to have made voyages to the continent, and it does not seem a 
very great stretch of partial conjecture to infer the probability of 
these voyages being made in home-built ships. It is clear from some 
allusions in a charter granted by Bishop Pudsey, during the latter 
half of the twelfth century, that Sunderland at that early period, had 
commenced intercourse with the continental shores to some extent ; 
and to the same period may be referred what is probably the very 
earliest notice extant of her shipbuilding, as an individual branch of 
trade. We allude to the following passage in the Exemplum anno, 
19 Ed. 3 Regis, 13846,—“ Thomas Menvill occupavit quend’ locum 
ibidem (Sunderland) vocat’ Hindon, pro edificando naves, et solvit 
proinde Episc’ annual’ redditum, 2s.” (Thomas Menville occupied a 
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certain place at Sunderland, called Hendon, for the building of ships, 
for which he paid to the bishop an annual rent of 2s.) 

A gap of no less than 122 years separates this ‘early hint from the 
next reference, which, although somewhat indirectly, points with suffi- 
cient clearness to the fact of our early foreign commerce. In the 
inventories and account-rolls of Finchale Priory for the year 1468-9, 
among other items of expenditure, we find the following entry: “ Et 
solvit iiij xx Waynscottis emptis Sonderland xx iijs iiijd.” (Paid for 
fourscore wainscot boards bought at Sunderland 23s. 4d.) Now as 
wainscot is certainly not the produce of this country, the “boards” 
bought at Sunderland must have been part of an imported cargo; and 
there is little reason to doubt that, with her increasing commerce, her 
energies in the great branch of ship-building would proportionably 
advance. The next reference which we can discover as to ships, is 
the following :—“ The inventory of Ralphe Lambton, Esq., 10th Jan., 
1593. At Pencher, £215 ; Biddicke, £16 8s.; Triblye, £72 13s. 4d.; 
Sunderland, 3 salt-panns, £10; 2 keiles wh. kables, anchors, and all 
other furniter xxxL.” From this period, however, another dreary 
interval of absolute un-historical darkness, of which “all that we know 
is—nothing can be known,” runs gloomily on till actually within 
three-quarters of a century of the present time. Some gleams of infor- 
mation and certainty then begin to break up “the palpable obscure,” 
and it is curious to observe the then condition (as indicated by those 
gleams) of what is now so proudly advanced. About the year 1770 
Mr. Thomas Robson (father of the present Mr. Robson, of Claxheugh), 
was aN apprentice in the yard now occupied by Mr. Lawson Gales, of 
Hylton, from whieh ¢wo vessels, of from nine to twelve keels, were 
launched in seven years. It is difficult to contemplate this, except as 
a traveller who, from the mouth of a great river, crowded with masts 
of every nation, traces the stream backward through its narrowing 
banks, until, at the source, he can plant a foot on either side of the 
petty rill, or span it over with extended fingers. In the very yard 
we have just named as the theatre of that vast exploit of seven years, 
Mr. Gales, sen., during the period between 1812 and his retirement 
from business in 1845, built no less than 212 ships! ‘To estimate our 
own progress by that of another port, we may just mention that from 
returns to circular letters of the Commissioners of Customs issued 
January, 1701-2, it appears that there belonged to Liverpool 102 
vessels, (their aggregate measurement amounting to 8,619 tons,) 
manned by 1,101 seamen. Within the space of one week recently, 
about 150 ships of large burden sailed out of the Mersey. This is 
stated with some exultation by a Liverpool journal of good standing, 
and, even taking the rather indefinite term “large,” in its fullest sense, 
we should not greatly shrink from placing a correspondent Sunderland 
statement in juxta-position with the Liverpool one. We cannot go back 
to 1701-2, but in 1786 it appears that there belonged to Sunderland 
387 ships, manned by 3,183 seamen, and having an aggregate tonnage 
of 51,160. In 1828 the total registered tonnage of Liverpool was 
149,070 tons, and the average size of each vessel was 199 tons. In 
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1838 the registered tonnage of this port was 152,722 tons, average 
199 tons. 

To return. to the comparatively early period. About the same 
period Mr. Reay commenced to repair, and soon after to build, vessels 
at North Hylton. He was succeeded by the late Mr. Robert Reay, 
and he again by Miss Margaret Reay. 

About 1776 the late Mr. John Laing, elder brother of Mr. Philip 
Laing, commenced his apprenticeship with Mr. Wright, who was then 
the principal builder on the North Sands. In 1789 Mr. Henry Rudd 
built ships of from 9 to 10 keels burden. During the building of one 
of these, the bilge shores having slipped, the vessel fell over, and 
crushed a number of the unfortunate workmen to death. The fate of 
the poor fellows seems to have been peculiarly horrible, for, as the 
anecdote reaches us, ‘their bodies were taken up in fragments, and 
carried away in baskets.” 

- In 1792 8 very large brig, probably the largest which had at that 
period been constructed, was built by Mr. Havelock. It was named 
the Themis, was commanded hy Mr. J. Thompson, and was of 574 22-94 
tons burden. 

About the same period Mr. John Laing commenced business for 
himself on the North Sand, and in 1793 was joined by Mr. Philip 
Laing. About that period an event in ship-building indicates great 
progress, and a spirit of adventure, worthy of the increasing port. Mr. 
William Havelock, of Southwick, built a large vessel for government, 
to be employed in the transport service (a most lucrative service in 
after years for the shipowners of the north, during the long and deadly 
war with our southern neighbours.) She was called the Lord Duncan, 
built of oak timber, and beech-plank in the bottom, (the wood thea 
generally used in mercantile marine architecture), and of no less burden 
than 925 tons, old measure. This stately barque has the glory of 
being the first really “large vessel” built on the shores of the Wear. 
Our late excellent and lamented local historian, Mr. Surtees, of 
Mainsforth, has commemorated her in terms which we cannot resist 
transcribing. 

“On the 2nd of March, 1798, was launched from the Southwick 
Quay, the ship Lord Duncan, the largest vessel ever built within the 
limits of the port of Sunderland ; her extreme length being 148 feet 
10 inches, her breadth 39 feet, and admeasuring 925 13-94 tons. 
Towards her completion serious apprehensions were entertained for 
her safety in launching, from the narrowness and shallowness of the 
river. These difficulties, however, were overcome by deepening that 
part of its bed which her prow would first strike, and by laying afloat 
several stop-beams, fastencd with ropes, so as to gradually impede her 
velocity, and ultimately bring her up. 

“Thousands of spectators covered the borders of the river, many 
of whom on the south side were engulphed to the middle by the rising 
of the water on receiving this ponderous body. She sailed on the 
13th of July, 1798, for London, where she remained unemployed till 
1800, when she sailed for Smyrna, and was there taken into govern- 
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ment service till Adgust, 1802. In 1806 she was chartered for the West 
Indies, and was accidentally blown up at Port au Prince in 1807.” 

In 1799 Mr — Smith built in a yard situated near what is (or was) 
called “Dame Dolly’s Rock,” and Mr. — Booth in another in the 
immediate vicinity. At the same period Mr. — Wiseman built at the 
“Sand Point” (opposite the “East House”) ships of from 9 to 13 
keels ; and the importance attached to vessels of the latter size may be 
estimated from the fact that one of them received, par ercellence, the 
high-sounding appellation of ‘‘Cropton’s large ship.” The spot ho- 
noured by the launch of this Phoenix of the northern waters in the 
18th century has obeyed the stern law of earthly mutability; having 
been washed away by the encroaching tides, the place of Mr. Wiseman’s 
building yard “knows it no more,” and we have merely to add that the 
‘**East House” was built out of its stones. 

We now come to the mention of two of our most enterprising builders 
—Messrs. John and Philip Laing, who built on the North Sand, and 
were the first to introduce the novelty of a floating dock on our river. 
They purchased an old man-of-war, one of those “ Leviathans,” taken 
during the last war with the Dutch, and after cutting away all her 
superfluous timbers, converted her into a very useful floating dock for 
the repair of vessels. The Mary Laing, lost this spring, was built in 
the bottom out of Laing’s old dock. On leaving the North Sand, Mr. 
Laing built the dock now occupied by Messrs. Hall. 

In 1799 Mr. Heward, sen., Mr. Blenkinsopp, Mr. Boothe, and Mr. 
Rudd had building yards at the North Sand. 

About 1804 the number and distribution of yards on the river were 
as follows :— 


Mc Tiffin’s, situated near the “ Hailing-house.” 

Mr Potts’, as at present. | 

Mr Thomas Burn’s. adjoining. 

Mr Thomas Nicholson, the place now occupied by Mr John Hutchinson, at 
the foot of Sutherland-street. 

Messrs. Bowes Brothers (?) 


[A repairing dock occupied the space above the Bridge, where 
foreigners now load coals from the Lambton Staiths, and was known 
by the name of the “Jackdaw Dock,” from the circumstance of a 
large number of that species of bird building their nests in the neigh- 
bourhood. This, we understand, was the first stone dock in the port.] 


Messrs Metcalfe and Robson’s building and dock yard, on the spot now 
occupied by the Hetton Staiths. 

Mr Benjamin Heward, on the spot where the Vimzera was built. 

Mr Cook, the yard now occupied by Mr Laing. 


From this last named, no other yard occurred until reaching Hylton, 
where there were three, viz.: those of Messrs. Potts, Reay, and Gales. 
On the north side of the river were the building yards of 
Mr William Havelock; the spot now occupied by Mr Candlish. 
Mr Philip Laing; the repairing dock and yard now occupied by Mr 
George Hall. 
NO. 11.—VOL. XXI. 4F 
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There were no other yards between these and the North Sand, 
where the following were situated, viz :— 


The late Mr James Hall's Mr Heward’s, and 
Mr John Brown’s, Mr Whinnam’s. 


We have termed the North Sands a favourite locality for ship- 
building purposes about the beginning of the present century ; and the 
scanty records of the next sixteen years justify the term. They state 
—and it is nearly all they state—that on the said North Sand, in the 
year 1807, Mr. James Crown built a vessel called the Aspen, of eight 
or nine keels; that Mr. Wake, Mr. Adamson, Mr. John Hutchinson, 
Mr. John Scott, and Mr. John Brown built there in 1810 (the vessels 
of the latter being about seven or eight keels). The annals of 1810, 
however, refer widely to progress in other quarters, as the following 
memoranda will evince:—In that year 


Me William Gales built at Hylton 
Messrs E. and W. Potts, do. 
Mr Robert Reay, at North Hylton 
Mr Wandless, at Hylton Dean 
Mr James Johnston, Pallion 
Mr Thomas Wake, Quay-end, Southwick 
Mr Philip Laing, Bridge Dock 
Mr Benjamin Heward, Southwick 
Mr Adamson, Southwick 
Mr Cook, Southwick. 
In 1815 we have the following list of builders :— 
Mr John Watson, Ayre’s Quay 
Mr Richard Greenwell, RKaven’s Wheel 
Mr Tiffin, Ayre’s Quay 
Mr Barry, Hetton Drop 
Mr Hall, near the Bridge 
Mr John Hutchinson, Panns 
Mr Lidd‘e, Pottery Bank 
Mr Robert Ratcliffe, Southwick. 


In 1820. | 
‘Mr James Allison, North Sand 
Mr John Mills, North Sand 
Messrs Cuthbert Potts and Co., North-Sand 
Mr Luke Crown, North Sand 
Mr Henry Dobson, North Sand 
Messrs Harrison and Oliver, North Sand 
Messrs E and R. Lumsden, North Sand 
Mr William Thompson, North Sand 


In 1821 Mr. M. Dryden built ships, of from 7 to 9 keels, at Biddick, 
and Mr. John Humble, of 15 to 16 keels, at Chartersheugh. 


In 1830. 
Mr Kirkbride, Ayre’s Quay Mr Petrie, North Sand 
Mr John Storev, North Sand Mr Francis Oliver 
Mr Byers, North Sand Mr. John Harrison, North Sand. 


In, 1835. 7 
Mis Sabina Staffo.d, Dame Dolley Rock, North Sand. 
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As the earliest tabular statistic account now extant of Sunderland 
ship-building, we here append the following from Surtees, whose large 
and expensive volumes are not readily accessible to many of our 
readers :— 


Saips Buritprno aT THE Port OF SunDERLAND, Dec. 1810. 


Ships Tons Total Tons | Ships Tons Total Tons 
ls. Se ee ee mw 590) 4 = S-S 200s Se = 800 
I- - = —- - - = 500 le - © —-+ - = + 170 
2- - -400- = = = 800 l= - = —= © = = 10 
l- - - —-= + = - 380 l- = = —-+ = = - 140 
l- - - —- + - = 350 4- - -130- - - - 520 
5- - -320- - - - 1600 6- - -1200- - - - 720 
le = = == = - = 300 2- - - 100- - - - 200 
}- - + —- - = = 250 b- - - —s = = = 9 
le. - - —- - - - 240 — —_— 
3- - -2270- - - - 660 | 37 8410 


Building in November, 181). 

33 Ships .......... about .......2.. 8020 Tons. 
Building in November, 1812. 

37 Ships .......2.. about ......2... 8437 Tons. 


An Account or Sarips BuicDING IN THE Port oF SUNTERLAND 
Marcu 1], 1814. 

































1 | Robert Reay ... . . | 340 | Copper | @ finished. April 
2| Messrs Gales . . .{ 180] Ditto | Nearly finished March 
3} Edward Potts . . .| 210] Ditto Ditto . . | Aprib 
4 | James Johnson . . . | 220} Ditto | Keel laid . . | August 
5 | John Goodchild . . . | 80 Iron Half finished . | Uncertain 
6 | Benjamin Heward . .| 155; Ditto | Nearly finished | March 
7 | Thomas Beven . . . | 205 | Copper Ditto . .| Ditto | 
8 | Messrs. Davison. . .| 400 | Ditto | 4 finished . .| May 
9 | Messrs. Booth . . . {| 300{ Ditto | Nearly finished | March 
10 ; James Thompson 123 | Ditto Dito . .| Ditto 
11 | Mrs. Bun. . . 220 | Ditto | Quarter finished | July 
12 | Wiliam Potts 200 | Ditto | Keellaid . . | Ditto 
13 | Thomas Tiffiu. . 208 | Iron Wales round . | June 
14 | John Scott . . . . {| 369 , Copper | Nearly finished | April 
15 | William Adamson . 265 | Ditto Ditto . .| March 
16 Ditto 85 | Iron Half finished . | May 
17 | John Brown 105 | Ditto Ditto. June 
18 Ditto .... 200 | Copper | Nearly finished March 
19 | James Crowne . . .| 400, Ditto | Half finished . | June 
20 Ditto . . - .| 180); Ditto | Nearly finished | March 
21 | John Hutchinson . .| 110 | Iron Wales round .j| June 
22 Ditto . . . . . | 210} Copper | Keel laid . . {| August 
23 | James Hall . . . . | 230| Ditto | Half finished . | June 
24 Ditto. 140 | [ron Ditto . .| May 
25 | Messrs. J. & P. Laing 154 | Copper | Nearly finished | March 
26 Ditto. 260 | Ditto | Keellaid . .| July 
27 | Robert Ratcliffe . . . | 254| Ditto Nearly finished | March 
28 Ditto. 145 | Tron Floors across .| June 
29 | T. Greenwell and Co. 190 | Copper | Nearly finished -| March + 
30 | Robert Reay . . | 8320 | Ditto Ditto . Ditto 
31 | A. Cockburn and Co. 190 | Ditto | 3 finished April 
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All these ‘vessels were built on speculation, with’ the exception of 
‘six, viz.: No. 1, by Robert Reay,. which was contracted for by John 
Hamlinton and Co. ; No. 2, by Messrs. Gales, contracted for by John 
White, Greenock ; No. 5, by John Goodchild, for himself ; oh 10, by 
James Thompson, for himself ; No. 25, by Messrs. Laing, for John 
Grimfhaw ; and No. 30, by Robert Reay, for himself. 

Within the port of Sunderland there are twenty ship-builders yards, 
with four dry docks, and four floating docks. There are also five boat- 
builders’ houses and yards, three on the south of the Wear, and two on 


the north side. 


How many ship-builders’ yards there may be there we cannot say, 
but the following list of vessels in course of construction appeared m 
the Sunderland of the 28th of August last. | : 


Compete List or aLt THE Sarps Bui_DING at SUNDERLAND, | 


With the Name of each Builder, Class and Tonnage of each Ship, and 
whether Sold or Unsold. 


Name of Builder. 


Abbey, William - 650) 13 
picbeateeeee - 150) 8 
Alcock, J.T. - - 35C| 10 
’ Austin, Samuel P. - 320) 12 
‘Austin and Mills - 200: 10 
oee8e@ee20e80808 - YOU 13 
._ Barkes, John - - 200; 7 
Bailey, E. - - - 2 8 
Booth and Blacklock 500] 9 
Booth, George - - 350) 8 
Buchanan & Gibsin 320) 8 
Byers, Messrs. - - 350) 8 
eveccecvecsoce = - JOO 10 
eeceeecccenere = - 270 10 
Candlish, J.and R. 830; 8 
Chilton, Wilson - 500) 10 
Crown, William - 820) 10 
Crown, John - - 300] J0 
Hall, G. W. and J. 600) 18 
eoeevseeovresneenev eee 8y 8 
Harkess, William - 600] 12 
were rere ee - 280 8 
Hutchinson, John - 330] 8 
Hutchinson, R. - 400} 10 
Hume and Easson - 350] 8 
Hodgson, 8.. - ~- 300) 8 
ecpooerese = = 400 8 
Hardie, James - - 230] 8 
See pe wiereale “» - KA 10 
Huswell, John - - 750] 10 
Leithhead, Arrow - 700) 18 
Pearson, Willam - 470] 10 
Petrie, William - - 230) 8 
Pile, Wilham - - 850] 10 
dg gvare seers - - 304 7 













ew 


Ton-| Years or 


nage. 


Pile, John - - 400 


DOU 


sold [Potts, R. H. Brothers 580 
unsoldjRatcliff & Spence - 250 
unsoldiRobinson, John - 306 
sold eee eeenacosnse ~- 20 

unsoldiSmith, John - - 350 
sold evcesecnce = - 700 
unsold]....ceseee? ‘= = 800 
unsoldsShort, George -- = 430 
unsolulStonehouse, Thomas 426 
sold pence, Appleton - 250 
unsoldfliffin, Thomas - - 430 
unsold[Thompson, R.& Sons 32 

UNSO'd]..cccccccccescce 850 
unsold] Vatson, John - - 650 
unsol cocecerscese = © 

unsold]..... 2 = + -J000 







eeeee Leaeow. 
arr, Hylton 
arr, William 


unsoldiReid, William 


Naichy. William 


+ 
= 


sold obsor, Thomas 
unsoldSykes and Co. 
Sold f..-cececpese 
unsold{fodd and Bioeth 
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3 
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-*350 


260 
205 
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sold 
unsold 
unsold 
unsold 
unsold 
sold 
unsold 
unsold 
unsold 
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unsold 
unsold 
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sold 
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sold 
unsold 
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About the commencement of the present century, the only vessel in 
the goods trade between this port and London, was one named the 
Supply, whose voyages on the average occupied eight or nine weeks. 

terwards several of the leading merchants of the town. joined and 
built a vessel of their own, named the Sunderland Packet, of 183 
tons, which was launched from Messrs. Potts’ building yard in the 
year 1811. She was built longer than vessels of. her size. usually were 
at that period, and was noted for making quick passages. .The same 
parties afterwards added the Durham Packet in 1815, built by the 
Messrs. Adamson on the North Sand. 

Previous to the year 1800, a small vessel of about three keels, was 
built on Bishopwearmouth Green! at the back of the house now oc- 
cupied by Mr. Richard Chilton. It was constructed by a carpenter 
during his leisure hours, upon a small piece of ground attached to his 
house ; when finished, there was a general holiday, and crowds as- 
sembled to see the little craft dragged down Keelman’s Lane, (then 
called the Newcastle Way) to Southwick, where it was launched. 

It may equally surprise our readers to learn that in 1817 two small 
vessels (it would be curious to know how small), were built in Nile 
street, on the very ground now occupied by Mr. Alcock’s show rooms ! 
We may conceive how it would astonish (or amuse) the worthy in- 
habitants of that district to behold what their fathers or grandfathers 
then beheld—namely, the said three vessels, built in a locality which 
now appears so strange for such a purpose, conveyed down the 
High-street on bogies, to be ultimately launched behind the South 
Pier. ‘The further history of one of these little vessels is remarkable 
enough. She actually sailed to the West Indies as a sugar droger to 
a large ship called the Janus, which left the harbour, a few weeks 
‘before her. We may regard it as a fair indication, perhaps, ef the 
diminitude of the adventurous little craft that, even in that age of 
dering voyages in comparatively small vessels, the attempt was uni- 
versally considered as a piece of downright wild foolhardiness, and 
the. destruction of the vessel itself as ultimately certain. - In defiance, 
however, and contradiction to all this ill boding censure, the “wee 
thing” proved that she had not been 


Built i’ the eclipse, or rigg’d with curses dark, 


She not only aecomplished the voyage, and reached her West Indian 
Port in safety, but did soa full fortnight before the “lazy hulk” of her 
superior. This voyage was justly eonsidered a very extraordinary 
and daring feat of seamanship at the period; and we have a gratifica- 
tion in recording that it was accomplished by genuine sons of old 
Sunderland, the captain being Mr. Joseph Hunter, and the mate Mr. 
William Walker, the wharfinger. 3 

The pregent position of our good town with respect to shipbuilding, 
contrasts strangely with her former position, even so. late as 1835, 
when, on the institution of Lloyd’s Registry, she was not found 
worthy to elaim any exemption from the rule that “no ship built north 
of Yarmouth should have a classification.of more than ten-years.”. A 
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stronger indication of her rapid ascent subsequently can scarcely be 
conceived. In 1793 the masters of vessels on the Wear and Tyne 
were so deficient in solid nautical skill, that ships were frequently de- 
tained in harbour eight or ten days from sheer incapability of pro- 
curing @ captain fitted to take the command even to countries no fur- 
ther distant than Norway. The most expert and informed was, per- 
haps, only a fair specimen of the originals from which Falconer, the 
poet, drew his picture of a northern ship-master many a long year ago: 


The hardy sons of England’s furthest shore ; 
Where bleak Northumbria pours her savage train 
In sable squadrons o’er the northern main ; 
Unskilled to argue; in dispute yet loud ; 

Bold without caution ; without honours proud ; 
In art unschooled, each wonted rule they prize, 
And all improvement stubbornly despise. 

Yet, though fall oft to coming perils blind, 

With skill superior pa their daring mind ; 
O’er bar and shelf the watery path to sound, 
With dexterous arm, sagacious of the ground. 
Fearless to combat every hostile wind, 

Wheeling in mazy tracks, with course inclined ; 
Expert to move where terrors line the road, 

Or win the anchor from its dark abode ; 

Through snares of death the reeling bark to guide, 
When midnight snares involve the raging tide! 


Nor was the mechanical skill of shipbuilders on a much higher 
level. Even in 1804, although a ship of 12 or 14 keels was kept on 
the stocks eighteen months or two years, her construction was far from 
excellent in proportion to the time occupied. The form, in general, if 
not invariably, was exceedingly rude and clumsy, approximating more 
to that of a ¢ub (the scornful designatian often bestowed upon them 
since) than any youthful observer of our present beautiful and grace- 
ful vessels can possibly imagine to himself. The fact is, we believe, 
science had comparatively little to do with the matter. A few general 
principles, no doubt, gave a basis, but the superstructure was greatly 
an affair of guess-work and eye-work. Frames were laid down from 
5 to 10 feet apart, near the centre of the vessel. Others were then 
placed at a distance of 20 feet, or so, from the bow and stern; and all 
the rest of the work was done at the arbitrary pleasuse of the builder, 
by his individual caprice or conjecture, lucky or unlucky, as the case 
might be, and far more likely, of course, to be the latter than the for- 
mer. In fact, the results vouch for it; the ships generally being as 
unshapely hulks as ever rolled in a heavy sea. One great cause of 
deformity was the extreme disproportion of breadth of beam to the 
ship’s whole length, not more than one to three and a half; that is to 
say, a vessel 70 feet long was about 20 feet broad. In some cases, 
however, the proportion was less; for in 1805, when Mr. Philip Laing 
left the North Sand for the Dock now occupied by Mr. Hall, the 
length of the first vessel he built (the Betsey of 129 tons) was 66 feet, 
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and the breadth 22, being exactly one third. This proportion has 
been gradually wearing away up to the present time, when a ship’s 
length is ordinarily four and a half to five and a half times that of its 
breadth. The improvement not only adds greatly to beauty of model, 
but to practical excellence in sailing. It gives a ship not only greater 
speed, but greater “sea kindliness,” (as the phrase is,) and does away, 
in a great measure, with the heavy pitching and rolling motion of 
those “old familiar ¢ubs” which, even in dock, a landsman could 
hardly look at without insipient sensations of sea-sickness! Yet, in 
1810, a vessel built at Southwick, by Mr. Benjamin Heward, (the 
Nicholson Nicholson of 16 keels, or 200 tons old measure,) was 
considered of so fine a model, that the builder was presented with a 
piece of plate as a testimonial of high approbation. 

Whoever now glances an eye along both banks of the Wear at Sun- 
derland, and sees the number of splendid vessels in every stage cf pro- 
gress on the slips, will not easily conceive the state of shipbuilding, 
either as to size, construction, or number, at the period to which we 
have been adverting, say about forty or fifty years ago, a little more 
or less. The probability is that not twenty vessels were built in a 
year, and those very small ones; a ship of 400 tons being considered 
of prodigious and gigantic size. The state of the river, indeed, ren- 
dered the building of large ships impossible; and we gather some idea 
of it from the plain fact that a vessel after loading six keels of coals 
was compelled to go into the roads and receive the remainder of her 
cargo there. 

Previous to the year 1815 the average tonnage of vessels built on 
the Wear was 180. Between that period and 1830 the average rose 
to 225; between that and 1840 to 286; and between 1840 and 1850 
to 325. We must conceive that, somewhere within these respective 
periods, vessels of larger tonnage were occasionally built, but the 
statement we have just made is correct as to average. With regard 
to the increase of vessels in number, it may be indicated by the fact 
that recently, within one year, (the least) one firm alone, Messrs. R. 
Thompson and Sons, launched vessels to the extent of 2,900 tons; a 
greater number, no doubt, than all the yards on the Wear, at the pe- 
riods we have adverted to, ever launched in an equal space of time. 
With regard to dimensions, it should be stated that in 1815 ships 
began to be built for the West India trade, and the tonnage of vessels 
increased accordingly ; so that from 300 to 400 tons gradually ceased 
to be considered as a very extraordinary burden. 

We may here add that shipwrights wrought generally then, if not 
exclusively, by piece-work, and engaged to build vessels at two gui- 
neas per ton. 

With regard to the main materials of our shipbuilding, we have 
already said that oak and beech with English elm were the kinds of 
timber generally used. The former was chiefly from Pictree, near 
Lambton Castle. Previous to 1820 the decks of vessels were usually 
of Baltic red wood, to which succeeded American yellow pine; and, 
for the general purpose of shipbuilding, African teak, mahogany, 
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green heart and East India teak, have gradually been introduced’; the 
latter very extensively so. Hempen rope, previous to 1820, was al- 
most universally used for cables; but from that time iron chain gra- 
dually superseded it. 7 

The contrast between past and present in the condition of Sunder- 
land shipbuilding has been repeatedly forced upon us during this brief 
sketch ; and it would be curious, as well as instructive, to crown the 
whole by distinct descriptive reference to some of the fairest triumphs 
of that splendid art in-our dock-yards of the Wear in the present day. 
We feel, however, that it would be a delicate, perhaps an invidious 
task, and will therefore (without the ungraciousness of individualising) 
merely state, for the general reader of other places, that vessels: are 
now continually built on the Wear of no less than from 400 to 1400 
tons burden, of as bold and admirable construction, and as symmetrical 
@ model, as can possibly be launched from any dock-yards in the 
world. 

The following is a list of the present builders :— 
Abbay, W. R., Ayre’s-quay Laing, J., Deptford 
Al J. T., Low-street Leithead, A., Low Southwick 
Austin and Mills, Low Southwick Leithead, A., Deptford 
Austin, S. P., (slipway) Bishopwear-| Lightfoot, T., North Hylton 

mouth Panns Naizby, W., South Hylton « 


Bailey, E., Ayre’s-qua 
Bambridge, @., South Hylton 
Bertram and Lister, North Hylton 
Barker, G., Monkwearmouth 


Barkes, J., Monkwearmouth 


Booth and Blakelock, Monkwearm. 


Bennett and Co., Monkwearmouth 
Briggs, W., Pallion 
Brown, E., North Hylton: 
Buchanan and Gibson, Ayre’s-quay 
Byers, W. Monkwearmouth 

Carr, H., North Hylton 

Carr, W., South Hylton 

Candlish, J. and R., Low Southwick 
Chilton, W., Low Southwick 
Clarke, M., Low Southwick 

Crown, J., Low Southwick 

Crown, W., Low Southwick 

Douglass, D., South Hylton 
Dryden, ., North Hylton 

Forrest and Jackson, South Hylton 
Gales, L., Hylton 


Hall, G. W ; and W. J., Monkwear. 


Hardie, J., Low Southwick 
Harkess W., Monkwearmouth 
Haswell, J., North Hylton 
Hod 


street 
Hutchinson, R., Monkwearmouth 


n and Gardner, North Hylton 
Hutchinson, J., sen., (docks), Low- 


Pearce and Thackray, Ayre’s-quay 
Pearson, W. H., Ayre’s+quay 
Petrie, W., Low Southwick 

Pile and Co., Monk wearmouth 
Pile, W., jun., Monkwearmouth 
Potts, R. H., and Brothers, Low-st. 
Potts, R., Monkwearmouth 
Ratcliffe, J.. Monkwearmouth 
Rawson and Co., Monk wearmouth 
Reid, W., Coxgreen 

Robinson, J., Deptford 7 
Robinson, W., Low Southwick 
Robson, T., Pallion 

Rogerson, J., South Hylton 

Short, G., Pallion 

Simpson, J., Pallion 

Smith, J., Pallion 

Spowers, W., South Hylton 
Stonehouse, T., Monkwcarmouth 
Stothard, N., Pallion 

= and Talbot, Coxgreen 
Thompson, R., and Sons, Monkwear. 
Taylor and Son, South Hylton — 
Tiffin, T., Monkwearmouth 
Todd and Brown, Noth Elylton 
Watson, J , Pallion 

Watson, R. Y., Pallion 
Wilkinson, R., Pallion 
Wilkinson, W., Deptford 
Worthy, W., Low Southwick 


Hutchinson, R & W., (slipway) Panns} Worthy, G., Low Southwick. 
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The following table shows the number of vessels built here during 
the last ten years :— 


Year. No. Tons. Average Tons. 
1841 ....... rae 2) eee res 40,396 ........ 2864 
1842 ........ LOE: Sicily codes 96937. 24 25a 2503 
1843 ........ 1 21ST :.24 veces 2508 
1844 ........ 100 sos octes DEAS skecnc eure 271% 
1845 ..... Se | 5 Gee een es 38,260 .....00.2 292 
1846 ........ OO: eeewtes.os 41,835 ........ 314} 
1847 .....00. 148 ........ 46,901 ........ 316% 
1848 ........ C eeeerers 87,878 ...ccece 266% 
1849 ........ |<, 44,333 ........- 286 
1850 ........ i oe wee 51,874 ..ccceee 325} 


At the end of the latter year, there were also 13 vessels of 5,780 
tons; and 100 vessels on the stocks in the progress of building. No 
port in the world can approach this. 

During the first six months of the present year there have been 
built and registered here 93 vessels, comprising in the aggregate 
31,692 tons. Of these there have been sold to Sunderland, 41 ships 
(11,859 tons); other ports, 52 ships (19,833 tons). And at the 
present moment there are on the stocks 76 vessels, of 31,359 tons, 
most of them of a very high class. 

In conclusion, although again and again regretting the paucity of 
our materials, and that so much of energy and skill, alike mental and 
manual, developed through a series of bold enlargement and sagacious 
improvements, within a period of comparatively few years, should not 
have been chronicled duly and succinctly by some careful pen; or, if 
such documents have existed, that they should not now be available— 
we yet hope and trust that our readers will think we have not dis- 
charged our duty either feebly or negligently. What we have done 
bears indeed little proportion to what is desirable, but we trust that it 
will be found in very fair proportion to what is possible. The things 
we sought we were very frequently unable to find; but what we could 
find we have endeavoured to sift needfully, and to use well. The 
workman and his means are alike dependant on each other. It has 
been said Homer could have done nothing with the language of New 
Zealand, or Phidias with an old fish-bone; and, in like manner, we 
may plead that the best architect can build no larger or better a fabric 
than the amount of his material admits. May the future historian be 
more fortunate in accumulation of facta, if not more expert in treat- 
ment and arrangement; and may he have to record that, from the 
year 1851, the stout hearted and true-hearted men of Sunderland— 

Men our icp men the wor ever reaping something new ; 

That which they have done salpaiaa eh of the things aahiely *hey will do— 
rose rapidly in the scale of commercial and maritime greatness, and 
by increased vigour and enterprise, knowledge and wisdom, based their 
prosperity above all the shocks of accident, and all the languor of 
decline ! 
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SHIPWRECK BY LIGHTNING.—DESTRUCTION OF MERCHANT SHIPS. 


Intelligence was received at Lloyds, on Saturday the 25th of Sep- 
tember last, of the total destruction of the ship Maise, of Queenstown, 
by lightning, off Malta. Notices of this terrible catastrophe are given 
in the Times and Morning Herald newspapers of the 28th September 
and 10th of October last. It appears from these accounts, that the 
ship, being on her passage from Ibrail to Queenstown, was overtaken 
on the 3rd of August last, by a violent thunderstorm: towards mid- 
night she was struck by lightning, on the mainmast, which, passing 
down into the hull, broke the vessel up into two parts. The ship 
went down almost immediately ; the crew, fourteen in number, together 
with two passengers all perished ; the master (Pearson) alone escaped, 
by means of a floating spar, on which he continued to buoy himself up 
for seventeen hours; at the end of this time he was fortunately picked 
up by a Maltese coaster. The Morning Herald of the 10th of Oc- 
tober has a more detailed account of the circumstances of this most 
appalling instance of shipwreck by lightning, given by the master 
himself, who had arrived home after enduring great suffering and pri- 
vation. 

The vessel belonged to Messrs. E. Young and Co., of South Shields. 
The master states that, being on deck towards midnight during a 
dreadful storm of thunder and lightning: “ Before any one had time 
to say God help us, a ball of fire came out of the heavens struck the 
masts of the vessel and in a moment she capsized ;” he computes that 
within three minutes the vessel went down with all hands on deck. 
The master and a poor lad called Murray, who afterwards perished, 
were the only persons which escaped at the time, by means of floating 
wreck. 

Having frequently devoted the pages of this work to a full and 
searching analysis of the important question of an efficjent means of 
preserving ships against the destructive agency of lightning, we 
cannot pass by this recent instance of shipwreck by lightning, 
without a few remarks on the vast amount of similar destruction 
which has occurred and still continues to occur in our merchant 
service, from the irresistible expansive power of this terrible 
element. It would be a laborious but, perhaps, not altogether an 
unprofitable task to seek out and record cases of merchant ships 
damaged or destroyed by lightning. That such cases are most numerous 
and of an appalling character is quite certain, and it is to be greatly 
regretted that more attention has not been given to the subject by 
mercantile men. One of the great obstacles in the way of effectually 
preserving merchant ships against casualties by lightning has certainly 
arisen out of the system of insurances. The merchant or shipowner, 
calculating on the chances of damage by lightning, effects an insurance 
on his vessel such as will, in all probability, cover this chance, and, as 
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is well known, taking the question as one of mere pounds, shillings, 
and pence, it is really of little consequence to him, as he commonly 
avows, whether his ship be damaged by lightning or not; in fact the 
destruction of his vessel in this way, may turn out rather beneficial 
than otherwise. Life and property as a money question are but little 
regarded. The real question, however, as a question of public safety, 
especially in these days of large emigration, is nevertheless of vast 
public importance, and, as we see in the case before us, evidently calls 
for some prudent legislation. 

. When we consider that the Royal Navy is proved to be perfectly 
secured, at least against all the fatal consequences of lightning, it is 
certainly to be regretted that our Merchant Navy should be still left 
exposed to the ravages of this most destructive agency. Within a 
comparatively few years, we find records of at least twelve fine mer- 
chant ships totally destroyed by lightning and their rich cargoes lost, 
to say nothing of numerous others which have all but perished or 
have been otherwise scverely damaged. It may not be out of place 
to enumerate on this occasion a few of these instances, with a view of 
showing that the instance just referred to is by no means an uncommon 
occurrence. 

In 1832, a fine ship, the Logan, of New York, bound to Liverpool, 
having on board 75,000 dollars, was struck by lightning at sea, and 
totally destroyed. The Tanjore, a fine new ship out of Hull, was 
destroyed in the West Indies, in a similar way in 1820. In 1834, a 
large ship, the Sir Walter Scott, was burned by lightning in the Bay 
of Biscay, and became a total wreck within an hour after the electrical 
discharge fell on her spars. In 1838, the ship ARuthelia was struck 
by lightning in crossing the Atlantic, from Orleans to Liverpool, laden 
with 1,531 bales of cotton, and entirely consumed. | 

' The unfortunate ship Poland was burned in a similar way by a heavy 
stroke of lightning, which fell on her foremast, near the Nantucket Shoals, 
May 16th, 1840; the passengers and crew were fortunately rescued from 
the burning ship, after intense suffering, by the ship Clifton, bound 
from Liverpool to New York. In 1845, the ship Bayfield of Liverpool, 
was struck and destroyed by lightning, on the coast of Africa. The 
shock was fearfully violent, Captain Lucas and the greatcr part of the 
crew were knocked down and remained for a time insensible. The elec- 
trical discharge passed down the masts into the hold, the vessel caught 
fire and bacame a total wreck. The ships Bolkvar and Lydia are 
again two fine merchant ships recorded to have been destroyed by 
lightning. In 1846, the Thomas Cope, a large American liner, was 
struck by lightning at sea, and totally lost. | 

Amongst the Borneo papers of Sir James Brooke, we find a memorial 
relating to the destruction, by lightning, of the British ship Sultana, 
of 600 tons, in January, 1841, whilst on her voyage from Bombay to 
China. All the passengers and crew, eighty-seven in number, pro- 
ceeded in open boats to the Island of Borneo, and suffered extreme 
privation and misery for twelve days; after which they were plun- 
dered and detained in a hopeless captivity. 
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In December, 1847, the ship Robert Shaw, of 600 tons, laden with 
cotton from Charlestown, was struck by lightning off Ushant, and set 
on fire. Master and crew escaped in the boats to the coast of France. 
The ship was observed in a burning state off Portland three days 
after, and seen to go down on the 10th. Recorded in Ttmes news- 
paper for the 12th, 13th, 15th, and 20th of December, 1847, with a 
letter from the Captain. 

In July, 1848, a merchant ship was struck by lightning, off Bou- 
logne, and consumed within sight of the coast. In May, 1849, a 
sloop, the George and Mary, was struck by the electrical discharge, 
off Scarborough, and within half an hour was a total wreck. (Greenock 
Advertiser, 4th May, 1849.) | 

These are a few instances only in which merchant ships have been 
actually destroyed by lightning. 

The following are a few interesting cases in which such damage has 
arisen as to place the vessels in very imminent peril :— 

In 1827, the packet ship, New York, was twice struck by lightning 
in the Gulf Stream. The spars were set on fire, the bulk heads below 
decks smashed in pieces, and three five-inch planks started in her side. 

In 1830, the barque Orwell of Liverpool, laden with cotton, was 
struck by lightning, at sea, which set fire to her sails and cargo, the 
ship fortunately reached Liverpool, although in a burning and sinking 
state. : 

A fine new ship, the John Bryant, of 700 tons, was struck by 
lightning so lately as December, 1850, off Cape Clear, and partially 
destroyed. The ship was picked up and towed by the Devonshire 
steamer, in a burning and sinking state, into Dublin. The ship and 
cargo were insured for £30,000. 

The fine East India trader Madras was struck by lightning, on her. 

to Calcutta, in May, 1840, which ruined the spars, tore up 
the deck, and struck a hole through the side nearly a foot in diameter. 
Two large cartridges of gunpowder were exploded in the cabin, and 
two barrels of gunpowder caught fire, but the fire was luckily ex- 
tinguished on the instant. 

In 1843, a large transport, the Marian, having part of H.M. 49th 
regiment on board, was struck by the electrical discharge, off the 
Cape of Good Hope. The deck was ripped up, the vessel set on fire, 
five men killed; nothing but the unwearied exertions of the soldiers 
and crew saved the ship from becoming a total wreck. 

In August, 1842, a large transport, the Defiance, having on board 
troops and government stores, with rockets and shells, was struck by 
by lightning, off Nankin, in China, her spars destroyed, and the ship 
narrowly escaped being blown up. 

In 1839, a brig, the John and James, was run into Malta ina 
sinking state, from lightning; which struck the spars and knocked a 
hole through her larboard side. 

A packet ship, the Toronto, which sailed from London, with emi- 
grants, in January, 1843, was struck by lightning at sea, in March 
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following. All hands on deck were knocked down, one person killed, 
and the ship placed in great peril. 

So lately as December, 1849, a large merchant ship, the Flora 
Mure, arrived in the Clyde in a crippled state from lightning. The 
fore-topsail was partially burned, foremast head carried away, the 
decks rent, and the planking in the side started fore and aft for above 
eighteen feet: the ship was with difficulty preserved from sinking. 

The Berlin, laden with cotton, was struck by lightning on all her 
masts, off New York, in August, 1845, and set on fire; the fire was 
extinguished by the aid of two pilot-boats, after cutting up her decks. 

The royal mail steam-ship Medway, with twenty passengers and 
370,000 dollars on board, and a valuable cargo, was damaged by 
lightning, off the Campeachy Banks, in October, 1843, and placed in 
much peril. 

In 1848, the mail steam-ship Jndus, was struck and damaged by 
lightning in the Mediterranean. 

These and a large number of instances which might be collected by 
& patient but necessarily laborious research, bear ample testimony to 
the terrible destructive agency of lightning as a source of shipwreck 
in every possible form. In fact there is no danger incidental to the 
perilous position of a ship on the great waters of the ocean, which this 
most awful element does not involve. So that there can be but little 
doubt, seeing the numerous instances in which ships are burned, sunk, 
or otherwise destroyed by lightning, that many missing ships, whose 
fate remains to this day in obscurity, except that they are certainly 
lost, have perished in an unfortunate moment by the electrical dis- 
charge; and how it happens, especially in these days of emigration 
and useful enquiry, that the question has received so little public con- 
sideration, it is difficult to say. At least half a million of money must 
have been lost in the cases of shipwreck, by lightning in the merchant 
navy to which we have just referred. 

In many preceding numbers of the Nautical Magazine, will be 
found accounts of equally terrific cases of damage by lightning in the 
Royal Navy ; from all of which it is clearly proved that many missing 
Ships have perished by this cause of shipwreck. The Peacock sloop, 
according to a statement by the late Rear-Admiral Jackson, was cer- 
tainly destroyed by lightning, on the coast of Georgia Carolina, in 
August, 1814. The following observations from the remark-book of 
the Lacedemonian, which he then commanded, are very interesting and 
important. “We found the wind during the months of August and 
September light and variable, with heavy squalls of thunder and 
lightning from the N.W., during which vessels are frequently struck 
and much damaged: we had two instances in our prizes. The Ame- 
Ticans say that vessels are frequently lost on the coast during these 
months by lightning passing through their bottoms.” The Peacock 
under Admiral Jackson’s orders disappeared one night during a heavy 
storm of lightning. The Redwing disappeared, in 1822, in a similar 
way on the coast of Africa. | 

HLM. sloop Squirrel, struck by lightning on the coast of Africa, in 
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August, 1805, not only lost her spars but was so damaged in the hull 
that the ship made eight inches of water an hour: one plank stove and 
all the caulking shook between the fore and main chains. 

H.M.S. Resistance is said to have been blown up by lightning, in 
1798, in the Straits of Malacca. 

Is it at all surprising, after such verified and numerous instances of 
destruction by lightning, to find, out of eight of the old Halifax 
packets, that six disappeared, and of these no account has been ever 
received. 

The systematic application of metallic conductors now employed 
in the Royal Navy appears to have completely obviated all these af- 
flicting casualties in H.M. ships. In fact the only instances of damage 
by lightning in the Royal Navy found to have occurred in late years, 
have been in four solitary ships, in which, from some peculiar circum- 
stances, the new system of conductors had not been carried out. 

By despatches lately received by the Board of Admiralty, from 
Commodore Bruce, commanding at Lagos, on the coast of Africa, it 
appears that H.M. sloop Waterwitch had, on the 8th of June last, 
encountered a terrific storm of thunder and lightning. The electrical 
discharge struck the mainmast and passed out of the ship by the con- 
ductors, without any damage to the ship; several men were slightly 
affected by the shock. The Commander states, “ Under Gods’s pro- 
vidence, I feel that the safety of H.M. sloop on this occasion was due 
to Sir Snow Harris’s admirable conductors.” This, be it remarked, 
is the second time that this sloop has been so preserved from the severe 
lightning on the coast of Africa. The following is an extract from 
her log during the last commission. “20th June, 1849, 2h. a.m., a 
heavy thunderstorm; the ship struck by lightning; it passed down 
the main conductor and through the ship, furnishing another proof of 
the value of the conductors.” 

It is not unworthy of remark that within the present year two iron 
steamers, the Jackall and Bloodhound, on the same station, but in 
which the same system of conductors had not been provided, under a 
mistaken impression that it was not requisite in such ships, were both 
struck and severely damaged. The Bloodhound’s spars were shivered 
and her sails burned. 

If then it be thus very completely proved by the experience of many 
years, and by the great fact that all fatal damage by lightning has 
vanished from the records of the Royal Navy, ever since adequate 
means have been taken to parry the force of the electrical discharge, 
it is impossible not to contemplate such cases of destruction and loss 
of life as that lately recorded in the Morning Herald and Times 
newspapers, without feelings of the deepest and most painful regret. 
The Board of Admiralty, not insensible to the propriety of requiring 
all transports taken up to convey H.M. troops and stores, to be effec- 
tually defended from the destructive agency of lightning, came to a 
resolution, some years since, to require all such ships to be fitted with 
the permanent lightning conductors universally employed in the Royal. 
Navy. The order, however, was overruled upon the ground that 
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freights were very low, and the profit upon ships small, and that it 
would be unjust to compel shipowners to incur any expense in ‘fitting 
i vessels with the permanent lightning conductors used in the 

Avy. 

Before concluding these notices of shipwreck by lightning, it may 
not be unimportant to collect the instances to which we have called 
attention, together with some others not hitherto mentioned, under a 
tabular form, so as to exhibit at one view a brief summary of the de- 
structive action of lightning in merchant ships, and form the basis of 
a history of such cases hereafter. 


MERCHANT SHIPS DESTROYED OR DAMAGED BY LIGHTNING. 










Ships totally destroyed. 
Date. Name Place. Remarks. 
8 Au. 1852/Maise Off Malta Spars shiverd and sunk, crew perished 


1 My.1849|Geo. & Mary|Off Scarboro’ |Set on fire & totally dest. in a few hours 
23Jy.1848junknown (Off Boulogne |Consumed within sight of the const 

6 De. 1847|Robert Shaw) Ushant Set on fire, driftd, & sunk off Portland 

1846/Thomas Cope|At sea Totally destroyed 
25 No. 1845) Bayfield Sierra Leone |Shattered and burnt 
Ja. 1841/Sultana China seas __|Set on fire and burnt 

Poland Nantucket sh.|Destroyed 
1839) Bolivar South ica\Struck and burnt 
Ltng. set fire to the cargo, & ship lost 


1837|Lydia At sea Ship totally destroyed 
1834/Sir Wr. Scott/Bay of Biscay|Total wreck & rapidly consumed by fire 
19 Te. 1832/ Logan Atlantic Struck & destroyd, had 75,000 dollars 


Jy. 1820|Tanjore Off Ceylon _|Lightg st. foremt. ship des. 2 men killd 


Ships partially destroyed or damaged. 
RMSt. Clyde; West Indies (Spars shivered 













12Jy. 1850 





11 De. 1850\John BryantiCape Clear j|Towed burning into Dublin & scuttled 
De. 1849|Flora Mure |At sea Hull shook, spars shiv 
Ma. 1846 Bombay Dangerously damaged 


Off New York|Set on fire and nearly destroyed 

Troops on board, set on fire, 6 men killd 
Much dmgd all bnds knckd dwn on dk 
Spars shivered, bad 75,000 dollars in 
Troops on board, severely damaged 
Troops & combustibles, nrly blown up 
Much damagd, 2 men killd, sails burnt 
ad i sevrly, hole knockd throughside 
Had a hole struck through side 
Struck and set on fire, nearly lost 


11 Au. 1845! Berlin 
19 Ju. 1843) Varian, trans|C. Good Ho 
1 Ma. 1843!Toronto Em s/At sea 
1 Au. 1843'/MSt Medway/At sea 
Ap. 1842 Malebel China seas 
30 Au. 1842 Defiance China 
21 My.1840,Elphinstone |East Indies 
5 My. 8901 Madras East Indies 
2 Fe. 1839, John &James|Off Malta 
20 Fe. 1838 Orwell Atlantic 
Ma. 1828 M of Camden|At sea Severely damaged 
19 Ap. 1827:New York |Gulf stream [Ship much damaged and in peril 


N.B. ~The general tonnage of these Vessels averaged from 300 to 800 tons. 


[We shall be happy to receive from any of our correspondents no- 
tices of remarkable instances of damage or destruction by lightning to 
merchant ships.— Eb. | 
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Tue ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


The following is a summary of the voyage of the Prince Albert, 
which arrived at Aberdeen on the 7th October. 

The Prince Albert left Aberdeen on the 22nd of May last year, 
under the direction of Mr. William Kennedy. Made the ice on the 
22nd of June, and crossed to the west side in 72° 80’ north latitude ; 
got to Ponds Bay on the 24th of August, and there saw four natives, 
but found that they had heard nothing of Sir John Franklin. Pro- 
ceeded up Lancaster Sound in heavy gales of east wind; reached 
Barrow Straits on September 4; found the passage stopped by ice. 
The Prince Albert then made for Port Leopold for shelter; here Mr. 
Kennedy landed in a boat, with six men, and was proceeding to make 
inquiries, when a barrier of ice got between the ship and the land, and 
the weather being still bad, with a strong current, the vessel was 
carried up Prince Regent’s Inlet as far as Batty Bay, leaving Mr. 
Kennedy and his boat’s crew on shore. Unable to return to Port 
Leopold, the Prince Albert tried to reach Fury Point, but did not 
succeed, and getting into Batty Bay, anchored, when M. Bellot left 
the ship with four men for Port Leopold on the 17th of October. 
Here Mr. Kennedy and his men had remained in a state of great 
anxiety for six weeks, subsisting on the provisions which were left by 
Sir J. Ross. Returning with M. Bellot to Batty Bay, the ship was 
housed for the winter, and preparations made for searching during the 
time she would be fast. They started with sledges on the 24th of 
February, with a party of 14 men, stopped ashort time at Fury Point, 
crossed Melville Bay, got as far as Brentford Bay, and here discovered 
a channel, about two miles broad, leading westward, and opening up 
a bay by the western coast of North Somerset, continuing up this 
new channel, in 72° N. lat. and 100° W. long. Mr. Kennedy and 
M. Bellot continued northward, traversing the north coast of Somer- 
set, round by Port Leopold, and regained the ship on the 30th of 
May. The direct distance from the ship to this channel would be 600 
miles ; the distance traversed was fully 1,200 miles. But in all this 
search, which included also a search of Cape Walker, no new traces 
were found of Sir John Franklin. During the time that Mr. Ken- 
nedy was out, Dr. Cowie, with a party of four men, crossed Cresswell 
Bay to the water on the west side of North Somerset, but was alike 
unsuccessful. 

On the 6th of August last summer, leaving Batty Bay, the Prince 
Albert proceeded northward, intending to go to Griffith’s Island ; 
reached Beechy Island on the 19th of August, and falling in with 
the North Star, stationed with provisions for the use of the Franklin 
Expedition, learnt that the other vessels had passed up Wellington 
Channel. Mr. Kennedy deemed it useless to proceed further north, 
and determined to return home. At the time he left Beechy Island, 
Wellington Channel was open and free from ice as far as the telescope 
could command a view, and it is the opinion of Mr. Kennedy, as 
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well as of the officers of the North Star, that from the remarkable 
openness of the season, the searching squadron would occupy a more 
advanced position than any of the previous expeditions could reach. 

This little expedition, it will be remembered, was fitted out entirely 
at the expense of Lady Franklin, and, although it has not been suc- 
cessful in the main object of its search, the discovery of this new 
channel and the search of Prince Regents Inlet and North Somerset 
will tend to concentrate efforta now entirely on Wellington Channel 
as the only hope of discovering the missing expedition. 

Arrived in London, Mr. Kennedy immediately reported his pro- 
ceedings to their Lordships in the following letter, to which we have 
added dispatches with which he was charged from the .Vorth Star. 





Admiralty-in-Waiting, Oct. 9. 

Sir,—I beg to inform you of my arrival with the Prince Albert from the 
Arctic Seas, having reached Aberdeen on Thursday evening, at 6 P.M. 

I left the North Star, Capt. Pullen, at Beechy Island, taking up 
her winter quarters. All well on board. 

Dr. M‘Cormick had just launched his boat in open water, with a 
party, I think, of four men, and was proceeding to Baring Bay, to 
ascertain if there was any opening to the eastward into Jones Sound, 
and with a view of examining the cairn and cooking place seen by the 
Prince of Wales in 1848. 

I arrived at Beechy Island on the 19th of August, and quitted on 
the 24th. 

Sir Edward Belcher, with one tender, the Pioneer, Lieut. Sherrard 
Osborn, had proceeded up the Wellington Channel, in open water, a 
few days previous to my arrival, while Capt. Kellett, with the other 
tender, Capt. M‘Clintock, had gone in clear water up Barrow Straits, 
towards Melville Island. 

The Prince Albert wintered in Batty Bay, Prince Regents Inlet. 

In January, accompanied by M. Bellot, of the French navy, I pro- 
ceeded with a sledge and three men, alike to visit Fury Beach and to 
form a first depot. 

Returning to the ship, we again started in February, myself in 
charge of an advance party of five men, and M. Bellot, the week fol- 
lowing, in charge of a party of seven men, having left Messrs. Hepburn 
and Leask in charge of the ship. 

On M. Bellot coming up with me at Fury Beach, I found it neces- 
sary to send him back again to the ship, in order to bring down further 
supplies, and it was not until the 29th of March that we were enabled 
to proceed on the extended journey. A fatigue party accompanied us 
as far as Brentford Bay. Here we found an opening running in a 
general course of about south-west and north-east of about 15 miles to 
Cape Bird. On attaining Cape Bird crossed a bay of some 25 miles 
in width, when we struck a low-lying beach, and pursued our course 
on it over gentle undulations, in a direction due west, to the estimated 
distance of 100° W. long. 

On the third day we got on flat table land, until the latitude of 73° 
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N., when we turned east, and struck the inlet west of North Somerset. 

Our course was now gencrally along the sea coast, until we reached 
Cape Walker, where our proyisions compelled us to retreat to the ship, 
round North Somerset and Leopold Harbour. 

I cannot find words to express my admiration of the conduct of M. 
Bellot, who accompanied me throughout this journey, directing at all 
times the course by his superior scientific attainments, and at the same 
time taking an equal share with the men in dragging the sledge, and 
ever encouraging them in their arduous labours by his native cheerful 
disposition. 

During an absence of three months we slept in snow houses, having 
dispensed with tents. 

With the blessing of God we returned in safety to our ship on the 
30th of May. 

On the 6th of August we cut out of winter quarters, and proceeded 
to Beechy Island as circumstances best directed. 

I may mention that our first journey was in midwinter, when we 
had to avail ourselves of the moonlight, in the absence of that of the sun. 

I have, in conelusion, the satisfaction to remark that, althongh our 
erew suffered somewhat from scurvy, they have all returned to a man 
in comparative health, which I attribute in a great measure to the 
strictly teatotal principles on which the expedition was carried out, and 
the consequent harmony and good conduct of the men throughout. 

It is through the supply of pemmican alone, which the Lords of the 
Admiralty liberally supplied to the Prince Albert, that sledge journeys 
were enabled to be carried out. 

I left 18 cases of pemmican at Beechy Island and two at Fury 
Beach, and four tons of coals I put on board the North Star. 

During my absence on the extended journey, Mr. Cowie, the medical 
officer, searched the bottom of Cresswell Bay, to see if any passage ex- 
isted there, but found none. 

To this officer I also fecl greatly indebted for his care and attention 
over the health of the crew, and kind and skilful treatment of them. 

Though every search was madc in all parts we have visited, we have 
found no record or trace of the proceedings of Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition. I have, &c., 

Wi iiamM Kennepy, Commanding Lady 
Franklin’s Private Arctic Expedition. 
The Secretary of the Admiralty. 





H.M.S. Assistance, off Cape Warrender, Aug. 7. 
Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint you, for the information of my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that I reached this station to- 
day. On the 26th of July, owing to separation in fog, the Resolute, 
Intrepid, and North Stvr, taking an inshore lead, became entirely 
separated, but were in a better condition to advance than ourselves. 
Therefore, before losing sight, made the several rendezvous—viz., 
Cape Dudley Digges, Cape Horsburgh, Cape Warrender, and Admi- 
ralty Inlet. 
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On the 31st of July I called at and communicated with the natives 
at Cape York, and left documents for Capt. Kellett at the Cape extreme. 

The same night I did the same at Cape Dudley Digges, desiring him 
“to follow on the other rendezvous,” as his lead might clear him of ice 
at a more southern position, and he might not, without ruinous delay, 
be able to reach Cape Dudley Digges. 

Having cleared the ice, and being uncertain whether our consorts 
might be ahead or astern, I made all haste to Cape Warrender, and 
expected to sight it on the 2nd of August. Strong currents and a 
strong gale drove us to the southward of Possession Bay. 

On the 5th I endeavoured to land on that coast, but the swell, 
together with the loose ice, cast off by the late gales, rendered it 
impossible. 

I then reached off to obtain smoother water on this coast, and shall 
endeavour to place this on Cape Warrender, moving on with all de- 
spatch to the final rendezvous at Beechy Island, where I expect to find 
the rest of the squadron. 

As Capt. Kellett had with him the Alerander whaler, I trust he 
will have given a full account of his proceedings since parting. 

All on board are well with but two trifling cases in the list, kept 
there to insure recovery of strength. 

I have the honour, &c., 
EpWaArpD BELCHER, 
Captain commanding Arctic Expedition. 

To the Secretary of the Admiralty, London. 





H.M.S. Assistance, Beechy Island, August 14. 

S1r,—I have the honour to acquaint you, for the information of my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that I reached this position 
on the evening of the 11th, where I had the gratification of finding 
the Resolute and North Star, the Intrepid having Joined me in the 
Straits and towed me up. 

2. I had despatched the Pioneer from Cape Warrender to examine 
Navy Board Inlet for information, and deposit the duplicate of No. 
10, left at Cape Warrender ; also to report on the state of the provi- 
sions, as in copy of instructions inclosed. , 

3. At Cape Warrender I found the cairn and post erected by 
Capt. Austin’s expedition, but no document. The tally, having writ- 
ten on it, “Pull out record,” was found beside the cairn, deeply im- 
pressed by the teeth of some small animal. No trace of the visit of 
man. 

4. At Cape Hurd I found a document deposited by the Intrepid. 

§. On the afternoon of the 13th the Pioneer returned from Navy 
Board Inlet, having searched for the provisions deposited by the orth 
Star, but without success, as will appear by the annexed report of 
Lieut. Osborn. 

6. Immediately on my arrival here, accompanied by Capt. Kellett, 
I proceeded with service parties, under the command of Commander 
Richards and Lieut. Cheyne, to examine closely Beechy Island and 
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coasts adjacent for records of the missing expedition, but without the 
slightest increase of importance. 

. After a most laborious search, including the lines of direction 
of the head boards of the graves, and head and foot, as well as at 10 
feet distances, and throughout the loose earth, no trace, nor even a 
scratch on the paint work, could be traced. 

8. Upon very mature consideration, aided by Capt. Kellett and 
Comm. Pullen, I arrived at the conviction that no hurry in removing 
from these winter quarters can be traced. Everything bears the 
stamp of order and regularity; and although it is matter of intense 
surprise and incomprehensible to all, it is my firm conviction that no in- 
tention of leaving a record at this position existed. 

9. Other reasons occur to me for such determination, the principal 
of which is, that Sir John Franklin would not consider this as a likely 
spot for inquiry, and it is evident that by mere chance only they hap- 
pened to fall upon his traces. If I am asked why, my reply is, that 
at Cape Riley or any other more prominent and accessible positions, 
beyond the discovery of former visitors, Sir John Franklin would 
place his beacon ; certainly not here. 

10. It may next be inquired, why have the former searching par- 
ties failed to find these marks? My reply again is, look even to the 
cairns erected last year by the well organised expedition of my pre- 
deeessors, they are easily overlooked, passed unnoticed, or destroyed 
by animals. 

11. We have not been able, even with this very open season, to 
trace the large supplics left at Navy Board Inlet by the North Star, 
and no beacon marks their whereabouts. How, then, are the dis- 
tressed to avail themselves of this depot ? 

12. Port Leopold is at present equally inaccessible, as reported by 
Comm. M‘Clintock, who sought me in that neighbourhood. It is, 
therefore, a most serious drawback to any chances of relief that these 
depots should have been placed on the Southern shores of the Sound, 
when it is well known that the northern are always easily and safely 
accessible. 

13. The shortness of the remaining season, and the vast import- 
ance of taking every advantage to benefit by the present open waters 
in carrying out the main instructions of their Lordships, by the two 
great channels, for the objects therein referred to, render it imprudent 
to risk any delay by further attempts to examine Port Leopold, which 
may be effected by Comm. Pullen during the winter or early in the 
spring, but a short journey, compared with those effected last year. 

14. I enclose, for the information of their Lordships, copies of the 
instructions which I have deemed it necessary to give to Capt. Kellett 
and Comm. Pullen, which, I yet hope may be conveyed to England 
this season, should the Prince Albert touch here when released from 
winter quarters. 

15. No trace whatever of that vessel has been found. 

16. Comm. M‘Clintock has just returned from examination of the 
ice in Wellington Channel, from which I have every hope of making 
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successful progress this season. The current appears to run rapidly 
from it out of Lancaster Sound, charged with small floes. This cur- 
rent enters Union Bay, and sweeping round the spit of Beechy Island, 
(it 1s not a peninsula, ) binds the ice in that bay and comes out under the 
floe to which the Squadron is fast with some velocity to the southward. 

17. Yesterday, accompanied by Capt. Kellett and Comm. Pullen, 
I searched Cape Riley. The result of our examination, viewing it as 
a possible magnetic station, is most assuredly adverse to any such con- 
clusion. As a magnetic observer myself, (Kellett and Pullen also,) I 
could trace nothing to warrant any such conclusion. Nor do I believe 
it probable that instruments of such a nature would be carried to a 
spot totally unprotected in every way, and not possessing any feature 
to recommend it, when the spot on Beechy Island afforded the best 
locality. 

18. Another and very important reason adverse to any such selec- 
tion, would be the almost vertical mass of mountains within a few 
yards of the position. 

19. The circles of stones are clearly the remains of Esquimaux 
habitations, and flat paved circles in continuation towards the cliff 
clearly indicate not a temporary visit. Graves, also, of men and chil- 
dren, wherein the bones appear to have been charred, also indicate the 
resting place or fixed encampment of Esquimaux. 

20. The station is also well adapted for a fishing position and for 
the capture of birds. 

21. It is my firm conviction that had Sir John Franklin been dis- 
posed to leave any record of his movements, many very prominent 
points present themselves, and I have great hopes, from the very open 
season, that we shall yet find them on the shores of Wellington 
Channel. 

22. I have great satisfaction in reporting my perfect approbation 
of the unanimity and zeal which inspires every one engaged in this 
trying service, and my conviction that one and all will do their duty. 

23. I have the honour to inclose the state and condition of the 
vessels under my orders, and am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

EDWARD BELCHER, 
Captain, commanding Arctic Expedition. 
The Secretary of the Admiralty. 





By Captain Sir Edward Belcher, C.B., commanding the Expedition 
in search of traces of Sir John Franklin and his Companions. 

By a printed copy of the instructions under which I am proceeding, 
and furnished you in my letter containing the original rendezvous, &c., 
you will be already fully informed of the station to be allotted to the 
North Star, under your command. 

That is, to remain as depot at Beechey Island, until you receive fur- 
ther instructions from me, or from any other, your superior, for your 
further guidance. : 

You will be supplied with copies of all instructions furnished to 
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other Officers in command, and you will cause copies to be made in 
order to transmit them to England, should any opportunity offer. 

During this season you will despatch two sledge parties to form de- 
pots on the east side of Wellington Channel, preparatory to more decided 
exploration of North Devon, Jones Sound, and the land northerly, in 
the spring of 1853. 

On both these explorations you will give the direction of one sledge, 
or both sledges, to the Surgeon, Mr. M‘Cormick, who has been ex- 
pressly selected and appropriated for this duty, and you will afford 
every facility for this enterprising volunteer. 

On the other two, which will probably accompany him as far as 
Baring Bay in the spring of 1853, I must leave the command to your 
own discretion. 

But you must clearly bear in mind that the two last must not be 
allotted to any extended journey, which may risk the requirement of 
the North Star for immediate service in the summer of 1853. 

During the remainder of this season you will employ your artificers 
in constructing a compact house for the shelter of 60 persons, if pos- 
sible, in the event of accident rendering it necessary to despatch the 
North Star to England. 

You have already timber sufficient saved from wrecks, and until 
the Squadron separates you will receive every assistance from it. In 
the event of the Assistance making successful progress this season 
towards or into the Queen’s Channel, you will despatch one sledge 
party to meet one from the Assistance in the spring of 1853. 

You will instruct the Officer in charge to call at Point Philip, 
Baillie Hamilton Island, Dundas Island, or Cape Becher, unless he 
should have reason to know that the ship is on Baring Bay side of the 
Wellington Channel The date at which the parties under Capt. 
Austin’s expedition moved was about the 18th of April. Our party 
will be instructed to reach one of those stations on the 11th of May. 
If earlier, account will be left with a tall staff and flag attached. 
Letters and documents will be deposited in acask, and having removed 
them you will place yours in a similar. 

If it should be elevated above ten feet, you will instruct the person 
charged with this duty to climb to it and take out the papers, instead 
of pulling it down, and risking the possibility of its destruction. 

Given under my hand, at Beechey Island, this 14th day of August, 
1852. 

Epwakp BELcHER, Captain. 

Commander Pullen, H.M.S. North Star. 





H.M.S. Resolute, Beechy Island, Aug. 14. 
Str,—I have the honour to inform you that on the 11th instant 
Messrs. Domville, Alston, and myself, walked to Caswell’s Tower. 
At the foot of it, facing the south-east, and about 300 yards from the 
beach, we found the remains of an old Esquimaux encampment, con- 
sisting of about 30 ruined huts. One of Edwards’ small potato cases 
attracted our attention, and on searching we discovered several of 
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Goldner’s preserved meat canisters, seven or eight wine bottles, a fire- 
place, and a small well; the bottom of it was lined with small stones. 
A pathway of large flat stones led to the well. No cairns nor docu- 
ments were found. These articles evidently belonged to some of Sir 
John Franklin’s parties; most probably a shooting party. I then 
ascended the tower, which is about the same height as Beechey Island, 
but much steeper. Neither cairns nor documents were found. Five 
bears were seen during our walk; one of them was severely wounded 
by Mr. Domville. The land was very barren ; a little moss and sorrel 
was the only vegetation seen. 

| I have, &c., 

R. Vesey Hamitton, Lieutenant, R.N. 

Henry Kellett, Esq., C.B., Captain, H.M.S. Resolute. 





Screw Discovery-vessel Isabel, Aug. 12, 1852. 
Godhaven, Disco, Greenland. 

S1r,—The assistance I have received in so many ways from the 
Board of Admiralty in equipping my little vessel for her Arctic voyage 
induces me to suppose their lordships will be pleased to learn I have 
so far advanced on my voyage, and that the squadron under Sir Edward 
Belcher passed this port on the 12th of June, having left it on the 
10th, and finding the Waigatt Passage blocked with ice returned 
southward to take the open bay. 

I shall sail in a few hours, having only put into Godhaven to make 
good some losses sustained in a gale off Cape Farewell. 

I am now (from the favourable appearance of the season and the 
opinion of those here as to the state of the ice northward) determined 
on proceeding direct to Smith Sound. 

No ships having been seen returning southward from Melville 
Bay, it is presumed that they have been successful in making an early 
north passage. 

I am, Sir, your obedient, humble servant, 
(Signed) E. A. INGLEFIELD, Commander R.N. 
To the Secretary of the Admiralty, London. 





The foregoing gives a most gratifying account of the progress of Sir 
Edward Belcher’s expedition, and the very satisfactory intelligence 
that the season has been remarkably open, so that the ships appear to 
have met with little or no difficulty in their progress northward. We 
may, therefore, consider them to have reached that interesting point, 
Capt. Penny’s furthest, and that the Assistance and her tender are in 
their winter quarters, not very far from the Hamilton Islands of the 
Wellington cCannel ; and the Resolute at her station at Melville Island, 
waiting the meeting in the spring at the appointed rendezvous in lat. 
77°._N., long. 105° W. 

Butas yet nothing new, excepting Mr. Kennedy’s discovery, has been 
added to our previous knowledge on the subject, further than the open 
season, and we are left for another interval of uncertainty, until we 
reccive further despatches next year, the nature of which we may each 
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of us anticipate according to that theory which to each appears. most 
probable. : 

- We hope, in another number, to preserve sume further letters from 
the expedition,.that our space denies us room for at present. 


East HarTLerooL UNDERGROUND. . 


Thursday I devoted to Hartlepool, or rather the two Hartlepools, 

for there are an East and West. . The former, with its docks and rail- 
way, is leased to the York and Berwick Railway Company ;.the latter 
is under the control of the Leeds Northern ditto. Both are doing 
well, and promise to do better, to the benefit of the public in general ; 
but as “amalgamation” is the mot d’ordre of the day, overtures have 
not been wanting here with this object, at least so I was told ; whether 
the scheme will ever be carried out remains to be proved. 
‘ You probably: know the history of these docks. Commenced in 
1832, the enterprise of a few men, principally coal owners, driven by 
the monopoly of Sunderland and Shields to seek a new outlet for their 
produce, has succeeded in creating a port, which may vie with any on 
the coast for the convenience it offers to shipping. The Lord of the 
Manor, the Duke of Cleveland, gave the land; and half a million of 
money, judiciously expended, has converted barren sands into a capa- 
cious harbour*, and turned a little dirty fishing village into a respect- 
able seaport. 

How well I recollect my visit to this place, from Redcar, in 1823 ; 
then the church stood conspicuous as a land mark on the bit of cliff 
which juts gut a few hundred yards beyond the beach, and not a house 
interfered with the view of its hoary steeple; now, its weather beaten 
battlements are almost concealed by the buildings that have sprung 
up on all sides, and the crest of the cliff is surmounted by a very 
handsome lighthouse, which exhibits two beautiful lights, on the 
French principle; one is a harbour light of the fifth magnitude; what 
changes have not taken place in the last twenty-nine years! 

- The population of East Hartlepool is about 10,000; and they 
ought to be very good people, if we may be allowed to judge from the 
number of places of worship. The following list of them was given 
me by my cicerone: I thought it worth making a note of. 1, Primi- 
tive Methodist, built 1851; 2, Baptist, built 1851; 3, Wesleyan Me- 
thodist ; 4, Wesleyan Reformist; 5, Wesleyan Associanist; 6, Inde- 
pendant; 7, Presbyterian, built 1840; 8, Roman Catholic, built 1851. 
The latter stands in immediate company with the evidently sadly 
neglected old Parish Church; and a handsome spire, to my intense 
disgust, “like a tall bully,” never ceased the whole day clanging a 
peal of eight bells. Why does not some good Protestant indict them 


* See oar last number. 
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as a nuisance! There is also a congregation ef Latter Day Saints, 
but they have no public place ef worship. 

The Docks were full of shipping; there was a good sprinkling of 
foreign vessels, two fine ships, a Russian and Hamburgher, had been 
to the East Indies, and were outward bound again. 

One of the two building slips was occupied by the keel of a fine 
vessel intended for the foreign trade; and a schooner and steamer 
were undergoing repairs on patent slips. <A couple of Dutch galliots: 
and about a dozen English brigs and schooners were towed out by little 
handy tugs, while I was there. Sach is Hartlepool senior, this year 
enly emerged from its teens: and Hartlepool junior, is bidding ‘air: 
mot to be left behind long; there were not quite so many ships in ite 
docks, but I noticed a nice screw steamer just returned from Ham- 
burgh, whither she had conveyed a cargo of Manchester piece goods ; 
Great Grimsby had better look out! 

Then again the aborigines, the fishermen, have benefitted not a 
little by the change; a very intelligent young man told me there were 
apwards.of a hundred more hands employed in the herring fishery, 
than when he first went out to assist his father, but gave a hearty 
growl at not having now any place to spread the nets upon to dry, 
without paying for the accommodation. He told me also what FE have 
since seen verified m the Zimes, viz, that there was a French man-of- 
war steamer om the coast, and two Sunderland steam tugs, hired at 
£4 a day each, to watch the fishermen and see they did not dey their 
herrings, wherewith to claim the bounty. Very few French boate 
have come out compared with former seasons, because the government 
require to qualify for receiving the bounty, that boats which formerly 
carried twenty-five men should carry forty now, and those whieh 
carried fifteen before, twenty-five now. 

I was occupied the whole of yesterday, from Th. a.m, in visiting 
the collieries of South Hetton and Merton, aad the port of Seaham. 

Through a very kind fellow traveller I obtained an intsoduction to 
Mr. Foster, a director of these mines residing in Durham, and he 
sent an order to his superintendant, a Mr. Matthews, to show me the 
works. 

The South Hetton and Murton Collieries may be reached from here 
by bus and rail, in about an hour and a half, they are distant from 
Seaham, their port of shipment, the former about four miles, the latter 
two, and a railway, by which the coals are carried, connects them all 
three together. 

They are worked by a company, who employ, officers included, 
about 1,400 hands. There are five pits, which, in full work, produce 
320 chaldrons a day. At this moment two pits are standing still, and 
the other three are only working two thirds of the time, owing to the 
want of shipping to carry away the produce, caused, probably, by a 
glut in the London market, which prevents vessels discharging. 

The working shaft at South Hetton is 360 yards deep, that at 
Murton 500 nearly (246 fathoms is the exact depth). It was the 
latter pit I descended. | 
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Having stripped and put on a miner’s dress, supplied me by Mr.. 
Matthews, consisting of a coarse flannel shirt and drawers, worsted 
stockings, stout blue jacket and trowsers, and leather cap, I got into 
the basket or cage with Mr. M., and Mr. Hedley, the engineer of the 
mine. We were lowered by an engine, and the descent occupied 
exactly two minutes; a slight pressure round the ears was the only 
inconvenience I experienced: I believe some people feel this more than 
others, which is not surprising. The barometer, at the surface, stood 
at 30°15 inches; in the pit, at 31°30 inches; or an increase of at- 
mospheric pressure of more than an inch in two minutes ! 

We were now in the working shaft which extends full two miles 
in a westerly direction. About twenty yards below this shaft, or 256 
fathoms below the surface of the ground, there is another shaft, but 
the seam is only twenty-eight inches thick, and is not considered 
worth working. After a few minutes delay, to getour lamps. lit, we 
went to the shaft where the coals were being drawn up by the engine ; 
the shaft is only used for this purpose. Thence, after watching the 
waggons, full and empty, going and returning on a railway, worked 
here by horses, and examining all the ingenious contrivances by which 
labour in this portion of the pit is eccnomised, we went to the stables, 
which are kept beautifully clean and sweet. Here were stalls and loose 
boxes for eighty horses, the number actually employed is seventy-four, 
they work watch and watch, twelve hours at a time, and though they 
never see daylight, poor brutes, they seem in excellent condition. 

From here we went to the engines for working the railway in the 
shaft by ropes. Two small locomotives of 15h.p. each, are used for 
this purpose; they work ata pressure of 40lbs. on the square inch, 
and I was shown the arrangements for supplying the boilers, and for 
the exhaust, which, it is needless to say, were admirably contrived. 
Some hewers were at work not far from this, so I was saved the 
trouble of going nearly four miles to see the seam worked. 

We now lit the Davy’s carefully to prevent the chance of accident, 
and entered the waste shaft, or passage for the return of the air after 
it has done its duty in ventilating the mine. The fresh air in the. 
working shaft could be heard from here, through the doors, roaring 
like the rushing of mighty waters; and the thermometer, as well as 
the sickening sensation caused by inhaling an extra quantity of car- 
bonic acid gas, showed too clearly the state of the atmosphere we 
were in. At the bottom of the shaft the thermometer was 62° (it is 
never below 56°) here it was 71°. This foul air is drawn out of the 
mine by two enormous furnaces, kept perpetually fed; 15,000 cubic 
feet of air are drawn through these furnaces per minute: an uptake shaft 
carries it off, and the thermometer in this uptake, at the surface of 
the ground, stands at 198°. Ventilation is all important, and im- 
mense expense is entailed on the management of this and similar 
undertakings. The expense of ventilating these two collieries is 
upwards of £3000 a year, and it requires the constant and undivided 
attention of fifty men. 

Murton Colliery is drained by an engine of 300 h.p., diameter of 
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cylinder 84 inches, length of stroke 10 feet. I never saw sneh enor- 
mous masses of iron as the sway and rocking beams which work the 
spears. I was not sorry to return to the surface of mother earth 
again, (the ascent occupied exactly the same time as the descent,) and 
getting into a light car on the railway, a horse trotted us off to the 
top of a hill, from whence we rattled down an inclined plane into 
Seaham. Here I received the greatest attention from the harbour- 
master, although I must have been a pretty figure, being still in my 
miner’s rig. The place is well worth a visit; I walked all over it, 
and was perfectly astonished with the arrangements for economising 
time and labour. The increase of Seaham has been almost unprece- 
dented ; upwards of 70 vessels have been towed in and out in a single 
day (between 30 and 40 yesterday); its establishment and success are 
proofs of what may be done by capital and enterprise well directed. 

Returned to South Hetton by the railway, and was glad, after a 
good wash, to resume my own clothes; and after enjoying Mr. Ma- 
thew’s hospitality, got back to Durham at 7h. 30m., P.M., very well 
satisfied with my trip. 


Tax OssERvaTORY TimE BALL.—Cape of Good Hope. 


The signal ball is five feet in diameter. It slides upon a rope attached to 
an arm projecting from the flag-staff at the height of 45 feet from the ground, 
and commands the outer anchorage in clear weathcr ; but close in, particular! 
dae the decks of small craft, the line of sight is interrupted by windmills an 

ouses. 

No alteration has been made in the position of the flag-staff since it was 
firat established ; which position is the least objectionable to the sweep of the 
astronomical instruments, compatible with the command of the harbour. 
Otherwise, the staff might be p to the north-west of the Observatory, so 
as to almost entirely clear the windmills and houses before-mentioned. The 
removal to the north-west is now under consideration; but it is proper to 
remark, that no arrangement at the Observatory can obviate the relative in- 
terruptions caused by the masts and rigging of a group of vessels at the an- 
chorage. This could only be met by a less distant, and eels by a more 
one ition for the signal ball than the ground about the Observatory 
can furnish. 

The signal is made daily, Sundays and Good Fridays excepted, (and con- 
tingent exceptions that will be noticed qQrematly,) at one o’clock, Cape mean 
time, corresponding to 1lh. 46m. 5s. Greenwich time: and its precision is 
tested by an observer stationed at the Normal mean time clock. An examin- 
ation of the registered times of drop, since the beginning of this year, shows 
that the probable error has been reduced from about two-tenths of a second in 
time, to one-tenth part of a second in time. There is, therefore, an equal 
chance that the signal may happen one-tenth of a second too carly or too late. 
This degree of accuracy is more than sufficient for the wants of the seaman, 
whose ordinary method of noting time admits of no such precision. 

Furthermore, with regard to the fountain from which the time for signal is 
derived, it may be well to record, that when the sky is clear, the crror of the 
transit clock (which checks the Normal clock) is determined: by astronomical 
observation as near to the time of siynal as is practicable. 
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The contingent omissions of the signal since the Ist of January were as 
follows:—March 12, March 22, May 18, June 7, 8,9, 10; and fer these 
reasons, viz., on four of the days the signal would have been uselesa, because 
it could not have been seen from the harbour, owing to the state of the wea- 
ther; on the 12th of March, the establishment was engaged upon a more 
urgent duty; and on the other two days the transit instrument was under: 


Fr. 
The chief oo of this communication is tb establish certain facts, of which 
there seems to be a very indistinct perception. | 
Royal Observatory, July 7, 1852. Taomas Maccear. 





Macneric Vanialion. 


The great tniporinnee preserving for the readers of the Naxtsce/ an authen- 
‘cated record of ‘the variation of the compass in England, has induced us to 
eollect from some of our preceding volumes the notices of it with which we 
had been obligingly favoured by the Astronomer Royal, fiom the Greenwich 
@beervatory. By the considerate attention of Mr. Airy, we are enabled to add 
+o the foregeing the mean results for the remainder of the year 1843, and hope 
im successive numbers of our work to be enabled from the same high authority 
to record ‘these interesting elements down to the present time. 


Variation W. Dip Variation W. Dip 
1841 ] , at ° ” 1842 ° ” ° ’ 
‘Oct. - - @B 12 18 68 89 |Dec. - - 2 17 2 68 57 
Nov. - - 23 17 7 $8 81 18438 
De. - - @3 11 5 68 Qi/Jan. - -2 HW 81 68 & 
WOE2 Feb. - -2 9 56 68 59 
Jan. - - 2 11 54 68 - -23 7 17 #6 O 
Feb. - - 2 15 2% 68 41 {April - -23 4 48 69 0°56 
March- - 23 10 39 468 30 ay - -2 6 10 68 58°8 
7 ae - - 2 11 +O 68 387}\/June - - 2 12 31 68 1°8 
uy - - 2 11 39 68 453\/July - -2 11 18 6 O°9 
Jute - - 23 14 5& Outofrp.;Aug. - - 28 11 21 8 0°79 
July - - 2 17 14) 68 36j/Sep. - - 23 16 31 68 1°9 
Aug. - - 2 15 10 Susp. |Oct. - - 2 16 12 68 2:1 
Sep. " Nov. - - 28 15 50 68 50°6 
ae - - @3 18 4 Dec. - - 2 a ve 68 0°5 
Ov. - 23 17 2 68 58 . B. AIRY 
; Astronomer Royal. 





Tue ANCHOR TRIALS aT SHEERNESS. 


The following account of these interesting trials recently appeared in the 
United Service Gazette, a correct description no doubt, not only of the manner 
of conducting them, but of the results obtained by the several experiments. 

Having had some practical experience of the properties of three of the 
competing anchors, and during the most severe weather, (which we consider 
far more satisfactory than any experiments that can be made on shore, or even 
afloat by means of dook-yard lighters, aided by steamers, however fairly and 
inmypertially they raay be made,) we have long ago formed our opinion as 
so their respective merits; and in these pages have freqently expressed. it 
as favorable to that-of Licutenant Rodger, which we consider superior to 
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apy other anchor we have seen. We have aleo reason to believe that it is a 
favorite anchor with practical seamen, both in the Royal Navy aad in the: 
merchant service, but especially in the latter, from the circumstance of its. 
being there in more general use tha» in the former. , . 

But we are not, by our recommendation of it, for anticipating the report 
of the Anchor Committee, who are doubtless giving the subject all the con-. 
sideration which its great importance demands, for every seaman knows, that 
a really efficient bower anchor should bite quickly: and hold well in all kinds 
of anchorage ; that its form should be such as not to render it liable to get 
“ shod” in stiff clay or chalky ground, as is the case with anchors of ordinary 
construction; that it should possess great strength in every direction, to 
enable it to resist those sudden jerks and straivs, to which anchors are liable 
in open roadsteads during heavy weather; and that it should be convenient 
for “ fishing,” “stowing,” and * sweeping ;"’ and so simple in its constraction 
as to ineure sound workmanship, so as to be not easily damaged ; for on these 
qualities the safety of a ship, with much valuable property, and above all many. 
still’more valuable lives frequently depend. The account we have referred to says: 

“ We have been anxiously watching the issues of the trials of anchors at Sheer- 
ness ; and as they are now concluded, with the exception of testing their mecha- 
nécal strength by the hydraulic press, we are desirous to place the matter fairly: 
before our professional readers. Every seaman knows the vital importance of 
a good anchor. How many anxious hours have been spent in watghing the. 
co powers of an anchor, and how many lives have often depended on 
the issue ! 

“ Previously to the introduction of Lieutenant Rodge:'s small palmed anchor, 
ships were supplied with heavy, cumbersome contrivances, with long shanks 
and t broad palms extending half-way up the flukes. So badly were they pro- 
ee it was no uncommon thing for them to break in falling on the 

ttom, particularly if the latter were rocky. But if once firmly imbedded in: 
stiff holding ground, there was considerable difficulty in breaking them out. 
The introduction of the small palm, therefore, forms an important era in the 
history of anchors. The next important introduction was Porter’s anchor, with 
moveable flukes or arms. (ne grand object sought to be attained here was 
the prevention of fouling by the cable. It was considered also that as great 
injury was frequently occasioned by a ship grounding on her anchor, the closed: 
upper arm would remedy the evil. It was found, however, that the anchor 
would not take the ground properly as at first constructed, and hence the 
“ shark's fin” upon the outside of each fluke. [or a time Rodger's invention 
was viewed iene joes distrust. The idea that it would be easily drawn through. 
any but the est mud was, however, quickly discarded by the results of, 
experiment, and from time to time improvem- ats have been introduced, until 
at length the new patent was brought out which gained the Exhibition prize. 
The original Porter's anchor has also undergone considerable modification; 
and, u the name of Trotman’s anchor, has taken a conspicuous place in 
the late trials. 

*‘ Another invention is that of Mitcheson’s, which in form and proportions 
strongly resembles Rodger’s; but the palm is that adopted in Trotman’s-or 
Porter's anchor. It is a trifle longer in. the shank than Rodger’s, and has a 

uliar stock which, although original-im its form, lacks origipality in its 
esign; since Rodger had previously introduced a plan for an iron stock to 
obviate the weakness caused by making a hole for the stock to pass through, 
Lenox's anchor differs from the new Admiralty anchor, chiefly in being shorter, 
in the shank aud thicker in. the flukes, the palins being spade-shaped. Another 
contrivance is that of Mr. Jonathan Aylen, Master Attendant of Sheerness 
dockyard. This officer, apparently hoping to rescue the Admiralty principle. 
from utter supercession, copied the or in most of its features; but, instead 
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of the inner part of the fluke from the crown to the pea being rounded, as in 
the Admiralty plan, and squared, as in Rodger’s and Mitchenson’s, it is hol- 
lowed. Isaac's, or the American anchor, is a very complicated affair. It has’ 
a flat bar of iron from palm t» palm, passing the shank elliptically on both 
sides, and from the end of the stock to the centre of the shank, two other bars 
are fixed, intended to prevent its fouling. 

‘* Having thus described the contending inventions, we may briefly state the 
methods adopted for testing then. The first took place in a prepared bed of 
sand in Woolwich Dockyard. There were two pair of moveable sheers erected, 
with a large single block suspended to each by a tackle for tricing up or low- 
ering, as requirel. Through the large blocks two 15-inch pendants were rove, 
to the end of each of which were attached three-fold purchases, their falls bent 
to another pendant, connected to a two-fold purchase, the fall of which was 
brought to a i ae The results of this ingenious mode of testing are not, 
however, considered of much value, and we proceed to the more important 
series of operations at Garrison Point, Here the anchors were laid out at low 
water mark, and purchases similar to those above described applied, chain 
pendants being substituted for rope. This being also a trial in which little 
else than the actual superficies were of avail to prevent the anchor being brought 
home, was also, to a certain extent, indefinite. It is probable that, had one of. 
the original anchors with the large palm been among the competitors, it would 
have shared the honours of the day. The third series of operations took place: 
at Blackstakes, in the Medway. Here a dockyard lump was secured to a line- 
of-battle ship’s moorings in nine fathoms’ water. A single block, which we 
will call a “monster block,” made for the pur was slung over the bows, 
through which was rove a bridle consisting of 25 fathoms of 14-inch chain. 
To each end of the bridle or span an anchor was shackled. The anchors: 
having been let go, a strain was hove upon the monster block by means ofa | 
three-fold purchase, the fall of which was brought to the capstan. The results: 
we annex. 

‘‘ The fourth series of experiments took place at the Nore. A Dockyard 
lump was placed between two steamers, one of 90 the other 100 horse-power. 
The trial anchors were on the off bow of each steamer, and having been 
shackled to the ends of a chain bridle 36 fathoms in length, they were drop 
simultaneously about fourteen fathoms distant from each other. The bridle 
was rove as before through the monster block. When the anchors were let 
go, therefore, there were 18 fathoms on each side of the block, which block 
was secured to the lump between the steamers by a chain pendant 25 fathoms 
in length, the same size as the bridle (1 6-8th in.) brought over the lump’s 
davit, and secured to one of her main beams. This was for the long stay 
trial. For the short staytrial tl:e monster block was just above the water's 
edge. The depth of water was 134 fathoms, the bottom being mud and sand. 
When the anchors were let go and the chain paid out, the steamers backed 
their engines at full speed, until brought up by the anchors; and this process 
was repeated at long and short stay until one anchor came up. The velocity 
over the ground with the tide aieby, it between three and four knots. 

‘‘ The latter trials being the more legitimate and conclusive, we will dismiss 
the three former trials and detail as well as we are able the finishing series. 
On Friday and Saturday, the 17th and 18th of last month, there were two 
trials of the standard anchors, the competitors on the first occasion bein 
Rodger and Aylen. At long stay no difference was discoverable, bo 
held exceedingly well; but at short stay, after two severe strains Rodger’s 

ve way, and came up to the block. Mitcheson’s was then tried against 

tman’s, and at long stay both held so well as to defy the power of the 
steamers. At short stay the same results were obtained; but on a second 
trial Mitcheson failed, one part of the stock having broken at the shoulder. 
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It may be remarked in this place that the stock is in two halves, having a 
plate at the inner end, the breadth of the upper pert of the shank. These 
org fit into grooves dovetailed at the lower part, and secured by a bolt fore- 
ocked, and at the top part the bolt which secures the shackle or ring of the 
anchor passes rough the plates. The upper surface of the stock being flat, 
offers considerable resistance when lying op the bottom ; but it is mich too 
slender for a working anchor. 

‘On the 24th another trial took place between Aylen’s and Rodger’s, it 
having been a tye hitherto; but this was decided in favour of the latter. 
Lenox’s anchor was then tried against Rodger’s, when the latter was beaten. 
Mitcheson’s was then tried ny age Trotman’s and beat, after which Mitche- 
son beat Lenox’s also. The four anchors selected as the best therefore are 
Mitcheson, Trotman, Lenox, and Rodger. It now remains to be seen which 
anchor will bear the test of mechanical strength. 

‘‘The general opinion deduced from the series of experiments is, that although 
Mitcheson’s has been so successful the stock is not at present seaworthy. 
Trotman’s has come out of the trials very successfully ; but the construction is 
too complicated to render it a good working anchor. When once in the 
ground its holding properties are very superior: in fact, a glance at its grasp 
will show that it has the capabilities of an anchor of another construction one 
fifth larger. There, are, however, drawbacks not easily to be overcome. Its 
taking the ground is more precarious than with other anchors, and if a shi 
should part her cable, it would be scarcely possible to swcep the anchor. It 
is an awkward anchor also to fish and to stow. Yet there are other merits 
which render it upon the whole a most valuable invention, and no ship should 

o to sea without one. Of Lenox’s it is sufficient to say that it has been 
ound equal to, and that it has gained an advantage over Rodger; but so 
strong is the professional feeling in favour of the latter, that it will ever re- 
main a favourite. Our recommendation would be thus; Lenox and Rodger 
for bower anchors, Mitcheson for a sheet, and Trotman for a spare anchor. 

“‘The following gives at one view the result of the experiments in breaking the 
trial anchors, and the time occupied upon each experiment :— 











Lieutenant Rodger’s ...... 
Brown and Lennox’s...... 
(saat $ccscseidee Sus: Saeed 
Trotman’s ..cccecccccccs 
Honiball’s ese@eeoeceoeGoeoeeosvea1de 
Admiralty’s..ccccccccsces 
AYION'S  cssecece se seeds 


To the above we may add, that the usual test for the largest anchor used by 
H.M. ships, is only 673 tons, and weighs 100 ewt; and that on Lieut. Rodger’s 
sa ib plan, weighing 19 cwt. and 8lbs., bore 734 tons as above stated. 

_ Its shank, no doubt, is much bent and cracked in several laces, but the 
arm does not appear to be altered in its form, or at all sajured: ; and althou 
the cracks in the shank are numerous, and extend over a space of about is 
inches, within about 3 feet of the arms (showing its uniform strength, ) still they 
are very slight; and it seemed to be the general opinion that, had the 


shackle not given way, the anchor would h 
without breaking. = ave borne a much greater strain 


Rodger’s anchor did not break; the 
mitting his anchor to the test. | wn ® DAVING Given way. Mr. Mitchoson declined sub- 
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AUTERATIONS IN THE MaRnxs OF THE CHANNEL OF THE Bay OF SMYRNA. 


ae H.M.St.V. Spitfire, Smyrna, 26th August, 1852. 
Sra, —Having since my arrival at this purt on August 13, been enabled to 
examine the light off the mouth of the Hermes, upon which a beacon was 
placed in 1842, and having ascertained that it has considerably grown out by 
the depositions from that river since that time, I therefore felt It my duty as 
early as possible, to inform you of the fact for the benefit of merchants and 
captains interested in the navigation of this gulf. And to point out to them 
that the marks given ina copy of a chart of the “ Channel of the Bay of 
Smyrna,’’ by Capt. Graves and the Officers of H.M.S Beacon, which was 
then published at this port, viz. “The North end of the old Castle on Mount 
on with the South end of Lanjac Castle clears the Hermes spit,” is no 
longer true. The spit having grown out beyond those marks, i¢ ts now 
necessary to substitute the following for the former marks. 
A argc and conspicuous Tree, with a house under it, (which a to the 
South of Lanjac Castle,) on with the North end of the old Castle on Mount 
Pagus. This latter object will in consequence be more than twice its- breadth. 
open to the South of Lanjac Castle instead of touching it, as by the old! 
marks. I subjoin a sketch, to render the objects more easily recognised. 





N.B. This epit is the only one of such rapid increase as to sensibly affect the 
navigation of the Channel in a few years. But it is one of least 
where a proper look out is kept: since the reeds growing on the lips of 
river are within a cable’s length of the extremity of the spit; and the shallow 
bar is generally seen to break; or with trunks of trees aground upon it. 

‘As the other spits extend some distance from dry land, they are not 80 easily 
indicated ; the marks for them bene ree distant and indistinct. It ie, there- 
fore, the more to be regretted, that buoys formerly placed upon those spits 
by the subscription of some few merchants, have been entirely removed, 
through the apparent want of interest or care about their preservation by the 
local authorities. The consequence is, that many vessels now ground upon 
these spits; much loss of time and expense follows; which often is far more 
than would be the cost of replacing and maintaining such necessary guides to 


t commercial port. 
: Finding that aie of their entire removal is ap sap known, strangers: 
arriving at the port of Smyrna are thus often p in a diffeulty. 
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To the Editor of the “ China Mail.” 


Hongkong Harbour, 30th June, 1852. 

S1r,—Although the enclosed remarks were written during my late 
out, and were intended for the Nautical Magazine, to which I am a sub- 
scriber, and sometimes an humble contributor, yet being at a distance from the 
Editor of that valuable periodical, I hope it will not at all derogate from its 
utility, that this communication appears first in yours. 

I passed Ferro, the southernmost of the Canaries, on February 24th, 1852 
bound to Hongkong and Canton; and conceiving it a proper month, shaped 
my course east of the Cape Verde Islands, keeping in 19° 45’ W. long., 
crossing the parallel of Cape Verde on the 29th February. Now, comparing 
the present with my last voyage to India in December, 1850, I sepia | 
reason to be satisfied with the eastern route; for although a lighter trade, 
gained so much in distance, that I passed the Jat. of Cape Verde in rather less 
time than when, in December, 1860, going west of the Islands. After getti 
about 200 miles south of Cape Verde, the wind veered to E.b.S., with whi 
I was enabled to steer 8.S.W. (S.2.W. true); whereas, on my former voyage, 
with the wind from the same point, I was obliged to steer S. and S.b.E., con- 

uently close hauled, as I should have been this time, instead of all stud 
zal set on the port side. All other things equal, the fewer zigzags in a pas- 
eage the better; and supposing the winds to be as good in this track, there is 
much gained in the distance, as a ship may steer a direct course from the 
Canaries to the Equator. I have compared Horsburgh, Purdy’s Memoirs, 
tne Nautical (i.e. Horsburgh the younger) with my own limited observations, 
and cannot see why the route to the westward of the Cape Verde Islands 
should be always considered best. I had an oppercunity of convincing m 
to the contrary when on my homeward passage from Canton; November 2, 
1851, I croseed the line in 20° W., on the 15th was on the el of St. An- 
tonio, and in long. 20° W., where I had light variable winds thence to lat. 30° 
N., veering from S.W. to 8.E. Surely 1 was far enough west to have a true 
trade. 


* I would also suggest, that, for a ship outward bound in all December and 
March, and going east of the Cape Verde Islands, there is another advantage 
to be gained, viz., the course will not only take a ship straight from the Can- 
aries to the Equator, but will also enable her to cross it more to the eastward. 
Is it any advantage to do so? I should think it is, from the month of February 
to July inclusive ; first, because in these months a southerly wind prevails on 
the coast of Brazil; and second, because the further to the eastward the less 
easting to run down after losing the S.E. trade; in other words, the track is 
less circuitous to the Cape of Good Hope. There can be but one opinion as 
to the eligibility of this track in every respect save one,—the winds. Now I 
should much like to know if the notion of carrying better winds when crossing 
the line in 25° W. long. than in 18°, be correct: for I must again remind you 
that it is for information I write, and not to thrust my own opinion down 
another’s throat. If I seem to speak a /:ttle too positively, it is in order to 
provoke to sound argument on the opposite side. 

. On inquiring of others why they 0 so far west, the answer invariably is, 
that they have tried both ways. This may be, but it is not satisfactory ; for 
this simple reason, they have never tried both ways on the same day, week, 
or perhaps month, and consequently there is no proof but that at the time 
they were crossing, say in 25°, there were not equally winds in 18° W, 
longitude. Now if I were to arrive at China with a ship that had crossed 6° 
or 8° farther west than myself, and saw by her log book that it had happened 
on or about the same day, and that she had better winds, and should this be 
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corroborated by subsequent and similar proofs, I should willingly give up my 
present opinion. An immense mass of information might be obtained by 
comparing the log books of different ships on the same voyage, and at the 
same dates and different positions to state the direction and force of the winds. 
This would reduce probabilities to absolute proofs, nor would it require a very 
long -eries to arrive at the desired end. Suppose every ship were to deposit 
her log book, on arrival in England, for a limited time while she is lying in 
dock ; or, which is more practicable, if every master would take the trouble 
to write on a sheet of paper the latitude and longitude of each day, from the 
Canaries to the 10th degree of South latitude, giving the direction and force 
of the winds, and on his arrival transmit it to the publisher of the Nautical 
Magazine to be arranged in order, much might be done to set this question 
at rest. 
Leaving this to better hands, I subscribe myself at present, 
A Novicg. 

' P.S.—As example is better than precept, and as I do not desire to be 
thought too indolent to furnish my mite of information, I send you the fol- 
lowing particulars of the currents expericnced between certain limits, on my 
last voyage :— 

















_ Date. Latitude. | Longitude.| Currents in 24 Hours. Winds, &e. 
1852. 
Mar. 4} 7°02’ N.}20°19’W.)S. 66° W.17 miles {Lost N.E. trade 
5} 5 48 «(20 20) «=S.b E. 20 m. Northerly, light 
6} 433 20 20) [S. 12m. Light airs northerly 
71319 (2003 |S. 41° E.15m. E.S.E. nearly ealm 
8245 {19 20 N.71°E 35m. Variable, calm, and heavy 
rain 
- 9215 [19 06 JE. 15m. Light and variable 
10,142 {18 2@6 |E. 25m. Variable, calm 
11]042 {19 36 |W.22m. Got S.E. trade 
121.0 05 $120 51 [W.6m. 3.b.E. light , 
13) 111 ={22 06 —_|No observations Ditto 
14; 3 38 23 37 S. 36 m. S.S.E. smart 
15 6 50) «126 34_—CsS.. 67° BL m Smart breeze 
16) 8 07 2708 =(|$.17m Ditto 
17110 15 |28 11 30m Ditto 


18/112 18 {28 48 urrent almost im- S.E., S.E.b.E. 
rceptible 
19114 47. (2905 {S.S.W. 10m. S.S.E., E.S.E. 


[The remarks of our ‘ Novice” are very judicious. Old fashions are wearing 
out fast. We shall not pretend to decide the question, and content ourselves 
with adding now that it is a good principle in making a passage to lay the 
ship’s head for her port as nearly as circumstances allow But we shall be 
very glad if our readers would follow the good example of our correspondent, 
by sending to us their passages, with dates, &c., across the equator, the com- 
parisons of which would soon settle the question.—Ep. N. M. 


Drrections FOR Paoan Bay. 

The following brief sailing directions for Paloan Bay, by Captain Bate, 
have been kindly sent to us. The knowledge that water is to be obtalned there, 
and good shelter during the N.E. monsoon, may prove of service to the navi- 
gation of those seas :— . 8 
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Paloan Bay (Island of Mindoro). 

Mindoro Island is in latitude 13° 25’ N., longitude 120° 2U’ E., and affords 
excellent shelter in the N.E. monsoon. It is also a convenient place for vessels 
to obtain supplies wher passing through the Mindoro Strait. 

The Bay lies S.S.E. of Point Calivité ; it is four miles wide at the entrance, 
of a semi-circular form, running back three miles in a northerly direction. 

There are no dangers in the Bay. Reefs, dry at low water, extend a quarter 
of a mile from eithnr point, at the entrance having deep water close to them. 
The soundings at the entrance are from 45 to 50 fathoms, half a mile to the 
southward of which they increase to 200 fathoms. 

The best anchorage is in the N.E. extremity of the Bay in 14 fathoms, (to 
which the water suddenty shoals from 20 fathoms,) a mile from the beach, and 
West from a small iso'ated head upon which a hut is erected. There isa 
black rock close to it standing a few yrds in front of a sandy beach, which shows 
in good relief. . 

A small river disembogues immediately on the north side of the cliff, where 
good water con be obtained with facility. The coral projects half a mile from 
the entrance of the river, and has 10 and 12 fathoms close to its edge. 

Care must be taken when beating into the Bay, for the squalls come 
violently off the hiyh land, are very sudden, and at night do not give the least 
warning. 

The bottom consists of a black tenacious mud, from which it is difficult to 
extricate the anchor after it has been down a few days.— China Mail, June 24. 





PaciFio IsLanps AND DaNGERS. 


The pages of this work contain a very considerable accumulation of this 
kind of information relative to the Pacific. We add the following, leaving 
the discussion of its merits by comparison with other authorities for the present, 
bet which will all be found embodied in the best of charts hereaiter. 


New Balista Island - - 18°14'N 113°14W 
Barber’s Island - - 8 4 170 0 
Shoal - - - 14 44 170 30 
Shoal- - - 16 30 163 54 
Shoal] - - - 6 36 166 0 
A Bank - - 26 0 173 24 
(In the S.E. part plenty of fish, turtle, and seal.) 
Island - - - 19 46 115 0 
Island - - 24 40 168 0 
Hennis Island - - 27 46 175 0 
Island ~ - 28 36 171 42 
Island - - - 17 35 136 0 


(Marquesas Islands, N.E. by N. from O’Paro Island lies a shoal with from 
five to fifteen fathoms, discovered by S. D. Morris, barque Fortune. The 
native name of the Island is Napped.) 


Paltron’s Island - - 10 23 165 23 

Cooper’s Island - - 25 48 131 35 

Sapron’s Island . - - 26 2 173 35 

Starbuck’s Island = + - 640° 156 55 

New Nantuckets - O11 176 20 
(With a reef ten miles.) 
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Island e = 
etre Island - - 

ashington Island - 
Reef 


Sade of Islands - 


Heel = Ialands - 


ere 
Thomas Diskasr Reef 


(Two cables’ length, discovered at 4h., a.m., blowing a S.F. 
gomg nine suave my escaped shipwreck. —Sydney Herald. 
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0 42 
3 48 


16 49 


31 68 


20 0 
10 26 
5 30 
4 43 
51 61 
21 82 


- 1 18 169 45 

OnE Islands - - 23 58 131 5 

Island- - = 18 0 160 0 

Bhenix - - - 385 171 89 

Bernie Island - - 3 9 171 18 

Boulcot Island - - 247 171 46 

Charlotte Island - ° 4 20 171 56 

(Eighteen miles S.E. Sy ea lies a small low island ; 
about weet from it, at four miles’ distance, les a dangerous reef, two capes? 
length E.b.N. from Roberts Island.) , 

Reef near the Equator - - 150 0 

Favourite Reef - 23 36 179 11 

Island 15 35 175 238 

*Ieland discovered by « French ship 21 89 188 82 

“Aurora Island 52 82 41 18 
Mitchel’s Group - - 7 9S 179 47E 

Reef 26 6 160 0 

(No eodaad: ee as high.) 

Reef = - - 23 48 164 14 

Sepper - - 67 177 40 

Steback Gh Grou + ae - Equator 178 30 

Greg 8 Islan - - 7 80 178 46 

1 67 174 30 

Drummond Island, Nautilus Shoals 174 50 

Chases Island = - - 2 26 176 0 

Greenwich Island - - 1 6 154 80 

A small Island - 2 8 50 165 46 

A small Island 2 - 315 164 41 

(Sydnese, thirty-five miles to the eastward of its position on the chart.) 

Pickerton Reef - 18 84 =: 1164 82 

Cumberland Reef = - 2820 100 0 

Favourites Reef - - 23 46 164 12 

*Foster Tyans Shoal - - 381 56 160 0 

*Rapid’s Reef - - 21 40 174 40 

(On the chart in lat. 21 66, long. 175 26.) 
*Underwood’s Reef - - 1542 175 18 
*Ship Mucalo Reef - 1810 175 0 


176 20 
159 39 
159 89 
160 40 


112 2% W 
169 30 


179 0 
175 0 
174 40 
164 42 
168 54 
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*Marex Reef - - 8 2 165 82 
*Avan Island = - ° 2332 162 52 
*Ploughboy Island - - 830 176 2 

(Surrounded by a reef eight or nine miles off shore.) 
“Sarah Scott - - 10 45 168 12 


sg Islands - - 145 ON 179 18E 
Reef - Z “ Pl 0 179 24 
Island - - - 31 0 144 24 
Talnad 


- - 29 36 143 O 
Ieland - - - 80 0 143 O 
Teland - - 3! 0 155 0 
Island “ ‘ - 19 6 163'38 
Island - - 165 838 
Darkers Island - - 22 24 163 5 
Reef - - - 17 6 159 14 


(In lat. 20° 30’ N., long. 152° 30’ E.., lies a emall sandy bank, with heavy 
breakers, N.E.b.E. of Nioaheva.) 


A group of Islands - - 2% 6 145 44 
(Lies a shoal, with from five to fifteen fathoms.) 

TIalands - - 19 31 168 36 

Maseachusetts Island - - 222% 177 6& 


(A small rock S.S.W. about ten milcs.) 


ce Island - - 20 6 181 54 
64 pene g - - 86 2% es 30 
Grangers - - 13 58 46 14 
Reef : ™ - 8130 154 0 
Farnham Island - - 14 46 169 18 
*Kound Killy Harbour - 652 158 24 


The harbour of Ascensiun being very indefinitely laid down, and a t 
fae exceptions, extends to the north-east of the Island forty miles feng. 
* Reef 80 miles long - - 721 166 30 
aa ag the ship Isadel/a was lost upon, bound to Manila, observed on 
the reef.) 


*Grimes Island, ship Jean - 916 145 43 
(Six miles in circumference.) 
(Mumfords Shoal, eighteen miles 8.b.W.3W. from Vetthone Island.) 
*Lyrus Reef- - - 848 111 40 


- - 7 38 112 0 
*Bank (least water, 7 fathoms) - 7 42 111 78 


Thr Mercantrie Navy List.—We are glad to see a continuation of this 
little book, “by authority,” as we should be to see any work calculated to 
raise the character of our valuable merchant seamen. It abounds with all that 
information which belongs to such a work relating to Shipping Masters, Cer- 
tificates, Masters and Mates, Pilots, Steam Vessels, &c., official notices and 
shipping returns. We think, however, that the publishers do wrong in placing 
so high a price on it as double that of Mr. Murray’s. 
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INSTITUTION FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SarLors’ Homes, DeEsti- 
TUTE Saitors’ ASyYLuMs, AND ASYLUMS FOR AGED SEAMEN, at 
the Principal Sea-ports in the United Kingdom and Colonies. 


~ Weare happy to find that an Institution under the above title is, at last, 
ie and already commenced its operations at 35, Craven Street, 
Strand. 

Among the list of its Patrons we meet with the names of many of our most 
leading men in the Naval and Mercantile world; men who have always ren- 
dered themselves conspicuous for their hearty and energetic advocacy of the 
Sailor’s Interests, on every occasion that has offered. On such a one as this, 
therefore, we are not surprised to find them mustering so daha as do 
in a cause that has materially, essentially, and solely at heart, the our 
seamen. 

The necessity of Sailors’ Homes has been.so often set forth in this Journal, 
in the narratives it has from time given of their progress, nuder the fosteri 
hand of Capt. W. Hall, R.N,, that we can scarcely add anything new on the 
subject, except that the experience resulting from the successful working of 
thirteen Homes (for every ove of which we are indebted to the exertions of 
the ig Captain) has reduced into a practical fact, whatever we may or 
could have speculatively said in their favour. Our object, therefore, in 
calling the attention of our readers to this subject now, is not again to point out 
to them the necessity of these Homes, but simply to urge upon them to give 
them, through thie Institation, every support in their power. 

If the claims the sailor has upon us for past services be not enough to incite 
us to the adoption of active measures for his social improvement, and the pro- 
motion of his comforts, let our dread of what the fature may have in store for 
us, if our seamen are found wanting in the hour of danger, stir us up. 

remarks are put forth in no desire to create unnecessary alarm, as 
the following fact will attest. 

A Committee on Manning the Navy, consisting of some of the most able 
and Seale Seri Officers of the Service, has been sitting at the Admiralty 
for several weeks past, and has, as yet, devised no measures for recruiting the 
Service. The conclusion this fact must lead to, and a fearful conclusion it is 
for a maritime country like our Island Home, is that the Sailor is scarce. 

It is not our Lea orks here, to trace this result to its host of causes; one cause 
is sufficient for us, being sufficiently simple to be within the comprehension of 
all, and that is our total indifference about the Sailor. The little or no pro- 
tection we give him against seaport plunder; our Brose desertion of him when 
rendered destitute by sickness or other causes; the little or no provision we 
make for him in his old ae 

These observations apply with icular force to the seamen of the Mer- 
cantile Marine. Let, therefore, those who are most interested in the welfare 
of these men, those who are most indebted to their exertions, our merchants 
and our shipowners, come forward and assist in the establishment of a Home 
at each of their seaports. With such an Institution as the one before us to 
back up their exertions, to suggest to them the way to go about the good 
work, in a word to do the work for them, in a practical business like manner, 
there can be no longer any excuse for their apathy and indifference as to the 
comforts of their seamen. - 

As we are well aware of the truth of the old e, that what is every 
body’s business is nobody’s business, and that though every.one may recog- 
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nise the necessity of these Homes, yet if some single person does not make the 
first movement in the cause, no progress or advancement can gages be 
made, we earnestly recommend to every reader of this article, who may be 
a resident of a seaport, who may admit the importance of the cause here ad- 
vocated, and who may be desirous of having such an establishment in his own 
seaport, to place himself in immediate communication with the Institution. 
And here we cannot do better, in order to show him the nature of the aseist- 
ance that will be afforded him, than make the following extract from the 
Pp tus iesued by the Institution :— 

‘It is proposed by this Institution to extend the benefit of these Homzs, 
es well as of ASYLUMS8 FOR DESTITUTE SEAMEN, to the principal Seaports 
in the United Kingdom and Colonies. 

First,—By agitating the subject at each Port. 

Secondly,—By promoting and encouraging the formation of Local Com- 


mittees. 
Thirdly,—By affording every information to such Committees for their 
guidance as to expense, regulations to be adopted, &c., &c. 
Fourthly,— By heading such Subscription Lists as may be opened at each 
Port, with such donations as the funds of the Institution may admit of. 

‘¢ And here it is confidently hoped that the National importance of the cause 
advocated—the urgent necessity there exists for ameliorating the condition of 
the Sailor on shore—the high and well-earned popular favour in which his 
character is held by 23 classes of the community,—and the general sympathy 
which everything that concerns his interests must therefore command, wil, by 
placing sufficient po es at the disposal of the INsriruTION, secure to the 
country the successful achievement of these great objects.’’ 

In conclusion, should there be any persons who are still sceptical as to the 
advantages of these Homes, for we knoe full well that every attempt at social 
paprorements as it necessarily implies an innovation upon old-established 
habits and customs, has a host of obstacles to contend with from ignorance or 
prejudice,—to such, we repeat, who are still sceptical, we strongly reeommend 
the perusal of Mr. Montague Gore’s able and pp pe pamphlet on Sailors’ 
Homes, together with the practical, business-like sketch of their origin and 
ha ge in this country, by Captain Hall. These no doubt may be had on 
application at the office of the institution. 


PRESERVATION OF THE Contract Steam Packer Deg From LIGHTNING. 
Copy of a Letter from the Admiralty Agent to Captain Austin, RN., 
Superintendent of Packets. . 

Southampton, 2Ist June, 1852. 
Si1rx,—I deem it my duty to report to you, that when I was on board the 

Dee as Admiralty Agent, at the Havana, on the 17th of April last, a very 

heavy storm of thunder, lightning, hail and rain came on just as ‘we entered 

the port and moored alongside of the Coal Quay. I was delayed for more 
than an hour in landing H.M. mails, and during the gale the lightning struck 
the spindle on the mizen royal-mast, and bent it slightly, descended harmlessly 
down the conductors of Sir Snow Harris's invention, and at the same instant 
of time shivered the spanker boom of the Fernando Catolico, Spanish packet 
steamer, anchored close athwart our stern. 

Some of the passengers, who were sitting with me under the deck and before. 
the mizen-mast at the moment of the shock, expressed great alarm at the 
instant; its violence was sensibly felt. The lightning was seen by those on 
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the quarter-deck to quiver in a zig-zag form along the chain ridge ropes of the 
awning, but did no damage. 
(Signed) | I have the honour to be, ; 
W. M. NeweEnuaawn, Lieut. R'N. 
[We are informed that several persons on board the Spanish packet were 
dangerously hurt-— Ep. | 
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September, 1853.—Mean height of the barometer = 99°914 inches; mean temperature = 56:9 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have been obliged to reserve several communications this month which 
shall appear in our next, as well as some important notices of new worka, &c., 
and among them a neat method of deducing the Meridian Altitude, from two 
altitudes obeerved near the meridian, just published by the Hydrographic 
office. 
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Harsours oF New ZEALAND, 1851,—CHARACTER OF NAaTIVES.— 
| Extract from a Letter of an Officer. 


When at the Bay of Islands in December, 1851, Waka, the most 
influential chief in New Zealand, was at Hokianga endeavouring to 
quiet a dispute which had risen between two parties of natives, and 
was likely to end in disturbance, which I have since heard took place; 
they made use of their arms, and lives were lost, amongst whom was 
the chief Rippa, who had distinguished himself in the year 1846, 
when supporting the government against the rebel chiefs. The troops 
quartered at the Whapoo above Karorarika in the Bay of Islands, are 
a detachment of the 58th regt., consisting of 143 men. The town of 
Karorarika appears to be much reduced in importance since the dis- 
turbance which took place in 1845, when the flagstaff was cut down 
by the chief John Heke, and still remains prostrate upon the hill; the. 
number of its present inhabitants is about 400 souls. Mr. Clendon is 
here the chief police magistrate. There is no clergyman of the Church of 
England here; the Missionary settlement at Palica is broken up, and 
@ considerable portion of the natives desire that no English settlement 
shall be made upon that side of the harbour, whilst Waka with others 
are anxious for settlements to be made in various places both there and 
in the Keri Keri. Those natives who were slaves taken by the chiefs 
in the native wars with the tribes in the southern parts of New Zealand, 
are now returning to their homes in great numbers, in consequence of 
the chiefs and tribes who held them in captivity having, ee the 
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influence and spread of Christianity, in a great degree relaxed their 
claims upon them. 

The town of Auckland I found greatly increased, and exceedingly 
improved in all respects, since last I saw it in January 1846. The 
face of the country has also changed its character; the original fern 
woods and scrub which covered the surface of the ground having given 
way to extensive cultivations of potatoes, wheat, and other grain in 
regular enclosures. The quantity of land at present under eultivation 
round Auckland, within a radius of ten miles, is 7,000 acres, and will 
shortly be increased to 10,000. 

The extraordinary improvement in the condition of the natives is, 
I believe, greater than that which has been produced upon the coun- 
try ; none are to be seen in the native mat, and very few in the blan- 
ket; all wear European clothing, and many are well dressed: they 
have taken to labour, and have learnt various trades, and are good 
workmen, and make good seamen. ‘There are in the coasting trade in 
the northern part of the colony in New Zealand, 45 vessels exclusively 
the property of natives; of these 30 are schooners and 15 cutters; 
they amount to 594 tons, the largest being 25 and the smallest 9 tons 
burthen ; these vessels are owned by thirty individuals, who are sole 
proprietors, and four who are part owners in company with others: 
two individuals possess three vessels, four two, the rest one each, ex- 
cept one native, who, besides a part ownership in three vessels, is the 
sole owner of a fourth: five other schooners and a cutter are now 
building, and between the Ist of April and the 3lst December, 1851, 
the sum of £985 has been advanced on loan to natives in the northern 
province, to enable them to purchase vessels. The trade in which 
they are engaged consists of flour, wheat, flax, potatoes, kauri gum, 
fire wood, spars, timber, cattle, horses, pigs, poultry, &c., which they 
carry from thcir various settlements to the principal European ports in 
their vicinity. . 

Between the Ist of April and the 8let of December, 1851, the: 
amount of money advanced on loan to eight natives, has been £985 ; 
of which the largest sum is £300, and the smallest £10: the 
sum was repaid in four months in three instalments of £285, £5, and 
£10; the total amount repaid is £353, leaving £632 still due. In 
these transactions it has been found that the natives are deserving of 
the greatest confidence. In the Savings’ Bank at Wellington, the 
sum of £735 11s. 1d.,is deposited by twenty-six individual aborigines. 

Such confidence as is placed in the Government of New Zealand 
by the natives, and the advantages which they derive from their com- 
munication with Europeans, of which they are fully sensible, will 
doubtless be the strongest security against any further disturbance of 
the peace which now exists between the races. 

With respect to the number of vessels which have arrived at Auck- 
land during the year 1851, six have arrived from London, forty from 
Sydney, two from Wellington, and four from Port Victoria. Of 
coasters 472 have been entered inwards at the Custom House at. 
Auckland, and 483 have been entered outwards, during the year 1851. 
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At Nelson no preat improvement is pcroeptible in the town, but the 
increased cultivation of the neighbouring districts, and the advantages 
derived from it, are net exceeded in any part of New Zealand. 

The Waitoe, which Major Richmond was desirous that I should 
see, is a bay near the bottom of Queen Charlotte Sound. It is most 
conveniently situated for a settlement, having a large extent of level 
land in its vicinity, and abundance of fresh water, which flows from 
two rivers. It is surrounded by high land, and well sheltered, as is 
every bay contained in this magnificent harbour. The land is most 
productive ; its vicinity to the Wairou plains is the principal reason 
for this particular spot being selected for the formation of a settlement. 
When the increase of emigration sends greater numbers to settle in 
this country, other places will be found with greater advantages at- 
tending them ; such, I think, is the bay forming the head of the sound, 
from which to the Pelorus River a man can walk in half an hour. 
There is a great extent of level land between, heavily timbered, which 
shows the richness of the soil. Here may be an important line of 
communication between Nelson, Cloudy Bay, the Waitoe, and the 
plaihs adjacent, and the Tary Channel offers the shortest communica- 
tion with Wellington. Coal is found in Massacre Bay, near Nelson ; 
and the use of steam will bring the settlements already formed into 
elose communication, as well as others, for which there is ample space, 
‘when the time comes to make use of it. In Queen Charlotte Sound 
there are many convenient anchorages; the water is for the most part 
deep; and like all parts of Cook Straits and New Zealand in general, 
strong breezes, with sudden and violent squalls, are to be expected. 

Port Victoria, upon the north side of Banks Peninsula, is not a 
good harbour, being open to the north-east ; the wind, however, seldom 
blows home: the principal danger there is to be expected from the 
violent gales which blow from the S.W. over the low land and directly 
into the anchorage off the town, which small vessels seldom escape: 
the wrecks of two vessels driven on shore by these gales were 
upon the beach at the time of our visit to the place. The only 
communication between this port and the Canterbury plains and 
Christchurch, is by a river, which has a dangerous bar at its mouth, 
not passable at any time with the wind at north-east, and practicable 
only for small vessels ; the entrance to the river is outside the heads of 
Port Victoria. There is a road over the mountain ridge behind the 
settlement, which can be used only by persons on foot or horseback. 
A road has been begun along the face of the hill which overlooks the 
port, but it has not been completed for want of funds. The difficulty 
of communication between the port and the plains, and the transporta- 
tion of produce, with the insecurity of the harbour, and transhipment 
of cargoes being necessary, are the great objections to this settlement ; 
to which may now be added, the great difficulty of obtaining stock, in 
consequence of the people engaged in that trade having left their ves- 
sels and gone in search of gold. Coal has lately been discovered of 
good quality at the foot of the mountain bordering upon the plain, 
which is an event of great importance. It is generally believed by 
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" settlers at that place, that wool will be the only produce at this settle- 
ment, and that agriculture cannot be carried on to any advantage. 

Port Levy, from its want of shelter, cannot be a place of great im- 
portance; but when Akaroa becomes a place of greater resort, the 
head of Pigeon Bay may be the site of a useful settlement, the land 
fit for such purpose being abundant and well watered, the port being 
sheltered to some extent, the north wind to which it is open never 
blowing home, the distance to the head of the harbour of Akaroa being 
eight miles, and to the present settlement there six miles further over- 
land, upon which there will be no difficulty in making roads; the 
space between them is at present densely covered with valuable 
timber. 

At Akaroa very little improvement or alteration of any sort appears 
to have been made. Lieut.-Col. Campbell, the Chief Commissioner 
for Crown Lands, informed me that coal had been reported to him as 
existing on the west side of the harbour, a seam of it having been dis- 
covered in a stream near a native settlement by a European. I caused 
a search to be made in this stream for a considerable distance above 
the pah, but without success. The Chief Commissioner also informed 
me that he had found a route upon which a road might be made from 
French Bay, which is near the head of the harbour of Akaroa, to the 
Canterbury plains, the total distance of which would be 27 miles; 18 
could be over level ground, and the estimated rise in the remainder 
will be one foot in fourteen. The expense of this road is estimated 
by Col. Campbell at £30,000: for a like sum the road from Port Vic- 
toria to Christchurch can be made available. If such a road is prac- 
ticable, the harbour of Akaroa will probably rise to the importance it 
deserves. 

The greater part of the Canterbury block lies to the southward of 
Banks Peninsula, the population of which settlement is so small in 
comparison with the extent of land for occupation, that for a consi« 
derable space of time it can only be applied to sheep farming. 

In consequence of the rivers which traverse these plains, (flowm 
from the snowy mountains bounding this track of land upon the west, 
a line of road is impracticable. The produce must necessarily be con- 
veyed by water from the mouths of the rivers to the nearest harbour 
for final shipment, which harbour is Akaroa, the only good one on this 
coast, being locked perfectly secure, and from its prominent position 
on the coast affording every facility of ingress and egress. At present 
the number of Europeans settled in Akaroa and its vicinity are 297 
males and 162 females; of natives, 79 males and 45 females. The 
land fenced in and cultivated belonging to the former is 200 acres, and 
to the latter 118 acres. 7 

Lieut.-Col Campbell informed me also that there were thoughts of 
forming a settlement at Timaru, a place upon the coast south of the 
Canterbury settlement, and between Akaroa and Otago, in lat. 44° 
30’ S., and long. 171° 20’ E., for the purpose of shipping the produce 
of the plains in that district. I was unable to visit the proposed an- 
chorage, but from the nature of the coast in general, I should think it 
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highly objectionable. The water is shoal to a considerable distance 
from the land, which is so low and level that it is not seen until close 
upon it, the eye being deceived by the high land in the back ground, 
which rises behind the plains. The weather is also so unsettled, that 
it is absolutely necessary to keep a sufficient offing, the place being at 
the bottom of a deep bight, it may be found difficult to get out of it 
with the wind strong on shore: whale ships have resorted to this 
roadstead upon urgent cases of necessity; but they carefully avoid 
the coast under any other circumstances. While we were on that 
coast, it was calm at noon, and the weather fine, without the slightest 
indication of a change, except that shown by the barometer, which 
had fallen; by 8 p.m. the ship was reduced to close reefed fore and 
main topsails, the mizen being handed; the wind was off shore. It is 
remarkable that the available land in New Zealand is generally with- 
out a harbour; and where shelter is afforded, the land in the neigh- 
bourhood of it is mountainous and unavailable. 

At Port Ross, in the Auckland Group of Islands, the soil (if such 
the peat may be called which covers the rock) produces little more 
than stunted trees and shrubs, amongst the roots of which there is 
grass, upon which sheep and oxen thrive. The climate is unfavour- 
able to cultivation of grain or food, and the establishment at present 
upon the Island is to be removed. It is a place fit for no useful pur- 
pose of settlement, the climate being so wet and boisterous that not 
more than two days out of the seven composing the week can be ap- 
plied to labour out of doors. 


Pircarrn I[sianp. 


The Pitcairn Islanders must ever continue a source of concern and 
interest to this country, and particularly so at the present time when 
they appear to be growing too numerous for the land of their fathers. 
In our number of February last will be found an interesting report of 
them by Mr. Dillon, R.N., and in that month when they were visited 
by Captain Wellesley, in H.M.S. Daedalus, he said :— 

“I found, as heretofore, the utmost harmony and good feeling 
existing among these interesting people; there were no complaints 
made or difficulties requiring adjustment, but the whole community 
seem aetuated by the desire to merit a continuance of the sympathy 
and regard which has been shown to them. Their attachment to Her 
Majesty the Queen is unbounded. At the close of the year 185], 
the population consisted of 166, viz.: 85 males and 81 females, in 22 
married families; 46 children between the ages of 6 and 14 attend 
school. In 1851, the marriages were 3; births, 12; deaths 2. 

The resources of the Island appear to be at present sufficient for 
them, as enough produce is annually raised to enable them, after sup- 
plying their own wants, to obtain clothing and other necessaries from 
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ships callmg there for refreshments; bat the population increases 80 
rapidly that im the course of a few years some steps must be taken to 
provide for their increased requirements, as all the land available for 
cultivation is even now devoted for that p 

The following further report results from the visit of Rea-Admiral 
Moresby, the Commander-in-Chief on the South American Station, 
who, with his whole officers and crew, appears to have been highly 
gratified at the state of primitive innocence, and consequent happiness, 
in which he found the islanders. 

The following is the Admiral’s report :— 

Portland, at sea, lat. 25° 25’ S., ‘loa: 126° 29 W., 
August 12th, 1852. 

Sir ,—Contimuing the report of my proceedings from the 27th ult., 
as detailed m my letter No. 71, I request you will inform the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty that after passing over the position 
assigned to Incarnation Island without seeing it we made Pitcairn 
Island on the morning of the 7th inst. 

Early on Sunday, the 8th, I landed. From this time to the period 
of our departare, on the 11th, I remained on shore, and a constant 
intercourse was kept up with the Portland. 

It is impossible to do justice to the spirit of order and decency that 
animates the whole community, whose number amounts to 170, stri 
brought up in the protestant faith, according to the established feria 
ef England, by Mr. Nobbs, their pastor and surgeon, who has for 
twenty-four years zealously and successfully, by precept and example, 
raised them to a state of the highest moral conduct and feeling. 

Of fruits and edible roots they have at present abundance, which 
they exchange with the whalers for clothing, oil, medicine, and other 
necessaries; but the crops on the tillage ground begin to deteriorate, 
landslips occur with each succeeding storm; and the declivities of the 
hills, when denuded, are laid bare by the periodical rains. Their diet 
consists of yame, sweet potatoes, and breadfruit. A small quantity 
of fish is occasionally caught. Their pigs supply annually upon an 
average about 5O0lb. of meat to each individual; and they have a few 
goats and fowls. Their want of clothing and other absolute neces- 
saries is very preasing, and I am satisfied that the time has arrived 
when preparation, at least, must be made for the future, seven or eight 
years being the utmost that can be looked forward to for a continuance 
of their present means of support. The summary of the year 1861 
gives—births, 12; deaths, 2; marriages, 3. On their return from 
Tahiti they numbered about: 60, of whom there were married 13 
couple: the rest from the age of 16 to infancy. 

Mr. Nobbs was anxious to avail himself of my offer to convey him 
to Valparaiso, and thence enable him to phoceedy to England, for the 
purpose of obtaining ordination. At a general meeting of the inhabi- 
tants their consent was given, provided I would leave the chaplain of 
the Portland until Mr. Nobbs returned ; the advantage is so obvious 
that I feel confident their lordships will approve my consenting. 
From the anxiety which has been expressed by high authorities of 
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the church for Mr. Nobb’s ordination, I anticipate that it will be ef- 
fected with so little delay that he will be enabled to return to Val- 
paraiso by the middle of January. I enclose a copy of the memo- 
randum given to the Rev. Mr. Holman. : 

I was unable to comply strictly with the list of articles which ther 
lordships authorised me to give the islanders. I enclose a list of what 
was supplied ; they were greatly wanted and gratefully received. The 
crew of the Portland also requested permission to give a portion of 
their allowance, and also that they might be allowed to send them s 
whale boat, with other stores from Valparaiso. 

Captain Chads and the officers were most generous. I was fortu- 

nate in procuring at Boroborsa a young bull and heifer, also a ram, 
accidents having befallen the ones previously sent. The packet of 
seeds forwarded in their lordships’ letter, No. 132, of the 4th of De- 
eember, 1851, was duly delivered. 
_ Should any unfortunate circumstance prevent the periodical visits 
of the whale ships, they would be left entirely to the charitable con- 
sideration of her Majesty’s government. The crews of the whale 
ships have invariably conducted themselves with marked propriety. 
They take their turn of leave on shore, and their sick are received 
and nursed with the greatest care. ; 

The Adeline Gibbs, American wheler, Mr. Weeks, master, was 
there during our visit. Mr. and Mrs. Weeks were living ashore. It 
would be a happy circumstance if a person like her could be found to 
reside among them. 

I forward a continuation of their journal sinee that published by 
Mr. Brodie; a very correct statemenl, which renders unnecessary any 
further remarks. 

I have, &c., 
FarrFaAx Moressy. : 
ra Rear-Admiral and Commander-in-Chief. 





Continuation of the Register of Pitcairn’s Island from that published 
: in the work of Mr. W. Brodie. 


1850.—lst January.—Arthur Quintal, Jun. elected Magistrate; 
Thursday,O. Christian and Edward Quintal, Councillors. 

6th January.—Robert Young born. 

23rd January.—This. day was observed as the anniversary of the 
settlement of the colony sixty years since: one survivor of that strange 
event and its sanguinary results witnessed the celebration. 

At daylight onesof the Bounty’s guns was discharged, and wakened 
the sleeping echoes and the more drowsy of the inhabitants; at 10 
o'clock Divine Service was performed. After the sermon the various 
letters received from the British Government. and private friends were 
read from the pulpit and commented upon. At 12 a number of mus- 
keteers assembled under the flagstaff and fired a volley in honour of 
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the day. After dinner the community, males and females, assembled 
in front of the church, where the British flag was flying, and gave 
three cheers for Queen Victoria, three for the Government at home, 
three for the Magistrates hero, three for absent friends, three for the 
ladies, and three for the community in general ; amid the firing of 
muskets and the ringing of the bell. At sunset the gun of the Bounty 
was fired, and the day closed in harmony and peace. Much, very 
much, have we to be grateful for, both to God and man. It is voted 
that an annual celebration be observed. 

24th March.—Daniel M‘Coy and Lydia Young married. 

20th April.—Charles Carleton Vieder Young born. 

2nd. June.—John Pitcairns Elford, native of Adelaide, New South 
Wales, baptised. 

15th June.—Julia Christian died of dysentery. 

15th July.—Susannah, a native of Tahiti, and last survivor of the 
Bounty, died from the prevailing epidemic and the exhaustion of old 
age combined. 

18th September.— Robert Charles Grant Young born. 

_ 27th September.—Mrs. Eliza C. Palmer, wife of George Palmer of 
_ Nantucket, died of consumption. 

23rd September.—Edward Quintal (2nd) fell from the precipice 
upon the rocks below and badly fractured his leg. 

24th December.—Charles William Grant born, son of the master of 
a whaler. 

Summary of the year 1850.—Number of Births 4; Deaths 3; 
Marriage 1. Number of Inhabitants 156: Males 79, Females 76. 
Number of Ships touching here 47: American 29, English 17, Han- 
overian 1. 

1851.—1st January.—Thursday O. Christian elected Chief Magis- 
trate ; John Buffett, Jun., and Thomas Buffett, Councillors. 

8th January.—Mary Anne M‘Coy born. mn 

21st January.—Frances Adelaide Quintal born. 

23rd January.—Observed the anniversary of the settlement of the 
colony. ~ 
d David Buffett and Martha Young married. | 

15th March.—By the accidental discharge of a fowling-piece, in a 
whale boat that was out fishing, three persons, viz., Abraham Quin- 
tal, John Buffett, and Fletcher Nobbs, were seriously injured. . 

30th March.—Anna Rose Christian died, aged three years. 

27th April.—Mary Isabel Adams born. 

13th July.—F airfax Moresby Quintal born. 

5th August.—Joseph A. M. Buffett born. 

10th August.—Jacob Christian and Nancy Quintal married. 

16th August.—Twelve of the inhabitants sailed in the Joseph Meigs 
for the purpose of visiting Elizabeth Island. On their arrival at the 
island they discovered a human skeleton; and as nothing could be 
found that may lead to discover who this unfortunate individual was, 
it must ever remain a mystery. 

5th September.—Thomas A. Buffett born. 
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15th September.—Julia E. .Quintal born. 

28th October.—William Ward Dillon Adams born. 

5th November.—Sarah Clara Quintal born. 

Sth November.—Julia Anna Christian born. 

11th November.—Thirty-eight of the inhabitants sailed in the ship- 
Sharon of Fairhaven, for the purpose of visiting Elizabeth Island.. 
On Friday the 14th, after a boisterous passage of three days, they 
landed upon Elizabeth Island, when they immediately set about wood- 
ing the ship and exploring the country, which is evidently of coral 
formation ; the soil is very scanty and totally unfit for cultivation. 
Various specimens of marine shells are scattered all over the surface of 
the island, which, in combination with the thickly scattered pieces of 
coral, renders travelling both difficult and dangerous. Water is found 
in the north-west part of the island slowly dripping from the roof of 
@ cave, which cannot be reached without the aid of ropes. The island’ 
rises about 60 feet above the level of thesea. Eight human skeletons 
were also found upon the island lying in caves. ‘They were doubtless 
the remains of some unfortunate shipwrecked seamen, as several pieces 
of a wreck were found upon the shore. 

27th November.—Sarah Adams died from a disease of the spine, 
aged 55 years. 

13th December.—Benjamin S. Young born. 

25th December.—Philip M‘Coy and Sarah Quintal, Benjamin Buf- 
fett and Eliza Quintal married. 

Summary of the year 1851.—Number of Births 12; Deaths 2; 
Marriages 3. Number of the inhabitants 166; 81 females and 85 
males. Number of Ships touching here this year 24; American 18; 
English 6. A small amount of sickness among the inhabitants this. 


year. 

1852.—2nd January.—Abraham B. Quintal elected Chief Magis-. 
wate. Frederic Young and David Buffett, Councillors. 

7th January.—At about lh. p.M., intelligence was brought to the 
village that Robert, a native of one of the Society Islands, and who 
was left here sick from the American whale ship Balaena, was washed 
from off the rocks by the surf; those who were at hand when the 
news was told, immediately hastened to the place to learn the truth of 
the statement; upon arriving there, and not seeing anything of him, 
search was made along the rocks; this also proving unsuccessful, some 
of the men went in their-canoes to search for him outside of the rocks. 
A few minutes after the canoes were: launched, his hat was found some 
thirty or forty yards from the rocks: being convinced from this that 
the man was drowned, the search was continued with renewed vigour; 
and about an hour after his body was seen lying at the bottom, in 
about seven fathoms of water, and about twenty yards from where he 
was washed off. The men succeeded in recovering the body, which 
was interred the same evening. It was but justice to the memory of 
this poor man to add, that his good and quiet behaviour while among 
us, had gained for him the esteem and goodwill of all upon the island, 
and that his untimely end is deeply regretted by the whole community. 
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29th January.—At break of day a ship was reported close in with 
the shore; all who had turned out of their beds hastened to the edge 
of the precipice to ascertain the truth of the statement; scarcely had 
they done so, when, from the heraldic bearing of her colours, she was 
by the teacher pronounced to be a man-of-war: the whale boat was 
immediately manned, and in the course of a few hours she returned 
on shore, bringing with them Captain Wellesley and others of the 
officers of H.M.S. Dedalus, from the Sandwich Islands, vid Tahiti, 
bound to Valparaiso. Captain Wellesley and his officers remained on 
shore all night, and returned on board the following morning, when a 
fresh party landed from the ship. Captain Wellesley and his officers 
were pleased to express their approbation of what they saw upon the 
island; and have, by the urbanity of their conduct during the few 
hours they were with us, gained the goodwill and esteem of all the 
inhabitants. 

3lst January.—At half past seven this morning, Captain Wellesley 
and his officers returned on board, and the Dedalus left here for Val- 
paraiso, bearing the good wishes of the island. 

30th January.—Emily W. Christian born. 

7th March.—David R. B. Young born. 

14th March.—David R. B. Young died, aged seven days. 

5th April.—Fletcher Christian died, after a lingering illness of 
many months duration, aged 40 years. As a member of the com- 
munity, the conduct of Fletcher Christian was ever worthy of imita- 
tion ; suffice it to say, that his many amiable and agreeable qualities 
will eause his memory long to be cherished by those he has left 
behind. 

13th June.—John F. Young born. 


VoyraceE or H.M.S. “Catrypso,” Caprain WorRTH, TO THE PaciFic. 
Continued from p. 544. 


On the 2nd June, at 11h. 30m. a.m., I sailed from Apia for the 
Fejee Islands, with the usual trade wind, shaping a course to round 
the next island of Savaii to the westward, and then to the south-west- 
ward ; the weather from the 2nd to the 5th was squally, and the wind 
strong, aecompanied with heavy rain and a high sea, causing the ship 
to pitch and roll heavily, the wind being from E.S.E., the therm. 
ranging from 77° to 82°, and bar. from 30:10 to 30°30. In sailing 
into the Fejee group I had determined, in consequence of the imperfect 
knowledge that existed respecting them, and the innumerable dangers 
with which they are surrounded, to enter the group from the south- 
ward, by rounding Turtle Island, and to do so I steered a course to take 
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the ship about 40 miles west of it; having reached this point at 9h. 
P.M. on the Sth, sail was shortened until daylight, when it was again 
made, and the island steered for ; and at 8h. 30m. a.m. the island was 
sighted a-head, and about 30 miles distant, when the course was altered 
to S.W.b. W., in order to pass it at the distance of 15 miles. To my 
surprise, however, at 10h. 30m. a.m. breakers were reported a-head, 
when the ship was immediately brought to the wind ; and, it blowing 
fresh, sail was shortened, and the topsails double reefed, &c. ; the reef 
was eventually weathered by about four miles. I had procured from 
the master of a whale ship at Apia Captain Wilkes’ (of the United 
States Ex. Ex.) work, with his charts and plans of the Fejee Islands, 
in which it is stated that Turtle Island had been surveyed, and the 
reef (on which an American whale ship had been lost) examined. I 
cannot, however, conceive this to be the case; or, if so, some great 
error must exist in the publication ; for not only is there no mention 
made of this detached and dangerous reef, but the position of the is- 
land itself is placed very erroneously ; and which is the morc neces- 
sary to correct, from its being the S.E. point of this intricate group, 
and which vessels from the eastward would usually round in entering 
it. We made the centre of this island to be in lat. 19° 47’ S., and 
long. 178° 8’ W., (29 miles to the eastward of Wilkes, who places it 
in lat. 19° 50’ S., and long. 178° 37’ W.,) with a reef extending five 
or six miles in a S.W. direction; and a large oval coral patch de- 
tached from it, lying north and south eight or nine miles in length, 
both of which were breaking heavily. The island is apparently about 
‘ix miles in length. 

Having stood sufficiently to the southward to clear the last-men- 
tioned reef, we bore up W.b.N. in order to pass between the islands of 
Matuke and Totoia, distant about 130 miles, as being the clearest 
route towards the island of Ovolou, whither I intended in the first 
instance to go. ‘The weather, however, appeared threatening, with a 
strong wind, and high sea; when, having reduced the sail, and made 
the ship snug with the precaution of having extra look out men on 
the yards and bowsprit, and running in towards these islands till 10h. 
P.M., at which hour the moon had set, I hove the ship to, not consi- 
dering it prudent to run further in amongst the group till daylight, 
when at 5h. 30m. a.m. I again made sail, and at 6h. 30m. sighted both 
these islands N.N.W. At 10h. 30m. we passed midway between 
them; they are moderately high, or about 800 feet. 

~ Proceeding almost in a direct line for the island of Ovolou, with the 
wind at east and N.E., we passed several islands, and sighted many 
more, ali of which appeared to be surrounded by extensive reefs, the 
sea gradually smoothing as we got within the islands, though the wind 
was still strong, and the appearance lowering. On advancing further 
to the northward, we continued to sight several islands in various di- 
rections; and at 5h. 15m. p.m. the detached and dangerous recf of 
Mumbolithe was seen W.b.S., when sail was shortened, and the ship 
brought to the wind S.S.E., the reef bearing west three or four miles, 
the wind a strong breeze from east, the island of Auzan at the same 
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time bearing N.W. Mumbolithe reef is about a mile in circumfer- 
ence, and is about fourteen miles south of Anzou ; the sea invariably 
breaks heavily upon it. 

At daylight (on the 8th) sail was made, and the ship steered N.N.W. 
for Ovolou, the wind being fresh from E.N.E.; the islands of Anzan 
and Ambitiki were passed, and at 9 o’clock Ovolou was sighted ; and 
-at noon we ran along its reef towards the anchorage of Levuka, 
where likewise was situated its principal town; but which has since 
been burnt down and entirely destroyed during the native wars, which 
are still continuing. Having reached the centre or widest passage (as 
shown by Wilkes’ survey of the harbour of Sevuka, and which is very 
correct) of the three entrances through the reef into the anchorage, 
and having as a precautionary measure first sent the master and second 
master in the two cutters to sound and examine it, the ship was run 
in, and anchored at 4h. 40m. p.m., off the position where the town 
had stood (in 17 fathoms, fine sand and light mud), and at about a 
quarter of a mile from it. 

The harbour of Sevuka is decidedly the most convenient anchorage 
in the Fejee group, being more central than any other; with its en- 
trance so clear and attainable no accident can happen, either sailing into 
or out of it, with common caution; added to which, it is the only 
harbour where water can be easily obtained, a fine stream of which 
runs into it from the mountains abreast of the anchorage, and from 
which it can be rafted off with great facility and expedition. The 
anchorage is entirely sheltered by a reef, which runs nearly parallel 
with the shore, and distant from it about half a mile, and which keeps 
the water always smooth. Having completed water and procured 
wood from the wrecks of two American ships that lay on the beach, 
(one of which had some years since been burnt there, and the other, a 
brig, had been driven from her anchors about three months before our 
arrival, during one of the hurricanes which, I afterwards learned, had 
visited the Fejee group as well as those of the Friendly and Naviga- 
tors, in the early parts of January and April with most destructive 
effect,) and having procured from the island of Viwa (situate in the 
bay of Ambau, and distant from Sevuka about twenty miles, and is 
the principal residence of the Missionaries and the foreigners) an 
English and a native pilot, I left Sevuka for that island at 7h. a.m. on 
‘the 11th, sailing out through the same entrance we had come in, and 
proceeded through the Montoriki passage with a fresh breeze but per- 
fectly smooth water, the extensive bay of Ambau being entirely en- 
closed by a distant sea recf, and containing innumerable reefs and 
patches. The ship was conned from the mast-head by the two pilots 
and master, who, carefully watching the position of the different reefs 
and patches through which the channel to Vieva lays, varied the 
cour-e accordingly, the lead being no sort of guide, the shoals being 
stecp too, and much too thickly placed to steer safely amongst them 
by any other method. Soundings from 18 to 25 fathoms, after passing 
Monitoriki Island, was carricd nearly the whole way to Vieva. We 
reached the anchorage off Vieva at lh. 20m. p.M., and anchored in 
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5 fathoms, the Missionary house bearing N.W.b.W., about two miles 
‘distant, and about a quarter of a mile distant from the extensive flat 
reef that surrounds that island. 

At Vieva, which is very small, and contains about 400 or 500 inha- 
bitants, we procured the usual supply of pork, poultry, fruit, and 
‘vegetables; and were visited by an immense number of the natives, 
who came off in double canoes of various sizes, some of them equal to 
-contain a hundred persons. Wilkes has so faithfully described the 
‘appearance, manners, and customs of these people, and having myself 
already furnished Admiral Hornby with my observations on these 
points, as well as other details respecting the Fejee group, that it is 
needless for me to repeat them here, and shall briefly remark that the 
group contains upwards of 200 islands, the two large ones of Viti 
Levu and Vanna Levu being nearly 300 miles each in circumference, 
‘and containing collectively a population of 300,000 inhabitants, as 
stated to me by the Missionaries. All the islands being picturesque 
and beautiful, generally of moderate height, and richly wooded. The 
natives are for the most part a fine race, and are shrewd and enter- 
prising; but also the most cruel, treacherous, and ruthless cannibals 
that can be conceived. But little trade is carried on amongst these 
islands; a few whalers, principally American, used occasionally to fish 
and seck refreshment amongst them, bartering musquets, axes, cloth, 
powder and shot, &c., for their supplies; but from the character of 
the natives, and the great difficulty and danger attending the naviga- 
‘tion, it appears to be quite abandoned. From the limited time and 
means I possessed, it was not in my power to examine any of the innu- 
merable reefs and shoals abounding in this neighbourhood ; indeed to 
do so for any useful purpose would occupy many months. Wilkes, in 
his examination of the bay of Ambau, has placed within it various 
reefs and shoals; but the positions of many of them are erroneous, and 
there are very many existing which he has not shown at all. I am of 
opinion that his plan of this bay is not intended as a correct survey of 
it, indeed I do not conceive it possible that so extensive a sheet of 
water, studded as it is with shoals, could be effectually surveyed in the 
time and with the means he was enabled to devote to it. His positions 
of the islands and sea reefs appeared to me to be very faithfully 
placed. 

On the 19th June, at lh. 30m. p.m., I weighed from the anchorage 
off Vieva, and proceeded to that off a town called Agunduvow, (having 
on board an English and a native pilot,) which town is distant about 
12 miles to the northward of Vieva, and situated on the coast of the 
large island of Viti Levu; my object in visiting that place being to 
demand the murderers of two Europeans, who had been surprised, 
whilst trading in a boat along the shore, by the natives of that town, 
robbed and massacred; and in the event of a refusal to burn their 
town. The route to this place was found most intricate, and studded 
with reefs and shoals, through which we had much difficulty in finding 
our way; and being conned as before from the mast-head, and having 
& Canoe with native pilots on board, and one of our own boats with the 
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second master keeping a couple of cables’ length ahead of the ship, 
sounding, &e., we reached the anchorage on the third day, being 
obliged frequently to anchor, and having once grounded, but the bot- 
tom being soft mud no harm was done, and the ship easily hauled off. 
The position taken up was about 1,700 yards from the shore, between 
which and the ship was a flat coral reef, partially dry at low water, 
and extending to within two cables’ lengths of where she was anchored 
in 34 fathoms water. 

Having failed to induce the natives of Agunduvow to give up the 
murderers, it was bombarded, and finally destroyed by fire; and on 
the morning of the 23rd I weighed, with the intention of proceeding 
to Levuka, (Poolou,) but the same difficulty was experienced in 
threading our way through the shoals that lay in this direction; and 
notwithstanding the precaution was taken of examining and buoying 
off as many as we could discover, and still conning her from the mast- 
head, the ship run upon a coral patch. The wind, however, being 
light, and the water perfectly smooth, she was easily backed off, as- 
sisted by the removal of the foremost guns, and some shot aft, and 
without receiving any damage. On approaching the Montoriki pas- 
sage, through which we beat out of the bay of Ambau, the boats 
being still kept ahead looking out and sounding; and after making 
twelve boards we passed through, and arrived at Levuka at 5 20 p.m. 
on the 26th; and having procured wood and water, sailed at 7 a.m. 
on the 28th for Sua Lib, (or Solavou,) situated on the southern side of 
the large island of Vanna Sevu, and sailed through the reef by the 
Makougai passage. 

I shall here remark that it is necessary, indeed indispensable, that 'to 
sail amongst the reefs and shoals of these islands, with any degree of 
safety, the day should be clear, and the sun bright and behind the 
ship, and the time of low water chosen, if possible, when they can 
always be distinctly seen, and with care avoided ; and when the sun i¢ 
ahead of the ship, or the day becomes dull, she should be at once an- 
chored, as the shoals can no longer be distinguished. This remark of 
course alludes to vessels navigating inside the different sea reefs, for 
without there is no anchorage. 

Having passed through the sea reef by the above-named passage, 
we again entered it through the passage of Bua, which is nearly oppo- 
site Sua Lib; but it becoming dark, I anchored for the night under 
shelter of the sea reef, and on the following morning anchored off Sua 
Lib, at 8 30 a.m, in 17 fathoms water; Sua Lib point bearing 
N.W.3W. half a mile. This anchorage is by no means a good or safe 
one, for although in some measure sheltered by the sea reef, it is too 
distant (six miles) to afford it effectually; and when blowing strong, 
either along shore or upon it, a high sea gets up. Trading vessels 
usually prefer anchoring off Ragi Ragi, or Cocoa-nut point, which is 
about six miles further to the westward. Within the sea reef the 
current is often very strong, and is principally governed by the strength 
of the wind and the force of the sea breaking over it. Its rise and 
fall is five feet, which is about the average amongst all these islands. 
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On the Ist July I weighed at 10 a.m, with a view of proceeding to 
Sandalwood Bay, situated on the S.W. end of the same island, (Van- 
na Scou,) and 20 miles to the N.W. of Sua Lib, the wind being light 
and variable from the southward and eastward, and the sun getting 
too far to the westward to see the shoals, I anchored at 2 50 p.m. off 
Cocoa-nut point, and weighed the next day at 11 a.a., and reached 
Sandalwood Bay at 3 p.m., anchoring in 6} fathoms water, Lecumber 
point W.2S., and Dimba Limba S.;W., off shore from the bottom of 
the bay about a mile and a half. As a good anchorage Sandalwood 
Bay is very superior to any in the Fejees, indeed it can hardly be sur- 
passed anywhere ; it is spacious, and a good portion of it entirely clear 
from shoals, with a mud bottom, and draught of water varying from 6 
to 84 fathoms, and is perfectly sheltered on three sides by the land, 
and on the fourth or sea side by the reefs. Water can only be pro- 
cured by sending some distance, and is not of good quality. Stock is 
to be obtained as at the other anchorages, but not so abundantly, 
there being but few inhabitants on this part of the island. The pas- 
sage from Sua Lib to Sandalwood Bay, from the numerous reefs and 
patches, is confined and intricate till off Cocoa-nut point, when it be- 
comes clearer. The shoals and reefs may be distinctly seen, provided 
the before-mentioned caution is used, of having a clear and bright sun 
behind you, and steering from the mast-head. We found the tide 
setting from 14 to 2 knots, the flood setting to the westward, and the 
ebb to the eastward. 

On the 4th, at 1 p.m., I weighed from Sandalwood Bay, on my re- 
turn to Sua Lib, and after a tedious passage, having frequently to an- 
chor in consequence of light and variable winds at times, whilst at 
others strong winds from the eastward, and a lee current, which obli 
us to beat nearly the whole way: I reached it on the 6th at 3h. P.M. 
The pilot (an Englishman, whom I had engaged on first coming to the 
Fejees,) appeared well acquainted with this part of the group, as in- 
deed he proved to be with all we had hitherto visited. On the next 
morning, at 6h. 30m., I again weighed, with a light N.E. wind, and 
sailed out through the sea reef we had passed in. night approached 
it became squally and variable, with heavy rain; and towards mid- 
night strong gusts of wind succeeded by calms were experienced ; the 
ship was frequently tacked working to the eastward, being almost en- 
closed by the islands of Mokungai, Wakai, and Ambatiki, with their 
extensive reefs, and having also the dangerous Horse-shoe reef but a 
few miles to the southward, with the island of Goro and its reefs and 
shoals, about the same distance to the northward, these difficulties 
being increased by the uncertain set of the currents, which are often 
strong. This part of the group is dangerous in dark nights and un- 
certain weather, no anchorage or shelter being within reach, nor can 
any of the passages between the long belt of reefs which extend from 
the south side of the island of Vanna Levu, to the south side of Viti 
Levu, an extent of 60 or 80 miles, and which forms a lee shore, be 
attempted at night. On the following morning it proved fine, when 
we worked out clear of the reefs, passing to the eastward of Nairai 
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and Angau, at about five miles distant, and with the wind moderate. 
from E.N.E., worked up to the island of Lakemba, sighting the islands 
of Maloa and Vanna Vatu, when standing to the southward and east- 

ward; and Ejichia, Naiau, Vatu Rera, and Mango, and several other 
islands, when standing to the northward and eastward. We experi-- 
enced no current during this passage to Lakemba, which we reached 
on the 11th, it then blowing strong from the east and south. Anchor- 

age for small vessels can be obtained at this island in one or two con- 

fined bays formed by indents in the reef which surrounds it, but they 

are by no means safe. Having communicated with the resident Mis- 

sionary, the ship standing off and on close in with the reef, which, like 

all those in the Fejee group, is in deep water, I made sail at 6 P.m., 

S.S.W., for the island of Quo, passing the small island of Tubanielli 

at five miles distance, at 8 P.M. 

In closing my remarks upon the Calypso’s cruise amongst the Fejee 
group, I think it right to state that we found the position of all the 
islands, reefs, and shoals, through and amongst which we passed, very 
correctly laid down in Captain Wilkes’ Charts of the American Ex. 
Ex., with the exception of Turtle Island, about which there is evi- 
dently some mistake ; and the reefs and shoals within the bay of Am- 
bau ; his description, also, of the islands, with the appearance, habits, 
and customs of the natives, is very faithful. 

It was my intention to call off Turtle Island in order to be further- 
satisfied that the position we had placed it in was quite correct, as also: 
the reefs attached to and off it; we could not, however, fetch it. 


( To be continued. ) . 
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THe Late Fatat Easterty GALES ON THE Norta-Fast Coasr 
AND Repcar (VicToriA) HARBOUR. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sm.—Twice have I taken up my pen to state to you why no 
progress has been made in Parliament with the Redcar Harbour Bill; 
which, after sleeping so long, was again introduced there in the Ses- 
sions of 1850. But the terrible loss of life and property in the gale 
of the 27th and 28th ult. all of which might have been saved had 
Redcar Harbour been made, will no longer allow me to suppress my 
sorrow at the treatment my favourite scheme has received at the 
hands which now take cognizance of such measures. Misled by the 
old selfish opponents at Stockton, a report was presented to Parliament 
as a de facto veto against the immediate progress of the measure, 
the substance of that report being, that discrepancies existed between 
my soundings and those upon the Admiralty Coasting Chart, (which 
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is upon the exceedingly small scale of half an inch to the nautic mile 
and that possibly a breakwater on the north side of the Tees of a mile 
in length might answer the same purpose of giving refuge, and would 
“‘ probably not cost more than £80,000, while the scheme for Redcar, 
taking into account all contingences, might amount to a much larger 
sum.” The report, besides plunging its supporters into the quicksands 
at the mouth of the Tees over the North Gare Sand, above a nautic 
mile in length, and terminating in the quicksands and the shoal water 
of the South Gare, within the bar of the Tees, contains still other 
strong grounds for animadversion. 

You, Sir, who have doubtless seen the late Captain Wm. Hewitt’s 
survey of Redcar, will hardly recognize it from the following account 
of the depth of water between the Salt and East Scars in this report, 
viz. :—“ The tidal space having two fathoms at low water by Admi- 
ralty soundings, is about 195 acres, while that having three fathoms is 
only 130 acres, and of course situated near the entrance of the Har- 
bour, which is intended to be 900 feet wide, circumstances which 
would hardly fulfil the conditions of an easy and safe refuge for ves- 
sels of war or merchant ships of great draft of water.” 

This being a great misrepresentation of the natural advantages 
offered at Redcar for a bona fide harbour of refuge, an appeal was 
made to the late Lords of the Admiralty by its promoters on these 
alleged discrepancies; at the meeting which took place, a reference 
was made to Capt. Hewitt’s survey; on examining which, the Hydro- 
grapher said, “ Mr. Brooks is right, the chart is wrong ;” following 
up by the observasion that it was “absurd to refer to a chart upon 80 
small a scale as the coasting chart, ‘ why the figure 1 (of the 1} fathoms 
sounding in dispute) actually covers a cable’s length by the scale ;” and 
the much esteemed hydrographer ended by telling one of the promoters 
then present that “ Redcar was the best place for a refuge harbour 
along the whole coast.” 

The error on the small Admiralty Coasting Chart simply arose from 
the engraver having placed within the space between the Salt and 
East Scar rocks, or natural moles, a 13 fathom low water sounding, 
the proper position of which should have been on the top of the Salt Scar 
Rock, but as it would not have been conspicuous on the shaded rock, 
it was, I consider, very properly placed in the clear space, as a warning 
to ships not to approach too close. 

Subsequent to the clearing up of this discrepancy, an application 
was made to the late Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty for a 
survey of the locality by one of their own officers; and consequently 
Mr. E. K. Calver was employed on the service. The result of that 
survey, by that gentleman’s own calculation, as appears on the face of 
one of his plans, is, that in lieu of there existing between the Salt and 
East Scar Rocks, an area of only 130 acres having three fathoms at 
low water of spring tides, as per report alluded to; he found 219 
acres without the three fathom contour line, of which 155 acres have 
above four fathoms, and 94 acres above five fathoms, at low water; 
and further, that 187 acres have a clean bottom for mooring. 
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Notwithstanding all this, Mr. Calver had also his shot at the scheme; 
and in a letter he wrote, speaks of “the nearly entire omission of a 
ledge across the entrance ;” or leaving it to be inferred that a ledge of 
rocks existed across the mouth of the harbour, which would prevent 
access to it. 

To this Mr. Calver’s own survey gives, however, an ample refuta- 
tion, it showing that for a breadth of 650 feet, from the end of the 
windward pier, there is a depth of from six to four fathoms at low 
water; and that at 760 feet from the same pier-head, there exists a 
depth of three fathoms, with nothing shoaler near it; that three 
fathoms sounding being on the outer part of the East Scar Rock, or 
near the head of the southern pier, which is proposed to be built: on 
that rock. It is, however, absurd to treat the three fathom water as 
being in the track of ships entering the harbour, as it could only fairly 
be so to ships taking their departure from the bay under the lee of the 
harbour, or from south of the East Scar Pier ! 

i regret, however, to have to state, that these last proceedings have 
had the effect of checking any further measures towards the formation 
of the refuge harbour by private enterprise, and that it is my belief 
that the measure will again drop until public opinion will no longer 
permit the unprotected state of our north eastern coast from the want 
of completing a harbour of refuge which nature has half made for us 
just where it is required. 

It is now twenty years since my first report was published, explain- 
ing the natural advantages for a refuge harbour at Redcar; which ad- 
vantages have been repeatedly advocated by you: since then how many 
scores of valuable seamen have perished for want of that refuge! - 

The following note was appended to that report :—“ On the 11th of 
October, 1824, a gale commenced from the E.S.E., which afterwards 
got round to the E.N.E.; the result was, that 113 sail of vessels were 
driven ashore between Scarborough and the Tyne; of this number 37, 
went ashore in Tees Bay. Had a harbour at Redcar then been formed, 
tho whole of that large fleet could easily have found refuge in it.” In 
-1834, Mr. Wm. Richmond of Tynemouth thus wrote of Redcar Har- 
bour :—“ I have seen the shores of Yorkshire, Durham, and Northum- 
berland strewn with the wreck of the unfortunate voyagers whose 
ships and lives might have been saved had they had the proposed asy- 
lum under their lee to fly to.” 

In conelusion I have to call your attention to the awful visitation on 
this coast by the gale of the 27th and 28th ult. At the best of the 
ports (the Tyne) seven ships were wrecked, the crew of one being 
drowned. At Sunderland, besides much damage to others entering, 
ten ships were wrecked, and the crews of three drowned. In Tees 
Bay, as fatal examples of the danger of running for the shoal harbours 
of Old and West Hartlepool, nineteen vessels were wrecked, and four 
others foundered in the bay. Out of the crews of these ships wrecked 
in ‘Tees Bay alone, or close to Redcar, it appears that about 50 lives 
have been lust. In addition to the above, several wrecks have taken 
place further south; and » number of ships which sailed from the coal 
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ports the day before the gale, are yet unaccounted for, and have pro- 
bably foundered. 

Trusting that a sense of the importance of the subject will urge 
upon you the propriety of inserting this communication in the Nautical 
Magazine, that it may be read by those who have the power of putting 
an end to, or at least diminishing considerably, the loss of life and 
property, by encouraging the formation of refuge harbours instead of 


opposing them 


I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne, _ W. A. Brooks, 
5th Nov. 1852. M. Inst. C.E. 


We annex to this appeal by Mr. Brooks the following extract from 
the Stockton and Darlington Times of the 30th October. 


Fremendous Storm. Loss of Life at Sea. 


- Qne of the most disastrous storms which has occurred for many 
years on the North East Coast commenced on Tuesday last, and at 
the time we write is still raging, though somewhat abated in violence. 

In the midst of the excitement and confusion which prevail in the 
bay of Hartlepool, where and on the north side of the Tees bay, as 
regards this part of the coast, the chief casualties have occurred ; it is 
somewhat difficult to ascertain the facts necessary for giving a correct 
account. The following statistics may, however, be relied on, having 
been ascertained on Thursday and yesterday, by a trusty correspon- 
dent on the spot, and an eye witness of much he relates. 

Totally lost, the brig Amulet, of Rochester, Capt. Grey, foundered 
about a mile off Seaton, on Thursday, between twelve and one o ’clock, 
alt hands lost; seven men seen in the ri : 

A laden galliot foundered about three o o'clock on Thursday after- 
noon, off Seaton, all hands lost. 

A schooner struck on the rocks off Hartlepool Heugh early on 
Thursday, and went to pieces, all hands lost. 

A vessel foundered off Huntcliffe Foot, about four on Thursday, 
all hands lost. | 

A vessel foundered on the Hartlepool rocks about five on Thursday, 
all hands lost. Supposed to be the S¢. Hilda. 

The brig Northam, of Newcastle, coal laden, struck the Longscar 
rocks, off Seaton, about four on Thusday, and went to pieces, seven 
men were saved by the Seaton lifeboat, and two drowned. 

The coal laden brig Wensleydale, of South Shields, struck the 
Longscar rock, between four and five on Thursday, and speedily went — 
to pieces. The cabin boy of this vessel was washed overboard on 
Wednesday night, about ten. The remaining nine of the crew are 
thus accounted for: the captain and the carpenter were hurled over- 
board from the main rigging and drowned, shortly after the ill-fated 
vessel struck the fatal rock; two more of the crew were afterwards 
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discovered in a state of exhaustion; the bodies of three more, dead 
from cold and exhaustion, were taken off by the Seaton lifeboat ; to- 
gether with the mate and a seaman, the two sole survivors of the 
wreck, themselves in a state of extreme exhaustion. 

In these two latter cases the daring conduct of William Hood, the 
Commander of the Seaton Lifeboat, and his gallant crew of sixteen 
(which numbered amongst them four of his own sons) is beyond all 
praise. It was a deliverance effected at the imminent peril of all their 
lives. The masts had gone, the vessels were rapidly breaking up, 
under the irresistible force of a tremendous sea, and the damage to 
the lifeboat from the large fragments of the vessels was extreme. 
However the crew persevered, made three attempts, and the saving of 
nine lives was the consequence. 

The Queen Victoria, of Sunderland, foundered on Thursday, im- 
mediately off the entrance to the West Docks at Hartlepool, all hands 
saved. She had, however, previously lost a hand at sea. 

The brig Fenwick, of Sunderland, in ballast, struck in Hartlepool 
bay on Thursday morning. The crew were taken out by the Old 
Hartlepool Lifeboat. The fishermen toek possession, and subsequently 
took the vessel safe into the harbour. 

The following vessels are on shore :— 

Between Hartlepool and the West Docks, all hands saved; the 
Emulous, of Whitby, stranded on Thursday at 4 a\m.; and a Sunder- 
Jand brig. 

Within the half mile south of the West Dock :— 

The schooner Naiad, of London. 

The Sophie Augustine, of Cherbourg, France. 

The Frederiche, a Danish vessel ; will be a total wreck. 

The Cherub, of Yarmouth. 

The Kelloe, of Sunderland. 

The Glory, a foreign vessel. 

The bark Brilliant, of North Shields, timber laden from Quebec to 
Stockton, will become a total wreck. Carpenter washed overboard 
at sea. 

A foreign schooner. 

The Rifleman, of Newcastle, iron ship. 

The Britannia, of Hartlepool, the first vessel which ever entered 
the Hartlepool old dock. 

The Volant, of Blyth. 

The Sarah, of Whitby. 

The Hardwicke, of Sunderland, a fine new coppered brig. This 
vessel only missed the entrance to the West Docks by some five or six 
yards, and struck the south pier. She subsequently drifted along the 
side of the pier on shore. 

It is a somewhat curious and instructive fact, that, with one or two 
exceptions, the whole of the vessels which bona fide attempted either 
Old Hartlepool or the West Docks, succeeded in getting in. 

Ralph Ward Jackson, Esq., was on the south pier of the West 
Hartlepool Docks, from ten to five on Thursday, and rendered valuable 
aid in signalling to vessels ignorant of the port. 
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As far as we could ascertain, in the excitement and confusion which 
prevailed, about thirteen vessels got safely into the West Docks, and 
some seven or eight into Old Hartlepool. 

It was high water about half-past four o’clock on Thursday, and 
the whole of the vessels now stranded, came on shore between one 
and five; and the whole proceedings were witnessed by hundreds of 
the population on the shore. The West Hartlepool lifeboat and her 
gallant crew did good service in rescuing the crews of the stranded 
vessels enumerated above. 

An inquest was held at Seaton Carew yesterday before John Settle, 
Esq., coroner, and a jury of 12 (Mr. Peverly, foreman) on the three 
bodies taken from the wreck of the Wensleydale, when the following 
verdict was returned :—“ Died from exhaustion and fatigue.” 

In this disastrous storm from forty to fifty lives appear to have been 
lost in the Tees Bay, as far as the above narrative shows. 

A foreign brig, said to be laden with corn, took the Tees yesterday 
afternoon, about half-past one o’clock. In doing so, she struck on 
the North Garr, and at the hour we write (7 P.M.), will, in all pro- 
bability have gone to pieces. Seven of the crew are said to have been 
taken off by the Contractor steamboat, of Middlesbro’, and the re- 
maining three by the Redcar lifeboat. 

A small schooner, since ascertained to be the Acorn, of Newcastle, 
went down with all hands in Sandsend-roads, on the Yorkshire coast, 
during the night of Wednesday. 

On Thursday morning, the Merchant, of Hartlepool, and the Suc- 
cess, of Whitby, went on shore in making for the harbour at Brid- 
lington Quay: crew saved. On Wednesday morning, the Siséers, of 
Harwich, was found deserted off Bridlington. 





ANCIENT NAVAL REcorps. 


Communicated by John Barrow, Esq., F.R.S., Keeper of the Records, 
Admiralty. 

James Duke, &c. Instructions for S* John Mennes, Kn* Gent., of 
his Maj** Privy Chamber, Cap* of his Maj“ Ship the Henry, 
and Vice Admirall & Comand” inCheife of his Maj Fleet in 
the Narrow Seas for this present Sumers Expedition. 


First, above all things you are to provide that God be duely served 
twice every day in his Maj** sayd Ship, and in every Ships Company 
under your charge according to the usuall Prayers & Lyturgy of the 
Church of England. 

2. You are to take care that all men employed und” your comand 
in this expedition live orderly & peaceably together; and to cause 
every Cap" Mast” and other Offiic’ belonging to every Ship and Ves- 
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sell in the Fleet faithfully to performe the duty of his Place. And 
if any Seaman or other in your Ship shall comitt murther or man- 
slaughter, You shall send him in safe custody to the next Gaoll, where 
he is to be received and kept in safety, as the keepers will answer the 
contrary at their perills, untill he shall have his tryall according to. 
Law. And if any shall raise faction, tumult, or conspiracy, or shall 
quarrell, fight, or draw blood—or weapon to that end, or be a comon 
Swearer, Blasphemer, Railer, Drunkard, Pilferer, or sleeps in his. 
watch, or make noise, or not betake himself to his place of rest after 
the watch is sett, or shall not keep his Cabbin cleanly, or be discon- 
tented with the proporcon of Victualls assigned unto him, or shall 
spoyle or waste them, or any other necessary Provisions for the Ship, 
or shall go on Shoare without leave, or shall comitt any insolency or 
disorder, or be found guilty of any other crime or offence. You are 
to use due severity in the present punnishment and reformation thereof 
without delay according to the knowne Orders and Customes of the 
Seas. And this strict course You are to cause to be duely exercised 
in your owne, and in every other Ship or Vessell in the Fleet. 

3. As soon as you shall come on board You are to take perfect 
Acc* of all the cheif Officers in your Ship of the Victualls, munition, 
number of men, and all manner of Provisions and stores on board. 
And to cause the like care to be duely observed by all the Captaines 
and Comand™ under your charge at the first entrance into their Ships 
or Vessells and they to give a due Acco“ thereof unto yourself. 

4. You are to require every Captaine to take from time to time 
particular and weekly Accounts of the Stores of the Boatswaines & 
Carpenters of each of the Ships and Veasells respectively under their 
Comand, examining their receipts, expence, & remaines, not suffering 
any unnecessary waste to be made of their Provisions nor any worke 
to be done which shall not be needful & be directed and allowed by 
the sayd Captaines und” their hands upon advice with the Master,* 
Boatsw™ or other Officers, of the Ship, to be necessary for the Service. 
And you are likewise to observe y* same course in your owne Ship. 

5. You are to Comand every Captaine respectively of his Maj** 
Ships and Vessells under you to take weekly Acco“ from the Pursers 
and Stewards of their Victualls and to provide for the goodness and 
preservation thereof without waste, not suffering any suspected Person 
to bring Fresh Victualls on Board without due examination and 
Survey of the quallity and whollesomeness thereof. 

6. By reason of the great waste and idle expense of Powder and 
Shot fruitlesly Shott, you are to require the Captaines and Comand™ 
to take especiall care to take weekly Acco® of their Mast’ Gunners 

* * * and Stores contained in their Indentures, and to cause the 
like ta be done on board your owne Ship, not permitting any part 
thereof to.be soe wasted or imbezelled, nor any peice of Ordnance to 
be fired without yours or theirs particular order and direction; and 
then upon very necessary occasion, unless it be for Salutes, which also 
are to be regulated according to the rules set downe at the end of 
their Instructions, causing true notes to be kept of the numbers and 
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kindes of every shot, that their Acco* may thereby be examined, which 
are not to be allowed in the Office of Ordnance without your or the 
Capt* approbation respectively, under your or their hands. | 
You are to keep the Complem" of men allowed to their Maj‘** 
Ship the Henry full and compleate, and to take care to have a full 
proporcon of Mariners and Seamen, and to get and keep such as are 
healthfull and of able bodyes (and not Boyes or inferiour Persons) to 
perform his Maj" Service, and to cause the like care to be duely 
observed aboard all other Ships and Vessells of his Maj Fleet, and 
particularly that the Captaines of them keep on board their severall 
Ships respectively, but the allowed number for retinue. That the 
Officers of each Ship have no more Serv” than the Instructions do 
permit them, that the Ships be not pestered with Idlers. 

8. Forasmuch as the want of due and carefull musters (at Sea) is 
of great loss and disservice to his Maj‘ I desire you to cause weekly 
musters to be made aboard every Ship and Vessell in-the Fleet, by the 
Cap* Lieuten* Ma’ and Purser of each Ship respectively, and to require 
them to certify the same under their hands every weeke to your Self, 
that you may take Order for Supply of Men where there. shall be 
cause; but however I direct this for const“ course to be held by the 
sayd Princip" Officers of every Ship, yet it is not intended but that 
you should comand as oft as you please either a Gener” Muster of the 
Fleet, or a particular muster of any Ship in the same. 

9. You may not suffer any Boate to goe for the Shore without 
your’s or the Cap” speciall leave that comands her, and then also but 
upon necessary occasion to fetch water or the like. 

."10. As often as you shall have occasion to saile with his Maj*’* 
Flcet under your comand, you are to prescribe such Signes as shall 
be necessary for the better keeping Company and preventing falling 
foule one of another, and to appoint some place of rendezvous for the. 
more certaine meeting together in case of separacon by tempest or 
otherwise. And you are also, from time to time, to appoint such 
Signes as you shall conceive to be most necessary for all occasions that 
may happen in this your Employment. | 

11. And whereas many sad events have happened at Sea by fire, 
You are to give Order to each Captaine of the Fleet that every night 
presently after setting the watch, to cause both Fire and Candle to be 
put out, and appoint one or more carefull Offic" to go into the Cook- 
roomes and between the decks to see the same performed, and that 
afterwards there be no Candles in Private Cabbins, or for the Ship’s 
use, but in Lanthornes; and you are likewise strictly to forbid taking 
of tobacco in any place but upon the Upper Deck, and there 
sparingly too. 

12. It must be your principall care to preserve his Maj** Honour, 
Coasts, Jurisdictions, Territoryes and Subjects, (as much as in you 
lyeth,) that no Nation or People whatsoever intrude thereon, or injure 
any of them. And if you chance to meet in his Maj** Seas any 
Fleet or Shipps belonging to any forraigne Prince or State, you are to 
expect that the Admirall or Chief of them, (in acknowledgment of his 
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Maj’*’* Soveraignty there,) shall performe their duty and homage in 
passing by in striking their Topsailes, and takeing in their Flags; and 
if they refuse to do it, and offer to resist, You are to force them thereto, 
and to bring them in to answer such their high contempt and presump- 
tion, and in any wise You are not to suffer any dishonour to be done to 
his Maj or derogation to his power or Soveraignty in those Seas. And 
if any of their Maj Subjects shall so much forgett their duty as not 
to strike in passing by their Maj*** Shipps, You are either to punish 
the Comand" of such Shipp your Self upon the Place, or to give me 
advertisem’ of his Name, Offence, and Place of aboad, that I may do 
it here exemplarily. 

13. You are not to permit or suffer any Men of War to fight with 
each other, or Man of War with Merchant, or Merchant with Mer- 
chant, in the presence of his Maj***: Ships, in any part of his Seas, for 
the freer and better maintenance of trade and comerce through the 
same, for that all men trading or Sailing within those his Maj’ Seas, 
justly take themselves to be under the King’s protection, and therefore 
his Maj“ in honour and justice will protect them from injury or 
violence. , 

14. And if you shall meet with any Strangers Ships (being Men 
of War) rideing in any of his Maj** Roades, Bayes, or Harbours 
with Counterfeit colours, (which is practised to intrap such Forreigners 
as trade on his Maj‘*’* Coasts, ) you are to cause them to be apprehended 
and brought into some of his Maj*’* Ports to answer such their pre- 
sumption and offence. | | 

15. When any of your Fleet apprehend any Pirates, Sea Rovers, 
or other delinquents at Sea, You are to cause them to be kept in safe 
custody, or else to send them to the next gaoll, where they are to be 
received and safely kept, and to have a tryall according to Law, as the 
Keepers will answer the contrary at their Perills. 

16. Such Ships and Goods as You, or any under your Comand, 
shall recover or take from Pirates, Sea Rovers, or other Offenders, 
You are to cause to be preserved and kept in Specie, taking care that 
no part thereof be spoiled, wasted, or imbezelled, and comanding the 
Hatches and Holds to be spiked down, and the sayd Ships and Goods 
to be sent by some carefull and honest men into some of his Maj" 
Ports or Harbours for his Maj": use, advertising me thereof. 

17. As you meet with any Men of War, Merchants, or other 
Ships or Vessells belonging to any Forraign Prince or State, either 
at Sea, or in any Roade or other place where You or any of his 
Maj‘ Fleet shall happen to come, You are to send to see whether 
there be any of Maj*** Subjects on board them. And if any Seamen, 
Gunners, Pilots, or Mariners, either English, Scotch, or Irish, shall 
be found on board any of them, You are not only to cause such of his 
Maj'** Subjects to be taken forth, comitted, or disposed on Board or 
otherwise, in such sort as they be forthcoming to answer their con- 
tempt to his Maj" Proclamacon in that kind, but also friendly to 
admonish the Captaine, or other Princip" Officers or Comand™ in such 
Forraign Shipps or Vessels, that they receive not nor entertain on 
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Board any of their Ships no more of his Maj"** said subjects, that his 
Maj** may have no cause to resent it at their hands. But you are to 
have an especiall care that no man be permitted to go on board the 
Ships or Vessells of any of his Maj*** Friends or Allyes to search for 
such his Maj*’* Subjects as aforesayd, for whose faire and honest 
carriage You or the Cap" that sends them will not answer. And 
You are not in anywise to suffer any violence, wrong, or interruption 
to be given by any of Your Fleet to any of his Maj*’ Friends or 
Allyes behaving themselves fairly and respectively to You and his 
Maj‘** Fleet. 

18. You are to use Your best endeavour that none of his Maj‘*** 
Subjects whatsoever at Sea or elsewhere, within your comand, do 
buy, sell, or barter with Pirates or Sea Rovers, or any other that 
presume to dispose of the Goods of Merchants before they come to 
their proper Port, and takeing notice of all such as doe or have done 
soe, You are to send me in writing their names and Places of aboade, 
together with the particulars of their Offences, and such examinacons 
and Proofes as You have ag* them, that Order may be taken for the 
punnishment of them according to Justice. 

19. Ifany Man of Warr or other in anyof their Maj”: Roades, Har- 
bours, or Coast, shall offer any violence by unduely taking out any 
Ships or Vessells Goods or Merchandizes, of what nature soever, or 
shall attempt or endeavour to entice or carry away any of his Maj*’+ 
Subjects by any ways whatsoever, or committ any other insolency, 
You shall do your best to recover the same from them, and reforme the 
abuses, either by due admonition, or (if that will not serve) by bringing 
the Offend" to answer to Justice, preserving by all means the honour of 
his Maj"* from such insolencies as much as in You lieth, having alwayes 
a due regard to the amity between his Maj" Friends and Allyes. 

20. And because it hath never been held honourable for the 
Cap* of any of Vessell in his Maj*** Service to become an ordinary 
transporter of Goods or Passengers, not so much as Persons of Quallity, 
without speciall order from such Superiour Powers as may comand 
the same, You are to give direction to all the Chief Comand™ of the 
Fleet which shall be in your charge, that they be very carefull not to 
take any Goods or Passengers on Board till they have Order and per- 
mission so to doe; except such as shall make it appeare they are in 
Maj*"* Service. 

21. For regulating Salutes, this Ord" following is to be observed 
by all the Captaines of the Fleet :-— 

A Cap* of a Ship of the 2d Rancke, being neither Admirall, Vice 
Admirall, nor Reer Admirall, at his first coming and saluting his 
Admirall he is to give eleven Peices, his Vice Admirall nine, and his 
Reer Admirall seven, and the other proportionably less by two ac- 
cording to their ranckes. 
: At his coming At his 
When a Ship of the 2d Rancke shall carry an on board. landing. 

Ambassador, Duke, or Nobleman ..... ; 11 16 
When a Knight, Lady, or Gent. of Quallity 7 11 
NO. 12.—vVOL XXI. 40 
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The other Ships are to give less by two, according to their ranckes 
and number of Ordnance. 

When an Admirall of a Forraign Nation is met with, he is to be 
answered with the like number by all the Ships that he shall salute. 

If a Vice Admirall, then the Admiral! is to answer him with 
two less. 

_ But the Vice Admirall, Reer Admirall, and as many of the rest as 
he shall salute, shall give him the like number. 

If a Reer Admirall, then the Admir™ and Vice Adm* to answer him > 
with two less, but if he shall salute the Reer Admir™ or any of the rest, 
he is to be answered with the like number. 

When a Man of War or Merchantman of another nation, or of our 
owne, salute any of the King’s Ships, he is to be answered by 
two less. 

22. And because there cannot be given such Gener* Instructions 
as will serve upon all occasions that may happen cencerning his 
Maj" Service, but y' of necessity something must be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Comand" in Chief to manage as cause shall require, You 
are in all such cases to use your best care, wisdom, and circumspeccon 
for the Advancement of his Maj'** Honour, and furtherance of his 
Service. Dat. June, 1661. 


LIFEBOATS. 


This is a subject which should engage the Christian sympathies of 
all, instead of exciting the prejudice of any; and yet it has been very 
anfairly treated. There has been too much of temper and too little 
of calm reflective reasoning. The benevolent patronage of a sailer 
nobleman, and the liberality evinced in the encouragement of a spirit 
of emulation among the builders of lifeboats, should have elicited a 
different result to that which we have painfully witnessed in the recri- 
minations which have appeared through the medium of the press since 
the Northumberland prize was awarded. If woe ask, what are the 
essential qualities required? it is generally answered in brief, as 
rowing, sailing, strength, and security. Now these tests.were exam- 
ined by officers and gentlemen of experience competent to judge, if 
science, seamanship, and practical knowledge could secure an impartial 
judgment. And yet, such have been the criticisms of interested 
parties, as to create a mischievous distrust of all lifeboats, in the 
minds of the maritime population generally. 

The excellent qualities of the prize lifeboat have been admitted and 
proved. Surely it would be more generous to try and improve upon 
her, than to pull her to pieces. Let us, however, examine the essen- 
tials in detail: and first, as to rowing; a boat capable of being pro- 
pelled easily through the water and over the sea to the lift of her 
oars. Now this property certainly attaches to a Yarmouth coble in a 
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greatly superior degrce to our Kentish luggersa, which, from their great 
width of beam in proportion to their length, are strictly speaking 
sailing vessels, and that only, and therefore they carry a four-oared 
boat for rowing purposes. ‘Thus, when they cannot approach a wreck: 
under sail,.or veer away upon their anchor and cable down to her, 
they anchor to leeward, man their four-oared boats, and row up to the 
wreck head to wind and sea, each boat ready to pick up the crew of 
either of her consorts in the event of a capsize. Who that saw the 
wreck of the Hindostan on Margate Sand, will ever forget the -in- 
spiriting shout which swept across the raging waters as the luggers 
came to an anchor in succession. The poor sailors and soldiers cling- 
ing to yards and spars, saw that they could not approach them, but 
that they were determined not to leave them, for nobly was that Bri- 
tish cheer replied to, as they prepared to out boats. As the tide fell, 
the water became smoother, and they were saved ! 

In like manner a good telescope enabled us to witness a similar 
scene with the brig Shepherdess, on the Goodwin Sand. And now to 
our argument. The lifeboat would have rowed up with equal facility, and 
will any one presume to say that her presence would not give additional. 
confidence to the boats’ crews of the luggers and their smaller rowing 
boats? Will they contemplate a troop ship or emigrant ship, crowded 
with helpless beings, and not wish for the powerful auxiliary to every 
other means which a lifeboat provides? surely not. ‘Thus far then 
. her greater capacity and rowing qualities are essential and desirable, 
and this as a Yarmouth coble she possesses in perfection. 

But, can sailing qualities be imparted to a rowing boat? They 
ean, as witness our great galleys, among the swiftest boats in England, 
and the safest under their lifting lug sails, when properly handled ; 
but there must be no belaying sheets, and haulyards, or sailing them 
gunwale under. Now it is evident that different localities have different 
requirements, If the dangers lie close along shore, there is no occasion 
for sails; but it often happens with us, that after a stormy night, day 
breaks with less wind, but a heavy sea; and an unfortunate vessel is 
dimly seen in the horizon, eight or ten miles distant, on the off part of 
the extended Goodwin sand. Every moment is precious, and who 
would not wish for a lifeboat, that would fly to their assistance ; a short 
period of time may decide their fate, and the Northumberland lifeboat 
will take her part with the luggers as a sailing vessel. 

The next essential is strength, to enable them to lie alongside when 
practicable; and strength is most assuredly given at the expense of 
lightness. No question can be raised upon this score, and we pass on to 
that quality which is the distinguishing characteristic of lifeboats, 
security. Sink they cannot; their air-chambers render it impossible ; 
but one or more may be stove, or leak. What matter? they are 
filled with air-blown ox-bladders, properly prepared and tarred in the 
same durable manner that the fishermen attach them as buoys to their 
nets, and except the lifeboat is shattered to fragments to release them, 
she cannot sink. Now two ox-bladders inflated will support a human 
subject, and there are iv the air-boxes of the prize lifeboat 460 blad- 
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ders, equal to the support of three times the number of people that 
she could possibly take in. And this reminds me of an objection to 
sails, namely, that they occupy space, or lumber a boat up. There is 
an easy seaman-like remedy for this, should it happen. Stream them, 
lashed well together, and the luggers would pick them up; or anchor 
them till the service is over, then recover them yourself. But to return 
to security. The boat cannot sink, but she may upset. I donot believe 
it, if properly handled ; but the self-righting properties of these boats 
under oars is indisputable: and that any seaman would allow a boat 
to remain an instant on her beam ends without cutting away her masta, 
is to me passing strange. If the prize boat’s crew do not do 80, it will 
not be for want of sharp axes to have taken care of that. Then as to 
auxiliary securities. The prize lifeboat has two angular cork life-pre- 
servers, capable of sustaining four men each, which are fitted in the 
boat’s shape, one in the bow, the other abaft. These are fitted with 
rope links, (or grummets,) through which any number of her light fir 
oars may be rove and lashed, and you have at once a life-raft as an 
auxiliary for her own crew, in case of accident, or others, (these were 
constructed under my direction, and are very simple,) to impart addi- 
tional confidence. There are also four of Carter’s circular life-buoys 
snugly stowed in her for service; and it is worthy of remark, that 
oars or light spars rove through these also, and firmly lashed, would 
support at least eight seamen till they could be rescued. Every one of 
the crew of the lifeboat is provided with a Carter life-belt; and I 
would strongly impress upon the minds of those fearless men (who are 
too apt to neglect them) that they are no inconvenience or hindrance 
to their exertions, while they protect the most vulnerable part of the 
body from accident or bruises. 

I am in the habit of hearing from these reckless spirits, “Oh, Sir, 
ven our luggers can’t go to a wreck, it’s a bad time on’t the poor fel- 
lurs ’ell have.” But I tell them, that the presence of a lifeboat which 
cannot founder will give them increased confidence, stimulate their 
exertions, and in so righteous a cause, under God's good providence, 
may one day be the means of preserving even a lugger’s crew from 
the jaws of an untimely death. The discouragement recently given 
by recklessness and simple mismanagement, ought to be no check to 
the onward progress in the construction of lifeboats; rather let us 
adopt one of the immortal Nelson’s favourite mottoes :— 

“The wise and active conquer difficulties by daring to attempt 
them; sloth and folly shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard, 
and make the impossibilities they fear.” 

K. B. Martin, 
Harbour Master, R. H., Ramagate. 

To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 
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Captain INGLEFIELD’S VOYAGE IN THE “ISABEL,” Screw Discovery 
Vessel, belonging to Lady Franklin, in the Summer of 1852. 


Sir John Barrow, who has deservedly been considered the highest 
authority on all matters connected with arctic discovery, remarks, in 
his History of Voyages of Discovery and Remarks on the Arctic 
Regions, that a voyage round the shores of Davis Straits and Baffins 
Bay is but a few months pleasure voyage which has been performed, 
centuries ago, in little ships of thirty to fifty tons, “It is a voyage,” 
he says, “which any two of the Yacht Club would easily accomplish 
in five months, and during the time might run far enough up Sir 
Thomas Smiths Sound to ascertain the insularity or otherwise of Old 
Greenland. 

There are among the members of that club gentlemen sufficiently 
high spirited to undertake to solve that question and prove the accu- 
racy of old Burleigh, and thus remove a blot from the geography of 
Northern Europe.” 

One little vessel the fair Isabel, has now performed this voyage in four 
months, and although we cannot exactly call it a pleasure voyage, 
being attended with much hard labour and requiring consummate skill, 
yet Captain Inglefield has shown us what an active, zealous and ener- 
getic officer can accomplish with less means even than those spoken 
of by Sir John Barrow, and by the aid of a small high pressure 
engine. 

‘ With the highest respect for the opinion of Sir John Barrow, we 
never thought that what he thus predicted could have ever been ac- 
complished and the exploit of Captain Inglefield must ever be looked 
upon as among the most remarkable in Arctic History. | 
' He has opened out to us an entirely new feature in Arctic Geo- 
graphy, from which the most important results may be anticipated, 
and has in all probability passed through ove of the great entrances 
into the Polar Basin, the existence of which may ere long verify 
another of the remarkable predictions of Sir John Barrow. 

The following letter from Captain Inglefield is addressed to Mr. 
Barrow, of the Admiralty, and with his permission is placed upon our 
pages. It will be read with great interest, and we feel confident that 
every one will agree that we have not in the least degree over rated 
the value and importance of Captain Inglefield’s Discoveries. He 
has penetrated beyond Baffin and Bylot into the unknown space upon 
our charts, and has led the way to further discoveries, which we hope 
to see vigorously followed up by our Own Country. 





Isabel, off Ponds Bay, Sept. 14th, 1852. 

My Dear Barrow,—Having written at much length to Lady Frank- 
lin and Sir Francis Beaufort, I next feel that to you my pen is bound 
in service, and though I cannot promise to recapitulate all I have said 
to them, still I will have ready a few lines to send by the first whaler 
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I may meet on my homeward route, vid the West Coast of Baffin Bay 
and Labrador. 

In a few words I may tell you that I have communicated with na- 
tives near Dudley Digges, that I have steamed all round Wolsten-. 
holme Sound, and thoroughly examined Omenak,®* disinterring the 
dead and pulling down cairns without finding the slightest traces of 
Franklin. I then steered away for Whale Sound and found a settle- 
ment twenty-five miles inside; the people strong and healthy. I 
found this Sound or rather Inlet to be composed of Islands on the 
north shore, and at the bottom two great openings which admitted the- 
eye far away into blue open water, the sky illumined by the rays of 
the setting sun, told most truly that no land, at least for many miles,, 
lay in that direction. I then, sailing round the largest Island, which. 
I named after his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, proceeded to. 
Smith Sound, which I reached without difficulty, and which I found 
to be about thirty-six miles across the entrance, instead of the puny: 
ten marked in the charts. 

It was a lovely morning, the 27th of August, when within pistol- 
shot of Cape Alexander, we beheld before our enchanted gaze open 
water far far as the eye could reach, and extending between the two. 
extremes of land we beheld for about seven or eight points of the 
compass. The Cape itself was bright with a green moss which co- 
vered its sides, and by all it was observed that the land assumed a 
blacker appearance as we neared the highest latitude we attained 
78° 35’. -I shall barely write all I feel I have to say if I dwell more 
upon my views and feelings upon entering this Polar Sea, which I 
have no doubt in my own mind it really is. We were fairly blown 
out of it without my being able to land, and without seeing anything 
like a trace of cairn or beacon. 

The gale that forced us away kept me hove to, in tempests of snow 
and wind, for two days, when, in trying to hug the west shore, to 
search with our glasses what the land ice prevented our doing in an 
other way, I unfortunately drifted into the lee pack, and with inch 
difficulty we extricated ourselves. Jones Sound was my next point, 
and this I-searched as far to the westward as long. 84° in the ship, 
though 85° was fairly reached with our glasses. Thick fog, the late- 
ness of the season, (it being the lst of September,) and the inhogpi- 
table appearance of the shores, presenting nothing that a ship could 
have made winter quarters in; these, with a fresh gale from the west- 
ward, and ice driving fast out of the sound, determined me upon 
bearing up, not so much from neccssity as prudence. No mark or 
sign could I trace, and the shore on both sides was well examined ; 
all seemed to defy the foot of man, and at our farthest point the land 
trended away to the north-west on the north shore, and followed on 
west on the south shore. This place examined, I determined to ac- 


* The spot where Adam Beck reported the murder, “ most strange, most 
foul, and most unnatural,” (as in the best it was,) of the crews of the Ere- 
éus and Terror. 
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‘quaint Sir Edward Belcher with the result of my researches, and to 
leave him a track chart of my voyage. I arrived at Beechey Island 
‘on the 7th of September, where the North Star was found safely 
secured waiting daily for the ice to seal them in for the winter; they 
were much pleased to get their letters and newspapers, and I gave 
them twelve hours to prepare their replies. In the meantime I visited 
the Island, which was thickly clad with snow. I must not enter into 
all my thoughts and feelings now. 

It was one o'clock ere we got on board; I went to the North Star 
to take my leave of Pullen and the officers, and putting their des- 
patehes under my arm, was soon on board the fair Isabel and steaming 
out into the Sound. 

I must only now add to you that after some days of baffling and 
adverse winds we have reached thus far. To-day, Tuesday the 14th, 
at six o’clock, I landed on Cape Bowen, and, finding nothing but the 
track of a gigantic bear and some foxes, obtained the dip, some speci- 
mens of rock for Sir Roderick, and erecting a cairn with a notice of 
our visit, I went on board and now we are steaming away south. At 
dark each night I fire a gun and throw up two rockets, looking out 
sharp for fires or signals on shore. The west coast I hope, under 
God’s blessing, to search as scrupulously as I have been able to do the 
northern; and then, the object of my voyage being accomplished, I 
shall, if possible spare myself the unnecessary risk, expense, and 
anxiety of a winter, and thus return, God willing, to England; and I 
hope and trust that all will be satisfied with what, under special aid 
from above, I have been enabled to perform. Farewell, my very kind 
friend, and believe me to be , 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) KE. A. INGLEFIELD. 

John Barrow, Esq. 
> October 22nd, Cape Farewell. 

P.S.—We are on our homeward voyage. The gales, dark nights, 
and winter weather, precluding the possibility of even sighting the 
west shores. I shall hope to see you shortly after your receipt of this 
and therefore will now only add my best wishes. 





Sir E. Belcher's Search for Franklin. 


It will be remembered that the Prince Albert, commanded by Mr. Kennedy, 
brought intelligence from Sir E. Belcher’s squadron down to the 18th August, 
and it was the subject of universal remark that she brought very few letters 
from the squadron, considering the long time the ships had been out. The 
whalers, however, are now daily arriving, and with them packets of letters, 
which, although of early date, are nevertheless interesting, as furnishing read- 
able details of the progress of Sir E. Belcher’s squadron from England. We 
subjuin one :— | 
“HM. Ship Resolute, Melville Bay, July 1. 

* S1x,—I consider it as no more than my duty that I should inform you of the 
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steps taken by Sir Edward Belcher, commanding the Arctic Expedition, since 
leaving Greenhithe up to the present time, and as this is the last opportunity 
of so doing before winter closes in, I now take advantage of it. 

“The ships left Greenhithe on the 21st April, and on the 25th drop 
anchor off Sheerness. We left Sheerness on the 28th in tow of the Basilisk 
and Desperate steam-vessels, and kept in tow till the 2nd of May, having been 
towed 913 miles, and the weather preventing our being towed further. On the 
5th we had to batten down, and on the 7th had to remove some of our deck 
load on to the lower deck, against the side, placing the mess tables fore and 
aft on it. On the 8th the steamers closed, cheered, and left us for England. 
On the 9th we had to batten down again. On the 20th we rounded Cape 
Farewell, and first saw ice. On the 21st we sighted Cape Desolation; on the 
28th the thermometer stood at 27°, and on the 29th we came to anchor at 
Whale Fish [slands, and were visited by the Esquimaux. On the 5th of June 
we left the islands tor Lievely (7), after refitting our boats. The same evening 
we were off Lieveley, the Pioneer fouled an iceberg, and carried away her 
mizenmast ; the Assistance and North Star touched the ground, the former losing 
a piece of false keel. On the 9th of June we left Lieveley for Upernavick, 
going by way of Waigas to search for coal, of which a little was found. On 
the 19th of June we arrived at Upernavick, and made fast to an iceberg. In 
the evening the berg slued, and we broke adriftand fouled the Pioneer, carrying 
away our jibboom aad foretopmast. The next day all the ships stood out to 
sea. On the 22nd we took the pack, and on the 23rd the tenders took us in 
tow, but had to bring up often on account of the ice. On the 26th the floe 
came down unexpectedly, giving us a serious nip; being too late to unship 
the rudder, it was crushed to pieces, much straining the braces and ports, and 
pulling off some of the false keel. Being unable to help our own ship, the 
crew was sent to the Assistance, to he'p her to cut a dicek, which having doue, 
we returned to our own ship; by which time the floe had returned. We un- 
shipped the remains of. the rudder, and unstowed the spare one, and gnt it 
ready for shipping. The ship made no water, though she had been litted out 
of water three or four feet, and listed down to her ice chocks. On the 27th a 
large piece of ice came out from under our bottom, which had been forced 
there during the nip. On the 29th sighted two whalers from the crow’s nest. 
On the 30th found a wreck alongside the floe; anchored the ships, and went 
to the wreck fur firewood ; found the ship to be the Regalta, of Kirkaldy ; she 
that had been nipped at the same time the Resolute was. We got several spars 
from the wreck, and also part of her mainmast to make usa rudder, after which 
she was towed out and blownup. The St. Andrew, of Aberdeen, towed up to 
us, and was taken in tow by the tenders astern. The same evening we fell in 
with 13 more whalers, among which the Regalta’s crew were. We are now 
in dock, within half a mile of them, waiting for the ice to open to let us cross 
to Lancaster Sound. I have now given you a short account of our voyage. 
The ice is considered to be very clear and solid, giving us good hopes of 
reaching a long distance before we are frozen in, which we expect will be about 
the second week in September. 

‘‘Thank God I have so far enjoyed excellent health and spirits, and hope, 
with His blessing, to continue to do so.” 


The Search for Sir John Frankisn—To Captain Kennedy. 


Admiralty, October 15, 1852. 
Str,—I have received and laid before my Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty your letter of the 9th instant, reposting your arrival from the Arctic 
seas, and I am to acquaint you that my Lords are greatly obliged for the 
valuable information you have been the means of conveying to them of the 
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squadron under Capt, Sir Edward Belcher’s orders, and their Lordships have 
further to thank you for the interesting details of your own proceedings. 

My Lords would wish to express their sense of the exertions made by you 
in your arduous efforts to discover traces of the missing expedition, and would 
be glad, should the opportunity offer, if you would convey to your gallant 
comrade, Mons. Bellot, the like assurance of their Lordships’ admiration of the 
generous ardour with which that officer's valuable services were devoted to the 
humane and honourable enterprise in which you were both engaged. ~ 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) W. A. B. Hamitton. 
To Mr. William Kennedy, East Islington Institution. 





Extract of a Private Letter from an Officer of H.M'S. “ North Star.” 
Beechey Island, August 15, 1852. 

“ After leaving Cape York, we had a fine run across Baffin Bay, and reached 
Cape Horsburgh on the 3td. Then we were met with light variable and foul 
winds, and did not reach this before the morning of the 9th. Assistance or 
Pioneer had not arrived. Intrepid was dispatched to look after them. She 
fell in with her off Cape Fellfort, and towed her up here on the 12th. In the 
meantime provisions were taken out of North Star. Intrepid went up the Wel- 
lington Channel, and made a most favourable report of it. I have not.the least 
doubt of Assistance getting, if not through, at least to Sir Robert Inglis Bay. 

«Sir Edward made a speech to us all last evening on the shore. The men 
collected round the union jack. After his speech a prayer for our success, and 
followed by three hearty cheers, All hands well, and in the best spirits. Our 
prospects are most favourable at this moment. There is a good deal of loose 
ice collecting about us, no doubt from a southerly wind in the offing. Intrepid 
is getting her steam up, and will be off in an hour (2 p.m.) 

“* We have turned every stone within ten miles of this without finding any 
record, which is incomprehensible to me, unless, indeed, they have built the 
cairn with an intention of leaving a record before starting, but the ice opened 
and they bolted without having time; for it would take at least an hour and a 
half to reach the summit of Be-chey Island, where they had built the cairn. 
For instance, Assistance sailed at midnight on the 14th, with no ice in sight, 
gnd now we have it all round us in great quantities. White whales are most 
numerous here, as well as bears.” 





Ertract of a Private Letter from an Officer serving in H.M.S8. 
*‘ North Star.” 

“ North Star, Beechey Island, August 18, 1852. 
“Qn the 23rd of July (in recapitulation, probably, of what you already 
know) we parted company with the Assistance and Pioneer in a thick fog, 
and, with the Resolute, Intrepid, and Alexander, whaler, in tow, made the 
best of our way northward, cutting, blasting, and pushing on by every opening, 
keeping to the land ftoe, which seems to be the great secret of Arctic navi- 
gation. On the 31st we came up with the track of the Assistance and Pioneer, 
and on the Ist of August made the north water, to our great joy, about five 
miles to the southward of Cape York, where we landed and found a party of 
uimaux in their summer tents. (mn heaving in nett they all ran down to 
the floe, skipping and capering with delight, and on landing gave us a boisterous 
welcome. They completely refuted the common opinion of the Esquimaux 
temper, and which characterises them as lethargic, sullen, and stupid, for they 
were all, unexceptionab'y, the most vivacious, good-natured, and apparently 
sagacious race of savages on the face of the globe. Jn appearance only they 
are heavy, being much under the average height, fat, and thick set. Their 
features have all the characteristics of the Mongolian race, but their noses were 
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-almost hid between the nrase-of fat on-either side. This, by-the-bye, must be 
an old subject to you. Well,-we stood along the coast as far as 76° to clear 
‘the loose ice, and have a good opportunity of seeing the formation of the ice- 
bergs from the several glaciers. Of the officers of the expedition, now that 
‘they are all known to each other, and their real characters are discovered, 
which could not be ascertained before leaving, one cannot speak in ‘too i 
terms. Without a single exception, I think that they are a truly excellent set 
of men ; they all pull together, and on all occasions there is a display of right 
good feeling, which is a most cheering thing to witness. In highest praise of 
‘Commanders Richards and M‘Clintcck, Lieutenant Osborn, Lieutenant Mee- 
‘chan, all unite; in fact, they are all.as fine a set of fellows as, I think, could 
well be collected together; and by us their departure has been greatly felt. I 
‘must not forget‘to mention that before leaving, Lieutenant Osborn begged me, 
should | ‘have an opportunity, not to forget his kind remembrances to you, and 
‘to explain the state of contusion they were in in coaling and provisioning, 
‘thereby preventing their sending you a line. In fact, he only sent a few words 
to his awife, which I took charge of. On the 14th Assistance sailed, and the 
foHowmg day Resolwte. May every success attend them. There is, even 
‘here, a small fteld for us of the Nortk Star, certainly, of raphical research ; 
-however, all that comes to our humble lot I trust we shall perform as satisfac- 
‘torily as our more honoured brethren, While I think of it, I must give you 
an instance of the pleasure that the often-used expression, * Remember me to,’ 
is capable of giving, as it particularly struck me, showing the value of these 
Jittle courtesies. Yesterday I heard Mr. Kennedy tell Bellot, the Frenchman, 
that he had received a letter from you, not mentioning any particulars, and 3 
‘observed the worthy fellow Jooked rather disappointed. ‘Soon after, however, 
“Kermedy told him that you had desired to be remembered to him; and if you 
could have witnessed the change that those few words caused, you would have 
been amply rewarded for your considerate recotlection of him. He is far too 
modest to sound his own praises, or even, I think, to relate his services. I am 
unable to do him justice, but the more I hear of him, and the better I become 
acquainted with him, the higher he rises in my esteem and respect. He is a 
high-minded, chivalrous Frenchman, and fully sustains one’s brightest view of 
the sons of La Belle France. Notwithstanding his wish to return home to his 
family, he has not allowed it to influence him in the least in the difficult ques- 
tion by him yet undecided, whether he should remain out or return home in 
the Prince Albert. He, with the others, equally suffered from scurvy in their 
‘rymg expedition. They have undergone great hardships. Old John (I forget 
his name, meriorable as it is)* assured me that without him they could not 
have accomplished what they have, giving every credit which is due of course 
to Mr. Kennedy, who is an unwearied and most energetic traveller; but M. 
Bellott appears to possess far more than average scientific attainments, though 
he has had little time to devote to such pursuits. His great fear is, that if he 
returns home Lady Franklin will think that he is deserting the cause; but we 
have nearly succeeded in convincing him we have sufficient officers here to 
«carry out anything, and that the cause would not suffer. His Government 
have only granted him a year’s leave, yet this has no weight in inducing him 
to abandoo what he conceives to be a higher duty. I am ata loss indeed to 
‘express all I feel at his conduct. He és on half-pay, and we on double pay ; 
he in a professional point of view grins nothing by serving here, we perh 
may. He is devoted: heart and soul, to the cause of Sir John Franklin, and 
‘we are convinced he has no other object in view. He is indeed deserving of 
‘our warmest thanks.” 


* John Hepburn, who saved the lives of Franklin, Back, and Richardson, on the 
shore of the Arctic scas, by his devoted attention to them in their unparalleled suf- 
ferings.— (Vide ‘‘ Franklin’s Narrative.”) 
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Tae Skarcu ror Sin Jonn Franxxin. 


The following are the Admiralty instructions to Sir Edward Belcher, relative. 
to his search for Sir John Franklin :— 

1. Having appointed Phe to the command of the Expedition (to consist of. 
the ships. Assistance, Resolute, Pioneer, Intrepid, and North Star), pre- 
paring for the further scarch of Sie John Franklin, you are, whenever such- 
ships shali.be in all respects ready to put toeea, and proceeding down channel,. 
or north about, make the best ef your way to Barrow Strait, calling at Disco- 
qi in your way) for such replenishments as the place affords, anda supply ef 

ogs for sledging purposes. 

2. We have entrusted you with this command, in the full persuasion of your 
thorough acquaintance with its obligations, and of your judgment and ability to. 
racet them. 

3. We do not, therefore, consider it necessary to encumber you wiih minute: 
instructions for your guidance at each step of your proceedings; but furnishing 
you with papers which point out the views of the Admiralty, as successive 
expeditions have been despatched from this country, and those also relative to. 
the difficulties occurring to oppose those views, we leave it to you to- decide, as. 
the case shall present itself.. 

4. We deem it right, however, that a.certain oonsse of proceedings: should: 
be Leung aa ou; and adopting pa recommendation of the Commitee-: 

inted in October, 1851, to inquire and-report upon a ious: Expedition,. 

ihe plat ef future operations there proposed is to be censideced as ihe ac oe 

t proceedings. By that plan, hy Island is the point indicated as. the: 

basis of your operations, and you are to. consider it as the grand rendezvous 

to which you are to push forward, there to establish the North Star as a 
general depot. 

5. Arrived at this. point, two-great objects will engage your attention: 

I. The endeavouring to pass up Wellington Channel with one sailing vessel, 
and one steamer. 

II. The advance of a similar force towards Melville Island. | 

6. The. object of the first of these expeditions will be the endeavour to- 
secover those traces of Sir John Franklin which ceased at Cape Bowden, to the. 
north of oe Island ; and to fullow up such traces if they should be found.. 
The object of the other expedition will be, to deposit, if possible, at Winter. 
Harbour, Melville Island, or failing that, at gt bre Martia Ivland, a supply of 

rovisions, fuel, and clothing, for any parties that might: reach such. positions- 

m Captain Collinson’s or Captain M’Clure’s ships. 

7. As regards the first-named expedition, and the possible contingency of 
coming upon Sir John Franklin’s track, we cannet we strongly impress upon. 
you the necessity of your establishing along your line of route; cachettes of 

isions sufficient to supply your crews, and those. of the missing ships, 
should any accident happen to- your own vessels, and render it necessary for. 
you to return without them to the general rendezvous at Beechy Island; and 
you will be most careful along the line of such route, as well as in every other 
direction you may have ‘to-take to avail: yourself of every remarkable proman- 
tory, point of land, or other distinctive locality, to deposit exact notices of your. 
condition and intended proceedings; and you are to give positive orders that- 
these notices or records are to he deposited 10 feet true north of. the cairn or 
staff, and likewise beneath or im the cairn itself. 

8. With regard to the expedition to be despatched towards Melville Island, 
it-is scarcely to be contemplated that, under the most favourable circumstances, 
more could be done in the first season than to reach that point; and the Officer 
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in charge of that service will of course have to take into account the having to 
winter in that quarter. 

9. His earliest attention, in that case, in the ensuing spring, will be— 
Ist. The depositing such supplies at Melville Island as he can spare, or endea- 
vouring to convey them thither by sledges, if he should not reach the island 
with his ships; and 2nd. The detaching travelling parties in a westerly direc. 
tion for the combined purpose of a search for traces of Sir John Frankliu, and 
of depositing notices in conspicuous situations as to where the supplies are 
left, but being at the same time strictly enjoined to return to their ships before 
the usual period of the breaking up of the ice, in order that such ships may 
return to their rendezvous at Beechy Island, or otherwise prepare for quitting 
Lancaster Sound to return to England, according as the supplies on board of 
his ships, and the length of time consumed in the above service shall require. 

- 10. And here we think it necessary more particularly to call your attention 
to the instructions to be given by you to the Officer charged with this branch 
of the expedition ; for whilst there is a possibility of your calculating on an 
early return of such Officer from Melville Island, in the summer of 1853, and 
of his being able to afford you support in any particular direction, it is, on the 
other hand, not improbable that, from a prolonged detention to the westward, 
it may be his bounden duty. not to hazard a further stay in those seas, but to 
make the best of his way home; in which case he must endeavour to commu- 
nicate with the rendezvous at Beechy Island, before. finally quitting Barrows 
Strait, in order to obtain information of the other ships, and to deposit records 
of his proceedings. 

11. He should, therefore, be made to understand the nature of the responsi- 
bility that devolves upon him, both as to the execution of his orders, in the 
first instance, and determining the point at which the power of compliance with 
those orders ceases. . 

12. It is, of course, possible that seasons such as were experienced by the 
expedition ia 1850-51 may again occur to prevent a passage by ships up Wel- 
lington: Channel, or to the west of Griffith Island, and, under such circum- 
stances, it will be for you to consider how far it might serve any useful purpose 
to undertake an examination by travelling parties from Baring Bay, or Prinee 
Alfred Bay, in the direction of Jones’s Sound, in addition to these which it will 
be your duty to send out to the north and north-west for traces of. Sir John 
Franklin, io the direction of Queen’s Channel. Z 7 

. 13. Our instructions, therefore, are without reference to the possible circum- 
stance of records still being found at Beechy. Island, or elsewhere (and for 
which it will be your duty ta search), at a certain distance from the respective 
cairns, where it has been stated it was Sir John Franklin’s custom to deposit 
them ;® and if by such records « should prove that Sir John Franklin. preceeded 
to the eastward out of Lancaster Sound, after he wintered at Beechy Island in 
1845-46, you. will still continue to po forward two of your ships towards 
Melville Island, as already directed by us, and with the other.two you are to 
act as circumstances may render necessary, depending on the information which 
those records may convey; and adverting to the report of two ships having 
been seen on the ice in the North Atlantic, in the spring of 1851, we think it 
expedient to draw your attention to this subject, that you may adopt such steps 
on your way from Baffin. Bay, with reference to search and inquiry on the shores 
of Davis Straits, as you may consider most advisable under the circumstances 
above stated, and the information the records may convey. 

14. You are aware of the deposit of stores and provisions at Port Leopold, 
and of the steam launch left there by Sir James Ross; you are at liberty to 


® The piece of tin or copper, said, by Adam Beck, to bave been dropped from a 
staff, should also be looked for. See Evidence before Arctic Committee. | 
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employ that vessel in any way that her services may be made available; but 
with reference to the store of provisions at Port Leopold, and also those for 100 
men, which were landed by Mr. Saunders on an island in Navy Board Inlet, 
it is our directions that such provisions and stores shail on no account be 
touched by any of the vessels under your orders, unless compelled to do so by 
absolute necessity. 

15. We have furnished you with copies of these instructions, which you are 
to deliver to the Captain and Officers in command of vessels under your orders. 
And we deem it neressary that you should be directed to communicate freely 
and unreservedly with your second in command, and the Officers in charge of 
the other ships, on all points connected with the expedition, keeping them 
acquainted with your views and intentions, that, in case of an accident happening 
to yourself, or a separation of the ships, these (Officers may be fully aware of 
the courses of proceedings intended to be adopted by you, and when the ships 
are separated from you for the purpose of carrying out our orders, the same 
unreserved intercourse and communicatioa is to be maintained between the 
Officers in command of the respective ships. 

16. You are no doubt aware of the Prince Albert, private vessel, being en- 
gaged in a like search in the Arctic seas; you are to afford that vessel every 
ard and assistance, in the event of falling in with her, but you are in no way to 
interfere with her orders to take her under your charge. 

17 The various logs and private journals, with drawings, plans, &c., are to 
be sent to this office, on the return of the expedition. And you are to be care- 
ful that from the date of your parting company with the ships sent to assist in 
towing you, your own letters to our Secretary, together with those of the Offi- 
cers addressing you, are duly numbered as well as dated ; and you are invaria- 
bly, should any opportunity offer, tu leave letters for us at such places as Cape 

arrender, Ponds Bay, &c., provided no delay be incurred thereby. 

‘18. Your ships have been fully equipped for the service they are going upon, 
and it has been our desire that you should be provided with every means and 
resource that might be made available. We have an entire reliance on the best 
use and application of those means on your part, and we-have equal confidence 
in the care to be exercised by you for those employed under your orders; but 
there is one object which, in the exercise of that care, will naturally engage 
your constant attention, and that is, the safe return of your party to this country. 

19. We are sensible, however, that notwithstanding a wish to keep this part 
of your duty prominently in mind, yet, that an ardent desire to accomplish the 
object of your mission, added to a generous sympathy for your missing coun- 
a pees may prevail in some degree to carry you beyond the limits of a cautious - 

nce. , . 

ag. You are, therefore, distinctly to understand our directions to be, that the 
several ships under your orders shall each be on its way home, and to the 
eastwood of Barrow Strait, whenever their stock of provisions shall have been 
reduced to twelve months’ full allowance ; and commending you, and those 
employed under you, to the providence of God, we trust that success may 
crown your efforts, and that you may be the means of affording succour to 
those of our countrymen whose absence we have so long deplored. 

Given under our hands this ]6th day of April, 1852. 

| _ °* - NoRTHUMBERLAND. 
Hype Parger. 
Puiprs Horney. 
Tos. HERBERT. 
-ALEX. MILneE. 
To Sir Edward Belcher, C.B., Captain of Her 
Majesty’s ship Assistance, at Greenhithe. 
By command of their Lordships, 
W. A. B. HamIcton. 
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NAVIGATION OF Brenrines Strraits:. 


The following document was communicated to the United States Senate by: 
the Secretary of the Navy, in reply toa resolution of that body: 
Navy Department, April 5, 1852.. 
Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the Senate’s resolu-. 
tion, adopted on the 22nd ult, calling upon the Secretary of the Navy to com-- 
municate to the Senate his opinion of the expediency of a reconnoiseance of the. 
routes of navigation in the northern seas and m the China and Japan seas,. 
and whether any vessel belonging to the service can be used for that ; 
and also what would be the expense of such a reconnoissance? So as re— 
the expediency of the reconnoiseance referred to in the resolution, I find. 
t the files of this department contain a carefully prepared discussion of the. 
subject by the Superintendent of the National Observatory, of the date of° 
December 8, 1851, confined, however, to the value and importance of the. 
whale fishery in the Anadir, Ochotsk, and Arctic seas, as the whali ds. 
reli deers about Behrings Straits are called, frou which I bag leave’ to. 
furnish the following extracts: a 
“¢ In the summer of 1848, Captain Roys, of the whale ship Superior, pene— 
trated the Arctic Ocean, through Behrings Straita, and encountered in his ad-. 
venturous pursuits all the dangers of an unknown Polar sea. He was suc-. 
cessful in his porchideas filling his ship with oil in a few weeks. Influenced. 
by the report which he brought back as to the abundance of whales, owners. 
in the United States fitted out a fleet for those grounds, and in 1849- 
Captain Roys was followed by 154 sail of whale ships, each vessel (said to be): 
worth on the average, with her outfit, 30,000 dollars, and manned by 30 able-. 
bodied seamen each. This fleet took that season 206,850 barrels of whale oil,_ 
and 2,481,600 pounds of bone. In the summer of 1850 there went up a whaling 
fleet of 144 American veseela, manned as above, and of a like average value. 
This fleet, in the course of the few weeks left for their pursuits in those inhos- 
itable regions, took 243,680 barrels of whale oil, and 3,654,000 pounds of © 
ne. In the current year (1851) there went up a fleet of about 145 American | 
vessels: but their returns have not been received; partial accounts of wreck- 
and disaster only have reached us; pt td startling. The lives and property - 
at stake there for the two ycars for which we have complete returns may- 








be thus stated : 
dols.  dols.. 
“* 1849—Number of American seamen ...... 4,650 
Value of ships and outfits ...... -- 4,650,000 
Value of oil taken.............. -- 2,606,510 
Value of bone ......... sedate 814,112 
—— 8,070,623 
“¢ 1850—Number of American seamen ...... 4,820 
Value of ships and outfit.......... 4,320,000 
Value of oil taken...... A Giserietanevars 3,761,201 
Value of bone ..........ececeees 1,260,630 
—— 9,341,831 
Total ships in two years .......... 299 
Total seamen.......ccsccccccees = 8,970 


Value of ships and sol, Na sierate 17,412,458 

‘¢ The losses during the year 1851 have been unprecedented, so far as heard 
from. No less than seven sail of this fine fleet of 1851, the lowes 
New Bedford, the Arabella, the America, the Armata, the Mary Mitchell, 
and the Henry Thompson, have been wrecked there, and left behind as monu- 
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ments of the dangers which meet these hardy mariners in their adventurous 
roe, § There are reports of other losses and wrecks; these are certain: and 
though several of them were lost, not on shoals, but otherwise, yet these are 
enough to tell of imperfect hydrograpby, and to show the national importance 
of looking to it; for it may be so, that tin case of loss in the ice, the know- 
ledge of a sheltered anchorage near, and which a survey would give, would 
have prevented the e re to the ice which induced the loss. All our com- 
merce with what is called the East, is not so valuable as this was for 1849 and 
1850. We see by the above statistics that in these two years more American 
seamen were engaged in that small district of ocean than are employed in our 
whole navy at one time; that in these two years these hardy mariners fished 
up from the bottom of the sea, and by their own energy created and added to 
the national wealth, the value of more than eight millions of dollars. And we 
moreover see that, owing to the dangers of the land and ice, the hidden rock 
and unknown shoals, one vessel in every twenty that went therein during the 
summer of 1851, has been left behind a total wreck, and that the lives of their 
crews, or of not less than one man for every twenty engaged in that business, 
have been put in jeopardy, mostly from the want of proper charts. No pro- 
tection that our ns can at this moment give to onr commerce, with any 
of the states of Christendom, can com with that which a good chart of 
that part of the ocean would afford to this nursery of American seamen, and 
to this branch of national industry. I learn that in lat. 64° 15’ N., long. 178° 
W., Captain Middleton, of the barque Tenedos, of New London, discovered 
a.shoel having only eight feet of water on it, and which was two acres in ex- 
tent; that the ship Ajax, of Havre, was lost on a rock south of the Isle of St. 
Lawrance, ten miles from land ; that the entire fleet of whalemen in the Arctic 
Ocean complain much that charts are wrong, that the coast is badly explored, 
but little known, &c.; that ‘several of our vessels have been near being 
wrecked by unexpectedly making land or rocks under the bows at night ;’ 
that they have found in the Arctic Circle low sand-spits, extending five or six 
miles out; that also ‘in Ochotsk Sea, there are hidden dangers ;’ that ‘ the 
Howqua, in 1851, was totally wrecked on a sunken rock in that sea.’. I am 
also informed that the Indians are very friendly; that they wanted to trade; 
that the whalemen frequently went on shore, &c.; that ‘ Captain Taylor 
brought specimens of ores of metal from the Arctic shore ;’ that ‘he obtained 
information from the natives of the existence of gold amongst them, as also 
iron ;’ that when shown implements of various kinds, they gave him to under- 
stand, ‘plenty in the mountain.’ Such was also the case with the gold. 
They knew the metal, and pointed as such existing among them. 

«With these facts before the department I have no hesitation in expressing 
an opinion favourable to the measure suggested in the resolution, nor in re- 
commending such a reconnoissance and survey as will establish accurately the 
positions of prominent ap bays, headlands, and harbours. To fix the 
position of the rocks and shoals that endanger the navigation there, and to 
examine the Fox or Aleutian Islands, would be the work of two or three 
properly appointed vessels only for a short time. When the season is closed 
for these latitudes, the same vessels could be most beneficially employed in an 
examination of the seas of China and Japan, and the regions thereabout, 
whose hydrography is so defective, and an accurate knowledge of which is 
becoming every day of more and more impcrtance. 

‘In reply to the latter clause of the resolution, viz.: —‘ Whether any ves- 
sels belonging to the service can be used for that purpose, and also what would 
be the expense of such a reconnoissance?’ I respectfully state that this de- 
partment has vot at its command the vessels for the contemplated 
service, unless by reducing the number of our vessels attached to squadrons 
on foreign service, which I by no means recommend. I am of opinion that 
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the necessary vessels can be built at our navy yards, or purchased for a sum 
not exceeding 1:25,000 dollars; and that no additional appropriation | — 
that sum need be made. The wear and tear of the vessels, the eye 
officers and crews, stores, provisions, instruments, &c., can be provided for aa 
of current appropriations. The accompanying ‘report from: the chief of the 
‘Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography, and papers prepared by Commander 
Ringgold and Lieutenants Maury and Page, are respectfully submitted, ad 
throwiny additional light upon the subject. 
‘¢T have the honour to be, very respectfully, your ‘obedient servant, 


A. GRAHAM. 7 
‘Hon. W. R. King, President of the Senate.”’ 





BERMUDA. 


. My early impressions in relation to the Island of. Bermuda, where 
I spent many happy days when youthful vigour made me more sen- 
sible of pleasurable scenes, are still vivid in my recollection. The 
beauty of its scenery has not changed, nor are its inhabitants sr 
steady and judicious than in former days, but the medium 

which those objects are viewed does not present them in such livel 
colours. I was in one of the first ships which entered within the sy 
after the flag-ship of Admiral Murray had proved its practicability. 
Ships then did not proceed further than that anchorage, which ob- 
tained the appellation of “ Murrays Anchorage,” from the circum- 
stance above mentioned. They now run in to Grassy Bay, fifteen 
miles further within the reef. 

The forts which crown the hills were not then in existence. St. 

George’s, the capital, was‘a quiet village where few troops were seen, 
and the harbour was a resort of small colonial vessels, to the reception 
of which it was limited previous to the deepening of the channel. 
This has been effected at a considerable expense by the Legislature of 
the island in the hope to induce the patEe steam packets to avail them- 
selves of that port. 
- This island, ever since the discovery of the opening in the reefs 
(by Captain ‘Hurd in his minute survey), has been decmed of much 
naval importance, and plans were formed i highest military au- 
thorities for its defence. A naval arsenal has been designed for 
the accommodation of a large establishment of ships of war. 

Distant islands, however, cannot be defended on principles which 
-would be the most judicious at home—by the erection of forts 
‘in all quarters that could be occupied by an enemy. It is obvious 
that under the circumstances of Bermuda, troops cannot be spared 
‘from the parent state permanently to garrison a multitude of forte, 
-which on such a principle of defence would be requisite ;—if they 
could, the expense would be enormous, and therefore I cannot dismiss 
this subject without an expression of my satisfaction at intelligence I 
lately received that such extravagant and unavailing system of forti- 
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fleation has been suspended. In my opinion it is a great error to 
imagine that naval officers are unfit to be consulted respecting mari- 
time defences—had it not been for so mistaken a notion, many hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds, perhaps I might say a million, might 
have been saved. I unhesitatingly assert that gun-boats not only 
would suffice, but are by far the most available, and infinitely the 
cheapest defensive force amongst the rocks around the island of 
Bermuda. 

The coloured population of this island are a fine race, incomparably 
superior to the generality of the coloured population in the West 
Indies. They are accustomed to navigate in their commercial vessels 
—their lives are almost spent in boats, and no better crews could be 
got for the defence of their own island than they would prove them- 
selves to be. In this there would also be other advantages—the per- 
manent pay of troops—the cost of barracks—and above all, exten- 
sive stores, and reservoirs of water necessary for a large military force, 
would not be requisite. 

The Naval Yard, if really planned by naval men, may indeed be 
adduced asa proof that I have fallen into error by imagining them 
capable of deciding on the best means of maritime defence. Nothing 
can be more inexpedient than all that has been done or is proposed to 
be done—blunders which, were I to set them forth, would seem in- 
credible. The measures which have tardily been resolved on to stop 
the progress of an interminable series of fortifications, I hope may be 
followed by putting a stop to the extravagances perpetrated in the 
erections of this naval arsenal. It has proved a subject so vexatious 
to me that I shall not proceed in detail, but express my earnest hope 
that those who have thc power will investigate the subject, and as- 
certain and pursue the course most useful to the naval service and 
least onerous to the country. 

It is gratifying to turn from these military and naval incongruities 
to the state of the island, which is infinitely superior in all points of 
view to anything that is to be met with in the West Indies, or in the 
North American provinces. The Government of Bermuda has no 
debt—the legislature is economical in its disbursements, and has funds 
to appropriate to useful purposes, such as in deepening the channel 
into the harbour of St. George’s, and in opening a channel into the 
Great Sound, a work which ought to have been undertaken at the 

ublic expense for the accommodation of the naval service, in pre- 
erence to the formation of the Camber at the Naval Yard, which 
would have saved at least £150,000. 

The Great Sound is one of the most magnificent basins of water 
that I have ever seen, and requires but the remains of a small barrier 
of rock to be removed, most of which (by the liberality of the Legis- 
lature) has already been thrown down at a cost of £1,500, in order to 
open a harbour far superior to any in the United Kingdom, and com- 
petent to vie with all the ports throughout the world, in security, ca- 
pacity, and the conveniences essential to a place of naval equipment. 

The civil government is conducted in a manner highly creditable to 
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the Governor and to his Council, who seem to have but one view— 
the prosperity of the island, in which considerable success attends 
their endeavours, in so far as they possess the necessary power. Hor- 
ticulture, for it cannot be termed Agriculture, is progressing rapidly, 
and the island is being converted into a hot-bed for the production of 
early vegetables to supply the markets of the northern parte of the 
United States. Orange trees are again being reared, and as formerly 
their fruit may become a staple commodity. Nothing can exceed the 
richness and fertility of the vegetable soil which has been washed from 
the upper grounds into the hollows, most of which have hitherto been 
unreclaimed, by reason of their having no natural outlet for the water, 
and being nearly at the level of the sea. | 

On the climate of Bermuda nothing need be said; its mildness 

during the winter months is universally known, as well as its com- 
paratively healthful temperature as contrasted with that of the islands 
in the tropics. No period of the winter is so cold as to prevent the 
growth of all European vegetables, nor is it destructive of tropical 
plants. It is remarkable that the common potatoes grown here during 
the winter have never been affected with rot, though those produced 
in the summer have becn subject to that disease; the sweet potato 
wholly escapes. 
- The only drawback to the certainty of an ample retarn for horti- 
cultural labour is the violence of periodical winds, which in a few 
hours blight everything that is exposed to their destructive action. 
From this calamity, however, hedges of reeds, a species of cane, form 
a good protection. 

The water at Bermuda which is derived from wells is strongly im- 
pregnated with calcareous and decomposed vegetable matters, and is 
neither wholesome, nor fit for washing. There is no spring in the 
island, although water is found everywhere at the level of the sea. 
This arises from rain being retained in the porous stone as in a dam, 
much of which percolates from the swampy hollows before alluded to. 
The water in the navy wells is of this description, and never fails to 
produce bowel complaints, especially to those unaccustomed to it, 
There are, however, naval tanks, containing uncontaminated rain 
water, five miles farther from the anchorage, and new tanks are 
being constructed in the naval yard, but these latter are within range 
of the sea spray, and no doubt will be attended with diarrhetic con- 
sequences—and with this further disadvantage, that the expense of 
construction in that locality will be very considerable ; whereas good 
rain water might be collected at a fourth, nay, at a tenth part of the 
cost, in a convenient situation, where the spray of the sea ean have 
no influence. 

I may here venture to assert, that were a Commission (whether 
scientific or not) of persons of good understanding and unflinching 
character, sent on a tour throughout these Colonies, to investigate 
dnd report on all matters of interest, the good they would effect would 
far exceed in degree any expense that could attend that judicious 
measure, and might lead to the adoption of salutary reforms and im- 
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mense pecuniary savings. It may be said we have a sufficient number 
of Blue Books on grievances and reforms, and abundant information 
on Colonial subjects (which are neither read nor attended to), but E 
am persuaded that if the report of such unflinching Commissioners 
were to be published in the humble form of a pamphlet, it would be 
generally perused, and be productive of more beneficial consequences, 
than the reports in quarto of ali the Commissioners who have been 
appointed within my remembrance. 

The existence of this solitary island so far from. the continent of 
North America is a circumstance meriting the attention of geologists, 
as well as the uniform material of which it is composed. It is all of a 
calcareous nature, but differing in condition from any of the other 
islands of the same substance. The strata are exposed in the per- 
pendicular cliffs on the sea-shore in numerous precipices, from a hun- 
dred feet. to minor altitudes, and are composed either of the most 
minute shells or parts of shells so triturated that they scarcely indicate 
their origin. In some places, however, there are lamine containing 
shells im a more perfect state, all of a white colour, with the exception 
of one, (which I found on digging a cave,) of a semicircular shape of a 
red colour, and almost as large as an oyster shell. 

The whole of the substance of Bermuda can be burnt into. good 
lime, but there is an indurated calcareous stone, often containing many 
perfect shells, on the island on which the naval yard is being built, 
which is preferred as more adhesive and better in quality. 

Although there are no indications of volcanic products on this is- 
land, yet it exhibits manifest proofs that volcanic force has raised it 
from the depths of the ocean. In what stage of induration it was at 
that period, it is difficult to conjecture. The hills and vales through- 
oat the whole extent of Bermuda have stratified calcareous material 

y conforming on all sides to the inclination of the surface.. 
here are, however, many situations in which the strata present 
themselves as manifestly broken by force. In the deep cutting in the 
road which enters into the enclosure around the Government House, 
one of these breaks appears at the apex of the hill dividing its sides, 
which here incline towards the centre, exposing a wedge-formed sup-. 
plementary part that fills up the interstice. In the grounds of’ the 
Admiralty House, curious instances of unconformable strata are laid 
bare in old quarries. These indicate some other cause for their non- 
conformity than that before assigned; and I am quite at a loss to 
imagine how the stratified materials could have been placed one above 
another at such different angles by the action of water, or in any other 
way, without appearance of disruption. 

There are caves upon this island containing large stalactites. There 
is one on Tuckers Island where these stalactites reach from the top of 
the cave far below the surface of the salt water it contains. I am not 
aware of any other instanee where similar crystalizations have taken 
place under the sea water. It seems to lead to the belief that this 
island was at some time less submerged. 

- there are other caves much larger, and one which goes in so far 
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that the officers who accompanied me did not scramble to its end. 
This cave is formed by two large masses of calcareous matter having 
been reared up one against the other. I have seen some very beau- 
tiful crystalizations taken from snother cave recently found in a quarry | 
at Ireland Island, but the absence of petrifactions here (for I have 
never seen one), constitutes a remarkeble difference between this for- 
mation and that on the island of Antigua, where the roads are almost 
made with petrifactions. 

In clearing the surface of the rock, as has lately been done at the 
quarries, and in laying the foundation of the new convict barracka, | 
the most irregular formation is exposed. Large holes are found con- 
tiguous to each other in the white calcareous rock, which are filled 
with a substance resembling chocolate in its colour, unlike anything. 
else upon the island. 

On the whole there is little to remark on the strata of Bermuda ; 
it might be curious, considering its surface as once the bottom of the. 
sea, to put down a bore, and ascertain what is beneath; for I do not. 
believe that the calcareous portion exposed to view is of any consider- 
able thickness. The effect of air and water produces a hard crust on 
its surface to the thickness of an inch, which prevents the unremitting 
action of the waves from encroaching with greater rapidity on its 
shores. | 

On the northern side of Bermuda, and at the distance of about 
twelve miles there is a reef, raised by the industry of the numerous. 
species of coral insects, in from six to ten fathoms water and to the 
extent of forty-five miles in length—exceeding in magnitude all the. 
works of man for the protection of anchorages throughout the world. 
I have broken off some curious specimens of their work, but still 
more curious is the bottom in ten or twelve fathoms water, where. 
forests of large submarine productions of innumerable kinds luxuriate 
like plants, exhibiting in appearance through the clear and pellucid 
water, varieties of form and colour such as are nowhere to be seen 
on the surface of the earth. 

On the 26th January H.M.S. Wellesley left Bermuda, in tow of 
the Scourge, the wind being light, and adverse to passing the Nar-. 
rows. Having gained an offing, the Scourge was ordered to perform 
the like service to an emigrant ship, which a short time before had 
entered the Port of St. George’s, destitute of provisions, having been 
at sea upwards of seventy days, and doubtless all must have perished 
had adverse winds detained the vessel a few days longer. A sube. 
scription relieved their immediate wants, and also provided for their. 
proceeding to New York. ‘The case of this vessel affords further. 
evidence of the necessity of better supervision of emigrant ships at 
home. For the service of towing (which probably saved a delay of 
several days on their voyage) these people showed their gratitude by. 
cheering. It is a sad fate to be compelled to quit for ever friends and 
relatives, a cherished home and native land. 

The Scourge being again sent a-head to tow the Wellesley, we. 
averaged about six and a half knots, until at the expiration of forty- 
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eight hours a breeze sprang up from the N.E., whereby the Wellesley 
was enabled to return a similar service to the Scourge, which, like 
Most steam vessels, is inadequately rigged, and thereby deprived of 
more than half the power of performing useful service. This defect 
is, however, in some degree remedied, when a sailing vessel is in com- 
pany, for the Scourge advanced the Wellesley 220 miles, and during 
the next three days we towed that steam vessel 360 miles; thus we 
alternately proceeded until our arrival at Carlisle Bay, Barbados, 
on Monday morning, the 5th February.—From Notes, §c., by Ad- 
miral the Earl of Dundonald. 


Sa1Lors’ Homes. 


In our number for last month we had the satisfaction of announcing 
the formation of an Institution for the establishment of Sailors’ Homes, 
Destitute Sailors’ Asylums, and Asylums for Aged Seamen, at each of 
the principal seaports in the United Kindom and the Colonies. It is 
now our pleasing duty, and one which we shall often we trust have to 
discharge, to chronicle the progress made by the Society during the 
past month, in the noble and national cause it advocates. 

The preliminaries to be gone through in the mere first establishment 
of any institution, however limited its scope of action, entail no ordi- 
nary amount of labour. In such an institution, therefore, as the one 
before us, which is intended to embrace in its operations an entire class 
of our population, and over which scarcely two months have passed 
since the first step was taken towards its formation, we have but little 
right indeed to expect that it should as yet have got even into working 
order. With such an indefatigable Secretary and Director, however, 
as it possesses in the person of Captain Hall, the rapid progress al- 
ready made, though surprising, was, to a certain degree, to be 
expected. 

Having been favoured with an inspection of the books of the In- 
stitution, and made acquainted with the extensive nature of the corres- 
pondence opened between the office and our numerous outports, we 
cannot too highly compliment that business-like activity which, while 
it has performed so much, augurs so well for the future wellfare of the 
Establishment. 

With respect to the correspondence above alluded to, the appeals 
made by the Society, we are happy to state, have been already re- 
sponded to from many quarters in a most satisfactory manner. 

In Lonpon, Money Wigram, Esq., the eminent ship-builder, and no 
less eminent sailor’s friend, has contributed to the funds of the Insti- 
tute one hundred guineas towards the erection of a Sailor’s Home at 
Poplar, accompanied with the assurance of still further pecuniary as- 
sistance in the event of this object being carried out. e sincerely 
hope this munificent gift will induce other influential persons connected 
with this locality to come forward in a like liberal spirit and assist in 
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establishing here s Home, the necessity for which none acquainted 
with this neighbourhood can for a moment hesitate to admit. 

In Dover the Society, through the Rev. Mr. Yate, has circulated a 
proposal for the establishment of a Sailer’s Home, Reading Room, and 
Sick Ward, for the fishermen of that port, and for aking reckad per- 
sons who may be cast sway on the adjacent coast. ‘This preposal, 
backed up as it was by a substantial offer of assistance, in the shape of 
@ donation from the Institute, was, to the lasting credit and honour of 
the ladies of Dover, immediately adopted by them, and a house taken, 
the first year’s expenses being undertaken on their own sole 
responsibility. 

Similar movements are being made in Yarmourn and other places. 

At FaLtmourTs, where the greatest difficulties had originally to be 
contended with, owing to the confident predictions made by many 
that a Sailor’s Home there would be a failure, one with the important 
feature of a sick ward attached to it has been lately opened. In a 
private report recently received, it is stated that in consequence of the 
number of sailors pouring into the port, after long and harassing voy- 
ages, many of them greatly debilitated by scurvy and other complaints, 
. it has been found necessary to extend the accommodation of the Home 
from 28 to 40 sleeping berths. 

In its truly praiseworthy exertions to extend the benefit of Sailor’s 
Homes to all our principal seaports, the Institution is not forgetful of 
the interests of those Homes already established, having liberally sub- 
scribed £100 to the funds of the Portsmoura Sailor’s Home. 

Such facts as those we have here briefly recorded, speak too elo- 
quently for themselves to require a single comment from us, further 
than that the claims the objects of this noble Institution have of 
themselves upon the public, have been if possible strengthened by the 
earnestness in which they are urged, by the public good their pro- 
moters have already achieved, and by the stamp of ultimate success 
which the events of the past month have given to them. 

Among the recent adhesions which the Society have received, we 
cannot omit mentioning the names of H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Oxford, &c. 


Tur Borris Caanrr.. 


Resuming the subject of the Bottle Chart in our last number, we 
now annex the following Table, supplementary to that which will. be 
found in it, containing a statement of all the bottle papers that have 
reached us up to the present time. For the facility of reference, they 
are arranged in the order of the longitude of their departure, com- 
mencing from the eastward. 
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WHERE LBFT. WHERE FOURD. 





SHIPS. SIGNATURE. 


WHEN. Coast. Wen. 


2aiPrima Dona .| .-....- 


36|Agnes Sophia. Jenkin .. ( . 
si acres .... {Farquhar .jt1 Dee. 44/45°2 8-ilIsle of Manj16 Sept.45|., 279 


5a\Coraair.. .1Webster. . 16 July 38 not eaid..|..... 2 
GalZealous ....|Wade....|9 Dec. 44/49-°0 9-S5reland ..|/13 Jan. 45]... 35 
11u\Caroline ....|Kleine .. "196 Oct. 49|43- 1110+ 6loff Ferrol../4 Dec. 491.. se 
13a|Lily ..% «2+. Wilkins . .|23 Feb. 45/39- : ..| Mar. 46]...... 
rE reared! ibe ,.|2 Jan. au)>2 2/12" 0 Perlook .-(12 Mar. 48].. . 69 







12a|Mohawk ....|Douglas.. 


135|Pandora ....|Drury 10 Mar. 51/38: : zarote 26 June 51/.. 106 
19d sadee .... Looby lasty|12 May 15)39-6)14- "9: Madeire --/10 Aug.45}...... 
90a\Bravo ...... Pain ....|27 July 45/46: 2)15- o'France....|7 Feb, 46\., 247 
185|J. Bibby ..,.| --+- 02+. ;3 Feb. 50/37 -0)15- -1/Burbuda ..|21 Mar.51) 1 46 
26a|Walpole ....|Winser ..|1 Nov. 46/48- not said..}...... 


96a|Marmion ....{/Freeman .|16 Aug. 50/49 ° 1/18: -8|Cornwall . -/29 Jan. 51|,. 166 


43a\|Windermere . eeeeeverve 20 Aug, 50 4° 
37a|R. de Holland,Groeneld . 21A pri] 50)46- 
32a| Jessy era te re ° 
375|Ilegible ....|Johnustone. 10 Aug. 47/47°< 


44a\Rapid ......|Messum ..|24 Feb. 52/0-5s|42-6/Martinique. 29 July 52|.. 15 






45b| Windermere .|Ross ....|2?0 Sept.51/5-6s|22°4/Ciara ....29 Nov. 51].. 7¢ 
435|Kinnear ....\Kelsall ..|8 May 43) 8-8)24-3)Paraiba ..|2 Aug. 43].. 86 
43a\Kinnear ....|Kelsall ..(15 May 43) 6°1/24-5/Africa ..../28 July 43).. 7 
40c|Superior ....|Salmon ..|2 Mar. 31/20°5/25-0\Crab Island|25 Nov. 31|.. 268 
41a Loharee ....|J. Raw ..(5 July 50/17°2/25° 5|Mosquitia . (21 April51).. 290 
40b.Erebus ....'Roes ....(22 Aug. 43/41°9/25°8/43°8 11° 1110 April 4 . 251 
478|Delia ..., ,{Adey .. ..|12 Aug.42|50-026-OlIreland ..128 Dec. 42]... 138 
42a Investigator .|M‘Clure..|22 Feb, 5012-4/26-1 Ambergris .|27 Aug. 50|.. 186 
426 Enterprise ..|Collinaon ./3 Mar. 50| 1-1/26-8)Honduras ..5 Mar. 51) 1 2 
519|Britannia....|Me Gregor|26 July 45}12-8/28-O.Brazil . Sept. 45/.. 4 
51a T. Brocklbank eee 16 April48] 7°0|28- - 1|Maranham . 12 Sept. 48}.. 15 
48a London .-|Ormson ..jnot said. .|(31°4)28-5|St. Michael./26 April 50)...... 





40a Nisus ...... 
52aCalliope ....|Kuper 30° 
52b|Harlequin .. Cuninghm June 51/24°7/30- 
53a\Mary Allan .. .+..(not said . .|50°9139- 
53>;Normandie ..|Spalding ./14 Jan. 
566,Erebus ....|Ross 


56a| Windermere .| ------ a 

56c\Isabella ....(Clarke ..{1 Dec. 48/32°8/35- 

56d Andromache .}| .-.... ..115 May 38/47 - 2/34- 

oe ebm on ..}11 Feb. 48} 5°2/40 
‘Thunder ....j|H.W.M...|t May 47|27-8/4¢- 

i Banff ...... Lovie ....]/2 Nov. 50/25°8)43- 


76a.Graham ....[{Beach .. 
78a Rbydiols ....{Riddell .. 
9@aiTaney ....../Walsh ..j10 Mar. 
925|Patna ......]/Ponsonby. 
82a) Hibernia ....|Judkins .. 
824 Britannis..../Breckon ..j15 July 47 45-7 35° 
94a\Scorpion .... . 
86a Pr, Rupert ../Herd ....|21 July 43/61°3/63-7|Feroe .... 
95a\Ruby ......fAllen ..../1 May 45/16-8'64: 1/Caicos .... 
105a! Bache paler lvvcna dag Pg een fo haa rates oss 
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Wuryw. | Lat. |Long 


ton . (25 Apr. 25°1/86° a Paar ae Poa 
..-«{Lawrance .|25 June Oct. 
A.W. ....118 Mar. 48 





The experiment of throwing a bottle into the sea for the purpose of 
ascertaining where it will go, may at first sight appear trivial; the 
drift which it may take may be said to be entirely superficial, and it 
will therefore not obey the great currents of the ocean. This may to 
a certain extent be true, but it is a matter of interest where that drift 
takes it; and it then becomes a question how far beneath the surface 
it ceases, and the current begins. The casks of the William Torr, 
marked T 1 to 4, drifted, or were set by the current, from Davis Strait 
to the different localities where they appear on the chart; and we 
have had the case of wrecked timber ships drifting to the Canary Is- 
lands from the neighbourhood of the banks of Newfoundland. All 
agree with an Easterly sct of the water in the Northern portion of the 
Atlantic, and a Westerly one in the Southward. There can be no 
doubt then that this tendency of the waters must to a certain extent 
affect ships making passages, and the experiment of the bottle may be 
fairly considered as an approximate view to the surface drift of the 
ocean. How far that drift extends below the surface, would form a 
most interesting subject for inquiry, and might be very easily made by 
the old method of our ancestors with the pitch kettle and the jolly 
boat in a calm. Assuming at a certain depth (say a hundred fathoms) 
the water is in a quiescent condition, the boat thus anchored remains 
stationary, and the ship is drifted away with a current the direction 
and velocity of which is thus determined. But the interest of the 
experiment would not be complete until it was found by reducing the 
depth to which the kettle descended, at what depth all drifted together. 
We should then have the depth at which the current commences. 

To return to our bottles: we propose now proceeding with the con- 
tents of each severally ; they will afford ample subject for remark, 
and we invite the opinions of our readers on the result of their own 
experiments whenever they may be inclined to give them. We appcar 
to have a goodly array of these messengers, but perhaps not a hun- 
dredth part of those which have been sent upon their dangerous err-. 
and, not one of sqme of our friends having been found. 


HI.M.S. Favourite, Dec. 14th at Sea. 
P No. 1. Lat. 49° 2’ N., long. 5° 48’ W. 
write this letter in order that I may find out the current: let me know if 
ever you receive it. It is a fine day for the time of year, but we have a foul 
wind, Eowarp Beavucname Proctor. 
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The following note was made by the person who forwarded the letter.— 
“This letter has been found at Berk, on the Coast of France, twenty-five miles 
south of Boulogne, this day, 4th of January, 1834.” This accounts for so 
many vessels being lost on (this coast. Since the lst ef September last five 
vessels have been. wrecked in the space of about three miles.— Naxtical Maga- 
sine, vol. 1834, p. 160. 

The years 1842 and 1843, appear to be as disastrous as 1833 and 1834.—Eb. 


No.2.) 
The following has been received at Lloyd’s:—on the 23rd of November, 
1641, a sealed botle was picked up om the western coast of the Commune 
d’Ais Ile de Re, in which was found a letter in English, of which the following 
is a copy :— 
a “ On board the Lydie, of Liverpool, Capt. Petre, 
bound to Bahia, Oct. 7, 1841. 

“ We have had during the last few days, in the Bay of Biscay, strong winds 
from. W.N.W., arid heavy seas. : 

‘‘ We apprehended that our voyage might be protracted on approaching the 
southern coasts of this bay, in which there is reason to fear meeting with strong 
currents. How desirable it would be, under such circumstances, to have a 
knowledge of the (rue set of the currents, in order to know how long one might 
follew them in standing to the southward with the helm a starboard. We are 
at this present time in lat. 46° 57’ N., and long. 7° by chronometer, meridian 
of Greenwich, having struggled against currents, which indicate either the 
approximatien of the coast or the junction of the two currents. 

“¢ Whoever shall find this bottle is requested to make known to the public the 
place where, and the time when, it may have been picked up, so that it may 
come to the knowledge of the Scientific Society in England, and that it may 
be known we were in these latitudes.”— Times, Dec. 23, 1841. 





Lieutenant R. C. Moody, of the Royat Engineers, whose departure frem 
- Woolwich to assume the Lieutenant-Governorship of the Falkland Islands was 
noticed in October last, when off the Bill of Portland addressed a letter to his 
sister, Miss Muody, Guemsey, and having enclosed it in a bottle addressed in 
@ similar manner, he threw itoverboard. The bottle was picked up last week 
by one of the Coast Guard off Bletchington, and forwarded to Miss Moody, 
-and its safe arrival was acknowledged by her father, Lieu'enant-Colonel Moody. 
From the date it appeared the bottle had been 34 days at sea.—Times, Dec. 
24,1841. 7 


No. 3. 
: A cote from the ship Graham Moore, 6th of July, 1821, in latitude 47° 
47 N,, longitude 7° 51’ W, Found 13th September, 1821, on the coast of St. 
Jean de Mont, arrondissement of Sables d’Olonne, department of La Vendée ; 
and made known by the Journal de Parts. 


(No. 3u.) Londres, le 21 Juilles, 1841. 

Monsieur.—J’ai ’honneur de vous transmettre, conformement aux directions 
de M. l’Amiral Duperré, Ministre de la Marine en France, le billet ci joint, 
extrait d’une bouteille provenant du Vaisseau de Sa Majesté Britannique le 
“ Benbow,” et qui a été trouvée sur la cote de St. Gilles, dans l’arrondissement 
maritime de Rochefort. 





J’ai ’honneur d’étre, Monsieur, 
Votre tres obt. servant, 
Durant Sr. Anupre. 
To the Hon. Sidney Herbert, Secretary to the Treasury. 
NO. 12,—VOL. XXI. 48 
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Her Britannic Majesty’s ship ‘“ Benbow,” 
Lat. 46° 49’ 0” 


Long. 7 46 15 5 3 Noon. 
wil well—bound for England. 
— “+A, C.—May 2, 1842. “ By Gunroom Orricers.” 


webeateme 


(No. 4.) 
On the 11th inst. a bottle was picked up at Porlease Bay, about two miles 
‘west of Padstow, containing the following written on paper with a pencil :— 
“Ship Britannia, of New York, at sea, two days off Cape Clear, outward 
‘bound, Sept. 5, 1835. W. R.”— Plymouth & Devon Herald, Oct. 26, 1835. 


H.M. Brig Hope, Noon, Mar. 31, 1838. 
(No. 3.) Lat. 50° 10’ N., long. 9° 43’ W., per chron. 
“ Sailed from Havana on the 28th of Feb., and have 1,172,642 dollars on 
‘board cn freight, up to this time all well. The wind has been strong from the 
‘eastward for three days. Should this ever be taken up I request it may be 
made public, in some of the prints of England (The Nautical Magazine) The 
intention of this is to ascertain the direction and velocity of the current, &c. 
“DPD. Penper, Master, r.n.” 


R. W. Yacht Club House. 

*(No. 5a.) | Mill Bay, Plymouth. 
Sir.—In the March number of the Nautzcal Magazine, (p. 181) you invite 
your readers to communicate any information they possess on the subject of 
Bottle Papers. As brevity is the order of the day. allow me shortly to state 
that, on the 16th of July, 1838, I threw four bottles overboard from the Ply- 
‘mouth schooner Corsair, (bound from Leghorn to Liverpool.) Our then lat. 
_‘was 50° N., and long. 8° 30’ W. The Morning Post of October 22, 1838, 
. reported on the authority of the French Consulate at Lloyds, one of the bottles 
fouod at Guignac Island, near Ushant. The paper enclosed therein was signed 
by Messrs. Webster, Cuming, Miller, and myself. The distance, in a straight 
line, drifted by this bottle was about 250 miles in 3 months, and the several 
facts of the case correspond tolerably well with those of the Hope, (Vide p. 182, 

No. 5, N. M.) ,rour’s, &c., 
Ww. Knicurt. 


(No. 6.) 

*H.M.S. Arrow, 14th of July, 1838, lat. 48° 30’ N., long. 9° 25’ W. The 
wind has been south-west for five days, occasionally blowing strong: the last 
few hours a fresh gale which has now drawn round to the north-west. 

“B,J. Suttivan, 
“* Lieut.-Commander.”” 
(No. 6a.) 

The following has been transmitted to the Admiralty by Captain Hornby, 
Comptroller-General. 

Ballinskelligs, January 17th, 1845. 

Sin.—I beg to acquaint you that a bottle was washed on shore on Tuesday, 
14th January, 1845, with a memorandum as under-mentioned. The bottle 
drifted 158 miles in 36 days, the current setting it N.b.E.4E. nearly. 

Ropert Brake. 
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“On board the Zealous of London, Dec. 9th, 1846. All well. Lat. 49° 2” 
N., long. 9° 33’ W., thrown to try the current; the finders will be good enough. 
to communicate the result. 

cW. B. Wane.” 


(No. 7.) 
Gisrattar, Feb. 9.—Copy of a paper found within a bottle, by a Moor, on- 
the 8th of January, 1839, upon the sea beach, about half way between Arzyla. 


and Laraiche :— 
“ Bast Fndia ship, Malabar, 
“« Outward bound, Aug. 6, 1838. 

“ Whoever finds this will-be so.good as to put an announcement into the. 
English newspapers to that effect. The passengers on board are all well. Our 
latitude to-day 43° 27’ and longitude 9° 3’. We saw land this morning and. 
from our chart it proves to be Cape Ortegal.” 

(True Copy) E. W. A. Drummonn Hay, 


Tangier, Feb. 2, 1839. British Consulate General... 
(No. 8.). H.M. Schooner Pike, Falmouth, 20th Oct., 1634. 


S1z,—Much having been said about the strength of currents on the cvast of | 
Portugal, | beg to submit the following statement, which occurred in May last,. 
on my passage from Lisbon to Falmouth, in H.M..schooner Pike :— 

May sth.—Light breezes, Mount Tecla (a remarkable hill on the borders of ' 
Spain and Portugal), bearing N.E.b.E. 3 E. sixteen or seventeen miles, observed: 
a dead whale floating; when we got close to it. the wind died away, and J] was 
enabled to get it alongside, and succeeded in cutting out one of its lower jaw- 
bunes. The breeze springing up, obliged me to cast it adrift before I could 
yet the other. On my return to Lisbon, on the 7th of June, mentioning the. 
case to Mr. Phillips, acting agent for the Consul at Belem, he informed me 
that.a whale, answering the description, had been towed by the fishermen into. 
the Tagus on the 6th of June. He agreed to accompany me next morning to. 
ascertain the fact, and, from the marks, (my initials A. B., and a king’s broad 
arrow, I cut on its head,) found itto be the same. On my giving the fishermen. 
a small sum, they allowed me to take out the fellow bone to the one I had: 
From the time of my falling in with it to the time the fishermen saw it off Cape- 
Espechel, was twenty-eight days. During that time it had drifted 220 miles, 
or about eight miles.a day; the wind during that time from the northward and 
eastward, the distance off shore nearly the same as when we saw it The last. 
two years I have made nearly forty passages backward and forward from,Fal-. 
mouth to Lisbon, and, unless with a heavy swell and light winds, we have had? 
little occasion to make allowance for currents, either on, or alongshore; with. 
the wind dead on end, we have never taken more than three days and a half to. 
beat from: Lisbon to Oporto ; and on the 22nd of July last I wayed from the. 
Tagus at 5 p.m, and at midnight, 25th of July, hove to off Oporto, delivered a. 
mail, and was anchored in the Tagus at 10 p.m., next day. We started from 
the Tagus, blowing a gale from north-east, and during that time the wind did 
not vary two points, close reefed sails, and the greatest part of the time with 
our topsail furled ; had there been any current, it was impossible for any vessel, 
steamer, or others, to have done it in that time. 

I am, Sir, your very humble servant, — 
ARTHUR Broogrne. 





(No. 9.). 
On the 25th of October, 1810, a gun-boat for the service of Cadiz, being in 
tow of.the Rebuff gun-brig, broke adrift in a gale of wind, in latitude 39° 44’, 
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and longitude 9° 38’ W. On the 19th of November following, H.M. sloop of 
— Columbine, when cruising 8 or 9 miles to the westward of Cadiz light- 
Ouse, observed a gun-boat to leeward, which proved to de the ideriticadl bout 
that twenty-five days before had broken adrift from the Reduff. The distance 
traversed by the boat was about 350 miles, or 14 miles a day, chiefly by the 
current, the wind in the mean time being so various as nearly to rénder the 
drift negative, or, if anything, against the set of the current. | 


(No. 10.) 

A bottle from the Carshalton Park, Lieut. J. Steele Park, 27th July, 1827, in 
lat. 48° 39’,-lonw. 10° 21’ ; taken up 2Ist. Dec., 1827, on the shore of Penbron 
Road, near the Loire, in the Bay of Biscay, lat. 47° 19’, tong. 2° 30° W. 








‘“¢ Chanticleer, 3rd of May, 1831. 

“ Obs.: Lat. 44° 38’ 30” N., long. 11° 4’ W., chronometer. This cylinder 
was thrown overboard with a view of ascertaining the current. Moderate 
breezes from northward ; fine weather. ll well up to the present. 

: “H. T. Austin, Commander acting. 
__“ Whover finds this paper is requested to forward it to the Secretary 
“4 = Admiralty, London, with a note of the time ‘and place at which it was 

und. 

(No. 11.) Coruna, November 19, 1831. 

Sir,—The accompanying r was transmitted to me from Vivero, a small 
port on the north coast of Galicia, by the courier who arrived from that 
ou the 16th inst. It appears to have been found on the shore, about four miles 
from the town, by a peasant, as far back as the 12th of last September, and to 
have remained in his possession until its object was discovered by the person 
who forwarded it tome. The direction to which the cylinder was carried indi- 
cates a south-easterly current off this coast. } . 

TI have the honour, &c., | 
T. S. Saretz, Cohsul. 
To the Secretary, Admiralty. 


(To be continued. ) 





Pranicrion on Sonsw Prope.iine. 


[The following is a remarkable prophecy of the great advantages of the screw 
propeller, all of which have been completely fulfilled. —Ep.) 

2, Wilton Crescent, London, October 23rd, 1839. 

Sir Wiitiam.—In my trip on board the Archimedes I observed that the 
screw possessed the following advantages over the common paddle wheels :— 

Ist. By its immersion it is secure from. the effects of shot. _ 

2nd. Its action and power are not materially affected by the inclination of 
the vessel. 

3rd. When the vessel is deep in the water the power is increased as the 
screw moves in a denser medium. 

' 4th. It admits of guns being placed on the broadside. 

Sth. Its motion, from being under water, is silent, and well adapted to sur- 
prise an enemy during the night, and during theday it is difficult to distinguish 
the Archimedes from a sailing vessel 

6th. It does not add to the breadth of the vessel, a circumstance’ of . 
importance, not only in navigating crowded rivers, but ‘particularly in entering 
docks, basins, canals, &c. 

7th. It does not agitate the water so as to injure banks of rivers, canals, or 
passing boats. 
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nay There is no risk in passing close to buoys, or floating bodies, during the 
night. | 
9th. Sail can be earried as in-any ethership. which mast reduce the expen- 
ditare of coal, and increase the speed. 

- JOth. The strain on the engines being steady and uniform, diminishes the 
wear and tear of both engine and vessel, and in all probability engines of a 
slighter construction will be. found sufficiently strong, thus reducing, not only 
their weight and expense, but the space they occupy. 

11th. Considerable more speed is to be obtained by thé screw, as a propeller, 
than by the wheel or paddles, for that segment of all wheels or paddles, revol- 
ving out of the water, has to overcome the resistance of the atmosphere, and of 
course the greater their velocity, the greater this resistance becomes. 

In thus stating the advantage of the screw, under circumstances which ren- 
der the common paddle wheels lamentably deficient. I have now to draw 
your attention to what I consider one of the most important results of this ex- 
cellent invention, namely, its effect on the steerage. The screw being placed 
immediately before the stern post, forces the water against the rudder with 
such velocity, that the slightest motion of the helm is sufficient to turn the ves- 
sel. This motion of the water against the rudder commences the moment the 
screw revolves, and causes the vessel to answer her helm, before she gets head- 
way: in backing the engine a similar effect, in the opposite way, is produced 
on the rudder. 

_ You can easily imagine how desirable this great power over the steerage of 
a vessel must be in crowded rivers, towing ships, and in frequently getting 
under weigh in a confined harbour, or on a “lee shore,” for however slowl 
the vessel may be going, the screw will force the water against the rudder, with 
sufficient velocity, to make her answer her helm. 

When I take into consideration the probability that ere long an engine will 
be adapted to give the screw any velocity required (such as Lord Dundonald’s 
rotatory engine now in the course of trial at Portsmouth,) I have no hesita- 
tion in declaring it te be my firm conviction that the screw will supersede every 
other means hitherto adopted for propelling vessels, except in “very shoal 
water.” I have the honour to be, 

Sir William, 
Your most obedient and humble servant, 
| GzorcE Evans. 
To Admiral Sir William Parker, K.C.B., Captaio, R.N. 
Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty. 





Ancient Navat Rscorp. 


Many of our readers will doubtless recollect those grim looking characters 
that used to hang on gibbets on the banks of the Thames, and which were 
peruatts by order of the late king (William the Fourth) when Lord High 

miral. 

The following appears to have been the first instruction for hanging up these 


piratical scarecrows :— 
Whitehall, 4 July, 1700. 

My Lorps,—His Majesty having received yesterday an account of the pri- 
soners lately condemned for pyracy, In order to deter others from running 
luto the like crimes, His Majesty thinks it would bee of use, that some of 
these Criminals after their Execution should bee hung up in chains in proper 
places on the Banks of the River, which His Majesty. would have your Lord- 
ships consider of & if it is convenient to bee done that you give orders for it 

accordingly. J am, my Lords, | 

Your Lordship’s most humble servant, 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Ja. VERNON. 
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Sea APPRENTICESHIP. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazséne. 


| London, Sept. 20th, 1852. 

Srr,—On my arrival in England in the early part of last year, and before F- 
left on the voyage from which I have just returned, I as usual supplied myself 
with all the back numbers of the Nautical, to which I have been a constant 
subscriber since 1835. I make these remarks in order to establish the claim- 
as an old ship-master to reply to a letter signed W. M., which appeared in 
your June number for 1850, p. 341. The above letter would have been passed 
over with the contempt it merited, but for the Editorial note appended, whiclt. 
would aphex to sanction, in some degree, the writer’s uncourteous remarks. 

_ W. M. says: “ When a boy is bound apprentice to a tradesman on shore, 
that tradesman is bound to teach the boy the whole “ Art and Mystery” of his 
trade. I would beg to inform W. M. that a boy bound apprentice to a ship- 
builder, for instance, is taught the use of the tools emplo ed in building ea i 
but he is not initiated into the “ Art and Mystery” of draughting a ship. 
with regard to other trades. A boy is bound apprentice to a sailmaker; he is. 
taught to repair and to make sails; but his master is not obliged to teach him 
the ‘“‘ Art and Mystery” of cutting out sails. Should the boys aspire to become 
something above a working bee of the hive, their friends are generally prepared 
to assist them with the means of accomplishing their laudable wishes; but as 
all boys cannot become master shipwrights or master sailmakers, so is it impos- 
sible that every little ragamuffin that is sent to sea can become a master of a 
ship. W. M. says: “ Are they (the shipmasters) in the habit of teaching the 
apprentices the ‘Art and Mystery’ of Lunars, Chronometers, Amplitudes, 
Azimuths, &c.? I think not; and in many, very many cases, for obvious 
reasons—the masters do not know it themselves.” To the above scurrilous 
remark I would reply by asking W. M.—Does ue know anything about the 
above ‘** Mystery” himself? If he does, and is ambitious of his son becomin 
one of those he speaks of in so courteous a style, let him teach him himself. 
If he does not, and cannot pay a schoolmaster for his boy's education, it is far 
better that the boy should remain in that station of life “in which it has pleased 
Providence to place him.” 

It is something new indeed, Mr Editor, to be told that a British shipmaster 
should be turned into a sort of Parish schoolmaster to cram apprentices, as 
W. M. elegantly expresses it. I will only add, in conclusion, that several 
youngsters who served their apprenticeship with me are now masters of ships, 
and that it will always afford me much pleasure to assist in advancing a 
deserving boy. But onthe other hand, had those boys’ fathers come to me, 
and in the words of W. M. have said: “JI insist on your teaching my boy 
the ‘ Art and Mystery’ of Navigation,” ¥ protest, Mr. Editor, that although 
I would have done my duty by endeavouring to make seamen of them, I 
would not have taught them one particle of W. M.’s “ Art and Mystery.” 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Tue Master or a Britisn Mercuanr Sarp. 


SOURABAYA. 


37, Charing Cross, 29th Jan., 1852. 
S1r,—As Hydrographer to the Admiralty, I add-ess you with the view of 
bringing to your notice an error which at this moment exists in that inestimable 
work of the late Captain Horsburgh which must tend to mislead ships bound 
into Sourabaya, particularly from the eastward. In page 656, vol. 2, of that 
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work, it is advised “ that vessels drawing more than 15 or 16 feet water, should 
not attempt the southern passage into Sourabaya, where there are only 12 and 
13 feet, muddy bottom, at low water, spring tides.'" Last June, en route from 
Hobart Town in the ship London of 720 tons, under my command, drawing 
15ft. 2in., we entered and passed through the new southern channel, (the old 
one being neatly choked, and only fit for prows of small draft,) which is mag- 
nificently spacious, and capable of admitting vessels of 19 feet draft. ‘The old 
northern channel from Sourabaya into the Java sea, through the Straits of 
Madura, recommended by Horsburgh to ships drawing more thon 15 feet, no 
longer exists, there being more water in the SournERN than in the Northern 
channel—in fact, the case is just reversed. Ships of any heavy draft from 
Batavia or elsewhere, bound into Sourabaya, must ‘ee to the eastward of Ma- 
dura, and enter by the New Southern channel, there being only 15 feet at 
dead top of high water, spring tides, in the New Northern channel. Being 
anxious to push on to Madras and save time, I determined to try the merits of 
the New Northern channel, and happily succeeded in getting safely out to sea, 
without even grazing, having had a good commanding E.S.E. breeze; so that 
by diat of listing the ship over, nearly to our port sills, with guns and ballast, 
as also lowering our boats, we fortunately crossed the bar, on which there was 
only 14 feet, without once touching, the ship as before observed drawing 
15ft. 2in. The bar is about three miles long, over a bottom of sand and mud, 
so that there is no danger to be apprehended from a ship grounding during the 
8.E. monsoon. The rise and fall on spring tides is from 6 to 7 feet. When 
clear of the bar in 5 fathoms, Points Pank and Klampis bore respectively 
W.3N., and E. 4 N., each distant about 6 miles. Should you consider the above 
statement worthy of notice, perhaps you will kindly oblige me by giving it 
publicity through the medium of the Nastical Magazine. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
: J. Sceaves. 
To Rear Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, &c, &c. 





Ruces or THE Roap. 


By the following we are glad to find that the Swedish Government has comn- 
pletely adopted the plan laid down by the Admiralty, and given in an early 
number of this volume, for preventing collisions at sea. 

Stockholm, 21st October, 1852. 

My Lorps,—With reference to your Lordship’s circular of 8th July, &c., I 
have now the honour to forward to four Lordship copies of a Royal Ordinance, 
containing the drawings promised by Baron Stjerneld, and showing that the 
Admiralty plan for preventing collisions at sea is completely adopted in 


Sweden. Ihave, &c., G. Lyons. 
Lord Malmesbury. 


SEAMEN OF CoLouR IN AMERICAN Ports. 


[No. 279.] 

An Act to amend an Act entitled “An Act more effectually to 
prevent free persons of colour from entering the State, and for 
other purposes,” approved 16th of March, 1842. > 

Section [.—Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Louisiana, in General Assembly convened, That so much of the section 
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first. of, said. Act.as:refers to the Imprisonment of every free person of colour 
that may asrive in the state:on of any, ship, vessel,, or. steamboad,. in the 
capacity of coek, steward, or mariner, be so fan amended. as. to.allow,sach 
Perera ia ewe in. any. Api A Ani ‘aa een on, board sueh ship 
r vessel, upon: due: exaaution 0 .bond. and penalty prescribed .b 
second section of said Act. | ms me i 

Section 2,—Be it. further emacted, &., That it shall be the duty of the, Master 
or Owner of every such steamboat or vessel,. i iately upon his arrival at 
any port in this state, to report to the Mayor,, Recorder, or other competent 
‘anthority, the name, age, dexcription, and capacity of every free person of 
colour employed on board his vessel, and obtaia a passport from.such authority 
to: oe person of colour to land, should it be necessary for his duties 
and employment as cook or steward, and it being within the discretion of the 
pote Mayor, Recorder, or other competent municipal officer to grant or refuse 
said passport . . 

Section 3.—Be. it further enacted, &c., That in case a free person of colour 
sO arriving as.aforesaid, shall be found on shore without such p rt, and in 
contsavention with the provisions of this Act, or of the said Act of the Sixteenth 
of March, Eighteen Hundred and Forty-two, he or she sba!l be. imprisoned 
until the departure of such steamboat, ship, or vessel, and the Master and 
Owners become joimtly and severally responsible in the sum of One thousand 
dollers for each d aig of celous, according to the provisions of the second 
section of said Act of the Sixteenth of March, Eighteen Hundred and Forty- 
two ; and all the provisions of said Act not specially hereby rapealed, shall 
eontinue in full foree and virtue. | 

(Signed ) Joun E. Krxo. 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

(Signed ) J.B. Prancae. 
Lieut.-Gov. and President of the Senate. 

Approved, March 18th, 1852, . 

(Signed) Joserpa Wa ker. 

. Governor of the State of Louisiana. 
Certified to be a true copy, ; 
Cuarves Garanre, Secretary of State. 





Launox or rue Sraam-Surr Farts. 


On the 13th Nov., an iron screw steamer, to be called the Faith, was 
launched from the shipbuilding yard of Mr. John Laird, at Birkenhead. There 
was a large attendance of spectators on the occasion, who braved the cold rain 
that was falling with a determined spirit. 

The vessel now launched is the second of the line of African mail steamers ; 
the Forerunner being the vessel that preceded her; and the vessels to follow 
being the Hope, the Charity, and the Northern Light. The vessel launched on 
Saturday is 200 feet long, 30 feet beam, and her register is about 900 tons. 
She will be supplied with a pair of direct action engines by Messrs. Fawcett 
and Co., of this town, of the first class, and of ample power. The Faith is a 
well-modelled vessel, and is likely to sail fast. She has a half-length female 
figure head carved by Mr. Robertson of this town, and her stern which is ellip- 
tical is also decorated with carvings. The iron plating aft ia carried up over 
the deck in the form of an arch, in which a wheel-house and other accommo- 
dation has been provided. The vesset is fitted up with deck-houses, and ag she 
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is intended for a warm climate the crew as well as the passengers will be 
accommodated upon deck. The hull of the vessel has been coated with Pea- 
cock’s and with Macintosh’s patent compesitiens for preserving iron ships, 
which will doubtless give an opportunity to (est their respective merits. 

. The launch took place at about half-past twelve, and the vessel was chris-. 
tened by Mrs. Parsons, the lady of Capt. Parsons, her commander, and who, 
by the way, is a son of comnmiander Parsons, late one of her Majesty’s mail 
agents on the Cunard steamers. “The launch was a beautiful one, and the vessel 
took the water witheu: the slightest accident. She was brought up in the pool 
by dropping her anchor. | me. | 

Close to the spot from which the Faith was launched, the Hope is in a for- 
ward state, and she will be launched shortly. She is a sister ship to the Faith 
in her dimensions, and she is to have a pair of engines, now manufacturing by 
Messrs. Forrester and Co., so that two of the leading engineers of this town wil 
thus compete for the best engines, under equal conditions. And in this respect 
Mr. Laird has set an exampie to other shipbuilders, having given the order to 
Liverpool engineers whenever he had the disposal of it. 

The launch of the Faith affords a convenient opportunity to enter into some 
consideration of the iron shipbuilding trade at Birkenhead, and its probable 
focation on the banks of the Mersey at no distant period, to an extent which 
has never Lefore been equalied or contemplated. aan’ 

Confining attention to Mr. Laird for the present let us look at what he has 
accomplished already. With this builder it has been the business of a life to 
bring his shipbuilding operatiens to. their-present position, and now he is begitte 
ning to realise that success for which he has been so diligently working. We 
have taken some pains to make ourselves acquainted with his progress, and we 
have been enabled to gathee some facts, which,. we think, will intere-t the reader.. 
~ Since Mr. Laisd commenced business the vessels he has built, with those he 
has in progress, number 98 ships, of 36,000 tons old measurement. Eighty 
of these vessels are steamers, and have been fitted wtth engines of a tutel power 
of 8,000 horses. The combined length of these vessels, if placed in a line, 
would be 12,000 feet or 4,000 yards. But reducing these. figures to a more 
striking denomination, the length of the ships built by him would be 2} miles. 
Then these vessels must be of considerable value, | so they are. Estimating 
this at the current price per ton, the value of these vessels will be found to ex- 
ceed a million sterling, which has been expended principally at Birkenhead 
and Liverpool. oo 

we over-estimate the importance of these facts to this community ? 
Verv. many of these vessels have been ordered for other ports, and, there-. 
fore, we have drawn frum distant places the advantages of the expenditure of 
this money in our own town. The tradesmen of Liverpool will not require any 
argument to prove how deeply they are interested in Mr. Laird’s welfare, and 
how extensive and mutual’are the benefits of his undertaking. 

_ But there is another and no less important consderation involved in this 
enterprise. The-repeal of the navigation laws placed this country in a position 
of serious difficulty as to the building of wooden.ships. It is true we had the 
workmen and the skill to construct wooden vessels; but in regard to the pos- 
session of the wood, and other important conditions, the foreigner had a decided 
ebb What, then, were we todo? Our very existence as a maritime 

ple depended upon the production and sailing of English ships. We were 
in a serious coudition, and one which was obviously fraught with injury to our 
own people. We were placed in that circumstance that we could only make 
the best of a bad case, and we had to say whether we could not substitute iron 
for wood. In :ron work we knew that we were anrivalled, and though we have 
suffered, and still suffer, from the repeal of the navigation laws, it must be our 
eadeavour, by the substitution of iron in the place of woud, to bring shipbuild- 
ing back again to our shores. 

NO. 12.—VOL. XXL 48 
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Let us look, however, at what Mr. Laird is now doing in his yards at Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead. A visit to the Birkenhead will show a scene of the 
most gratifying industry. The vessels on the s there are ‘‘ The Hope,” of 
900 tons, which is nearly ready for launching for the African. Mail Company, 
and two vessels of 1,300 tons new measurement each, for the South American 
Steam Company, and the keel and the other work is: preparing fora steam ves- 
sel of },850 tons register, and 450 horse-power, for the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Company, and which is expected from her fine modet and power:to altain 
a speed of at leost twelve knots per hour. The keel of this vessel is an-extraordi- 
nary piece of iron work, being in lengths of 50 feet, 104 inches deep, and 5 inches 
thick, and in this manner the builder has shown his desire to kee trade in this 
town, by having this keel made by the Mersey Steel and Iron Company. Then, 
again, ia the Liver yard, we find that Mr. Laird is getting into full opera- 
tions, having laid down three vessels, “The Charity”. and ‘“ Northern Light,” 
of 1,100 tons each (screws) for the African Mail Company, and a paddle-wheel 
vessel of 400 tons register, for the South American Steam Company, intended 
for a branch packet on the coast of Brazil. This vessel will somewhat resem- 
ble “ The Countess of Ellesmere,” recently built by Mr. Laird for the Rurcorn 
station, and which is the fastest vessel at present on the Mersey. But the vessel 
now to be built will be somewhat larger, and more powerful, than the Countess 
of or his and there can be no doubt that she will excel the Countess in 
8 e ;  & : 

P Through the introduction of iron vessels, there has been an increase in shi 
building in this port of late, and it is of the highest consequence that the 
should be fostered to the utmost extent. Within the limits of the bo of 
Liverpool there is little space for the ship-builder; but look at Birken : 
The authorities of the Birkenhead township end docks should make it their 
especial business to encourage this branch of trade, as it is one in the success of 
which they have a vital interest ; and we cannot but feel that if they had com- 
pleted their docks, and offered eH oe facilities for trade, instead of ling 
about matters of detail, they would long ago have had an 1 les shipbuild- 
ing and manufacturing trade established on the banks of Wallasey Pool. Let 
any one look to the contrast between the contemplated expeaditure of £150,000 
or £200,000 on dock: or other works in this port, with the conetant outlay of 
such a concern as Mr. Laird’s, who already employs from 500 te 600.men, aad 
whe is thus continuously distributing capital in the very best form namely, 
that of labour. But this must be put a little stronger. port says that Mr. 
Mare, the celebrated shipbuilder at Blackwall, pays £3,500 per week in wages, 
which is equivalent to the empleyment of 2,600 workmen, representing, with 
their families, a population of 15,000 people dependent on his-works: The 
population of Birkenhead at present is from 25,000 to. 30,000 persons, and what 
a change would be effected, and what s benefit to our interests, if a population 
of 15,000 industrious souls were added to Birkenbead ?. and there is no reason 
why this should not be the case, if inducements were held out, and that 
at a very early period. From the Clyde. too, we should draw a considerable 
influx of trade. A large portion of the vessels buitt there sail frem this port, 
and are repaired here; so that the pagent! of workmen is from Glasgow to 
Liverpool instead of from. Liverpool to Glasgow, as it was formerly. Now, 
what Is to prevent the vessel being built in the port from which she sails? No- 
thing but want of facilities for building. The argument then is this. That 
Mr. Laird should be in Liverpool whet Mr. Mare is in London. Mr. Mare is 
a shipbuilder, but not an engineer ; so that we may very fairly suppose that for 
the censtruction of the engines, &c., for his vessels, as much money will be paid 
for engines as for the hulls of the vessels; and that as many people will be 
employed in that branch of manufacture. Generate such a trade here and see 
the results. Fifteen thousand persons would he added to the population of 
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Birkenhead, and 15,000 to the population of Liverpool, amongst whom £7,000 
would be paid in weekly wages, amouuting to £185,000 on each side of the 
Mersey, or £370,000 annually added to the wages of the operatives of this 


Enough has been said to show that such are both desirable and practicable, 
and so weighty is the subject that the reader will only require to have it laid 
before him to contemplate how in his own sphere he can assist so desirable a 
consummation. Mr. Jesse Hartley is reported to have said that Wall 
Pool should have been made the great ‘workshop of the Port of Liverpool, an 
had such views been adopted some years ago, there can be no doubt that 
Birkenhead and Wallasey would now have been thriving and populous 
localities.—Liverpool Standard. 


Mag@nNneEric VARIATION. 


Mean monthly values of magnetic western declination and dip, at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, for the year 1844. 


Variation, W. Dip. 

January ........ 1Y 22’ 68° 59:5’ 
February ........ 23 #18 #43 68 59°7 
March .......... 23 #18 «42 68 59°8 
April..... aalecaievets 23 #18 #42 68 69°8 

OY acide a eens 23 19 28 69 0°9 
June......... --- 28 19 8 69 1°3 
Salywicsaceueas 23 18 40 69 «(1°5 
August.......... 298 18 25 69 4:3 
September ...... 23 13 6 68 50°2 
October ........ 23 #12 «652 69 0°6 
November ...... 23 #11 «60 68 56°6 
December........ 22 59 41 68 57°2 

1852, Nov. 20. . G. B. Arry. 


Astronomer Royal. 


Masorn-GaneRa CoLBy AND THE SURVEY OF IRELAND. 


- [The subject of the following memoir being intimately connected with the 
h phic surveys of our coasts, which are dependent on Ordnance data, 
is sufficient authority for introducing it into these pages, independent of rea- 
sons of any other kind. } 


A few weeks ago we recorded the death, in this sa seus of Major- 
General Colby, R.E., F.R.S., &c. The Woolwich Journal for the present 
month contains an interesting notice of the deceased officer from the pen ap- 
parently of Lieut.-Col. Portlock, R.E. It dwells chiefly upon his ter 
as a man of science, and gives, in the owe aoen of his operations in 
connexion with the survey of Ireland, a highly honourable, and we believe by 
no means exaggerated, eatimate of his acquirements and services in his civil 


ca : 

Att e age of little more than seventeen he joined from the cadet company, 
and became a second lieutenant of the Ore Engineers in December, 1801. 
He was early associated with Lieut-Col. Mudge, R.A., (afterwards General 
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Mudge, and lieutenant-governor of the Royal Military Academy,) in the 
British survey, that officer having become acquainted with his mathematical 
acquirements and tastes. At that time the survey was considered a separate 
department, and not being necessarily connected either with the Artillery or 
Engineers, was independent of the authorities of beth. On this principle 
Major Colby acted at the commencement of the Irish survey, b so parma 
for it several Artillery officers, namely, Lieut. Mallock, Lieut. gers, @R 
Lieut. Robe, (now Lieut-Col. Robe,) and though such an arrangement be- 
came impracticable when the number of officers vedas very great, and three 
companies of Royal Sappers and Miners were trained for tg attached to the 
survey, some allowance should be made for the feelings of General Colby, 
when he found that a work which he had commenced and successfully carried 
forward on his own individual responsibility, and a department in which he 
had hitherto considered himself as solely responsible to the Master-General, 
were henceforth to be conducted by him ander the immediate control of the 
Inspector-General of Fortifications. The pas 25 of the three published 
volumes of the ‘“ Trigonometrical Survey of England and Wales,” will ex- 
lain fully the old system above referred to. The first, dated 1799, embraces 
the operations commenced in 1784, and terminating in 1796, and is thus ex- 
presscd. ‘‘ First published in, and now revised from, the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, by Captain William Mudge, F.R.S., and Mr. Isaac Dalby.”? The 
second, dated 1801, takes up the operations extending from 1797 to 1799, and 
is described as ‘‘ by Captain William Mudge, of the Royal Artillery, F.R.S.’” 
The third, published in 1811, contains “ an account of the Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey, extending over the years 1800 to 1809, by Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Mudge, of the Royal Artillery, F.R.S., and Captain Thomas Colby of the 
Royal Engineers.’ In 1821, Major Colby obtained his brevet rank; and in 
1824 commenced the great work of his life, the Ordnance Survey of Ireland. 
In that year a committee of the House of Commons reported on the necessi 
of a General Survey of Ireland, and recommended that it should be under- 
taken by the Ordnance. The Duke of Wellington was Master-General, and 
having assumed the responsibility of such a task, he confided its execution to 
Major Colby, who had then for some years conducted the Survey of Great 
Britain. The survey required for Ireland was very different in its nature and 
objects to that of Great Britain; it was expected to be laid down and pub- 
lished on a scale of six inches to a mile, and was designed to form the basis of 
a land valuation, and of a revised system of local taxation. For a work of 
such minute detail and such close precision as these objects rendered necessary, 
Major Colby was obliged to create the means of execution, and to devise a 
lan of operat?ons which should enable him to employ numbers as well as skill. 
aking for his model the celebrated ‘‘ Down’’ Survey of Sir William Petty, 
(subsequently so well described by Major Larcom, R.E.,) and applying the 
whole energies of his mind to the subject, he devised that beautiful system of 
disciplined and co-operative labour which enabled him to apply to the work 
all tle resources of science, and yet to employ upon it both private soldiers and 


peasants. 

The Royal Sappers and Miners supplied the highly-trained soldiers who 
formed a nucleus for the work, and the quick and intelligent peasantry of Ire- 
and produced numbers of candidates sufficiently instructed to serve as mate- 
rials for its perfect construction. To those who, like the present writer, saw 
the work in its infancy, when every thing had to be created, (when, for ex- 
ample, in one branch of it, under his own superintendence, he had to begin by 
training one solitary civilian observer,) and remained to witness it as a vast 
and beautiful machine, combining into harmonious action the labours of about 
¢orty observers and many hundreds of surveyors and draughtsmen, and pro- 
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ducing annually a perfected survey of several millions of the success of 
General Colby must appear most complete and most won . 

To secure the undisturbed and nniferns movement of so complicated a ma- 
chine, it was neceseary to form an equally perfect office establishment, and 
this was done in the Survey Office at Mountjoy, in the Pheenix-park, Dub- 
lin, the arrangements ef which (including those of the Engraving Establish- 
ment) were carried by Colonel Colby to the utmost perfection, under the per- 
sonal superintendence of Captain (now Major) Larcom; and the final excel- 
lence of that establishment may be studied in that of the Map Office, at 
Southampton, which is, in fact, no more than its reflected image. 

Having thas deg im his mind the requirements of the survey in its mere 
practical character, Major Colby felt, as a man of science, that so great a na- 
tional work ought not to fall short of the excellence of continental works in 
any of its operations, and that some scientific advance should be made in the 
mode of measuring its first base line. With the beautiful differential rods of 
the French philosophers he was not perfectly satisfied, nor would he adopt the 
‘mode, proposed by the late Captam Drummond, of measuring with broad 
bands, or ribands formed of mica; but feeling a preference to the principle of 
compensation, he gave it a new application, by inventing those admirable 
compensation bars, which stamped on the Irish Survey a character of novelty, 
and inseparably connected the name of their author with the history of geo- 
detic science. It is not to be supposed that so great a work could have been 
carried on successfully without the co-operation of many most able and zealous 
officers ; but when it is considered that their efforts were all directed and reg- 
ulated on the system planned by General Colby, it must be felt that the Irish 
Survey, in its beginning and in its end, was eta his own work. Were 
this narrative now to end, it would still fail to do full justice to the compre- 
hensive mind of General Colby. When asked by Sir Henry Hardinge, then 
Clerk of the Ordnance, to state the advantages of a survey, he did not content 
himself by describing its ordinary usefulness, but nobly represented it as the 
proper basis for geological, statistical, and antiquarian surveys. These views 
were acted upon at the commencement of the survey, and to General Colby 
must therefore be ascribed the merit of having first originated a national geo- 

ical survey, and connected with it a museum of economic geology. He 
did indeed more, as his scheme comprised natural history and antiquities, and 
the museum at Mountjoy contained not only a most valuable collection of 
minerals and fossils, but an equally important one of the plants and ani- 
mals of Ireland. , 

It is true that subsequently General aad racer: from that responsibility 
which at first had seemed so light to him; that the Ordnance abandoned these 
collateral works; and that the geolugical survey passed into the hands of the 
Woods and Forests, there to acquire a full development, under the able guid- 
ance of that prince of geologists, Sir Henry de la Beche ; but let us recognise 
in the Memorr of Londonderry, published in 1835, in the Report of the Geo- 
logy of Londonderry and Tyrone, published in 1843, and in the Statistical 
Papers of the Census Commission, drawn up by Major Larcom, and founded 
on the Statistical Section of the Memoir of Lon onderry, to which that officer 
had so largely contributed, proofs that the scheme pepe by General Colby 
in 1824 would, if it had been followed up, have led to the publication of a 
national work, which, both in the grandeur of its conception and the import- 
ance of its results, would have been unrivalled by any such national work in 
Europe. No one can now Sh that the geological survey should have been 

laced in the hands of Sir Henry de la Beche, Professors Phillips, Forbes, 

msay, Lyon, Playfair, Percy, Jukes, Hooker, and other most able men; 

but at the same time let us do justice to him who first officially suggested so 
noble an undertaking.— Liverpool Paper. 
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Port or Liverpoot.—C 1} Red Can will be altered to C 2 Red, and moved 
200 fathoms E.S.E. into 32 feet at low water.—Formby Lightship bearing 
N.N.W. 3 W. 13 miles ; Crosby Lightship S.E. } E. nearly a mile. 

A Red Can Buoy, marked C 1, will be placed off the S.E. Spit of the West 
Middle in 18 feet at low water.—Formby Lightship bearing N.bW. 4 WW. § of 
a mile; C 2 Red Can S.E. 3S. § of.a mile | 

V 4 Red Can will be moved 430 fathoms N.N.W. 2 W. into 20 feet at low 
water.—Formby Lightship bearing N.E.bN. 130 fathoms; C 1 Red Can 8.E.bS. 
3} S. 4 of a mile. ese . 

' V 3 Red Can, with Perch, will be moved 150 fathoms N.W.bW. into 12 
feet at low water.—Formby Lightship bearing E. § S. 400 fathoms; V 4 Red 
Can S.E.bE. 3 E. § of a mile. 

V 3 Black Nun will be moved 300 fathoms W. 3S. into 14 feet at low 
water.— Formby Lightship bearing E.S.E. } E. 3 of a mile; V 3 Red Can, 
with Perch, S.E.bE. 3 E. § of a mile. 

- V2 Black Nun will be moved 100 fathoms W.bN. into 12 feet at low 
water.—Formby Lightship bearing E.bS. 3 8. 19 of a mile; V 2 Red Can 
8.bE. # E. 300 fathoms. __ 

V 1 Black Nun will be moved 120 fathoms N.W. 4 W. into 12 feet at low 
water.—V 2 Blak Nun bearing S.E.bE. 3 E. § of a mile; V 1‘ Red Can 
8S. 4 E. 3 ofa mile. | 

N 1 Black Nun will be removed and discontinued. 

HFry White and Black Nun, striped vertically, will be moved 200 fathoms 
N.E. 3 E. intd 14 feet at low water, and the lettering altered to Zry, in con- 
sequence of the name having been altered to Zebra Channel.—Formby Light- 
ship bearing 8.S.E. 3 E: nearly two miles; Z ! White and Black Nun, striped 
vertically, S.E. 1 mile. 

HF 1 White and Black Nun, striped horizontally, will be moved:170 fathoms 
N. } E. into 7 feet at low wacer, and the lettering altered to Z 1.—Formh 
Lightship bearing S.E.bS., a little southerly, 1 mile; Zry White and Blac 
Nan, striped vertically, N.N.W. 3 W. § of a mile. 

The lettenng of HF 1 White and Black Nun, striped vertically, will be 
altered to Z 1. 

K 1 Black Nun will be moved 320 fathoms S.E. into 16 feet at low water. 
—N.W. Lightship bearing W. § N. 24 miles; Bell Beacon N.bE. 2§ miles. 

R 2 Re? Can will be moved 100 fathoms N.bW. } W. into 8 feet at low 
water.—Leasowe Lighthouse bearing S. 4 W. § of a mile; Leasowe Castle 
S.E. 4S. 1 mile. . 

The Numbers of C 3 and 4 Red Can will be altered io 4 and 5. 


Sarpinia.—Fixep Licut at Port Torres, Guiry or Astnarna.—The Sar- 
dinian Government has given notice that on the Ist of last month u Fixed Light 
was established on the extremity of the Eastern mole of Port Torres in the Gulf 
of Asinara. 

The Lighthouse stands in tatitude 40° 50’ 13” N. and longitude 8° 24’. 25” E. 
of Greenwich; and the light being 49 feet above the sea level is visible at the 
distance of 12 miles. 


South AusTRaLIa.—REVOLVING Licat on tHE East Enp or Kaxcarnoo 
IsLawD.—-Mariners are hereby informed, that on the 10th of last January, a 
Revolving Light was established on Cape Willoughby, the eastern extremity of 
Kangaroo Island, in 35° 49’ 20 South, and 138° 12’ 30” East of Greenwich. 
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The Light appears at intervals of a minute and a half, and being elevated 
241 feet above the level of the sea, may be seen at the distancs of 24 miles, 
from the deck of a moderate sized vessel, and on all bearings, from N.E.bE. 3 EK. 
round to S.bE. } E. 


Soutn America.—Revotvine Licut ar Monte Viveo.—Her Majesty’s 
Government has received official information, that the new lighthouse on the 
summit of Monte Video was completed and lighted on the 16th of July last ; 
that the light is on the revolving principle, and is visible for an interval of 
thirty seconds once in every three minutes, and that it is 486 feet above the level 
of the sea, and is therefore visible fron: a distance of about ten leagues. 


Froatinc Licut rm THe Lasoz Cuanner, (Karrecat.}—Her Majesty’s 
Government has been officially informed, that it is the intention of the Danish 
Government to place a light vessel in thecourse of this month. in the Lasoe 
Channel of the Kattegat. 

The vessel is to inted red with a white cross, carrying two masts, 
schooner rigged, and will be moored in ten fathoms water in a direction E.bS. 
(true) three cables’ length from the middle buoy (with two brooms on it) on the 
eastern edge of the Dvale Ground. The light will be fixed and appear at an 
elevation of 30 feet above the level of the sea, being visible in all directions 
from it at the distance of about 3 leagues. | ? 

The position of the vessel will be lk 57° 12% North, long. 10° 419’ East 
from Greenwich. | 


Norice to Marixers.—Information has been received at the Department 
of State (Washington), from B. Everett Smith, Esq., U. S. Consul at Grand 
Turk (Turk’s Island), of the erection at that place of a new lighthouse, to be 
completed and in operation by the Ist of October next.— Shipping and Mer- 
cantile Gazette, Sept. 8, 1852. - | 





‘Tax Horssuros Lionr. 


Bad have already recerded the establishment of this Light, bat pot having 
seen sO complete an account of it as in the following paper, we are 
induced to preserve this also.—Ep. 

The Lighthouse was designed in. 1848, and the plans sent, home fer submis- 
sion to the Court of Directors. It was after-careful consideration of the effects 
of the wares during the North East monsoon. that I advised the Government 
that it should be entirely constructed of granite externally. I found that brick 
illars wasted rapidly under the effécts.of the spray. The estimate for the 

ilding amounted to 15,928.04 dollars Span'sh, and the lantern machinery 
anda 8 to £1,500 sterling ; the work was sanctioned unde; the impression 
of the arable court that # would cost double the amount. Orders came 
out in December, 1849, to commence operations, but these were necessarily 
delayed until the monsoon changed in March. A party landed an the.31st of 
the month, bet were got off ngain with great difficulty, as the monsoon came 
down again, and drove:the gunboat in attendance to Pt. Romania. _ A perma- 
nent landing was not effected till the 11th of April, when I landed with 46 
men and commenced operations. The works were put a stop to on the 2ist 
October, by a heavy swell coming in from North and _ we did not land 
again till April following, for the purpose of building. | I came close to the rock 
several times during the North East monsdon, but was never able to land till 
the beginning of March. 
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_ Pedra Branca is a rock 150 feet long, and 100,broad, at high water spring 
tides ; rugged in aspect, and intersected by fissures. The highest point is 24 
feet above high water spring tides, and the Lighthouse is built on the ouly 
stable rock that belongs to the group; all the rest are mere’ boulders, being 
intersected by fissures underneath. e rock on which the Lighthouse stands 
could only afford room for a house of 22 feet in diameter; the base at the level 
of the first entire course is consequently confined to that dimension. The walls 
at the first entire course are 7 feet thick, and at the 59th course 2}; the interior 
of the walls are bricks, being faced with square granite in one foot courses, 
alternating 12 and 14 inches in breadth, every third stone being a header. 
reaching through entire thickness of the wall. The house contains rooms 11 
feet diameter for the light-keepers, 3 in number, 1 visitors’ room, 1 store room 
for provisions, ! store room for light room articles, and 1 vault for water; each 
room is vaulted with bricks set in cement. Rings of iron tro inches square 
are set in the walls at the level ofeach vault. The light-room on the tap of the 
building is entirely constructed of granite. The doors and windows are of 
marbow ; all exposed metals are either of brass ur copper. 

The light is 95 feet above high water spring tides. It is produced by a 
combination of reflectore and refractors, the invention of Mr. Thamas Stevenson, 
of Edinburgh. There are 3 planes of reflectors, and 3 in each group; each 
group attain their brightest state once every minute, and are seen asa star 
of the first magnitude, when they sink under the horizon, as seen from a ship’s 
deck at the distance of 15 nautical miles. From the mast-head the light might 
be seen 22 miles The glass frames are triangular, by which great lightness is 
gained, and are of cast iron; the dome is of copper; the machinery is contained 
in a cast iron case, and the wheel work is of gun metal. | 

Though the light only proceeds from 3 reflectors, yet by the new. combination 
of refractors, they are se to the power of 5 of the common kind. The len- 
tern, apparatus, and lightning conductor were designed by Mr. Alan Stevenson, 
the engineer to the northern Lighthouse board, well known as the engineer ‘of 
the Skerryvore Lighthouse, situated on the west coast of Scotland, in a position 
of more difficult access than either the Eddystone or Bell Rock. 

The Horsburgh Lighthouse is 10 English miles from the nearest point of land, 
which is Pt. Romania, and 40 English miles from Singapore, where provisions 
alone can be procured, a barren coast intervening. The stone work was com- 

leted in June, 1851, and the light ready to show on the 20th September, 22 

ys after the lantern and apparatus was landed on the rock. Thus the work 
from commencing till finishing took only 18 months. |. eS. rs 
- . There were 40, 50, and even 60 men employed at the rock during the working 
season, most of whom were Chinese. The other natives were Malays, Klings; 
and Bengalese, and one or two Javanese, Boyans, &c., and natives of other 
parts of the archipelago. As there were three classes of Chinese, viz., Canton, 

Aya, and Kay, there was no less than eleven languages spoken ; most could 
8 no Malay, so that they had to be directed by signs. It is not surprising 
that we found great difficulty at first in ducing men to engage to come ; when 
brought out to the rock, they used to rush to the boats, and cling to the seats 
till driven back by main force. One of the two gunboats mutinied, and the 
commander and whole crew refused to remain, principally owiug to:the risks 
which they said they ran. This was at a time we were dependeat on them for 
water, and then had only three days supply, when there were 40 men on 
the rock. They were of course all discharged, and the gunboats’ crews have 
behaved exceedingly well ever since. ; | 
- The cost will be within 1,000 dollars Spanish of the original estimates. 
The accounts are not yet made up, bat the cost of the building stands nearly 
16,500 dollars Spanish, and the lantern apparatus, &c., £1,370 sterfing ; 
additions to the original designs were sanctioned to the amount of abont 3,000 
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dollars Spanish. I believe this will he satisfactory to the Government, as a 
much higher outlay was anticipated. 
J. T. Tuomsow, Government Surveyor. 
Singapore, 30th September, 1851. 


PHAROS EGO. 
‘3 Cui nomen prebuit 
orsburgh Hydrographus 
In maribus Indo-Sinicis Afelee! oman preclarus 
Anglie Mercatorum nisa imprimis indole 
Ex sae Rd itr Anglo indici denique constructa 
luti nautarum insignis viri memorize 
Consulo. 


A.D. MDCCCLI. 
W. J. Burrerworrtu, C.B. 
Prov. Malacc. Pret. 
J.T. Tuomsos, Architect. 


A.D. MDCCCLI. 
The Horsburgh Lighthouse 
Is raised by the enterprise of British merchants 
And by the liberal aid of the East India Company 
To lessen the dangers of Navigation 

And likewise to hand down 

So long as it shall last 
In the scene of his useful labours 
The memory of the great Hydrographer 

whose name it bears. 











Coroner W. J. Buiterworts, C.B. 
Gov. in the Straits of Malacca. 
Hong Kong Register, Nov.25. 


Watter Istanp anv Rocks im tHe Paciric.—Captain Drescher,*of the 
Hamburg barque Walter, from China, at San Francisco, gives the following 
particulars of the discovery of a new island and rocks in the Pacific. On the 
the 18th Aauust, 1652, at noon, by observation, was lat. 32° 9, long. 139° 19 
East of Greenwich, saw an island N.E.bE.; we steered East 26’ until 5 p.w., 
whence we took the position of the island, ahout 20 miles distant, which was 
lat. 32° 39’, long. 139° 49’ East of Greenwich. 5.30 p.m. saw_from masthead, 
S.E.b8., several rocks, lying close together, rising 10 to 15 fect from the water ; 
they were scarcely four miles distant from us, and a heavy surf was rolling 
over them. Neither island or 1ocks are marked on the newest charts in their 
above positions.—Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, Nov. 23rd, 1852. 

[They appear to be among the Japan Islands in the Pacific, of which we as 
yet know very little.—Ep N. M.] 


Stream NaviGaTion BETWEEN Bania, Maceio, anD CaraveLtas.—An 
exclusive twenty years’ privilege has been granted by the Brazilian government 
to senhor Pedrona de Albuquerque, a wealthy proprietor of Bahia, for esta- 
blishing steam navigation between that city and Maceio, by a northern line, 
and Caravellas by a southern line of steam-packets. A privilege for thirty 
years has also been conceded to Senhor Irenen Evagalista de Soura for the 
navigation of the river Amazon by steamers. In one day the 3,000 shares of 
this company, representing a capital of 1,200 contus, were subscribed for. 
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New Books. 


Aw Ourtine‘or Suipsurtpinc. By John Fincham, Esquire, late Master- 
Se reie tt of ‘H.M. Dockyard, Portsmouth. ndon: Whittaker 
and Co. 


That “ ships must be studied with the same care and assiduity as books,” is 
a truism which might be made the subject of alonger discussion than our space 
would admit in the «announcement of a third edition of this valuable work. The 
author fully appreciating, and, enlarging on the necessity for the study, puintedly 
‘alludes to the reasons why our shipbuilders, with all the advantages of theo- 
retical knowledge, have hitherto had to work in the dark, and laments, that as 
‘regards ‘the practical results of the trials of our men -of war that have taken 
place from time to time, siuce the peace, they may be said to have reaped no 
benefit whatever. ‘The tabours of the scientific, and those of the practical 
man (he well observes) are alike necessary to improvement,” and “ theory may 
be erroneous, but perhaps few theories have ever been formed by scientific men 
‘without some advantage. In general those theories which have altogether 
failed of being useful have been the result of speculation pursued by persons 
‘of slender acquaintance with the subject,” and, he-continues, scarcely anything 
‘has of late years, more retarded improvement in Naval Architecture than the 
‘erroneous views which have’been entertained as to the extent of knowledge ne- 
‘cessary to success in carrying on its general operation,” for, “too often it has 
been assumed, that with a tolerably correct notion of one or two general con- 
ditions, a person may become a constructor: whilst merely vague opinion must 
‘be substituted for a knowledge of all other parts of thesubject. Thus a specu- 
{ative constructor deems himself in the right path, when he has determined 
upon this or that particular form,—that a ship must have a sharp bow, ora 
clean run, or perhaps ‘a cod’s head, and a mackerel’s tail,’ and to test preten- 
sions like these. Experiments have been repeatedly made at a great expense 
‘tw the country.” That there is truth in all these observations is evident by the 
‘slow progress which naval architecture has made in this country. 

The work is divided into four parts. Since the publication of the first edi- 
tion of the first part, “on the method of constructing the body,” shipbuilding 
has confessedly been in a transition state ; many important changes have taken 
place, such as in the increase of steamships, in the use of iron as a building me- 
terial, in the alteration in the rules for calculating the tonnage,and in the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws, which latter measure unfettered the talents and ener- 
gies of our constructors, and have caused many practices to become obsolete. 
These and the corresponding alterations and additions which have become 
necessary, have rendered the present edition of the work desirable to describe 
and illustrate the existing state of the art as practised in her Majesty’s dock- 
yards. The scientific man will find in this work much to interest him in the 
investigations on the dynamical and statical stability of floating bodies ; and 
the tables in pp. 121 and 134 should open the eyes, if the understandings can- 
not be reached, of those who imagine they have an intuitive talent for ship- 
building. Part 2 contains an introductory outline to the practice of the art, 
and Part 3, on the materials most abundantly used in shipbuilding; timber, 
iron, aud copper, will be found interesting to the general reader, as well as to 
the artizan «nd mechanic; it contains much valuable informations while to the 
seaman, or naval officer, the vocabulary of terms in Part 4, cannot fail in 
being found useful at some period or other during his wanderings. This portion 
of the wo:k has been so rewritten that we scarcely recognized an old friend in 
ats dew «ress. 

The work is well iHustrated as it should be, and will find its way into libra- 
eies as an invaluable reference on the important subject of naval architecture, 
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REMARKS ON. THE COMBINATION OF TIMBER aND [ROn. FRAMINGS IN THE 
Burtpino or Sarps.—Bradbury and Evans. 


We take the following from this pamphlet, the subject of which is likely to 
increase in importance amongst our shipbuilders as giving a complete view of 
this new system of construction. 

Attention was early drawn to the fact, that iron steam vessels, when employed 
in warm climates, very soon became foul on the surface; an incrustation of. 
weeds and shells.is speedily formed, and very seriously retards the speed of the 
vessel; moreover, the material itself is liable to very rapid deterioration, of 
which there are many well authenticated cases ; in iron vesse's that have been 
employed for only a few years within the tropics, on examination, the iron ont-- 
side plating or skin ex to the action of the water, as well. as the iron. 
frames, has been found very extensively changed in character, being converted 
into a sort of plumbago, easily cut with a knife, without any strength or 
tenacity, and creating alarm, of sudden destruction and disaster: many endea-. 
vours have been made to remedy these evils, but it is feared. with only partial 
success. 

Besides these very important objections to.the use of. iron.as a material for 
ship building, there is another so paramount and so unanswerable that the Lords- 
of the Admiralty had.at one time determined to put a stop, as far as they could, . 
to the building of vessels with that material ther; iron vessels having- 
been proved by different: experiments carried on at Portsmouth, by order of the- 
board, unfit for war purpeses, all: packets intended to carry the mail, or taka. 
contracts for that service under government, were ordered to be timber-built. 
vessels, that they might be added to the naval forces of the nation, should they, 
at any time be required. 

To obviate the foregoing serious objections, no plan has hitherto been thought: 
of ; and the employment of heavy timber-built vessels is still continued in Eng- 
land, France, and the United States. But in almost every case, where great 
speed is an indispensable consideration, iron is still resorted to, notwithstand~ 
ing the very serious evils attending the use of that material, as.it is. generally, 
ezaployed. 

ing fully impressed by the above important facts, Messrs. L.. Arman. and: 
Co., experienced shipbuilders of Bordeaux, have brought forward. a plan for 
the construction of long sharp steam vessels, in which they extensively employ, 
iron, but which, they confidently believe, is entirely free from the evils above 
pointed out; and which, nevertheless, combines all the important advantages 
of freedom from fouling, the durability of the ordinary timber-built vessels 
(copper-fastened and coppered), with the strength, rigidity, and comparative 
lightness of iron-built vessels. The plan, in fact, unites the two modes of 
building ; that is to say, the outside part of the vessel in contact with the water, 
and exposed to the weather, is a timber-built vessel, while internally it is an 
iron vessel. For instance, in a vessel built on this plan, a framing of timber of 
the usual form, but of considerably. reduced scantling,.is prepared. on, the out- 
side of this timber frame the wood planking is. secured in the common manner, 
copper-fastened and eli pili as may be judged advisable; inside the tim- 
ber framing is introduced a second framing of iron, the ribs of which are 
fo:med of iron, rolled in a shape somewhat like the letter Z. The iron ribs are 
not placed vertically, but diagonally, about two or three feet apart, crossing the 
first framing at an angle of about 45 deg., and bolted to the timber frame at 
every crossing something similar to the plate-iron riders frequently adopted in 
timber built ships. The lower ends of these iron ribs are continued forward 
or aft, so as to connect them with, and form a part of, an iron kelson intro- 
duced. far that purpose. Iron shelf-pieces, clamps, beams, ke., are also used, 
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as in eal ships ; so that, in fact, the inside is to all intents an iron 
vesse : ee -t 
Longitudinal plate-iron strakes are riveted or bolted to the inner surface of 
these iron ribs, at different heights, dividing equally, or nearly so, the distance 
between the under part of the beams of the main deck and the floor timbers, 
leaving thereby spaces or instertices which fully expose to view both the: iron: 
and wood framings, as also the inside of the. wood planking, so that.a leak. 
red ied easily found out and remedied without injuring or destroying any part 
e hull. eon 
To prevent any portion of the cargo finding its way into these interstices,. 
they may be covered over with moveable or sliding pannels, composed either: 
of wood or iron, . : 
In the year 1851, Messrs. L. Arman and Co. built on this plan a steamer of? 
120 horse power, the General Castilla, which 90 completely fulfilled the high: 
expectations entertained of Mr. L. Arman's new mode of building, that the: 
French government appointed a commission to examine this new construction, 
and report thereon; and Mr. Sabattier, a naval engineer, expresses himself in 
these words, addressed to M. de Chasseloup-Laubat, Minister of the Naval 
Department : . oe 
© The hull [of this vessel (General Castilla) is lighter than that of any of the 
mail packets of 120 horse power, having the same dimensions ; and Mr. Arman 
has certainly succeeded by his combination of woed and iron framings in 
making it much more rigid and solid. The draught, here annexed, will explain: 
clearly the system adopted by this gentleman; and a few explanations of the. 
mode of construction of the said vessel will show all the advantages of his 
Seae The timbers of packets for one hundred and twenty horse power are, fos. 
or the floors, moulded 6} inches, and 8§ sided ; and 4 by 6 inches at the gun- 
wale. Mr. Arman has reduced the scantling of these frames to 44 inches, 
from the floor timber to the gurwale. ‘The distance between the timbers is 63 
inches, and he introduces alternately a pair of ribs, and then two single ribs, 
When his timber frame is formed,:-he brings in his filling-in pieces for the bot.. 
tom, bolts the frame with the keel; and substitutes for the wooden kelson an. 
iron kelson of 1Sin, high, and nearly halfan iach thick. This kelsan is fastened . 
to the timbers by rag-bolts, and to the filling-in pieces by fore-lock bolts. Then: 
beginning about midships, and proceeding fore and aft, he crosses: this. timber 
framing by a second framing of 2§ double angle ‘iron, riveted back to back, in: 
the shape of the letter Z, extending from the upper part of the deck to the iron 
kelson to which it is fastened and forming the sides of the iron kelson 
aforesaid. These iron ribs are fastened by one or two galvanised iron 
bolts on each timber, which they cross at an angle of about 45d , and: 
clenched on the outside. These iron ribs are 4 feet 7 inches apart, and between 
and parallel to them, a light wooden piece 2§ by 53 is made fast on each of the 
timbers. Iron shelf-pieces and clamps are substituted for those of wood and 
fastened to the framing as dove in iron vessels. The beams are of iron in the 
engine-room, and of wood towards each end. The engine-room is 
from the other parts of the vessel by iron bulkheads, fastened to the timber 
frame by angie iron. The stiffness of- the vessel is also increased in this: part 
by four iron riders extending from the main beams to the iron bearers ;- esta- 
blishing thereby a connexion between the different parts, and giving to the whole 
a great solidity. The engine and boiler bearers are of plate and angle iron ; 
fastened on the timber framing with bolts clinched outside, previously to 
the fastening on of the outside planking. When these framings are properl 
fastened, as well as the er.gine-bearers, and the iron riders abovementioned 
they proceed with the outside planking, wales, &c., which are copper-bolted on 
the timber framing only, the bo:ts being clinched inside as usual. When the 
outside planking is securely fastened, and the whole has beer well painted, 
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three longitadinal strakes of plate iron are riveted on the inside surface of the 
iron ribs, dividing equally, or nearly so, the distance between the shelf-pieces 
and the lower floor-heads. Interstices are left between these plate-iron 
strakes, which fully expose to view the double framing, which may be kept in 
order and painted, so as to last longer than usual. This important point con- 
stitutes one of the greatest advantages of Mr. Arman’s plan. The enyines are 
perfectly steady on the iron bearers, and during our trials at sea not the 
smallest vibration or play could be discovered in any part of this double- 
framed vessel. We may therefore say that this ‘gett of building combines all 
the rigidity and sulidity of iron-built vessels, with all the advantages of timber- 
huilt ships. ‘Repairs of -all sorts will present less difficulties than usual; and. 
should it be necessary at any time to remove any of the iron ribs, coach screws 
may then be advantageously used in refixing them. In conclusion we may 
say, that sea-going vessels built according to Mr. Arman’s plan are lighter and 
stronger, though not dearer, than those built according to the old system.” 
The following favourable report has also been made on Mr. Arman’s plan :— 
Sir,—I have for warded to the committee of Naval Construction the report 
of the commission sent by me to Bordeaux in order to examine carefully the 
aa adopted by yuu in the building of the General Castilla, just launched. 
committee as well as the commission of Bordeaux, entertain a favourable 
Opinion of the advantages to be derived from the combination of wood and 
iron, as employed in the construction of this vessel, which combines all the 
qualities of iron-built vessels, without the great disadvantages hitherto attributed: 
to them; and they conclude their report by expressing a wish that one of the 
steamers ordered to be built by the government should be constructed accord- 
ing to the plan invented and adopted by you in building the General Castilla.. 


The steamer General Castilla, destined for the Southern Seas, went first to 
deel expat but previously to her departure, when full laden, she ran aground 
in the river at Bordeaux, and gave a convincing proof of her strength and 
solidity, corroborating the opinions expressed with respect to the firmness of 
her double framiug. This vessel was strongly moored at. the Bastide, near 
Bordeaux, opposite the bridge. On a very high tide she broke away from her. 
moorings, and was driven by the violence of the wind across-way on the top of 
the stone quay, where she remained, supported only by her stem. The water 
receding, her stern remained afloat, and she hung there the whole of the tide, 
with the after part of the vessel exposed to the current in the deepest part of 
the river. 3 acer 

In this awkward position, to prevent her filling when the tide returned,. they 
were obliged to increase her displacement by attaching to her stern the strong- 
est lighters in the river; and the vessel bore this new trial of being entirely 
suspended by her two ends, without undergoing the least change of form, 
although she is 160 feet long and 22 feet 3 inches broad ; having in the mid-. 
oe fad this inflexible framing a steam engine of 120-horse power, and 200 tons 
0 s. 

On her arrival at Valparaiso, her name was changed to that of Cazador. 
Under the Chilian flag, she has since proved herself one of the best and most 
effective genes that coast. oa 

Having twice. agreund in her numerous voyages on that cosst—first on 
the bar of the Maule, then on the rocks at the shauaes of the harbour of Vale. 
peraiso—her shape remained unchanged, and she bore these disasters without 
showing any leakage, and without having broken a single bolt of her machinery, 
which remained perfectly firm on its iron bearers. ; 

Immediately after the building of the Cazador, Messrs L. Arman and Co, 
constructed the Messager on the same plan, and for the same house, Messrs. 
Montané and-Co., and this vessel is now on her voyage to the Southern Seas. . 
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While the French government are preparing to build on this plan at Roche- 
ford the corvette La Mégére, with an auxiliary power of two hundred and 
twenty horse power, Messrs. L. Arman and Co. have had the ne opvortauny of 
making trials of this new system of building on a much larger 

They are now completing a vessel of 2,400 tons for Messrs. Montané and 
Co., and a clipper of 700 tons for Messrs. "Burgain.and Co., of Havre. 


New Cuaarts. 
Published by the Hydsographic aes oa and Sold by J: D. Potter, 
31, Poultry 


Diagrams and Tables for deducing the Meridian Altitude from two. 
Altitudes observed near the Meridian, by Professor Peogte Fos- 


= 


colo, of Venice, 1852. - 0. 
Ex-Meridian Altitude Pables, Mr. J. T. Towson, 1852. ard Edition | 
1852 0. 6. 
ENGLanp, Thames, Sheet 4, "Gravesend Reagh, Capt, F. Bullock, R: N. 
1852 - 2 0 
- Do. S. Coast, Newliaven Haiveur: Capt. Bullock, RN., 1852 - 1 0 
Do. W. Coast, Milford Mayen: corrected by Lieut. Aldridge, R. Ni» 
1852 - ZO 
IrneLawp, W. Coast, Reundstone:; Birterbuy, Greataien and Cashta 
Bays, Comd. G. A. Bedford, R.N., 1847. - - 2 6 
"Do. Vidal Bank, Capt. Vidal, R. N., corrected to 1852 2 0 
ScotLanp, W. Coast, Sheet 3; Clyde, Loche Tyne, &e., apt Robin- 
son, R.N., 1850 - 2 0 
Battic, Sheet 1, Femern to Bornholm ‘Danish Survey, 1646} - 1 6 
Do. Ports in the Baltic, Danish Survey, 1846 2 0 
MEDITERRANEAW, Port Mahon, corrected by Mr. Mainprise, R. N., 1852 2 90 
Nortn America, Nova Scotia, Sheets 7 and 8, corrected by Comd. 
' Shortland, R.N., 1851 23 6d 8 O 
Sours AMERICA, W. Coast, Sheets No. 25 to 28, Capt. Sir z. ast 
- C.R.N:, 1888 1 6 
Do. ” Port Nuevo, Sir E. Belcher, : 1849 - 1 6 
Do. Vancouver Island, Beaver Harbour, Lent: G. H. Mansell, 
R.N., 1851 - - - 0 6 
East Iwbres, Gaspar Strait, 1852 - - - - I 6 
Do. Banca and Gaspar Straits, 1852 - - - 20 
Do. Sheet 3 S. Australia, corrected to 1851 3 0 
Do. Spencer Gulf, Troubridge Shoals, Capt. Lipson, R. N., 1861 0 6 
Epwarp DunNstTERVILLE, Master,. R.N 


Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, 28rd Nov. 1852. 





Wreck or THE KINCARDINESHIRE, OF ABERDEEN.. 


We regret to say that on Wednesday last intelligence was received in Banff 
of the total loss of the brig Kincardineshire, of Aberdeen. The vessel was 
bound from Archangel, laden with a mixed cargo of seeds, oats, and wheat, 
and the wreck took place on the 26th of September, on a reef of rocks on the 
coast of Norway. the following is the narrative of the master, Captain John 
M‘Kenzie, who writes from the Shetland Islands to the managing owner of the 
vessel, Mr. T. Adam, Banker, Banff, by whose kind permission we are enabled 
to publish the letter :— 
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“ For a week after I left Archangel we had fine weather and variable winds, 
‘until I got as far as Reagel Island. It then came to blow a dreadful gale of 
wind from N.W., attended with a very high sea. We could show no sail but 
~a close-reefed mai:topsail ; our ship labouring very hard, and began to make 
a good deal of water, but nothing to prevent us keeping her free with the 
pomp By the woking of the beams in the after part uf the ship the cabin 

ulkheads gave way, and she shifted her cargo a good deal. Under these cir- 
‘cumstances I put into Sweetnoes Bay, and got the bulkheads and cargo secured 
the best s.\ I could. In the course of 48 hours I left Sweetnoe: with the 
wind at S.W.; but in the course of the day it came round to the E.N.E., and 
‘blew -a dreadful gale, with a very heavy sea. I ran under the close-reefed fore- 
topsail as far as the North Keain, from which I took my departure, the wind 
continuing with little variation until I reached the lat. 63° 28’ N., and long. 
3° 7 E. .It then came round to the W.8.W., and blew a complete gale, so 
_ hard that we could not show a stitch of canvass but a reefed foresail. The 
force of the gale was dreadful as far as lat. 65° 38’ N., and lony. 4° 34’ E. 
The gale then veered, and shifted to the W.N.W. Next day at noon I was in 
lat. 65° 7’ N., and long. 5° 38’ E. It then came on to blow a heavy gale from 
the W.N.W., so hard that we could not show more canvass than a close-reefed 
topsail, foresail, and foretopmast staysail. This day at noon I was in lat. 
64° 58’ N., and long. 6° 20’ E., by dead reckoning, for I had not seen the 
sun or stars for some days. 

“J was quite aware that my ship was fast drifting on the coast of Norway, 
and used every means that was in my power to keep her off the land; but 
all to no purpose, for towards night it came on to blow harder, and the wind 
veered to the north-west, which was right on to the shore. I was well aware 
of my dreadful situation, and used every exertion that was in the power of 
man to keep my ship off the rocks, but all to no purpose; for at 11 Pp... 
on the 26th of September the ship struck the ground on a reef of sunken 
rock about 16 English miles off the mainland of Norway. There had been 
flying showers of snow for 24 hours, which still continued, so that we could 
see nothing. 

‘In this dreadful situation, the first thing that we attempted to do was 
to get the long-boat out, to save our lives; but unfortunately she sank along- 
side. The jolly-boat was fastened on deck, so we attempted to get her out, 
which we fortunately accomplished, for in our case there was no time to be 
lost. The hands then got into her, the best way they could—some without 
stockings or shoes, or hat or cap, some with no covering but drawers or 
trousers, The manner in which we saved our lives was a cowplete miracle, 
Such a thing is hardly to be found in the annals of the most disastrous ship- 
wrecks, 

“We had onlyfa small boat to convey eight men, in a dreadful gale of 
wind, in a dark night, through sunken rocks and dreadful breakers, with 
nothing to direct us but God Almighty; for we had neither chart nor com- 
pass nor a bit of bread, nor water, nor anything that was fit for the use of 
man. At 10 a.m. we landed on a small is'and in a very exhausted state, 
especially the cook, who was an old man. He was quite delirious, and if 
he had been in the boat one half hour longer he would have died. We 
wrung our wet clothes, and exercised our limbs, for we were almost frozen. 
At 11 a wu. we landed on a large island, where we found a few natives, who 
used us very kindly, as far as their circumstances would allow. 

“(On the 28th of September I employed a boat and seven men, with: what 
part of my crew were able, and went off to an island that was near the place 
where the ship had struck, to see if 1 could find anything belonging to her ; 
but found nothing either of ship or cargo, and not a vestige of her to be seen. 
I overhauled some of the adjacent islands, aud found some broken casks and 
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nor sa much as one stitch of clothes 
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The Kincardineshire was a vessel of 193 tons burden.—Darlingion and 


Stockton Times, 30th October. 


be sunk in a hundred fathoms water. 


ps the vessel may 


have done all that I could do—I could do no more.” 


the head boards, but nothing of any value, 
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of any kind 
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